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PRKFACE 

TO VOLUME ri, I'TRST SERIES 

In contiuualiou of Volume T the prcscnl volume completes the minutes of 
the secret proceedings of the Allied Supi’cmc Council in its various forms 
to the end of the main session of the Peace Conference at Paris on January si, 
1920,, This volume accordingly concludes the publication of the most 
important of the relevant records of the Peace Conference as an introduction 
to the Foreign Office telegrams and dispatches of the period. 

Chapter I cozrtains the final series of records of the meetings of the Council 
ofHeads ofDelegations from October 16, igipj to January 10, 1920, the day 
on which the Treaty of Versailles entered into force by virtue of the signature 
in Paris of the procis-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. The signatory 
Allied Powers thereby formally resumed peaceful relations with Ger- 
many. Immediately before the signature of the proch-verbal the president 
of the German Peace Delegation had .signed the protocol relating to 
clauses of the armistice conventions with Germany which rcmainexl un- 
fullillccl. The protocol was (he result of concentrated and somewhat intricate 
iicgoUalion between (ho Allied and the German GovcisjmeiUs; llie.sc iicgotia- 
lions, whicii arc. fully illustiMted in CbajJtcr 1 , were, in particular, complicated 
by the ciucstiou czf rcizaratiou fi)r the sinking of (he German licet ul Scajia 
Flow. In addition there were the detailed prop.ii'.'ilioiis to he made for the 
entry into ibree of the Treaty of Vcrsaillas, the con, sequent functioning of 
tlic numerous commissions constituted by it, and the holding of the first 
mccfiug of the Council of the I,caguc of Nations, Tliis period also saw the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria and the arrival in Paris of 
the Hungarian Peace Delegation. Among other important qnc.stionKS con- 
sidered by the Council of Heads of Delegations were those of the status and 
attribution of Eastern Galicia, and of economic assistance to the newly 
created Republic of Austria; also, the withdi'awal of German forces 
from the Bziltic Provinces was completed, and Rumanian forces retired 
from Budapest, whither Sir George Clerk had been sent on a special 
missioir by the Supreme Council. The negotiations relative to the delicate 
issue of the use of certain German tankers may, however, be taken as an 
example of the way in which the Council of Heads of Delegations tended to 
become increasingly concerned with questions of limited political significance 
though considerable practical importance. This phase of the winding up 
so far as possible, of the business of the main session of the Peace. Conference 
marks in some measure the transition from the Peace Conference to the 
Conference of Ambassadors which subsequently sat at Paris to superyisc thi 
detailed execution of the Treaties of Peace. 

Chapter II illustrates a similar transition, at a higher level, from th 
deliberations of leading Allied statesmen in the Supreme Council at th 
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Pcact' CloiitViTurc Ut ihcir lalcr uwlinj^s ut llu' .smalh'r tonrcrrurcs whirli 
IxTUmc a Icaluro c>r Allu'd cliplonuuy iu tjjao ■-). 'I'luis llu- sofdiul chaptor 
of the jm'sfut voluuio contains the secret records of the tneednjus ol' Allied 
Prime Ministers and Ministei'sorFareitj[n Allairs in London, I)eeeud)er 1 1 
i()iy, and Paris, January ;)-ni, 'I'liese ilcjennients include interestinjf 

inimiles, hitherto unpublished, ol' particularly important mccdn^HS at which 
(he leading Allied representatives took up some oulstaiidiug polilical issues 
which tlic Council oriieacls of Delegations had not usually discussed. Among 
.such issues were the cpicstion ol' Fiunie and the Adriatic, the (rial ol" enemy 
luitumals accused of war crimes and the extradition ol' the rormer Gsriuau 
Emperor, and certain aspects ol' Allied policy towards Russia, including 
the re-establishment of economic relations in some form. At the Anglo- 
French meetings in London some preliminary con-sideration was al.so given 
to the preparation of the peace with Turkey and to arrangements in con- 
nexion with German payments on account of reparation. The documents 
further illustrate some of the difficulties arising from the non-ratification 
of the Treaty of 'Versailles by the United States, and an American repre- 
scntalivc was not jn'escut at all of the meetings. 

It may be noticed that the documents in Clhaptcr IT overlap in time, as 
they do to some e.xteuL in subjeel-inatter, with those in Ghapter L 'J'liis 
indicates an editorial dUlie.ulty duo to the maimer in which (ho Siqirome 
Goimoil during diis [icriod a,s.sumcd various forms in accordanco with 
immcdialc needs, (kmtcmjiorary (Un'crcutiatioii Ixhweon (ho several forms 
of GouticU wa.s not always perfectly comsistent ; thus u.n. and 125 
(documents Nos. f);{ and 5.]) in Ghapter I might in some respects he more 
properly inchulecl iu (he r.o.u. (International Goiincil of ih-emiers) sen’e.s 
in Chapter 11 , while on the other hand several of the latter scries ol'documents 
arc described as notes of meetings of Heads of Delegations. On tlie whole, 
however, it seemed best to follow the original notation and to group all 
H.u. records in the first chapter and all others for this period iu the second. 
By the last decision recorded in the ii.d. scries (document No. 54) on 
January 10, 1920, it was agreed that during the stay in Paris of the British 
and Italian Prime Ministers the Peace Conference should revert to its earlier 
organization, the Council of Pleads of Delegations being superseded by a 
Council of Heads of Governments and, at a rather lower level, a Council 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which carried on the work of the Pleads of 
Delegations. The records of the Council of Heads of Governments were 
given i.e.P. notation in direct continuation of those of the Allied meeting 
in London of the previous month. The minutes of the short-lived revival 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers carry the notation c.m. 1-3 and are 
here included with series r.c.p. 

The general editorial method adopted for this volume is the same as that 
explained in the Preface to Volume I. In particular, the present publication 
continues the previous practice of occasionally printing in footnotes supple- 
mentary documents to facilitate an understanding of the main records. This 
has been done more especially in the case of the negotiations leading up 
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to the Protocol <)('J;iuunvy t<», i()2o, since the cunu'se ortiics(' neg’otialtons 
is not iAvarkihly, IIioukIi it is iisnaliy, cvid<;nt iVom llic miiuilrs ol’dic ( lountil 
of Heads of Dclcgaltous. 

The Foreign Ollice file uumbers for the documents hei'e printtal are as 
follows : 

Series il.D, 71-125 (documents Nos. T-54) ; ClonndcnUal/Gcneral/i4 1 

Scries i.o.p. 1-25 (documents Nos. 55-6-I, (50 -B, 70-9) ; Sccrel/Gcnerid/ 
202 

Series ci.M. r-3 (documents Nos. 65, 69, So): 1919 references 172891/ 
' 7067/39. 174041/7067/39, 1 7724.3/70G7/39 respectively. 

In the compilation of this volume, as in the ease of Volume I, the editor 
has been allowed unrestricted access to all Foreign Office 'archives and full 
freedom and independence in the choice of documents. In taking responsi- 
bility for this choice, he wishes to make the same acknowledgement of 
valuable assistance as for Volume I, notably to the staff of the Foreign 
Office Library, the Hon. Margaret Lambert, Ph.D., and Miss A. Norman, 
M.B.E. Grateful acknowledgement is also due to Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., 
for secretarial help in the later .stages of preparation. 

ROHAN BUTLER 

March ig48 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


N.U. lU'ius in bvru'ki'ts arc not priotccl but may be svnmniU'i’/.rcl in footnotes. 

CIIAPTliR 1 


Concluding Proceedings ol' the Supreme Council of the Principal 
. Allied and Associated Powers (Heads of Dclegatioas) 

. October i6, 1919-Jauuary to, 1920 


NO. AND N.\MI. DATC 


MAIN SnnjtC.T PAGE 


Meiotinu op Supreme 
ClauNOiL: 10.30 a.in. 
ii.D. 71 


iNTItKAI.I.Iia) Mu.rtARY 
MmoN 
BnclajK'st 

2 Meu'i'ino op Supreme 
C oiiNOit: 10.30 a. in. 
u.u. 7a 


Oct, iG Ptu is Peace Confit cnee 

1. Coniideration of a telegram from the l 
Interallied Military Mission at Buda- 
pest; Roumanian action in Hungary. 

2. Agreement relative to Sir G. Clerk’s 5 
mission to Budapest. 

3. Consideration of a protest from the 7 
Greek Delegation against the failure 

of the Interallied Mission of Inquiry 
at Smyrna to communicate informa- 
tion to the Greek representative. 

4. Repatriation of Austrian and Hun- G 
garian prisoners in Great Britain and 
Japan. 

5. Relations between the Suiireino (loun- 8 
ril ami the Yugoslav Coverniueut. 

fti. Russian prisonera of wav in Grrniauy.j 9 

Oct. 14 App. A, 'I’t'legraiu leporting on Rou- 9 
inariian action in Hungary. 

Oct. ill t. Composition of the interallied forec-s 12 
of ocou])ation provided for by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Qjueslion of a draft note to the Yugo- 15 
Slav Government. 

3. Sir G. Clerk’s mission to Budapest. 15 

[4. Italian proposal to insert certain 15 

articles in the Treaty of Peace with. 
Hungary.] 

5. Questions respecting the putting into 16 
force of the Treaty with Germany: 
convocation of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

6. Approval of di'afl protocols for the 17 
deposit of ratifications. 

7. Operation of the Plebiscite and De- 18 
limitation Commissions in the absence 

of American Representatives. 

8. Measures to be taken immediately 20 
upon the coming into force of the 
Treaty of Versailles; the question of 
unfulfilled armistice provisions. 

9. Appointments to the Commission for 21 
the Execution of the Peace Treaty. 
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Nil. ANTI N.\MI. 


IIAIC 


MAIN hlUl.ll l.r 


I'AliK 


(kmlhiml 

Oct, ill 

fill. Allowuiiff.s III lueinhi'r.s of I’lc'hi'^itc 
( liiimni.s.sioii.s. 1 

ji. Kvai'uation of the Ihdllc I'l'iivlm es. 

l tG 

Si'KiiiAi, Commission 

ON TUn tklMl'OSI- 
TiUN or iNTKU- 
ALi.iim Poiirai.s or 
OotitirAi'ioN 


.Vl>p. A. Reiuii'i upon tlie i ompnnitlou of 
lilt! inlfwllicil iorct'.s of oci upulum. 

I'll S 


t)(l. iH 

App, ( 1 . Tolegnuii In the [nierallied 
Mililary Mission at Uudapc.st relativit 
U) Sir G, Clerk's mission. 

•J.l, 

DllAI-TJNIi CoMMlTlr.n 

()ct. 17 

Ajip. K. Report relative to the iniKing 
into force of the Treaty of Versaille.s. 

"•1 

DrAITINO GoHMI'ITEI! 


App. F. Draft jimt's-veilial of (he, deposit 
of ratifications of the IVcaly of Ver- 
sailles. 

uti 

Frengh Djileoation 


App. H. Note concerning a cjucstiou raised 
by Baron von Lersner with regard to 
American non-p.arlicipation in De- 
limitation iind Plebiscite Clomini.s.sion3. 

“7 

DRAfTlNtl C'OMMm'UE 

Oct. l(i 

App. I. Note concerning the above ques- 
tion raised hy Baron von Lersner. 

ay 

Mi'.htino or Scpuume 
C otiNciu.i 10,30 a.ni. 

Oct. an 

I. Timing of thti withdrawal of Rou- 
manian forces from lUingary. 

aB 

it.n. 73 


u. Conditional tvpproval of a comniunica- 
lioii to theYugo.slav Governnitml; rela- 
tive to the signature of peace wltli 

«!) 


Au.sii'iii. 

;). Approval of Uio aclion of (lu; ADiid aj) 
Naval Avmi.slicK ( Imnmis.'iiou in tem- 
porarily IbibkliliiiR niuvcmrnt.s of 
(Ji'i'niaii shipping in the Baltio. 

4- Adoption of a roport from the Snprome ;)() 
War- Clouncil relative to aid to lie 
given to the Polish Army, 

5. Conditional approval of a draft ya 
inaugural proclamation by the Inter- 
allied Rhineland High Commission, 

6. Question of the summoning of the first ga 
meeting of the Council of the League 

of Nations. 

y. Cost of tranisport to and maintenance 34 
in the United States of Germans con- 
victed of serious offences against the 
American forces in Germany. 

8. Consideration of a report from the 34 
Drafting Committee relative to en- 
forcement of unfulfilled armistice 
clauses after the entry into force of the 
Treaty, and to affirmative means of 
action available to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

[g. Monthly allowances to Generals on 35 
Interallied Commissions of Control 
in Germany who were not Chairmen 
of Commissions or Sub-Commissions.] 
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AND NAMl 


UA'U' 


PA(*J 


3 Conlnwi'il 


Mii.n'ARY Rr.',rnESr,NTA- 
TIVES or THE Sui'RUMn 

War Council 
Versailles 


Draftino Committee 


DrAI'T'INO CiOMMITTEE 


4 Mki.tino of Sirinu'.ME 

CoiiNiui,: io,;jo ii.in. 
ii.i). 71 


MAW sunjLdi' 

Ot’U u<i [ U). Consklcnitioa ofa prolest Dl'ihe Creek 
Dck‘Kal)on anaiiisl llu; cleeision of llu; 
Hridsh ( Irtimiiaiid to transport to tJoii- 
staiitiiiople Turkish heavy arllllery 
and immitions left in the. Creek Zone 
of Oecupalion in Asia Minor.) 

II. Repatriation of Allied (loops IVoni |j(i 
Siberia. 

Cel. ifj App. A. Draft commuule.Uiou to the ijy 
Yugo-slnv Covernment relative In the 
signature of peace with Arustria. 

Oct. 15 App. B. Report on l'nrni.shing material to 39 
the Polish Army. 


App. C. Draft inaugural proclamation of 41 
the Interallied High Comtnission to 
the Rhineland. 

App. D. Plan of Convocation of the First 4s 
Council of the League of Nations. 

App. G. Note relative to the execution of 42 
the obligations imposed by the armis- 
tice. 

Cet. 22 I. Tending of a Gcnnnri aeroplane at 44 
Kovno: British report relative iheri'to. 

jv. Journey of the Delegates to the Labour 43 
ConftTenec at Washington.] 

3, Appoiiitinent.s to the Coinmidce on ijG 
eo-ordination of ciucstions relating to 
the interpretation and execution of 
the Treaty of Pence, 

1,4. Gennan and Austro-Hungarian banks 4.7 
in Turkey.] 

[5. Sequestration of property belonging 48 
to the Greek Orthodox Corainunily of 
Budapest.] 

[6, Repatriation of staff of the Turkish 48 
Embassy at Vienna.] 

[7. Question of permission to Yugoslavia 48 
to work the Pecs coal-mines.] 

8. Question of the dispatch of a note to 48 
the Yugoslav Government relative to 
the signature of peace with Austria, 
g. .Seizure of German shipping in the 49 
Baltic: the Allied Naval Armistice 
Commission to exercise due modera- 
tion. 

10. Question of the representation of 50 
Roumania on the Armistice Com- 
missions charged with the recovery of 
material in Germany, 

[i I. Offer of the National Lutheran Coun- 51 
cil of the United States with regard to 
the execution of article 438 of the 
Treaty of Vcrsaille.s.] 


’'i 



KO. .(NO NaMC. 

n.vie 

M VIN SOHIl ec 1 

1* V(,l 

AMttatoAN Commission to 
N itucvnATic Pi'-Acn. 


App. K, Revis(‘(l (haft of coiunumii ;fiioii 
to the Yugoslav tlovermuent icl.illvc 
to the .sign. iture of iitsue willi .Vu.slii.i. 

.'it 

CicUM.tN Dm .K OATION 

Get. 17 

Ajip. K. Note on the snlijeel of blnck.ide 
in('a.sures enforced in the bultie .Se.i. 

.'1'-! 

Mi'r.TiNCi cii? .SomtEMi; 
CoiiNOii.; 10.30 a. ni. 

II. 1 ). 73 

Oct. “3 

I. Diseussiun of a eomimuiieiilion fiom 
liie German Delegation rel.ilive (0 (he 
sending of Geunan and Austrian 
De.legatc.s to the luierusuional Lahouf 
Conference at Washington. . 



[d. Disi'ussioii (if a icjuirl (if the Sub- f,;j 
CloimniUei' on tiic Kxcriiiicin of the. 
Treaty with CJeniiaiiy relative to the 
Organisation of Plebiscite Ckniimis- 
sions.] 

3. Consideration of a Report of the t'.om- 54 
inittcc on the execution of the Treaty 
with Germany on the Commissions to 

lie constituted during the, first weeks 
following the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Vensaillos. 

4. Adoption of a reiwri of (he Drafting 5!) 
CommitU’c on th(' cost of transport to 

and inainteuance in foreign eouuli'ies 
of German subjects ((invicled of 
serious offences against Allied forces 
of occupation. 

5. C lon.sideration of prote.sis of the Bid- 3(3 
garian Delegation ngaiii.sl the najniii'- 
nu'ul of Bulgarian evaenatitin of 
Western Thraee. 




(1. Preside,n('.y of Allied (lommissioiis in 
Clones of Occupation. 

r>!) 

Baron von Leusner 
Paris 

Oct. as 

Ajip. A. Note to Mr. Polk relative to the 
appointment of German and Austrian 
Delegates to the Inlernational Labour 
Conference at Wasliinglon. 

(io 

Commission on the 
Exeoution op the 
Treaty with Ger- 
many 


App. C. List of Commis.sions to be 
nominated during the first weeks fol- 
lowing the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Go 

Drafting Committee 

Oct, a I 

App. D. Note relative to expenses of peni- 
tentiary services in the occupied 
territories in Germany. 

Ga 

M. Sarapow 
N euilly-sur-Seine 

No. 387 

Oct. 12 

App, E. Bulgarian protest to M. Clcmen- 
ceau against the requirement of Bul- 
garian evacuation of Western Thrace. 

63 

M. Theodoroff 
N euilly-sur-Seine 

No. 434 

Oct. 31 

App. F. Further Bulgarian prote,st on tlie 
same subject. 

64 

Meeting of Supreme 
Council: ro.30 a.tn. 

Oct. 35 

I . Arrangements for answering ^he Bul- 
garian counter-propositions, 

65 

H.D, 76 


a. Violation by German authorities of the 
naval clauses of the Armistice, 

''ii 

G6 



Ml, ANII NAMI, 


IIAI’I. 


MAIN Mliyi (,'l 


VAIir, 


6 Cmt'AMct! 


BiitTiaii Delegation 


Bkitisii Diir.EGATiON 


AIiLU.u Navai, Aiivisiiiis 


UkU'IHU Dlil.liCiA'I'ION 
C!ommih,4ions on I’oi.i.sn 

AND ON CIzi'.llUOSr.OVAK 
Ai'T'aius 

M. Dmowski 
Paris 

Sm Cl. Mauling 
Copenhagen 

Baron von Lersner 
Paris 

Drafting Committee 


Meeting of Supreme 
Council: 10.30 a. m, 
II. D. 77 


( )et.. yr, 

3. Silualuiti in llie, Baltic Provinces; 
iiicnsures Itiken liy the Allied Naval 
Anihoritie.s tTmcerDiii(.>' navigation in 
tli« Baltic. 

(id 


<). Relations Between General Denikin 
and the Ukraiiian Army of Gmieral 
Petliura. 

(■.7 


3. Dijilonialie rejire.scntation ol' the 
.Mlied hikI As.sociated Povvens in 
Germany. 

(18 


(). Plebiscite procedure in the Duchy of 
'rc.scht'u and the territories of Spisz 
and Orava. 

70 


7. Proposed municipal elections in Upper 
Silesia. 

71 


8. Situation in Sclileswig. 

V' 


9. German and Austrian banks in 
Turkey. 

73 


10. Determination of agenda for the next 
meeting. 

74 


II. Boundaries of Albania. 

74 

Oct. 2.} 

App. A. Memorandum relative to viola- 
tion by German authorities of naval 
clauses of the Armistice. 

75 

Oct. 25 

ikpp. B. Conununiratiou of a telegram 
from the President of the Interallied 
Naval Arniislirt: Coinniksion, 

7G 

0 (T. u.j 

App, ( 1 . Draft reply to the GiT'maii Dele- 
gtilioii relative to the embtirgo on 
German slujijiitig in the Baltic. 

7O 

Oct. u,] 

Apjj, D. Note ndativo to tlie, vesuraption 
of diplomalie relations with Gmntiny. 

yB 


App. ]'k Joint note relative to tile plebi- 
scite in the Ducky of Tcschon and the, 
territories of Spisz and Orava, 

77 

Oct. 21 

App. F. Polish note regarding proposed 
communal elections in Upper Silesia, 

79 

Oct. 22 

App. G. Telegram to the Supreme Coun- 
cil relative to political arrests in 
.Schleswig, 

80 

Oct. 23 

App. H. Note regarding the maintenance 
of public order in Flcnsburg. 

80 

Oct. 23 

App. I. Note for the Supreme Council 
concerning German and Austrian 
banks in Turkey. 

80 

Oct. 28 

I. Question of the constitution of an 
Allied military organization for the 
execution of the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

82 


2. Consideration of a communication 
from the British Delegates to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington urging the ratification of the 
■ Treaty of Versailles. 

85 





NO . ANlt NAMI 

7 Cmt'mml 


AIakahai, b'cHiii 
Paris 


I,oRu Gui.y (VViisliing- 
Uin) AND Loud 
CI uuzoN (London) 


8 MU’.TINO 01 ' SuuRl'.Mh 
Coundil: u).;jo a. in. 

II. D. 7U 


Mamiiao Focn 
Paris 
No. 5080 


British Deleoation 


M. Kootz 
Paris 


British Delegation 
No. 19781 


DAll SniNMUljU.I l’Al,l 

Od.uB ■(. nisius.siim of iii.stuu'lion*, tir ilio Ht, 

Allied ( .'oimni.ssioii ch.'u'god with 
o.'f.Tiniiiiiig into the evatualioii of the 
lUltio I’l'oviiU'fs. 

Oil. le, Ajip. A. Nutt' lo hP. Cllfou'iit 0,111 n'lativr ij-.' 

lo llu' ll■rnlill:ltiDn of iho .Mliod 
Sii)U'('m(‘ tloinuiaiul and the lonsiitu- 
tion ot'an Alliod niilit.uy org.uii/ation 
to suiioi'vi.sf (ho oxiTTilion of the 
nulitary ol'.uiso.s of the Iroatio.'' ol poiu-o, 

0(T. i>r, .'nip. B. Tolograins in oonno.xion with Idio i|;j 
Inteniational Liihour Cloufoionco in 
Wa.shinglon urRing tiu' ratihcaiion of 
thf 'I'roaly of Vor.saillcs. 

App, 0 . Draft instnictioiKS to llu: Intor- 91. 
allied CIoiMini.ssion for iho Baltic 
Provinces. 

Oct. 39 I. CJernian violalion.s of the Armistict: 97 
clausc-s. 

3. Arrangciiicuts for the IiUerallied tloui- loo 
niissioii for the Ikiltic Provinee.s. 

;j. ('■oii.sklerallon of a request for inslrue- lot 
lions from live New States ( kniuuission 
relalivi: (o the Bulgarian eoiintcr- 
propo.sition.s: eoiitlilions for the ,sigiui“ 
turn by Rotnnania find Ynittwlavia of 
Iho Ireaty of peace witlt Bulgaria. 

.j. Clonsidoralion ofa recinest lor instrue- iiv) 
tioiiH from llie (iluumuin of (he Inter- 
allied Aemnanlieal (lommissinu of 
(Inntrn! for Ciennany. 

5. Adoption of it noK' lo ihe (rennaii in;! 
(ioverninent on Ihe. jminiei])al elee- 
tioirs in ITpjiei’ .Slle.siu. 

|(!. Salaries and allowanee.s for the. ad- lo.i, 
ininislrativc stall's for Danzig and 
Memcl.l 

7, Repatriation of Allied rontlngenls lo.j 
and enemy prisoners from Siberia. 

Oct. 23 App. A. List of the Armistice claiwe.s not 106 
yet e.xcculccl by Germany; correspon- 
dence i'rom the German Government 
relative to the disposal of aeronautical 
material, 

Oct. 23 App. B. Memoranda relative to Armistice in 
& 25 conditions outstanding as regards the 

German mercantile marine, and lo 
naval questions affected by the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles. 

App. G. Note to Marshal Foch relative to iia 
financial clauses of the Armistice not 
yet fully executed by Germany. 

Oct. 27 App. E. Note to the Supreme Council 1 13 
relative lo matters for derision raised 
by the Chairman of the Interallied 
Aeronautical Commission of Control 
for Germany. 
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NO. ANll 


I'AOV. 


ClOMMiaStON ON I'OV.KII 

Avi.'Aib.i 


9 Mretino ov Sopuemf. 
ClouNf'.ir,: lO.jjo ii.iu. 

II. D. 7f) 


DRArTiNG Committee 


British, French, 
Italian, and 
Japanese Navat. 
Adviser, s 

U.S. Navai, Adviser 
Ali.iei) N/Vvai, Revre- 

SE.NTATIVIIS 

10 Mhivi'ino oh Hhpremr 
CoHNcin.: 1(1 a.m, 

II. D, Do 


British Delegation 


Drafting Committee 


Drafting Committee 


French Delegation 


HATE MAIN sHHjror 

OcU !I7 App. F. Note siilmiiiung a (.li'aH U'Lltu' Ui Uf, 
tbe (iiTuiaii Delegation relative to 
jiropased mutiifipal elections in 
Upper BiU'aia. 

Oct. 30 I. AiTangemi'Ula lor the notification to iiti 
the Geniuin CovcrmiuTit ol' the 
roiiiing into force of the Trraty of 
Versailles. 

2. The s,inking of the German fleet at iig 
Seapa Flow. 

3. Questiou of the di.spatch of naval 122 
vessels to Flensburg. 

<j. Qiiestions of the Dobrudja and of the 122 
Serbo-Biilgarian frontier, 

5. Modification of the draff instruction-s r23 
to the Interallied Commission for the 
Baltic Provinces. 

App. A. Draft note to the German 124, 
Government relative to the putting 
into force of the Treafy of Versailles. 

Oct. 29 App. B. Conclusions relative to repara- 126 
tion for the sinking of the German 
warships at Scapa Flow. 


Oel. 30 App. ( 1 . Minoiily report on the above 127 
(jiie.stion. 

Apj), D. Report on llie ([ue.slion of the 12!! 
tlispatoh of naviil vessels to Flensburg. 

Nov. 1 I, Powei-s of GcnciTil Milne, in Asia 129 
Minor. 

2. Adoption of a draft nolo to the Gor- 130 
man Gove-rmticnt relative, to putting 

liie Treaty of Veraaillns into force. 

3. Approval of lire draft protocol con- 131 
firming the obligations imposed iijion 

the German Government by the 
• Armistice. 

4. Question of the sale of German 137 
aeronautical material. 

5. Consideration of the reply to the Bui- 138 
garian counter-propositions : ques- 
tions of the Dobrudja and of the 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. 

Oct. 2O App. A. Note relative to the powers of 142 
General Milne in Asia Minor. 

Nov. I App. B. Revised note to the German 14.3 
Government on the putting into force 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

App. C. Draft protocol confirming the 144 
obligations imposed upon the German 
Government by the Armistice. 

App. D. Draft note to the German 147 
Government relative to the sale of 
aeronautical material. 


’^V 



Nil. ANII N;\Mr, 


Ii.\'n-: 




C iKN'l'UAI. 'IV.UUri'OlltM. 
CloiiMvrn'.n 


11 MkUTINU dl'' SUIMIKMK 
CldtiNf.n.: p.in. 

11.11. th 


MAIN ll'llp'l.l' 

App. I'i. Rc|)(U‘L (III ilu‘ lUilgai iumlciiKiiiiU i.jli 
I'tiuccniiiig the Sci'lHi-Hiil},';u'i;ui I'kiiw 
tier. 


Ndv. I ( t. l''(irimil.ui(Hi Ilf a piu'.'im'.iph in tlic ii',o 
priitdcnl relative tn uiiexceuleil elaiKe.'i 
111' the .‘Vrinisliee. | 

■j. Appnival (irilie reply tn the Ikil^Miiau if,i 
(■(miiter-prnpo.sals In I lie peace eniidi- 
tiiin!i. 

3. Request rroin the Latvian Clnveniment 13.1 
t'nr nsnislaiwc, 

4. Reptualion for the sinkinu; of the i5.[ 
German lleet at Seapa hltivv. 

5. Qiicsticn of the tlral't reply to the 156 
German note of October m relative 

to the sale of aeronautical material. 


Cf.ntrat. Teriutouiat. Nov. 3 

Committee 

( lUN't UAI. 'ri'.RRlTOHlAI, 

(lOMMlTIEH 

Mausiiai, I'ncii Oct. 31 

I’aris 
No. fi'ttili 

Ai.r.iKi) Navai. Nov’, i 

Advishrh 


12 MhUTINO tlE .StlI‘RHMK Nov. 3 
CoiiNoii.; 10 a. in. 

11 ,1). Ha 


App. A. Draft reply to the observations 130 
of the Bulgarian Delegation on the 
conditions of peace. 

App. B. Draft reply to the Bulgarian ilip 
re(|ue.sl for inodiliealion of the fron- 
tiers assigned to Bulgaria. 

Apii. G. Meiuoraniluin eimeerning a re- tyo 
rpiesl from ihe Latvian Government 
for asHistauee. 

App. 1 ). Reporl of a meeting l onerniing lyg 
(he eonqienHalion to he tleniaiuletl ol' 
the (lernian Govennuent for the 
.sinking at Seaiia Blow. 

(. Deei.sion not to .send tronp.s to ^fenlel 173 
before the entry iiiin force of ihe 
'rretity of 'Versailles. 

g. BtiiipiTSHton of the Interallied I'rans- ly.j 
jiorl Ginninission, 

3. Gouaideration of Roumanian and 174 
Hungarian c|ue.stions. 

4. Approval of the draft Greek Minori- 17B 
lies Treaty. 

f). Qiieslion of the signing of the treaty 179 
of peace with Bulgaria. 

6. Consideration of a draft reply to a 179 
note from the Netherlands Govern- 
ment regarding German ship.s .sold to 
Dutch navigation companie,s. 

[7. Consideration of a proposal of the lOo 
Allied Railway Commission in Boland 
to open for commercial traffic three 
railway.s cro.ssing the German-Bolish 
frontier north of ’Warsaw,] 

8. Consideration of a rcc|uc,st from the 180 
European Danube Commission for 
the establishment of the new regime 
of the Danube. 

[9, Consideration of a request from the itli 
European Danube Commission for the 
attribution to it of two tugs. | 



NO. AND NAMI 

DAT! 

MAIN or I'.Vil' 

Cmlinwd 

Nov. 3 

10. Consideratlou of a German nole re- i8t 
garding (he shiiimeiU of polatoi's pur- 
chased by Germany in Dcnniarln 

Military Rrpresf.nta- 
TivES of Tim Supreme 
War Council 
Vcraaillc.s 

0 (T, 30 

App. A. Rcporl on the .suggested iiceupa- 181 
lion of felemel. 

S.w.c. 477 




Military Rephrsenta- 
•TiVES OF THE Supreme 
War (Joungil 
Versailles 
s.w.c. 476 

French Delegation App. G. Note concerning the ministerial 183 

situation in Hungary. 


Oct. 30 App. B. Siipprcwion of the Interallied 183 
Transport Gommitlcc. 


M. PiGIION 
Paris 


App. D. Telegram to Bucharest request- 184 
ing the Allied Ministers there to 
obtain a reply from the Roumanian 
Government to an Allied note con- 
cerning questions outstanding. 


M. Nefveu 
Paris 


Oct. a8 App. G. Note to M. Pichon regarding 185 
German shi])s acquired by Dutch 
navigation conipnnie.s during the war. 


DuAFTINO ( lOMMITTEK 


Oct. 31 App, II. Nole ('(mc'ernitig tlu! reply to 18G 
M. Nepvcu’.s note above. 


European Danudf. 
GoMMtSSrON 


App.J. Request Cor rcpresmUalion at the 186 
coufcreucc to establish the new regime 
of the Danube, 


German Deleoation 


13 Meetinci of Supreme 
Council: 10,30 a.m, 
H.D. 83 


Oct. 27 App. L. Note concerning the .shipment of i86 
potatoe.<) from Denmarlc to Germany, 

Nov, 4 [i. Curtailment of service on German 187 

railways.] 

2. Question of troops of occupation in 187 
Hungary; attitude of Admiral Horthy. 

3, Arrangements preparatory to putting 19a 
into force the Treaty of Versailles. 

[4. Transport in the Baltic of wood 19^ 
destined for Belgium.] 

5. Railway system of the Baltic Pro- ig, 
vinces. 

G. Approval of a note to the Netherlands ig 
Charg6 d’Affaires relative to the 
German ships sold to Dutch naviga- 
tion companies during the war, 

7. Representation of the European ic 
Danube Commission at the confer- 
ence to establish the new regime of 
the Danube. 

8. Question of a protocol to be signed by i( 
Bulgaria. 

9. Notification of the ratification of the i 
Treaty of Versailles hy Japan. 


b 
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N(i, ANU NAMl 


Km tJ. (lu'RK 
No. :i 


14 Mrn'iNo or Soi’ki’mi' 
tVniNci! ; lo.pii ,>,m. 
it.n. Hi 


.Sui’ttr.MK CliHiNdir, 
Unrnstt DRt.noATtoN 


15 Mi’.F.TiNa OF KuFwr.MK 
ClouNon.; lo.no a,ni. 

II.D. 8f) 


UAH' NUlN ■itillll I 1 I'Vi.l 

Nov. r App. l\. 'IVlojpaoi Id Sir \i. (Imwr ir- ii^y 

(.■.ii'tliiiK the ailu.ition in llmm.iiy. 

Nuv, .j App. I'i. I’uipiAccl It'ilcr ti) ihf (ill. nut- U)H 
(I'AlV.iius (>r lilt' Nftlii‘il.unl'1 vi'l.vtivi' 
to tioiiii.in sliips soil! to Duliii 
lUlvig.Uiiiii < otiip.iiili‘'i till! ill):; llu' w.ir. 

Nov. 5 I. Appioval o)' a irlcui.iiii lo Sir (i. n|i) 
tlii-ik loum'oiii); i|uv.ilkiti.^ umiu-i lid 
with the oviU'iuitioii of Riiimiimi.in 
troops from J Imii;iuy. 

а. Ainnigeineiit!) lor the lii.sl meeting tif ant) 
the Coiineil of the I.cagitf. of Nutioiw. 

IP Refusal of the request of the Pro- got 
visional Government of Meincl for 
authorization to .send representatives 
lo Paris. 

4. Drafting of iastruclions lo the Allied aoi 
Commission to examine into the 
evacuation of the Btiltic Provinces. 

[5. Questions still lo be taken up by the ao;) 
Supreme Council.] 

1 ). Question of certain Genuau ttmkcr.s. 203 

Nov. fi Ajip. A. Draft telegram from the Supreme 203 
( loiineil to .Sir G. Cleik eoiieeiiiiiig 
t|iie,s(i()iw connected with the t'vacuii- 
litm of Ron maul an Iroojis from Iluu- 
Kiiry. 

Nov. App. 11 , Approved text of the above lelC“ 2o.| 
gram to Sir Cl. Clerk. 

Nov. 4. App. ( 1 . Note emieeriiiiig a reqtie.st from 203 
the Provisiomil CovermnenI ol'Mt'mel 
for permtsshm lo .send repieseatatlvt's 
to Park, 

Nov. G I. .Situation in Hungary. got! 

2. PuhHeatiou of the Allied note and gop 
suincxed protocol recently addre.s.setl 

lo the Gorman GoverntneuL, 

3. Salaries of the personnel of Control 209 
Coinmis.slons in Germany. 

4. Question of publication of the corre- aog 
spondcnce with the Austrian Delega- 
tion. 

5. Questions relative to the dcmobillza- 210 
lion of General Haller’s Army. 

б. Inlerprctatlon of the financial mea- gio 
sures of coercion taken against Ger- 
many on account of the non-evacua- 
tion of the Baltic Provinces. 

[7. Question of the liquidation of the 211 
property of inhabitants of Schleswig.] 

8. Military missions at Riga. Qii 

9. Arrival of Italian representatives on 2U 
the Plebiscite and Delimitation Com- 
missions. 

[to. Roumanian and Yugoslav represonta- 212 
lion on the commission at Vienna for 
the distribution of rolling-sloek.J 

1 1 . Luxemburg affairs, 212 


•"Vin 



Nil. i\NII NAMl 


MMN tiini)! l,t' 


I'ACU 


Sir (i, Cii.i.RK 
No. ;j 


iiAir 

Nuv. -1 


Ap)). A. 'tVlcpram (o Supi'cnit' Ciuuiu'il 
coiicciiiiiip, Ihc cviuMiallon ol' R(pit~ 
iiiRinan liODps i'niiii Iliingaiy and tlu; 
altilHclc of M, Friodvicli. 


Sir G. Gm'.rk 

Budapest 

No. 4 

% 

Nov. 5 

Apj), 11 . 'J'clcgriiin to Siiiii'cinn Cniincil 
concerning the situation in Hungary 
iind oppo.siiig (he .sugge.stcd einploy- 
inciil of Czechoslovak and Yugoslav 
forces. 

ll^I ER At ,I 1 1' n Ml Ll I'ARY 
MlSStUN 

Budapest 

No. 775 

Nov. 5 

Aiip. C. Tclcgi'uni (0 Supreme Council 
protesting against the suggcslcd occu- 
pation of ]-iuiigary by Czechoslovak 
and Yugo.slav forcc.s. 

In i'erallied Military 
Mission 

Budapest 

Nov. 3 

Nov. 6 

App. D. Telegram to Supreme Council 
concerning Czcchoslov.Tk conditions 
for the evacuation of Salgo Tarjrin, 
App. E. Telegram from the .Supreme 
Council to Sir G. Clerk concerning 
questions relating to the Roumanian 
evacuation of Hungary. 

Mar.siial Foen 

Pari.s 

No. 3249 

Nov. 3 

App. II. Letter to M. Cllcnicnceau con- 
cerning salaries of pcissonncl of the 
Control Cknimussioiis for Germany. 

iSiR I'l. Crowe 

I’iu'b 

Nov. 3 

App. I. Note to M. Ditiasla coiicerniiig 
llie publicalioii of coitc.siioikIciici' ex- 
changed willi (he Austrian Delega- 
tion. 


.6 Ml'K'l'tNti ()l< Sdl'RI'.MH Nov. 7 
(lonN(!ir. : a.ni. 

II. I). B(i 


I. (innsliiiUion nr!) (Inininissioii lo com- uiy 
|iui'o (li<! li.slo ol' Cii'rm.TiiH cluiiRcd 
willi wiir-cnim'.s. 

а. Rulhi)? on cci'lain iu'i’ial claubcs in 
tho 'IVoaly of Versailles. 

3. llrilLsh eledarntion on (ho qucalion of aiB 
I'laslem Galicia. 

4. Consideration of a German note on a 19 
(he organization of (he plebiscite in 
Eiipcn and Malmcdy. 

[5. Removal by German aulhorilics of aao 
material belonging to the German 
Government at Danzig.] 

б. RpplyofPresidentWilsonlocommiini- aao 
cations regarding the first meeting of 

the Council of the League of Nations. 

7. Arrangements for discussions by ex- 221 
peris concerning the execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

8. Notification that M. Venizelos would 222 
request to be heard during the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry for Smyrna. 

g. Question of the tcmpoi-ary regime of 222 
Western Thrace. 


Baron von Leksner 
V ersailles 
No. 28 


Get. 3 App. B. Note (o M. Clemenceau relative 222 
to the plebi-scitc at Eupen and Mal- 
mddy. 



Nil. ,\.M> fV VMI 


tuti 


«I,\IV ‘It ll|I I ! 


I'.'lit 


Ul’il.tilAN l)lU.UttA‘IUIN CJtl, I.], 

17 Ml i.TiNi; Dll' Siii’Ri Ml'. Ntiv, H 
CliniNiiii,: 10.3011,111, 
n.i). II7 


At, 1.11', n Commission oi.- C>t, ii| 
UNqotRY 1 OH. Smyrna 
Conslaulinoplu 

18 Mki'.'I'inc.! qv .Surremr Nov. 10 
CouNciiL.; 10.30 a.m. 

II. D. 88 


Bauon von I.mu.sni'.r Nov, 7 

Pari.s 
No. 4O 

British Delegation Nov. 7 


Drafting Committee 


Commission on Belgian 
Affairs 


19 Meeting or Supreme Nov. i i 
Council; 10.30 a.m. 

II.D. 89 


.\|t|). C. Noif 111 M. Dui.i'ii.i u'l.uivt' To U'jli 
l'.U|icii .111(1 Malmi'-ily, 

1. S.ilai'U's of llii' |R‘iMimu'l of tloiitiol ‘j'ji) 
Coiiiiuissioiw ill (ici'inauy. 

i!. Consulcralion of The ii'|i()i'l of tlie 'j'ji) 
Conmii.ssioii of l''.i\i(uiiy foi' Sruyi'iui; 
licaniiK of M. \^‘iii/.(‘los. 

,\pp. A. Rqun1, with I'cliUccl iloi iimt'iits, 'J37 
on hicklfill.s ill coniu'Mioii ivith the' 
Crock ocoupiUiou of SmyiTui, 

1. Iluliau suggestion rdalive to the jiro- or,!) 
longation or jiostpnncnu'iit of the 
work of the Supreme Coiinoil. 

2. German municipal elcetioiLS in Upper ulii 
Silesia. 

[3. Granting of a iSwi.s.s rcqiie.st relative 2(12 
to the insertion in treaties .still to he 
signed of dausc.s relative to Swiss 
ncutralily. [ 

Situalion in Smyrna; discussion of the 2(12 
Report of the Allied (Innunis.sion of 
l'ln(|uiry. 

3. Kefn.sal III .sanction Ihc cxporl In ulill 
Kii.ssia of German mtinitinnM and war 
itialerial. 

(i. I'rnccdnre for llm cniivocaiinu of the ’jd!) 
lir.sl iiiceling of llie Coiiiidl of Ihe 
l.eai(ne 111' Nalions, 

7. Adoption of a reply lo llii' (Jei'iiiiiii 270 
note rdalive to llm plehisdles al 
liiipeit and Malm('‘(ly. 

y\p]). A, Noll' lo M, Clcmeneeaii rdalive 271 
lo imniicipal dcelions in Ujiper 
.Silesia. 

App. C, Note to the Supreme Council 272 
regarding the. export of Chinnan anus 
to Ru.s.sia; aetivitic.s in Berlin of the 
Anti-Bolshevik League. 

App. D. Note relative to the first meeting 273 
of the Council of the League of 
Nalions, enclosing a draft note for 
disiialch by President Wil.son. 

App. E. Proposed reply lo a German 274 
letter on the question of Eupen and 
Malmiidy, 

1. Qjueslion of replying to M. Venizclos 27,3 
with regard to incidents at Smyrna. 

2. Transport for the German and Aiis- 275 
trian Delegations to the Labour Con- 
ference at Washington. 

3. Observations of the Yugoslav Ddega- 276 
tion regarding the Minoritic.s Treaty. 

[4. Qiiestion of the allotment of merchant 278 
tonnage to Italy and Yugoslavia.’! 



NO, ,\Nn N(\M 1 . 

19 Cmfimu'd 


Drafting Committee 

Commission on Polish 
Affairs 

French Delegation 

20 Meeting of Supreme 
Council: 10.30 a. m. 
ii.D. go 


Allied PIigii Commis- 
sioners 

ConsLantinoplc 

M. Venizelos 
Paris 

Gen. Vaitoianu 
Bucharest 

Sir G. Clerk 
Budapest 
No, 6 

Interallied Military 
Mission 
Budapest 
No. 831 


D.VIT'. M.\IN snil(l Cl' ivveii' 

Nov. ii 5. Rrmovai of German uialcriat from u'/l) 
DaiiziK- 

G. ( loastiiullon of tlic (‘oiiunissloii ‘,>79 
charged with jircparing llic uvgaui/u- 
tion of mixed Irihunals set viji under 
article of the pcaec treaty with 
Germany. 

7. Statius of Eastern Calieia. 279 

B. Qiic.stion.s still to he dcckhxl ))y the U’Bl 
Supreme Council. 

[g. Allowancc.s to members of Bouudary a8a 
Commissions.] 

Nov. 7 App. D. Note concerning naval material aBa 
at Danzig. 

Nov. 10 App. F. Note on the question of Eastern 283 
Galicia. 

App. H. List of questions for regulation 385 
by the Supreme Council. 

Nov. 12 I. Adoption of a note to M. Venizelos 287 
relative to incidents at Smyrna. 

2. Consideration of a reply from llic 289 
Roumanian GoverntncuL to tlie 
Allied note regarding ciucstions out- 
stancliiig. 

3. Siliuuioii in T lungary. 293 

[4. Exiienses of Iran.sport of Allied tvon]W 293 

of oceu\)ali(m and of mnintenanee of 
them and of Plnbiseile ( Immuisslons. ) 

,3. Arrangements for the siginUure of (he ag.], 
Bulgarian treaty. 

( 5 , Evanialion of Cz.eel 10, Slovak troops 29.1. 
from Salgd L'arjdn. 

7. Inlerruptum of railteay Ira/lic in Gtu'- 294 
many. 

B. Uustribution of Austrian eommcrcial 294 
tonnage bctvzcen the Italian tmd 
Yugoslav Governments. 

App. A. Note from the Supreme Council 295 
to M. Venizelos relative to the report 
of the Smyrna Commission of Enquiry. 

Nov. 3 App. B. Telegram complaining of the 296 
activities of the Greek High Com- 
missioner at Smyrna. 

Nov. 4. App. G. Note to M. Clemcnceau con- 296 
cerning press censorship at Smyrna. 

Nov. 2 App. D. Verbal note to the Supreme 298 
Council regarding Hungarian aflairs. 

Nov. 9 App, E. Telegram to the Supreme Coun- 300 
cil reporting on the situation in 
Hungary. 

Nov. 10 App. F. Telegram to the Supreme Coun- 301 
cil giving particulars of a plan .sub- 
mitted by the Roumanian Command 
for the evacuation of Hungary as far 
as the river Theiss. 


■W| 



Nl 1 , AND NAMI 


UAH 


Kl MN I 1 


I'M.) 


21 MiumNfi (II'' SuDHi mi; 
(lutwciic.: io.;)u a-in. 
11,11. !)' 


Ntiv. t'j 


Nov. 12 


r. AinmiV.il (if .1 Iclcc.i.iin Ui .Sii jjuj 
(lli'iL with it'n.iul U) I hiii(',.u i.iii 
tUlUiis. 

2. (JjLi("<litiu »l iDiii IK tiuli'i to ilu‘ At'iio ;siu’, 
luiulu'iil ( IdUunisMiiiii cif ( liiiUi'ol lor 
( icuiiiiuy. 

Wuiiii'iji.il flfillUDs in Upper Sile.'ii.i. ;j(i;5 
[.]. Allow.uicc.'t to peiirr.il'i on iiiilit.uy ;)ii|. 
niis'.ion.s of lontiol who ,ue mil rh.iii" 
men of (oninii.sHioiis or .‘.uh-ronitni.s- 
sions. I 

fi. Reply to the Rdiiiuaiiiiiii (lOVeMimePt ;jO.( 
with regard to lIuiiKiUiau alVaiis, 
fi. (.Xuesliou of the recognition of (he 30t) 
Cfianci-Ducal Goveriuncnt of Luxem- 
burg. 

7. Qiicstion of certain German taukeus. 307 

App. A, I'clegram from the Supreme 30O 
Clomieil to Sir G. Glerk with legard 
to Ifungarian alfaiui. 


HitAi'i'iNtt ( loMMUT) i, Nov. ;i A[ip. 11 . Note to the. General Secretariat jpiy 

eoneeiniiig ii reply to die Geuntui 
rioteofOel. iii relative to aeroiitiiitii .d 
rimleriiil. 


BuiTOit llKt.wiA'rroN Nov. 11 App. G. Nolo cinU'erninK Genuan aero- 301) 

nautical material, 

App. D, I'l’ciptised letler to the Geriiitm 3111 
Dolegnlum relative to inunieipal 
elceluiiw in Ujiper Siletiia. 

Nov. 13 App. F. llrsiH nole to die Roum.ini.ur 311 
GoveimnenI requemiiig inieondilional 
coiiiplianee with Allied demanil'i for 
it Uoiinitinian evaeualitni oflhnig.iiy, 
Rouniaiiitm signature of the 'I’l'eaty of 
.St. Germain, and tlio Minoritie.s 
Treaty, &c. 


22 Meetino or Supreme Nov. 14. i. Report by M. Clcmonccau on a con- 313 
Council: 10.30 a.m. versation with General (loanda and 

11.0. 99 M. Antoncscu concerning the draft 

note to the Roumanian Government, 

2. The cjucstion of. the use of certain 314 
German tankers. 

3. Adoption of a joint report from lire 320 
Polish and Czechoslovak Commissions 
relative to the plebiscite in Teschen. 

4. Situation in Armenia, Georgia, and 321 
Azerbaijan: statement by Colonel 
Haskell, 

5. British proposition regarding men- 322 
sures to be taken to remedy the dearth 

of rolling-stock in Austria, 

6. Adoption of a proposal of the Clom- 323 
mittee on Organization of the Repara- 
tion Commission relative to the di.s- 
Iribiuion of Upper Silesian coal. 



Nl). i\W-> NAMI'. 


D.VI H 


MAIN siJiyrt;!' 




(loNJMi'n’i'.H ON OaiiANi- Aju). H. nriil't doi'isiou n'liitivo lo the 

i(AnoN oi' ’I 111.', Rki'A,. distribiilion ol' Uppci- >Silr,si;m fold. 

RATION C;oMMri'I'|.,t.', 


23 Mi.'.i'r'i'iNo oi'- iStn-RKMi.; Nov. 15 
tIooNon,: lo.;)!) a.m. 

II, n. !);j 


Sir G. Gi.erk Nov. 13 

Budiipcist 
No. 7 

24 Mi(i''.'nNO OF Siii'RUMF Nov. 17 

CSooNtiii,: 10,30 ii.iu. 
n.i). <).i 


French Delegation 

Nov. 16 

Oapt. Fuller 

Nov. 16 

Paris 


British Delegation 

Nov. 14 


I. Klatus ol'Kastcrn Ci.alicia. 3V5 

y. Adoption of a note to Roouianian 3115 
Govcniinciit. 

3. The (jiiestion of tiie extension to 338 
Georgia and Azerbaijan of Goloiicl 
llMkcli’s mission to Armenia. 

.p The quc.stion of the agenda of the 329 
eonfercncc. 

5. The question of provisioning Vienna, 329 

G, Consideration of a telegram from Sir 330 
G, Clerk on the Hungarian situation; 
attitude of Admiral Troubridge. 

7. Use of certain German tankers. 330 

8. The question of the distribution of 330 
enemy warships. 

9. The question of the distribution of 330 
Austro-Hungarian tonnage. 

App. B. Telegram to the .Supreme 331 
Council reporting on political negotia- 
tions in Hungary. 

I. Qiiesiion of the di.sposilion of enemy 332 
warships. 

y. Management of e.crtain German 333 
tankers. 

3. 'I'hc .situation in Iliingary, 338 

4. The. nature, of (lie occupation of 338 
Smyrna by Greek ibrees. 

f). Detention itt the United Statc.s of cx- 338 
German passenger vessels allocated 
to Great Britain for management. 

C. Adoption of a report of the Special 339 
Gorarnittec on the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 

7. Adoption of instructions to General 34.1 
Masterman regarding the disposal by 
Germany of aeronautical material. 

[8. Question of the signature by Yugo- 341 
slavia and Roumania of the financial 
arrangements of St, Germain.] 

[9. Return of Austrian prisoners from 341 
Serbia.] 

App. A. Note relative to the distribution 341 
of enemy warships, 

App. B. Historical summary concerning 343 
the disposal and distribution of enemy 
surface warships. 

App. G. Proposal regarding the distribu- 344 
tion of enemy surface warships. 


Nov. 15 App. D. Two telegrams to the British 345 
Delegation reporting on steps being 
taken for the delivery of tank steamers. 


X'^ni 



Nil. .-XMI NAMi; 


llS-JI 


MM.N !.ll|l|l 1.1 




liumsu l)F,t.K(iA'irtiN Nov. i.j 


Dr.M’Tini; ( '.oMMi r I'l'.K 


25 Mkh'cino (VI' .Sui'ituMi'. Nov. iH 
(.loiiNcir,: Ki.;jo ii.ui. 

H.i), 95 


M, Vmni/.ki.ow Nov, 15 

I’ivi'is 

Sir C>'. (Im'.uk Nov. tfi 

Biula[w.sl 
No. a 

26 Mektino oe Hoi’ueme Nov. 19 

CioiiNc.ii,: u a.iu. 
ii.D, gC) 


Esthonian Ministeu op 
Foreign Affairs 
R eval 

27 Meeting op Supreme Nov. ao 
Gounoil; 10 a.m. 

H.D. 97 


A|ip, F. Mvmoi'.iiuliun looi iMuiiiK I'-lii' ;j.i() 
(Iclciilioii ill till' Uiiiifil vStoti"! oC t'.s- 
CIcTiii.iu vi-isi'li, allot iiifii to 

(lrc.it llriCiiii (iir i\i,uiav,cim‘iit. 

.\pli. fl. Hral'l inslmclioii'; to tlcncral ;|.17 
MasItTuiaii lonciToiiiH live di'.po.'ial 
ortItTiiiau aci'oiiaotical nialcrial. 

[1. 'I'lic ipic.-ilioii of \''lii;o.'ilav (Icnuuid.s 
relative (o the (ILstrilailion ol' .Vtisfro- 
lltiiiftaiian iiiereaiilile loniiai;e.| ' 

а. '1‘lie i|iie.stioii of (he .sitriialuie ol' thfe 
.\ii.stiiaii treaty' Ivy the Yugoslav 
IVIegalioii. 

;i. Approval of I he date for the .signature g.)!) 
of tlie Bulgarian treaty. 

Gon.sideralioii of two letters from ;).19 
M. Venizdo.s relative to the situation 
in .Smyrna. 

5. The .situation in liungary. g.p) 

1). 'I'lii' (|ueslinn of the distrlbutiou of ^5,50 
enemy warships. 

7. (lorrection of a pri'viou.s minute rcla- ;)5o 
live to the use of eertain (lerman 
tankers. 

(i. 'I'he iiueslion of (lerman .ships traits- ;jf,i 
ferred during the war to Duleli 
navigation eompanies. 

App. B. I.ettiT to Ml (llemeiieeau rela- Ufj!! 
live 1,0 the, situation in Smyrnti. 

App. 1 ). Telegram In tlie Stiiiirme ;j,5;i 
Goiineil reporting upon the .situation 
ill Budapest. 

[i.The que.stion of a treaty lietvvcen ;y,5.i, 
Grecee and Bulgaria with regard to 
rceiproc.al emigration.] 

[a. The question of the signature, of the 354 
Minorities Treaty with Rournania.] 

3. Rejection of an Esthonian request for 354 
the c.stablishmcnt of a neutral zone 
between the Baltic States and Russia. 

.4. Request from the Poli-sh Delegation 355 
that the arrangement regarding 
Galicia be communicated to it. 

[5. Organi’zation of plebiscite zones in 355 
Germany.] 

б. The question of the cost of ti-ansporta- 356 
tion of troops and supplies in plebiscite 
areas, 

App. C. Telegram to the Supreme 357 
Council requesting the establishment 
of a neutral zone between the Baltic 
Slates and Russia. 

I. Preparation of a final draft of the 357 
Hungarian Treaty. 

[2. Terms for the distribution of Austro- 358 
Hungarian mercantile tonnage.] 



NO, VNI) NAMI HAI I 

27 Conlfimcd Nov, ‘jo 


Sir G. Clerk Nov. 17 

Budapest 
No. 9 

Organization Com- Nov. 14 

MITTEE OR TUB IIk- 
PARATTON CiOMMISSION 

C0MM1.S,SI0N ON Nov. 110 

I'oi.isit Arrairs 

28 Mbbtino 01' Sm-uLMB Nov, m 

(.lotiNdtr,: ui.ijo a.m. 

H.J). 9 ii 


American Commission 

Nov. 21 

TO Negotiate Peace 


DraI'Ting Committee 

Nov, 19 

29 Meeting of Supreme 

Nov. 24 

Council: 10.30 a.m. 

H.D. 99 



MAIN M'Hfl (.(' 

(;). (jiic'stion ol’ llu; jifovisimuil distiilnt- 
lion of ivilJliiR-.Kork 1 k'(vv<‘(‘o .sIiUin 
l'nnnliij» pail of llu', foi'nu'i' Austi'o- 
[[uiigai’iiin Mouiurliy. | 

4. lixaniiiialion of a rqioil of (he Clom- 
niiltcc on Organization of tlic Roparu- 
lion tJoniinissiou on the trnn.s ol' a 
proposed ¥100,000,000 loan for the 
provisioning of Amlria. 

5. Proposed date of the de[)osi( of rati- 
fication.s of the Treaty of Ver.sailk'.s. 

(i. Statius of Eastern Galicia; hearing of 
MM, Palck and Grab.ski, 

7. Ailjournment of consideration of a 
request of the Polish Delegation that 
negotiations with regard to relations 
between Poland and Danzig be Irans- 
ferred from "Warsaw to Paris. 

App. A. Telegram to the Supreme Council 
reporting on a meeting of the Plun- 
garian Government and Opposition. 

App. E. Report on the terms of a proposed 
loan of $100,000,000 for the provision- 
ing of Austria. 

App. F. Report cndoslng ainciiclmenl.s to 
the (ivaft statute for Eastern Galicia. 

I. Status of I'liustern Galicia. 

[a. Greek adininisiratiou in Smyrna. | 

;). Report by M. Bertlu'lol of his and 
M. Dutasta’s interview witli (he th'r- 
inan delegates on tlie .subject of 
questions comieclcd with (he entry 
into force of the Treaty of Vcisaillc.s. 

4. I.abour Conference in Washington. 

[5, Conliscalion of Greelc Orthodox pro- 
perty in tiungary.] 

[6. Liquidation of property of Schlcs- 
wigers residing abroad.] 

7. Rejection of a request from the Dutch 
Government to import war material 
from Germany. 

[8. Approval of the draft treaty regarding 
Spitzbergen.] 

App. A. Summary of the American posi- 
tion regarding Eastern Galicia. 

App. E. Note relative to the request of the 
Netherlands to receive war material 
from Germany. 

I. Negotiations with the German Delega- 
tion. 

[2. Financial arrangements in the plebi- 
scite territories and Danzig and 
Memeh] 

[3. Allowances to personnel of Allied 
Commissions.] 


T'Al.l 

iirio 

dhl) 

:j(ia 

369 

369 

3G9 

.373 

377 

37 » 

379 

382 

38a 

382 

382 

382 

383 

384 

385 
387 

387 


wy 



Nil, .\NII N,\Mr 


!l\ll 


M •il’ll|l I I 


I' VI. I 


29 Coiitimieil 


Baron von Lersner 
Paris 


Baron von Leubnrr 
Paris 
No. -147 

M. Clt.l',MK,NllHAU 
Pari, 4 

M. (It.liMHNOHAU 
Paris 

MM. PaTUK AN!) 
Gradski 
Paris 


MM. Patbk and 
Gradski 
Paris 


British Delegation 


Niiv. V.| -1. ('iiKililiriit til .Sir < -, < I'ln k’l. uiii-'inrt. ■j(iy 

I , , Nt'Koti-ttiiiil'. lit‘IWi'c‘11 lilt' Puli', h ;jUll 

(Jovfi'umt'iit awl (ii) till' lily ul' D.iii- 
vig, (/i) llif (tt'i'm.ui ( luvt'mmt'iil. 

0. Atltiptioii of a iiiilf III Ihu Cii'rm.iii ;j(l|| 
tiovi'i'iinu'Dl (■oiici'rniii).i, tlu' .salt' ul' 
(•I'l'iiiaii acuiii.uiliral m.iti'iial. 

(7. Appoiiitiiu'iil, of a ,siil)-t'oiuiuiiU'i' uf ;ii)o 
ihe CloDiniitlri' uii ( Irg.ini/.iliun uf 
llu- Rt'par.Uiuu ( ',unimis,sum cluirgi d 
wilh iht' iiiiiiiovfiiu'iiL of I iri'ulatioi' 
of ioliiiii>-st(uk in tlif <'jc-Aii.slii'- 
1 liiiigarian I'anpirc. ] 

II. (lormau soldiers dcmobiU/.ed in the lyjo 
Sclilcswig pli'bi.st'itc area, 

Nov. a I App. A. Note loM. Dnia.sta informing him 390 
of the departure of Herr von Simsoii 
for Berlin aiid protrating again.st the 
association of the repatiialitin of 
prisoners of war with the coming into 
I'tircc of the peace ireaty, 

Nov. a;! App. B. Note to M. Dulasla rcqucsliag 391 
poalponi'iiK'iil of a inccling vvilli 
Allied repTOcntalivi's until the rcUiru 
lo Piii'i.4 tifllcrr von Siinsmi. 

Nov. «a App. 0 . _ Nole lo Baron von Lersner con- |i()t 
oerning delay in signing the proloctil 
of raiilienllon of the peace Ircaly, 

Nov. a.i App. D. Poslsi'i'ipt to llu; above nole. to ;i<)a 
Jlaron von Lcasiut. 

Nov. 17 App. n. Note to M. (llemenccan re- yjia 
quesiiiig that negolialions between the 
Polish tJovcrnmeiiL and the City tif 
Danzig should take place in Paris. 

Nov. ig App. I. Note lo M. Glemenceau regarding 393 
negotiations concerning questions re- 
lating to the execution of the peace 
treaty. 

Nov. 24 App. J. Draft note to the President of the 393 
Interallied Aeronautic Control Clom- 
mission for Germany for transmission 
to the German. Government upon the 
going into force of the peace treaty, 

Nov. aa App. L. Note relative to the demobiliza- 394 
lion of German forces at Flensburg. 


30 Meeting of Supreme Nov. ag i. German evacuation of the Baltic 395 
Counqil: 10,30 a.m. Provinces. 

H.D. 100 [3. Allowances to personnel of Allied 396 

Commissions.] 

3. Qjiestion of the answer of the Ron- 396 
manian Government to the Allied 
note. 

4. Consideration of a note from the 398 
Yugoslav Delegation regarding the 
treaty for the protection of minorities. 


VTCVI 



NU, \N11 NAMr IIA'IK MMNSHIinir.l' 

30 CmlUhmd Nov. uf) 5. Aki'cciuouI upon a reply lo the. liul- 

Kai’ian Delegation regarding reeiproeiil 
iuitiiigration between CJreece and 
Bulgaria. 

(>. Adoption of a note to lire CJennan 
Govminieiit relative lo demobilised 
German soldlcr.'i in the Sehlcswig 
plebiscite area. 

7. .Scat of the ncgotiutioii.s between 
Poland and the city of Danzig, 

8. Disposal of Russian war inaleiial left 
in Ronmania after tlte demobilization 
of the Russian Army. 


General Niessel 
Tilsit 

Marshal Foch Nov. 25 

Paris 


Drafstno CoAtwiTTEE Nov. 24 


General Trainu- Nov. 15 

liATtniEEt' 

Paris 

No, 11571 

31 MeI'.TJNO (W .Sdl’REME NoV. 2(1 

Clodwirr,! Id, go a.ui. 
n.n. 11)1 


32 Meeting of Supreme Nov. 29 
Coondil: 10.30 a.m. 

H.D. 1 02 


App. A. Telegram to Marshal Foch con- 
cerning the German evacuation of the 
Baltic Provinces. 

App. B. Telegram to General Niessel 
giving him authority to take necessary 
action to ensure the German evacua- 
tion of the Baltic Provinces. 

App. F. Note lo the Gemma Government 
regarding demobilized Germans at 
Flcnsburg. 

App. O. Note lo M. Glcmcnccau regard- 
ing Riis.sian war-inatorial in Rou- 
luania. 

1. Distribuliou of enemy war.siiiiw, 

2. Negoliations between J'oland and the 
e,i(y of Danzig. 

[3. lixcqualurs of foreign consuls at 
Danzig prior to the eslabli.shnUint of 
the, free city,] 

[4. Gommuiiieation of article 435 of llic 
Treaty of Vcrsaille.s (o Spain and 
Sweden.] 

5. Request of the Austrian Delegation 
for the insertion of an article in the 
Hungarian treaty to guarantee food 
supplies from Hungary to Austria. 

6. Roumanian questions; time-limit for 
the Roumanian reply to the Allied 
note; protection of Jews in Roumania. 

Question of the distribution of enemy 
surface warships. 

Question of the distribution of enemy 
submarines. 

Modification of the Roumanian Mi- 
norities Treaty. 

Consideration of a letter from the 
King of Roumania to M. Poincard 
with regard to relations between 
Roumania and the Principal Allied 
Powers. 

Question of the determination of the 
provisional eastern frontiers of Poland. 

■^XVh 


I’AIll' 

:i;)« 

.'D.'l 

400 

402 

403 

403 

403 

404, 

406 

-lO'J 

411 

411 

411 

412 

415 

420 

428 

424 

424 



N<l. ANII NAMI 


32 it'ltll/illlltll/ 


Fiiv-Nciii nr,i.r.(iA'niiN 


King ov Roumania 


mrr. 

M ON i 1 

r \i.i 

Nov. 2i| 

(i, Mninteiiaiwf of Uu’i’ii.ui lui■,on('^. of 
iv.ir and rcfui;i'i-'. in tiriin.ui}-. 


Nov. “11 

.Vpp. /\. .Sniniiiary of dm ‘liluaiiou with 
I't'g.ird to .snniMulcicd ciuMiiy sub- 
ni.u inis. 

.I“ft 


.‘\pp. B. Proposals comi'niinn I'oriny siili- 
iiiariiiis. 

4-hl 


A()p. (I. .Si.iti-iui'ot of lUf luinilifi' of .sub- 
uiariius in llu‘ .kllit il n.ivifs. , 

4-!i) 

Nov, u.| 

Apii. D. r.etU'l' to I’l'f.sidi'iil I’oini'.iie 
with regard to relations belweeii 
Roninania inul the Prlnei\>al Allied 
Powens. 



Apj). E. Additional draft jivounol to 

43« 


the ireaty of June u8, lyu). belweeti 
the rriiicipal Allied aiitl Assoeialed 
Powers and Poland. 


SpKGiAt Commission on 
Rikssian Puisonurs ok 
WaK in (It'.UMANV 
Paris 


App. F. Nolo to tlie Slijutiiu' t'louiieil ();)i 
relalive In expiMises ihr llie iiiaiu- 
teiiance of Rus.siaii prisonci's of war 
and rcfiit.'ces in Clennany, 


33 MKirriNii oi' S iii'UKmk 
(Immnii,: io.;)n a. in. 
n.ii. t<>;t 


Sir G. Clerk 


Mr. Polk 
P aris 


Marshal Foch 
Paris 
No. 5505 

Marshal Foch 
Paris 


Dee. i i, Reiiorl liy Sir (1. Clerk on lUin- 
Harian alVair.s. 

a. Military flilniaum in CJerinany. .ptll 

3 . RelalioiiH helweeu the. Fsllionian . 13 H 
(loverinueiil and (Ji'iieral Vudi'niU'li. 
Adoption of a form of orK'anizalion <|;|!) 
for the Interallied Camiinissinns of 
(lout rot in BnlKUria. 

5. C^ne.stioii of a reply to a Cierman note 4.10 
on the iSeapa Flow hu ideiU. 

(). Adoplitiii ofa reply to a German note 440 
conrerninK prisoners of war. 

7. iStoeks of Russian earlridfU'.s in Ger- 4.1 1 
niany. 

8. (.Question of the determiiuUlnn of the 44a 
jirovisioiial eastern fronlicLS of Poland. 

9. Possible signaLnre by Montenegro of 44,^ 
a separate peace with Gerniany, 
Austria, and Bulgaria. 

10. Preparation of the Hungarian treaty. 44,3 

Nov. 29 App. A. Report on his mission to Buda- 444 
pest. 

Dec. I App. B. Telegram to General Bandholtz 451 
inviting the tiungarian Government 
to send delegates to Ncuilly to receive 
the conditions of peace. 

Nov. 27 App. G. Letter to M. Clemenceau re- 452 
garcling the military situation in 
Germany. 

App. D. Note requesting the German 453 
Government to restrict the organiza- 
tion of military forces. 


wtMn 



MU. .VNIJ N.NMl 


DAir 




Maiisiiai, Focii 
J\u‘is 
No. 5514 


Baron von LEUfaNRU 
I'lvi'is 
No. 53 

Banion von Lersnor 
riiris 
No. 54 


General Tciiek- 

BATCHEFF 

Paris 

No. 3-1 103 

M. Plamenatz 
Ncxtilly-sur-Scinc 
No. ioO(i 

34 Ml'.E’l’lNO OF iStll’UEMF; 
tIcniNcn,: 10.30 n.iu. 
u.n, lo.i 


35 Meeting of Supreme 
Council; 10,30 a.in. 
ii.D, 105 


MAIN ,Mm|l LV 

Nov. iiB AiJ|). R. l.olU'F to M, GlrmftK'cau ro- 434 
Kfirding rclnlioiis botwi'iTi tiu) li.s- 
thoniaii GowniiiiCTU .tikI GcucTal 
Yudciiilch. 

Nov. ay .\iip. G. Nolo to M. C 'lenience, an tean.f- 453 
luiUing a nuTiiommluin roiu eniing 
tlic .seultling of tlie Gcrninn vvar.sliips 
at Scapa I'low. 

Nov. ay App. H. Note to M. Clcmcnccau relative 458 
lo the icpatriatloii orGcnuan prisoners 
of war. 

Dee. i App. I. Note from the Supreme Council 461 
to Baron von Lersner regarding the 
repatriation of German prisoners of 
war. 

Nov. ly App. J. Letter to Marshal Foch concern- 463 
ing Russian cartridges in Germany. 


Nov. 16 App. L. Note to M. Glcnicnceau concern- 464 
ing the possible signature by Moiile- 
iicgro of a separate peace with Ger- 
many, Austria, and Bulgaria. 

Dee. u I. Report hy M, Dutasta of an interview 466 
with ihuon von Lersner. 

a. Bxploilalion of the Pee.s mines, 4(17 

3. (ijiestioii of a reply to the German 4(17 
Hole on the Scapa Flow iiieidenl. 

4. Insert ion in the Hungarian peace treaty 467 
of an article concerning Finme. 

[5. Ajipoinlment of a Goimnitlec to dis- 469 
tribute the rolling-stock of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.] 

[6. Claims of inheriting states for rolling- 469 
stock of the former Austro-ILungarian 
Monarchy.] 

y. Approval of the declaration relating 470 
to the provisional eastern frontiers of 
Poland. 

8. Western Galicia. 470 

g. Distribution of enemy submarines. 471 

Dec. i App. A. Note of an interview between 473 
M. Dutasta and Baron von Lersner 
with regard to the putting into force 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Dec. 2 App. G. Draft reply to the German note 474 
of November 27 regarding the Scapa 
Flow affair. 

App. D. Draft article on Fiume to be in- 475 
serted in the Hungarian peace treaty, 

Dec. 3 [i. Personnel for the German mine- 476 

sweeping service.] 

2. German activities in Sclvleswig. 476 

3, Plans of the Turkish Government for 477 
the reconstruction of Constantinople. 


VY1V 



Ml. A.N'Il MAMI 


!i\ll 


MAIN l I 


»• M.l 


JS tkmliinifj | |. Oufilim) ol llu- MiMlimi ol .i |1|I1. .["yy 

visional I ommlMiiim tti oif’.iiii.'i' tlii" 

( ill tilaliiMi 111 ' iDlliiif'-siiii'k ill ilu' 
Jiixitssor si. Ill's 111' lilt' liiuiii'i Aiisiiii- 
Hiiiii>aiiaii Miinaii liy.) 
l''iiiauci.il aii.uiHciiu'iils \iilli ViU',ii- ^y!S 
slavia. 

li. l>i'lay ill' the Riniiii.ini.in u'lily tii llic .|';t) 
ii'cciit Allied note. 

I7, I'lM'iiuatnr iirrnieijiii t ou.Mils .vl Daii/'y^ .jllj 
piioi' to llio e.stalilishineiU iil the f^ee 
eily.J 

British Di'IXgaiion Dee. i App, B. Mcnini.tndiiin fur the .Snpu-me 

Cloiiiicil conccuuiig Ci'eiin.ui ;u tivlties 
ill Sclik'bwig. 

PRENCH DelegAiion Dec. a App. C, .Suininary of a telegr.ini from tin- .(li^ 

I’renrh Charge cl’Afl'aires at BueU.irest 
regarding llin Roninani.in reply to 
the recent Alliecl noie. 


36 Meiuini. or Stii'ui'.Mi. Dee. y,. |i, I'iuiineial urraiigements with Yngo- . 1 II 5 

CouNon.; io.;iO a.m. stavia.l 

H.n, 107 a. (.Jiiestioii of the rejily to the (leiinati .illli 

note, rel.itive to the .sinking .U Si.ipa 
Blow. 

Adoption of a tlran treaty deliiniiing .illll 
(he frontiers of i’nland and Czeiho- 
slovtikia. 

(.p Kxpen.se,s of (he Inleniatinnal 're.Hihen ilKI 
<!<itnniission,| 

ij. Rcmmiinttin airains. <((lt) 

ti. Adoiitioii of the draft, fituini'i.il, .|(li) 
eenpoinie, and reparation eluii.ses of 
(ho treaty of pe.aeo with lltingary. 

7. Approval of a reque.st of Clhaneellor q()o 
Renner that he .should 0011.11111 with 
the .Supreme Clduncil on the ceononiie 
situation of Austria. 

0 . Bornicr Au.stro-Iiungarian war.sliijis iipo 
at Spalato. 

App. B. Draft treaty delimiting the .jrin 
frontiers of Poland and Ozecho- 
slovaltia. 


37 Meeting of Supreme Dec. 6 
Council; 10,30 a.m, 
ii.n. 108 


1. Consideration of resolutions passed at 
the. session of the Supreme Economic 
Council in Rome with regard to (a) 
Austria; (i) danger of non-ratificatiou 
of the Treaty of Versailles; (e) Ar- 
menia; (rf) Russia; (c) German 
tankers. 

2. Qjiestions of the customs control on 493 
tlte Franco-German and Gennano- 
Bclgian frontiers and of the payment 

of German customs duties on a gold 
basis. 

3. Recent political developments in 495 
Roumania. 



NO. AND NAMF 


ii.vri'. 


.Sm'MKMK lU:tlNOMUt 

(loUNClII, 

Rome 

OiuiANi/.ivnoN CloM- 

MITTF.E OF TltE Rf;- 
PARATtON tlUMMIS.SrON 

O.U. No, .1.1,0! 


38 MAiTING of SuPRIiME 
CouNC'.ti, : 10,30 a.m. 
H.i). icjg 


Poi.iaii Df.t.hoa'I’kin 


SF,(lRl'VrAUIA'r-C!F,Nl''.RAI. 
01' Tilt'. I’l'.AOH 
( lONFI'.Hl'.NGH 

39 Mw'.ttno OF SoPUi'.ME 
ClotiNOir.: 10,30 a.m. 
II.T). I to 


MAIN annji.t'.T paiiv; 

App. A. Rp.'iohuioii.s- I'oiK'pi'ninif AiKtria, .pj;) 
ilatipci' of non-iTUilicallou of (lu; 
'i'lTaly of Vpv.saillp.s, Annonut, Russia, 
and Gonnau tankciH. 

Nov. ay App. H. Note fo M. Cllpmenroati with 500 
I'flaU’d dociinu'iits i-elative to (a) 
pi.i.s(oias control on llio Rmnco-Gci’- 
man and Bolgo-Clcrnian IVonliei'.s, (//) 
payment of German customs duties on 
a gold basis. 

Dec. 7 [i. Cost of administration of Western 50G 

Thrace.] 

a. Qiicstion of a Belgo-Gcrman conven- 50Q 
tion relative to the reimbursement of 


German marits held by Belgium. 

3. Rights of Poland to reparation. 506 

4. Questions remaining for settlement by 507 
the Supreme Council. 

5. Roumanian affairs. 510 

C. Sanction of purchase of Russian car- 510 


tridges in Germany for account of 
General Tchcrbatchcff. 

7. Refusal of a purchrise of Rti.ssian car- 5 1 1 
1 ridges in Germany for account of 
Pinlaud. 

Doe. 5 App. ( 1 . Note conccnuiig the rights of 51a 
Poland to reparatitm. 

App. D. List of oiitstaudiug ([ucstious to 313 
be .settled by the .Supreme Gounell. 

Doc. <) I. Distribution of enemy warslilps. f)!.]. 

K. Drafting of the treaty between the fjp} 
Principal Allied Powers and Rou- 
maiiia for the protection of minorities ; 
protection of Jews in Ruumania. 

3. Question of the reorganization of the 519 
Supreme War Council at Versailkts. 

[4. Execution of article U59 of the Treaty 519 
of Versaillc.s.] 

5. Determination of frontiers between 5:9 
Hungary and Croatia. 

6. Employment of contingents from Togo 520 
and the Cameroons for the defence of 
metropolitan and colonial territories. 

7. Questions relative to the peace treaty 529 
with Hungary. 

8. Collection by Germany of customs 523 
duties in gold marks. 

9. Cost of the Allied armies of ocettpa- 524 
tion. 

to. Organization of the Commission for 524 
the distribution of rolling-stock and 
material belonging to the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

II. Composition of the Hungarian peace 525 
delegation. 

13 , Farewell to Mr, Polk on his departure 525 
from Parks, 
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Nd, AMI M lUl 

11 1 1 r 

M itv -.eiiji ( [ 

r \>,i 

Ibiul'iii Ih'i r.iiAT'uiN 

1 )(■(•, !t 

.■\pp. Mddilicd pidpd'..d it'n.udiiii'. die 

(li.ili i bill 1(111 III eiu ms iiii l.u e IS .11 '.liiii'.. 

S-ltt 


Dec. () 

.\pp. 11. Dl.ltl dulc l'i Ini die lull l.illied 
N.iv'.il t '.iiniiiiri'iidii Idi 'lUpiT lutfiuliiu' 
lilt- dispo'i.il 111 ciKTiiy ss.iiiliip‘1. 

ft "7 

( IlIM.MlV'.KlN (IN Rdll- 
MANIAN ANll \'lUl(l- 
SL.W .Vir.URS 

Dec, () 

.\pp. D. Rcjidil 1 (lilt Cl iiiiii; dll' I'nuidei', 
beUsecii lUinipiry .iiitl tlm.ni.i. 

:i- 7 l 

K'l. Iliw/.VR 
lUid.'ipest 

No. 223 

Dec. .[ 

1 '. 'I'ele.RiMiii td M. ( 4 einem(^ 1 n 
rcqiussliii.g lli.U die RiMim.iiiian '.iii- 
tluiritic.s .sliduld iclf.nc ceil.iln llmi- 
gariaii dllicials in rdiiiit Niiiii \v idi die 
dispatch of the llmig.iriaii peace 
delegation to Paris. 

r.;j* 


MpKTINU or StlPIiEME 

CloiiNoii.; to/jo fi.tii. 

II.U. I I I 


Dec. i6 


1. CloDiinfr ink) forcr ol' the lrc;ily witli 
Oerniaiiy; delay in anival of Hriti'.li 
rotilingcnls lor iho jili-hijiC’iti' areas. 

2. R<-.ski<;led powers ol' die ii<‘w Aniei'i- 
can KepieseuUitive cm die .Supreme 
( lomieil. 

;j. ( limsideiatiiiu iif the (ieniiaii reply f,;)’.! 
(d die Allied mile iil' Deeemliei' li with 
legiird 1(1 (luemiiiiiH eiiiineeietl widi 
live pullini; iiilii lliree iil' die 'I’le.iiy 
111 ' Vei'siiilli's. 

([. (.dieHCum 111' Ihe Vorai’lbeiy,. 'ypi, 

e,. I’rdvi.sUiiiiuj.' of Austri.i. 511,1) 

1). Ueariiiu ol' tlliaiieelldr Renner nil the lyili 
eediioinie .sUiialidii iil' Austria. 


lUium VON la'',it'iNi''.u 
I’aris 
No. Dfi 


l)co. i<i. App. A. Note to M. (Iltiiueueeau reliUivti 5;i!) 
to qiu’slidiw cdiuK'cled widv the. 
piuiiiifi iiiid foree. of tlvii 'I’reaty iil' 
Vorsailles and ihe. sinking at Seapa 
I'ldW. 


SEfiRKTARrAT-GnNKUAr. 
or rim I'eacih 
CloNFEKIiNGIi 

French Dei.eoation 

Frenqii Delegation 

Chancellor Renner 
Paris 


41 Meeting of Supreme 
Coungil: 10,30 a.m. 
H.D. na 


Dec. 15 App. tl. Note reporting deelaratkiiis 5.(1 
made hy Harem vein fieisner when 
coiniriimicatiug die above note to 
M. Dutasia, 

Dec. 12 App. D. Note on the cjnesiion of tin; 3/ia 
Vorarlberg. 

App. E. Note concerning the danger.s of 543 
the diaiutegratio'n of Austria. 

App. F. Declaration to the Supreme 545 
Council regarding the critical food 
situation in Austria. 

Dec. 17 I. Economic and financial assistance to 540 
the Austrian Republic. 

2. Collection by Germany of customs 550 
duties in gold marks, 

3. Report by M. Loucheur of a confer- 351 
ence between the Allied and German 
delegates on the subject of reparations 
claimed by the Supreme Council for 

the Seapa Flow sinking. 



NO, ANit NAMl 


OA’ll 


MAIN SOl'P <.l 


I'Al.l, 


41 ( 'nnliiinrd 


42 IvrppTiNu or .SuriucMK 
C',ounc;il: lo.'jo a. in. 
n.D. 1 13 


M/MWUm. I'Vk.ii 


Cot.ONKi, Haskei.i, 
C lauciisiifi 


Frkncu Delegation 


43 Meeting or Supreme 
Council: 3 p.m. 
H.D. 1 14 


Dec. 17 


Dcr. iB 


Dw'. 14 


4. RifflU nf pi'ii’i'ily ihiiincil by Vnpn-- 
slavia lor rt‘]iaralion.‘i. 

1 3. I’rolccTiitii 1)1' Allii'tl naliimab, brarcr.s 
of haiiknolrn i.ssiiril by thi- Soviet 
Covcrimicul of lUmt’iU’y. | 

T. Si 1 11:1 (ion in the llaltic I’rovinc'rs; iiro- 350 
posal by Maihlial Foeh that Cleneral 
Nieti-scl should be. changed ivitli a nii.s- 

sion to Fsthonia. 

U. Nolillcation to Rouniania and Poland 561 
of the frontier betv\-eL’n Rornnania and 
Eastern Galicia in Rukovina. 

3. Line of demarcation between the 5G3 
Government of General Denikin and 
the stales of the Caucasus. 

[4. Repatriation of Bulgarian prisoners 564 
of war.] 

5. Distribution of enemy submarines; 564 
withdrawal of a reservation by M. 
Matsui. 

6. Conditions under which the German 564 
warships .should be delivered to the 
Allies. 

7. Report by M. Loucheur ofn conference fjGfj 
between the Allied and Gennaii 
dolegale.s' eoncerning the reparnliciii 
demanded I'or the Scapn Flow all'air. 

A\)p. A. Note to the Suprenii' tionneil on 3(ili 
the (.ievnian e.vaeuation of the Baltic 
I’roviiiccs tiiid the i)ro])osed mi.ssion 
of Geiicnd Nies.sel to Rsthoidti. 


App. Cl. 'Felcgrain rcportiiip; the concln- 5(19 
Sion of an agreement between Ar- 
menia unci Azerbaijan. 

Dec. 13 App. E. Memorandum on the conditions 570 
under which the German warships 
should be delivered to the Allies. 

Dec. ao 1. Compensation claimed by the Su- 571 
prerae Council from the German 
Government for the Scapa Flow 
affair. 

2. Question of the signature of the proto- 572 
col between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Germany; attitude of the 
United Stales. 

3. Conditions under which the German 574 
warships should be surrendered. 

4. Question of the Polish list of Germans 576 
accused of violating the laws of war. 

[5. Rights of Allied nationals, holders 577 
of banknotes issued by tlie Soviet 
Government of Hungary.] 

[6. Insertion in the Flungarian peace 577 
treaty of clauses relative to certain 
railways of common interest to Flun- 
gary and (a) Yugoslavia, (b) Rou- 
mania.] 


xxxtii 



Nil. ,VMI N \M 1 IvMl 

43 ( I'l-s.’jn 


Uii.M riNi: I liiiiMn I'M. l)i'i . i(| 

Oii(i.s.Ni/.\rioN C.oMMi.s- 17 

SION (iv 

'rUIHl'N.VI .S 


F RI'.NCll LIf.I.UC.A'I'ION 

44 Mrrtinu of Sm'RKMK Di-c. 
CoxmciiL; io.;jo ;i.m. 

H.l), 1 15 


4 S Mkhtino of Sui’iuiMK Dec. a.i- 
CoirNC'.ii,; 10. 30 a.m. 
ii.n, 1 16 


Dec. 23 


Japanese Delegation 


M O'. MI1I|1 I 1 !■ \l,l 

7. I )i|iliiiii.il i< l^■pll''lt■nt,lUlm 111 ( iiM f'j’i 

lii.iiiV .11 N li iiii.i. 

!l. I'l .iii‘.|iiii't.iliiiii nt .\.llli'il liiiii|i, liii' lilt' lY'; 
|ili-lii'.i ill' /iiiit-, 111 ( liMiii.iiii. . 

.\p((. Null’ (III till' I tillllllliill'. Iiil llic 77'' 
.•illl ICIlilil' III 1. I'i'I'lll.lll U.U'.lli|l.. u 

H. Null- I'l'n.U'iliiii’ llii' li-.l III di'i'" ;'i7‘) 
mail'. . 1(1 used iil' 1 liiiii-. iiiiiH.u\ In 
llie l.iu'.s III' u.li '.111111111 led li\ die 
I’lilisli 1 Iflejii.iiiiiii ; ii’|ily 111 ' dll' Di.id- 
iii!> ( '.Diiiniitlee iDii'. id) 1111 Inis 
.siilijerl. 

F, Null' I'eipii'diiin die di)ilimiatic 7U11 
rt'ptrseuliiUiin ol' Cleniuiiiy at \'iriiiia. 

1. .Sialu.s 111' Fastein (lalieui; Mispeiisiuii fillj 
(if till' 25-yeais iii.'iiulale to I’lilaiid. 

'C. (.Miesliiin ol iiiaiulaU's iiii- limner r^d',! 

( li'ini.in eoluiiies. 

;j. NeiiiiliaUons relative to die Si ii|)a 
I''l(iw iitc-iileiil ; alliltide of llie Urilisli 
( iiivei iinienl. 

,|. Dein.md nl' die \'iii\osl;v\' I )elei',diiiii dlF; 
liir priuiily of liealiiienl in the iiialter 
111' repiU'.iliiiils. 

!'i. Adoplimi (i! iwu leller.s In ihe ( leriiian hllll 
1 )ele|.;iiliuii iiu die sillijeel nl’ the enU 
leelinii Ity (iei'iiiiiiiy nf I'lislnnis dudes 
ill diild marks. 

(). Resiluipliuii of eoiiiiiiereiid rel.diniis hH;) 
vvidi Rmiiiiaiiiii. 

1 7. liiveiiUiry nl' die r()lliiu',-.stnek tut the ,')di) 
Rimiuaiiijui railway.s. | 

1. (Jiieslkm ni' the. enemy vessels to he 31)1 
allnealcd in Roland. 

2. Ih'oeedm’c with ref'.Trd to die coutli- hpi 
tioiis of the suiTentler of German 
watisliips. 

3. Negotialion.s wild the Ciermau Dele.' 51)1 
gallon relative to the indting into 
Ibrcc of the 'I'rcaly of A'cr.sailles and 
reparation for the sinking at Seapa 
Flow. 

4. Qiicslion of the convocation of the 393 
first Council of the League of Nations. 

5. Discussion of draft conventions rela- 593 
live lo certain mandates; Japanese 
reservation with regard to ‘C’ man- 
dates. 

App. A. Notes of two conver.salions be- (ioi 
tween M, Dutasta and Baron von 
Lcrsner'on December 23. 

App. B. Part of a convention relating to C02 
the mandate for the portion of Gentian 
East Africa as, signed lo Great Britain. 

App. I. Note formulating reservations Ctia 
concerninK the draft of Mandate ‘O’, 



NO, AND NAMl, 

46 MBWI'INO OV StIl'Ul'.MB 
CloUNCui.: io,;jo 
il.n. 1 17 


SWiss Legation 
Pai'is 

Drafting Committee 

47 Meeting of Supreme 
Council: 10.30 a.m. 

II, D. 118 


Drafting Committee 


French Delegation 

Marshal Fooii 
Paris 


Drafting Committee 


MAIN (O' I'Aia, 

Dee. U7 I. Ni'jrotialions vvLih tin- (li'nn.iu Di-lr- (io,) 
Hiilitm rclalivc to ropaialiim I'or ihf 
Jiiiikiiiff ill StTipa Flow. 

y. 'rnuisporl ol' Allied Iroop'i I'or llu' (107 
pli'bisciti' UTi'il orii's. 

3. (jiu'slion of till' eni'iny ships lo bo (ioi) 
allociiU-d to Poland. 

i{. Cimclilions ol’ doliveiy ol’ Cennan (iio 
ivar-sliips. 

5. Promliirf for the accession of Swilzer- (iia 
land to the I.cagiu’ of Nation.s. 

Dec. 18 App. D. Aide-memoire rone'erning the 613 
accession of Switzerland to the League 
of Nations. 

App. E. Note concerning the adherence of 615 
Switzerland to the League of Nations. 

Dec. 29 I. Report by M. Dutasla of a conversa- 616 
tion with Baron von Lersner on the 
subject of the draft protocol. 

2. Situation in Klagcnfurt. 61B 

3. Adjustment of the lime period pro- Sig 
vklcd for in Annex 4 of l^art Vlfl of 

the Treaty of Vcrsaillc.s. 

4. Procedure for tlie couvoctuioii of the 620 
first meeting of the Council of ihe 

1 -cague of Nalton.s. 

9. Coiidilion.s of lln' .surrciidiT of die liul 
Ccrniaii wiir, ships. 

(i. The proposed ini.s.sion of CeiuTul 1 ) 2.1 
Niessel lo Revid; eongraluliillon of 
Ceneral Nie.ssel upon the sumtssful 
(’onelu.sion of his mission to .seciiri; Ihe 
Cierman evae.uulion of the Baltic 
Provinces. 

7. ■’I'he rank of German diplomatic 6a6 
agents in neutral countrie.?; irregular 
]rosition of the German Minister at 
Caracas. 

Dec, 3 1 App. A. Note relative to the conditions 627 
covering the delivery of German war- 
ships. 

Dec. 29 App. B. Note as lo the material to be 628 
taken from German warships. 

Dec. 25 App. C. Note to M. Clemenceau relative 628 
to arrangements in connexion with 
General Niessel’s proposed mission to 
Reval. 

Dec. 24 App. D. Note relative to German dlplo- 629 
malic I'eprcsentalion in neutral coun- 
trira. 


48 Meeting of Supreme Dec. 30 i. Report of a conversation on Decern- 630 
Council: 10,30 a.m. her 29 between M. Dutasta and Baron 

n.D. 1 19 von Lersner with regard to the putting 

into force of the Treaty of Versailles 
and reparation for the sinking at 
Scapa Flow. 
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M M\ M’llll I I 


r \t fi 


48 ;ji) 


liiu'Msn Dmi.uA'iioN 


llAUONVdN) l,l',l<SNI',U Ofl, Ui 

I'liris 
No. ^3 

M. I’Atiiiircut Dec. ly 

l’ari» 


M. Seurxjys Dec. 27 

I’aris 
No. 334 

49 Meeting of Supreme Dec. 31 
Council; 10.30 fi,m. 

H.D. 120 


[uiisdit lilui ul ihr [ntfLillital i^luiir- ir ',2 
l.iml I lulllUll'i'iillU lIVtT AllKTl" 

1 .111-1 >( I ii|iu il ii-i 1 itorv. 

j. with Cli uii.m twiit-u-, li 

ii'laiivi- 111 till- ii.iiisiHiii III Alhi-il 
^l<nl|l^ III till' iilrhin Ur uii'.i'i. 

,|. D.Ur III Ihr iiiiiiim; iiilii I'lili r nf ihr (i;;| 
h'lr.UI' III V 

I’niiriliiir Ini' llir 1 iiin iir.ilinil ii| (lir h j-, 
liisr iiirrlii!i4 dI' till' Cliiiiiiiil n!' ihr 

l.r.iRiir Ilf NiUioiiN. J 

(1. \’tilii|i; fitihli. ill Si'hlrMtin. < (I'jh 

7, liistnirtiolis In thr I’l'i'Miilriil nl' thr li jli 
liitiT.illird An'iiuuuliral t ioiiuiiis'.iiiil 
ol CdiUnil fur CrTuuiuy. 

!). MiiilirK iiliiiiis ill Ihr rroiimuir rlaiiiirs li^li 
ol' llir (KMCC treaty with Uiuigary 
rrqiir.slccl by ihc Yuirosliiv Drlr^atiuii, 

3. Drlerniiihnit thr, I'liturr aifentla. (137 

•Ajip. Draft U tter to Uaroii voii l.eiMirv ti'jii 
roiilaiiiiiiir a.sMiraiirrs w'itli n-nard to 
rriiaralioii for the. .siuldiii;; at Srapa 
I'low. 

Note 111 thr Sii|irrinr (loliiit'il li;|i| 
roiirrriiiiii', Ihr jiii'i.iidirtion of tlie 
Kliinehiiid Ilit;h ( '.iiiimii;,'iioii over 
.\merirau-oei u|iird irnliory. 

A|i|>. I). Nolo 111 M. Clriuriirrmi rrnard- (i.(0 
iiit; liir voliii)!' rijdil.'t of iiili;ihiliiiit‘i of 
Srlilr.swi)" ill orrupied lerriloiy, 

.All]). C. Note to M. tlirinriirraii run- li,(0 
(■(Tiling Ihingiu'iaii proprrliw in 
iraiwfrrrrd Icrritorir.s iin aH'rotitii,' 
Yiigiwlav iiil«i't;.st.s. 

App. II. Note to M. Dutanta rr)»aicliiig; (l.pJ 
Iluut'iiriuii proiHirtica in territories 
transferred to Yugoslavia. 

1. Negotiations with Baron von Lensner (143 
relative to the signing of the protocol 

and reparation for the sinking at 
Scapa Flow. 

2. Report by General Le Rond of G45 
negotiations with German experts 
relative to the transfer of powers in 
plebiscite areas. 

3. Protection of nationals of plebiscite G48 
areas. 

4. Conditions of the advance of funds for 64B 
the expenses of Allied troops in the 
plebiscite areas. 

5. Adoption of a reply to the Swiss note 049 
of December 18 concerning Switzer- 
land’s accession to the League of 
Nations, 

6. Arrangements for winding up the 650 
Interallied Commission of Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany, 


W-i'VI 



Nl), AND KAMI: 


4f) Continued 


Drafting Committee 


Marshal Fogh 
Paris 


General Niessel 
Tilsil 

No. aga a/r 


GENEKAr. NiIWHEL 
Tilsit 

No. ao;j .s/n 


Marhiiai. F<i<iit 
Paris 


Marshal Foch 
Paris 


French Delegation 

M. Serruys 
Paris 


50 Meeting of Supreme 
Council ; 10.30 a.m. 

H.D. lai 


DM] 

MAIN MJ1!|1 1,1 

I'AllI, 

DiT-. ;jl 

7. V'iolenl treninient liy ( leno.iii li'(io|W 
(it' nu-iuliov.s ot' ( ieiuT.il Niesscl’s 
inlssiiiii. 

•'.Tl 


11. CitTHLin inililoiy incasuriM in tjppcr 
Silcsin. 

<'. 3 .'! 


p. Position of the Coinilal-. of WV.sleni 
Uimjiaiy; di.spateh of an .Mlied 
Illusion. 

•hT! 


10. (T^R’sdon of the .Tmi'iidmciil'. to the 
ecoiuunic chui.scs of tlic pe.ice treaty 
with Hungary jiroposed liy' tlie 
Czccliosiovak Ii)elegAtu)n. 

<i.« 


II. The quc.stion of the Aland Islands. 

654 

Dee. 29 

App. D. Draft reply to the Svvi.s.s note of 
December i8 relative to the adherence 
ofSwilzerland to the LeagucofNations. 

C54 

Dee. I 

App. li. Two draft re.solutions re.spe.cting 
the maintenance of Russian prisoners 
of war in Germany. 

65!) 

Dee. ri 

App. G. Note concerning- violent treat- 
ment by German troops of lueinbers 
of the Interallied Clonnnission in the 
Ualtic Slate.s-. transmits statement of 
iillacks. 

C.'iV 

Dee. i.'i 

Afip. 11 . Noll- to M. (;ii-nii-m-c:ni li-aits- 
inilting a copy of a Icllcr from a 
(!('lcg!ilion of l.ilhiianimi.s concerning 
the fciciition of Gerni.ni Iruop.s ill 
Mciiicl and .-idv.-iiicing I.iilui.'iniaii 
H'i-i-tlorial claims against Mast Pni.s.sia. 

(>();} 

Dec. 30 

App. I, Drafi telegram to General Nudant 
(lonuinding the punlshmeni of Ger- 
man.s guilty of attaolc.s against mem- 
bens of General Nie.s.sel’.s mi.s.sion. 

6G4 

Dec. 30 

App, J. Note to M. Clcmenceau concern- 
ing German military concentrations in 
Upper Silesia; Iransmit.s a draft note 
on the matter to the Gerntan Govern- 
ment. 

665 

Dec. 30 

App. K. Note on the situation in the 
Comitals of Western Hungary. 

66-7 

Dec. 26 

App. L. Note to M. Dutasta regarding 
amendments proposed by the Czecho- 
slovakian Delegation to the economic 
clauses of the peace treaty with Plun- 
gary. 

667 

Jan. 3 

I. Negotiations with the German Dele- 
gation concerning the protocol and 
reparation for the sinking at Scapa 
Flow. 

669 


a. Negotiations with the German Dele- 
gation concerning the putting into 
force of the Treaty of Versailles. 

670 


3. Powers of the Prisoners of War Com- 
mission. 

675 
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50 tlimlmmil .I'Ti- : i I- -Vii.uif.niuiit'i loi' ilit- uiuvut .itimi ul (lyf, 

ihf l^l^t uHftiiif, 111 till- (iiiuutil 111 till* 
lAMmUl* 111 ' N.UIOMh, 

I). I’v.iniiiluiii Ilf i.ivili.ui |iii|iiilatiiiil U77 
liiiiii tIisliiiN ali.iiiilniit il liv Cli'iiiial 
l)ciiikin’'i .uiiiv. 

ti. Aiitluin/aliiiu nl the m i upaliuii nl (177 
till' lUlk lli'.llU’t liv (llll'k lullipi, 

(7. I'liitfcliu'c Uu niviiijj iiili'i pifl.uiims (1711 
til’ ( l.uiM'-S 1)1 ihr jii'.ii I' triMlifs I f 

1 ). Silu.iiiiHi 111 (li'iicial Yiiilt'iiiU'fi's liyfi 
luniy; Cloiu'ial Nifs-icrs iiuipost'd 
niissum 1(1 Kstlionia i lUMklcu'ti im- 
nccfsv'iiy by ihc Hutish Ci'tivciiutu'ril. 

Baron VON Llrsnlii Jaii, i App. A. Noic to M. Duta^ta U'^tiidinij; (179 

Paris du' doiivciy ol’ lioatiiig docks by 

No. A 171)2 . Germany in rcpaialion lor the .sinking 

at Seapa Flow. 

Jan. 2 App. B. Thiee notes in eounevion with liyt) 
negoualions with the Oeunan Dele- 
gation relative to the etmiiiig into Iihco 
ol the 'I’leaty orVei.'.aille.s, 

Ami KtciAN JsMii ASSY J.ut. 2 A|)p. I). Meiuoraiulnm eoiieeuiing the blit 

Paris eoiivoeatioii ortlieliisi ineeliiig (iftlie 

Clouneil 111' tilt; League ol Nations, 

Gi NHRAt, I'ltANciii 1' Dee. «g App. lJ. 'Felegruni regarding llie ev.'tena- bttu 
n’l'im'iMH.v lion ol' eivilitm piipiilallim rrom di,s» 

(lonalantiuople Iriels abandnued by Geurral Denikin’s 

tnwy. 


51 Mi.n'tiNo or StUMiLMi; Jun. .r) i. Slate of ncKotiatton.s with ilie (.ierman bll;) 
C'.onNoii,: ui,;)i) a, in. Delegation conee.ruing the. prouieol 

H.i). 128 tmd the, coming into force of the 

Treaty of Versailles. 

2. CloncUtions for a loan to the Austrian CB6 
Government; question of American 
participation. 

g. Assistance demanded liy General CliB 
Denilcin. 

4. Relations between the Esthonian Gl 3 <) 
Government and the army of General 
Yudenitch. 

5. Authorization demanded by the G91 
Polish Government to buy arms and 
munitions in Germany. 

6. Question of the prohibition of enemy 69a 
trade in Turkey. 

7. Adoption of a reply to the German 693 
note of November 17 concerning the 
manufacture of aeronautical material 

and the organization of aerial naviga- 
tion. 

8. Non-signature by Poland of the G94 
declarations of December 8 modifying 

the financial arrangements of St, 
Germain-en-Laye. 

g. Preparation of the peace treaty with 695 
Hungary. 



Nl). ANIJ NAMl 


IlA'll. 


MAIN SlUiJI i.r 


I'AI.I' 


Conlhiufd 

.I 

Baron von Ler.sner 

Paris 
"iNo, 74 

Jan. 2 

Organization Com- 
mittee OF the Re- 
paration Commission 

Dec. ag 

French Delegation 

Dec. 31 

French Delegation 

Jan. 4 

British Delegation 

Jan. 4 

French Dlilgation 

Jan. 3 

Freni, u Dm (.a'uon 

Dec. 30 


Polish Delegation Dec, 19 


52 Meeting or Supreme Jan. 6 
Council: 10.30 a.m. 
n.D. 123 


M. Glemenceau Jan. 6 

Paris 


10, Use ol' ilic lenn ‘Allied .uul A-ssoeiatcd (iijf, 
Powers’. 

Apj). A. Draft note from the Supreme GpG 
Council to the Gerniaii Delegation 
regarding the, .signature of the piolneol 
and reparation for the sinking at 
Scapa Flow, 

App. B. Note to M. Cleinenceau i-elative 698 
to the allocation of rVllied contingents 
to the plebiscite zones, Danzig and 
Memel. 

App. C. Note in regard to gi anting 699 
credits to Austria. 


App. D. Note concerning assistance re- 699 
quested by General Denikin, 

App, E. Note concerning the enrolment 700 
of Bulgarians in General Denikin’s 
army. 

App, F. Note relative to General Niessel’s 701 
projected mi.s.sion to Rcval. 

App. G. Note regarding the Poli.sh 701 
Govcnmicnl ’.s request to liiiy arms 
and munitions in ( lei many. 

App. II. Note on the piohibition of 70a 
(Ticniy trade in Tiirki'y, enclosing a 
telegram of December 23 from the 
Allied High Gomuiissioners, 

App. I. Note for transmission to the 704 
German Government concerning the 
manufacture of aeronautical material 
and the organization of aerial naviga- 
tion. 

App. K. Note to M. Dutasta protesting 705 
against modifications of the financial 
arrangement of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

1. State of the negotiations with the 706 
German Delegation relative to the 
signature of the protocol and the entry 

into force of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Receipt of the reply of the Roumanian 708 
Government to the Supreme Council’s 
note of November 15. 

3. Representations to the Hungarian 708 
Government in favour of the com- 
munists condemned to death. 

4. Preparation of the peace treaty with 708 
Hungary. 

App. A. Note to Baron von Lersner re- 71 1 
jecting a German proposal to establish 
a frontier zone between Germany and 
Poland. 


YV-JfJV 



Nil, ANll 


II \ 11 


\1 WV S|I11|1 I I 


t<Ai;i 


C'.OitMKSSlONS t)N BaLTUI 
AND ON l*ot wr 
ArrAius 


App. i;, JtiiiU it'jiiii't ( (1111 t'uiiiii^ ilu* 711 
a.inilt'r ol' 'lOVi'ifigiity .it D.in.'in am! 
NU'im*!. 


C'.OMMKSIUNS ON HaLI'Ii: 
ANll ON I’OI IMI 

At'i Aiiw 


.Vpp. l>. Ilasc--, liii' ail .luanufiufiit ivitli 71J 
Cicriii.iiiv loiu niiiiiiL; (in' tiaiisliT iit 
.sovfifiKiiiy ai Mciiifi amll)aii/im ami 
tiu'ii’ iHovisioiuil aihniiii'Uiaiuin, 


BnuNan Di'i.i.o.vnuN Jau. ^ iVpp. K. Piopoi.il tn rt'ciuf.sl tiu' t Iniu'm'y 70) 

ol' the lUnigaruiii (Jovcnmicut kt( 
fci'Uiin Kiuinuiiiists, ^ 


53 Meeting or Supremb Jau, 0 
Council; n.^jo aan. 

H.D. la.i 


German Delegation Jau, 3 


I. Slate of ncgolialiiiiis willi thu Gffiuati 714 
Delegation relative to the protoeol and 
icparation for the sinking at Seapa 
Flow. 

a. .Arrangements for the ceremony of the 713 
■signaluie of the protocol and of the 
pioc^i-vahul of the deposit of ralili- 
eatiuns of the Treaty of Ver.saillcs. 

3, yAdoplioii of ;i note to the Gernian 713 
Delegation legartling the provisional 
repliieeiiienl of United Stale, s rt‘pi'C» 
M'litalives, iwriieularly in eoimexion 
with Memel iuid Dun/,ig, 

4, Coneeniniiiim of Crnnan initi[is in 7*7 
Weal I’l'iLSsiii. 

Trivijsport of Allied contitigenls in llie 717 
pleltlseiie. aretus, 

Arrangenuint.s relative to the oeeup.i" 7ili 
lion of SeitlcHwig. 

7, ArrtingeineiUs for die Uiat inceling 71B 
of die (loimeil of the League of 
Nations, 

0, Expenses of tlie Rhinclaud Inter- 719 
allied High Coinmlssion to be a 
priority charge on Germany, 

App. C. MemorancUini regarding the 719 
temporary replacement of ikniciican 
representatives on commissions con- 
stituted under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


German Delegation 


Marshal Foch 
Paris 
No. 28 


Jan. 8 App. D. General observations regarding 720 
the negotiations as to the territories 
of Memel and Danzig; question of 
American representation, 

Jan, 9 App. E. Note from the Supreme Council 721 
to Baron von Lersner regarding the 
provisional replacement of the United 
Slates representatives, particularly in 
regard to Memel and Danzig. 

Jan. 6 App. F. Note to M. Clemenceau con- 722 
corning German military concentra- 
tions in West Prussia; transmits a 
note on this subject from the Polish 
Military Mission in France. 



Nl). AND NAMI 

54 Ml 1,’nNO or Stu'ri.mi 
C loTiNaii,: 11,30 a, in. 
ii.n. I'jf) 

triiiloiy. 

a. (iinisfitiuion of an intpiallircl luililaiy yj} 
oigani^ation to function allci the 
(omiiifi into louc of tlio 'I'leaty ol 
Voisaillcs, 

3. Situation in the Claucasus; qneslkni 7‘J3 
ot Allied aid to the (.laucasiiin State-, 
against Soviet foiccs. 

4. Orgauizalioii of the woik of the Con- 735 
feiencc; termination of the Council 

of Heads of Delegations. 


nvii MVINSmillll l-AM 

Jan. 10 i. Use of n.itive Ivoops of Togoland and 74] 
the Clanu'iooiis for ihe deleiico of Hie 
uictronolit.m and of the (oloni.d 


CHAPTER II 

Meetings in. London and Paris of Allied Prime Ministers and 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
December ii, 1919-Januaiy 21, 1920 

NO. AND NAMI MAIN StltlJI C.I 

S3 Anglo-Erlncii Miirr- Dec, u i Abaudoninenl of the mandate system yyy 

mo: 3 p.m. for 'I'uikey in Asia oliiei than the 

London Aial) poilions. 

i.( .1'. I 1}. Constaiitino))le and Ihe Sti alls. yjd 

3. Positions of Italy and Ciieeee in Asia 733 
Minor, 

4. Qtiestiou of Cilieia and Aunenia; 731 
sugge,stion hy M, ( lle.nienceau for the 
iinancial control of H’orkcy. 

5. ’the Dodecanese; Mr. Lloyd George 735 
in favour of their attiibution to 
Greece; Lord Curzon and M. Bcrthe- 

lot to examine jointly the British and 
French schemes for a settlement in 
Turkey. 

6. The question of oil; to be discussed 735 
by Lord Curzon and M. Bertlielot. 

7. The attitude of the British and 735 
French Governments towards the 
United States of America. 

8. The question of Palestine and Syria; 735 
Lord Curzon and M. Bertlielot to 
confer with regard to the headwateis 

of the Jordan. 

g. The question of the Caucasus. 735 

10. General agreement of Mr. Lloyd 735 
George and M. Clemenceau with 
regard to Russia. 

II Representation by M. Clemenceau 736 
as to the desirability of a more favour- 
able British attitude towards Poland. 

la Alleged British influence in Hungary. 737 

13. Questions relating to Morocco and 737 
Egypt; to be discussed by Lord Curzon 
and M. Berthelot. 





NU. \N 1 > MAMl 


M UN 'll ll|l t I 


l'\i,l 


55 (mlimieil Dot , 1 1 


56 Mii.iiNii oi Ri I'ui',- Dec. I a 

M NI'ATlVl.ls 01 Tilt', 

JhlU'I.Sit EmI'IIU , 

I’ranc'k, II. S. a., and 
Ir.u.v: u.;5oa,m. 

Limcloii 

I.C.P. !1 


. V'linu til' the Ku.ii’.iutf(“ urUif lu-iui.ility viiit 

of 

iij. I’ositioii of M.ii.ih.il foili .mil lilt' •; jB 
IHoiHisfil fonslitutioii of lUi Alliul 
MiliUiy Orn.iui/.itioii ill \'t■l■l,ullt'^. 

I. Thf qiitMiuti of till' Ailii.Uii ; I'om- y;;i| 
muiiu'.ilioii of till- Allii'd iioio of 
1 let eiulH'r i) to Signor Scialoj.i. 
u. Allit'il jioliiy townuls Russia. y.j.j 


57 Anui o-Fk-lncii 

MrDTiNG: 3,30 p.m. 

London 

i.c.p. 3 


58 Ancii.o-Fki Nciir Mmet- 
iNii: II a.iu. 

Loiuloii 

I.Cl.l'. <1 


M. Clemenoeau 
Paris 


U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee ON Foreign 
Relations 
Washington 

59 Anglo-French Meet- 
ing; 3.30 p.m. 
London 
i.c.t. 5 


Dec. 12 I. Reparations; the inoportion for di.s- y.].!! 
tiiljiUion. 

2. The presidency of the Rcpiuation 741) 
Commksion. 

3. BiitLsh stores in France. 750 

4. T.oans to Fiance. 751 

5. British supply of coal to France; the 751 
cjiicslion of price. 

Dec. 13 t. Attitude of the United vSlatrs of 73) 
.America to the jicacc treaty. 

2. InfonualUm witii regard to llie CJci'- 7.')4 
nmu ri'iily to the Allied nole of 
Deeeiuher U relulivi; lo llie prolocol 
and repuralion for the sinldng at 
Scaira Flow. 

3. Sigimtui'e of (I’ciiiy by Roiimiuiia, 7f,.( 

4. Fuum; of the Peuee ( linilerenee; 734 
poHilhm of Marshal Foeli. 

3. i’lnemy hi't’aclu'.s of the law.s of Wiirj 7 f,(> 
preparation of li.st.s ol' o(lcntler,s. 

G. Otieslion of the tixLradltinn and trial 73B 
of the former German Fmperur. 

7. British supply of coal to Franco. 7(10 

8. Japanese representation at the, meet- 7G1 
ing.s in London. 

9. Question of reparation; French claim 7G1 
to priority. 

10. Allied policy towards Russia. 7(14 

11. Question of petrol; British and French 7G5 
experts to confer. 

Dec. 9 App. I . Draft Anglo-French declaration 766 
concerning the reservations of the 
American Senate to the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

App. 2. Reservations to the Treaty of 770 
Versailles. 


Dec. 13 I. Agreement upon Allied policy in 773 
Russia. 

a. Agreement upon the future of the 773 
Peace Conference, 

3. Breaches of the laws of war; appoint- 774 
inent of an Allied committee lo revise 
the listr of the "ccused. 



N(l. AND NAMU, 


UAH', 


MAIN MWll C.l' 




59 (Avitiimcd Df'c, 13 4. 


5 - 


60 A'Ii;k'1'in(; oi Ai.uud Dec-. 13 r. 
Rri'resentatives : 

.1.30 p.ni, 

' London 2. 

•i.a.p. 6 

3 - 


Agrcpincnl Ui pnH't’ccl with tlu- tit'- 774 
niand for tlu' .siin-rndt'r of ilir forniiT 
Orrinau IJiupfi'or, 

Allied jjolit'y as regards Sibeviii; the 774 
c|ucstion of Japanese intervention, 

AVgrcemenl iipini Allied policy in 775 
Russia and upon the nielhod of its 
announcement. 

Agrccincirt upon the future of the 77O 
Peace Gouference. 

Enemy breaches of the latvs of war. 778 


61 Anglo-French Meet- 
ing; 5.30 p,m. 
London 
i.e.p. 7 


Dec. 13 I. Approval of an Anglo-French Econo- 779 
mic Agreement relative to the func- 
tioning of the Reparation Commission, 
the allocation of reparations paid by 
Germany, and the issue of a French 
loan in London. 

2. Agreement upon the need for the 780 
consent of the British Dominions 
before the British Government finally 
approved the proposed distribution 

of rejiaratlon as between France and 
the British Empire. 

3. Agrectuen) to complete die Allied 780 
negouations before making a sUUe- 
meut upon the above subject. 

Dec. 13 A])p. A. Anglo-Frcueh Economic Agree- 780 

nieni relalive to tht' fuueiionlng of die 
Reparation (loiumi.s.sion, the alloea- 
tion of reparations paid by Germany, 
and the i.ssut; of a French loan in 
London. 


62 


Resolutions ADOPTED Dee. 11-13 
AT THE Allied 
Meetings in London 
I.e.p. 8 


A. Allied policy in Ru.s.sin. 78a 

B. Future of the Peace Conference. 78a 

C. Enemy breaches of the laws of war. 783 

D. Demand for the surrender of the 783 
former German Emperor. 

E. Economic questions; communiqud to 783 
be issued regarding the working of the 
Reparation Commission, the issue of 

a French loan in London, and the 
export of British coal. 

Question of the altitude of the United 784 
States to the peace treaty. 

Preparation of the peace with Turkey; 784 
Lord Curzon to consult wilh M. 
Derthclot. 

Arrangement for a meeting between 784 
French and British petrol experts. 


63 Meeting of Allied 
Representatives : 
ia.15 p.m. 

Paris 


Jan. 9 The question of the Adriatic; communica- 785 
tion to Signor Nitti of proposals by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 



Nil, \NE> NAW 


lUU 


Kl Vl\’ M ll|l I I 


»■ Vl,l 


64 lSfvivnN(K>r Riuthii, J.ui. lu Tlu' qufiiitiu ot' tlu' Ailu.uii Uim u -, -111111 7 l!ti 
I'UINCIH, AND IlAUW 111 tlu> IVlitv ItiiM-ntf'il liV SiL'lliil' Nuti. 

Rr.i'ursi.NTAinis; 

I’ai h 
1 . 0 . 1 ', ID 


Signor Nit n 

J.UI. in -Vpii. Memui.indniu leg.uding the ques- 

780 

PaiiH 

tion of the .\.di intie. 


Mii.'iino ni nil 

J.UI. in 1. Rejeelion of Ll/echoslnviik .mil Yugo; 

703 

Council 01 Fori k.n 

sliiv requests foi iiiodilie.uioiis in tlve 


Minis 11 us: Noon 

military elause.s of the llung.ni.in 


Pai is 

[leaee tie.Uy. 


C.M. I 

a. Exploitation of the mines of Pee.s. 

7 tl 3 


3. Financial questions in connexion 71) j 
with the draft HunKaiian peace 
treaty. 

q. Date of the rinst meeting of the 703 
Clouneil of the League, of Nations. 

5. Situation in the Claneasus; Allied 79(1 
recognition rfc facio of the Goveiu- 
ineuls of (ieoigia and Azerhaijan. 

(). (Jiiestion of the siirreuder of the 797 
foruiet' Gernuui I'hnpenir. 

|au. 7 App. A. Report on ihe inodilie.ilioiis to 7c|!l 
the mililary elmtses of the nungaii.m 
(leaee treaty reque.stcd hy the (Vei )io« 
.Slovak and Yugoslav DelegiUions, 


Mni'l'ARY RlU'IlI .SI Nl'A- 

'iivis or 'nil. Stii'iu \n 
War CIotiNorr, 

I'aris 


CIClMMI.SStON ON Roil- 
MANtAN AND YtU.O- 
SI AV At PAIItS 


Jan, <) App, Jl, Report coneeriiiiig the exjiloitti- (kit 
tiou of the I’ees inine.s. 


66 Mee'hno or IIrh'mi, J,an. 10 The question of the Adriatic; hearing of llo3 
FitriKcn, ANn lr,\t tan M. Trumbit'', 

Rnprasr.NTATisT.s: 

4,30 p.m, 

Paris 

I.e.P. II 


The question of the Adriatle; continued 813 
hearing of M. Trumbid. 


The ciuestion of the Adriatic; .statement 823 
by Signor Nitti. 


67 Meeting of British, Jan. ta 

French, and Italian 
Representatives : 

It a.m. 

Paris 
i.e.p. la 

68 Meeting of British, Jan. 12 

French, and Italian 
Representatives ; 

3 p.m. 

Paris 
I.e.p. 13 

69 Meeting OF the Jan. 13 

Council of Foreign 
Ministers: ti a.m. 

Paris 
O.M. a 


1. The legal relation of Croatia-Slovenia 833 
to Hungary. 

2. Draft treaty of peace with Hungary; 833 
question of the regulation of entails 

by Yugoslavia. 

3. Draft treaty of peace with Hungary; 836 
modification of article 207. 



NO. AND NAMli 


nA»i; 




M\1N .‘.(111(1 ( (' 

69 Cunttmud Jiin. j;j <(. of llu' proliibitiim of (‘ncmy !ij7 

tr.atlt' in 'I’lii'ki'v. 

5. Ctet of tlu; InttT.illicd RhiiiclinKl !!39 
IIi(ih Clonunissioii. 

t). Uistributioii of cnomy suifiu'i; war- 839 
ships, submarines, .ind port imUerial. 

7. Qiiesticm of the iiubliealioa of the B.;! 
records of the I’e.icc flonfereiice. 

i(. American representation on the Inter- B-i } 
allied Naval Uornmission of Control 
for Gcntiany. 

9. Organization of the Conference; pro- 846 
posal by Lord Curzon to tenninate the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

DuAriiNG CoMMirrEE Jan. la App. A. Note on the legal relation of 847 

Groatia-Slovenia to Hungary and 
relevant financial considerations, 

Financial Commission Dec. 29 App. B. Note concerning the legal rela- 848 

tion of Groatia-Slovenia to Hungary. 

Financial Commission Jan. is App. G. Note relative to the regulation of 849 

entails in tcrritoric.s transferred from 
Hungary to Yugoslavia. 

App. G. Note requesting that the Govern- G.i-g 
mcnl of United Slates be asked 
whether it accc'pts the propo.scd di,s- 
IrihiUion of enemy .surface warships, 
.subiuarine.s, and port material. 

Si''t!iii!,'rAitiAT-Cii.,Ni'.uAt. App. II. Nolo relative to a genera! com- 850 

pilalion of the acts of the ( lonfereneo, 
together with a note of September 23 
from the Drafting Committee. 

Buitisu Dlleoation Jan. 12 App. I. Memorandum regarding the 855 

question of American representation 
on the Naval Interallied Commission 
of Control for Germany. 

70 Meeting of Britisii, Jan. 13 The Adriatic question; discussion with 856 

Frenoh, and Italian the Yugoslav Delegation. 

Representatives; Jan. 13 App. A. Memorandum regarding the 865 

3 p.m. Adriatic question communicated to 

Paris the Yugoslav Delegation. 

i.Q.F. 14 

71 Meeting of British, Jan, 14 

French, and Italian 
Representatives : 
ii a.m. 

Paris 
i.e.p. 15 


-o-lv 


1. The Adriatic question; alteration to 866 
the memorandum communicated to 

the Yugoslav Delegation. 

2. Arrangement to receive representa- 866 
tives of the Hungarian Peace Delega- 
tion. 

3. Commercial policy in Russia; hearing 867 
of representatives of the co-operative 
movement in Russia. 

4. Tabling of draft notes to the Nether- 875 
lands Government relative to the 
surrender of the former German 
Emperor. 



NU, ANII N \Ml 
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72 Mil iiNi, «)i Bruwi, I»u ri 

I'HI N( n, AND II VIIVN 
K-i I’Ui SI Ni vii\i s. 

I l'-'n 
Puns 

I (W lit 

YiKiOsi Av Du 1 1 viiitN fan ii 


73 Ml 1 UNt. 01 Bmusii, fan ir, 
Pri'MCII, and IlAl tVN 
Repuislni VIIVIS 
3 pm 

Pans 
I C P 17 


1 HI Ntin Dl 1 1 (lAtlON 

Jmi. 12 

DuAI tfMO COMMU 11 1 

Jtlll. to 

Mr Lansini. 

Pai IS 

Juno 2() 

Count Apponvi 

Neuilly 

Jan. 14 

Count Apponyi 

Neuilly 

Jan. 14 

Meeting or American, 

Jan. 16 


British, French, and 
Italian Representa- 
tives: 10.30 a m 
Pans 

IC.P 18 

Committee on the Jan. 15 

Reopening of Certain 
Trading Relations 
with the Russian 
People 

M. Berthelot Jan. 16 

Pans 


i. { nuilttmns Im ilit timunmm iiuul ot 87(1 
llio llnnuiinn jk-hi Uinis 
a lilt Vlii Uii qiit a»in, (lisiiissiun ol B;t) 
lilt* UI 1 I 7 ol tlu' ViU)i)sla\ IKli niUnn 


Apj) Rt"]ily In ilu' nu'inoiamlnni nt lUi 5 
|.inuuy 1 i ifnauhm> tin nuttimn nl 
lh< .VtlualK 

iUliiltlinii ol a noU lo iho Ni ttu“ilai\[js Sill ) 
CioveinnunL u'latm lo tin.' sniitndi'i 
of the loimn Gennan lanpeim 
Foiniul.'i In bo .nloptod loi the lie- 885 
Rinmnii; ol the above note to the 
Nclheilnncls CJovcimnent 
IsniMiiy bi('aLhc.s ol the laws of wai ; 88b 

ledutUon ol the lists ol accused. 

Agifcinent to heat Count Apponyi on 887 
behalt ol the tluiiRaiian Pc'ac e Dele- 
gation 

(hicslion ol Belyii.ui paitunt.ition in (U18 
the Mihtaiy Ctmiuil at VeisailUs 
Ccmtiiuiance ol the .cVlIied Militaty 88t) 
( )inaiu/aU(m at Vetsailles. 

App. I. Diall utile 10 the NelheilandM tllli) 
(ioveimneni u(|nesltuji; the simemlei' 
of the Ibnuci Geiiuaii I'aripeint. 

Aiip. A- Diafi Hole to the NethetlandH l)t|ti 
Cinveuunent tm the same subjei t. 

Ap)), '). Diaft note lo the Netlieilmuls 8c)i 
Goveiument on the same subject. 

App. 4. Note to M. Clemeuceau with 8i)a 
icgaicl to auangementa Ibi iccciving 
the conditions of peace with Ilungaiy. 

App. 5. Note to M Clement can I cquest- 892 
ing that he might be lieard by the 
Allied lepiesentatives 

I Enemy breaches of the laws of war. 894 

2. Allied agreement lo enter into trading 894 
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CHAPTER I 


Concluding Proceedings of the Supreme Council 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
(Pleads of Delegations) 

October id, igrg—January lo, 1920 

No. 1 

H. D. 71 .] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. PichoFs Room at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Thursday, 
October i6, iQiQ, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A. : Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Brilith Emphe'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dulasta, M. de St. Qiientin, 

Ilflly. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Barone Ru.sso. 

Japan'. M, Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S,A.‘. Capi, Gordon, Ihilhh Emphe: Gapt, 
Hiiichley-Cookc. Fiance: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zauchi. 
iN'i’intPRETisR : M. Mantoiix. 

The following were also pie.scnt for the items in which they were concerned, 
U.S.A.: Mr. 0 . Russell, Mr. A. W. Dulles, 

Biilish Emphe: General Sackvillc-West, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Leeper, 
Mr. Forbes-Adam, Capt. G. Lothian Small. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rcy. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

i , Mr. Polk said that a telegram had just been received from the Inter- 
allied Military Mission at Budapest dated the 14th October. 
Telegram from jjg desired that the telegram (see Appendix A) should be 
. placed before the Council and be considered before the question 
at Budapest George Clerk s mission was discussed. 

M. Mantoux then read the text of the telegram. 

Mr. Polk said that he wished to call attention to the fact that the telegram 
expressed the opinion of the four Generals at Budapest. He thought that the 
question of the reply should be considered at once. The telegram was 
addressed, not to the American delegation, but to the Supreme Council. If 
the telegram required an answer, as he thought it did, the question was to 
decide as to the nature of the answer. 

M. PiOHON agreed that the telegram could not be left unanswered. It was 
important that the demand of the Interallied Military Mission should be 
fulfilled. Pie considered that the Generals should be given entire satisfaction. 

HR T 



Mr. lPoi,K said lluU at lUe saiue timo UuU tUt: Idt-givim had hem rreeived 
bis attcution had been called to a press despateli IVoiu Bndapest, whieli slated 
lhat it was rumoured in both Austria and Ihmftary that the members of the 
luterallied Military Mission were on the point ot'resiftuiaH, lieeause tlieyfelt 
lhat they had not received adequate support Irum the Supreme (luuueil. 

M. PioiiQN said he did not see liow this ilemand eouhl he made, In 
any event, it was inqjortant to beware of rumours. In point of fact, the 
Supreme Council had re])Iied to the previous telegrams of the Interallied 
Military Mission and had taken tlic vicw.s of tire Mission into full considera- 
tion. Up to the present time the Inici-allied Military Mission had piever 
transmitted to the Council a telegram so precise in it.s statement.s and so far- 
reaching in its consequences. Pie considered it essential to accede to tlie 
wishes of tlie Interallied Military Mission, namely, that the Roumanian 
Government should be asked to evacuate Hungary forthwith. He wished to 
point out, however, the grave situation which would be almost certain to 
result in Hungary following the retirement of the Roumanian army of occupa- 
tion. The question of arming a police force of sufficient size to enforce order 
was not mentioned in the telegram, and the Military Mksion liad made no 
suggestions in regard to this matter. He asked wliclhcr the Military Mission 
had made any proposals relative to the organizing of a police force before the 
evacuation should take place. 

Mr. Poi.k pointed out lhat the Military Mission had already asked fur 
10,000 rifles for the purpose of organizing a police force. 

M. PianoN said that he had not been present at the last meeting of the 
Council where the subject had been diseustsed. Pic understood, however, 
lhat Sir George Clerk had already proposed the immediate evacuation of 
Plungary by the Roumanian forces. 

M. DE Saint Quentin said that Sir George Clerk had propo,scd the evacua- 
tion of Hungary by the Roumanians, but that he had also insisted upon the 
necessity of the establishment of a Government wliich could maintain order 
and be recognized by the Allied and Associated Powers. (See H. d. 67.)* 

Mr. Polk said that he did not underhand that the report advocated lhat 
the Roumanians should remain in Hungary until a stable Government was 
established. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the Allied and Associated Governments 
had already addressed the Roumanian Government on the subject of the 
evacuation of Hungary, 

Mr. Polk said that he thought that the Council had already insisted that 
the Roumanian military authorities form the police of Hungary and then 
withdraw. It was most important that the Roumanians should not await 
the establishment of a suitable Government. 

M. PiQHON asked who should give orders to the police. 

Mr. Polk said that the Interallied Military Mission had already reported 
that the Government of M. Friedrich were prepared to organize a police 
force. 


’ See Vol. I, No. 71, minute 7. 



M. piGitON poiulecl out Lhal Ihe Council had aliTady ronsideicd ihc diafl 
of a telegram to M. Friedrich idling him that he slioulcl withdraw and pe-r- 
mit someone else to form a government. 

Mr. Polk said that he thought it was important not to mix the two 
questions. So far as he was concerned, he was not in a position to accept a 
form of action which would enable the Roumanian foiccs to lemain until 
a satisfactoiy Government had been established. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the Allied and Associated Governments 
had already told the Roumanian Government that they must withdraw their 
military forces from Hungary. 

(He then read an extract from the Note to the Roumanian Government 
(see Appendix B to h. d. 68), ^ in which a definite demand upon the 
Roumanians to withdraw their military forces from Hungary was made.) 

Fie said that he considered that it was most important to inform the Inter- 
allied Military Mission at Budapest that this demand had been made of the 
Roumanian Government. 

M. PiGHON said that it was of equal importance to sec that the Roumanian 
Government carried out the measures in question. 

Mr, Polk said that he hoped that the matter could be cleared up. He 
wished to ask whether the rifics were to bo delivered to the Hungarian police 
at the present time, and whether the Roumanian forces were to withdraw at 
the present time, whatever the Government in Ilungaiy might be. 

M. Piotion replied in the affirmative. 

M. Soialoja asked whether the Interallied Military Mission had been 
informed of the tclcgiam sent to Bucharest. 

M. PiGiiON replied tliat they had not been infoanccl, but that they ought 
to be informed immediately. 

Mr. Polk said that he understood that a decision had been taken at the 
meeting of the Council on the 1 1 th October^ to inform the Interallied Military 
Mission of the Note to the Roumanian Government. 

M. PicnoN said that the resolution had not been drafted in this sense, but 
that the decision should be communicated to the Interallied Military Mission, 
as it would be the best reply to their telegram. 

Mr. Polk said that he wished to express the hope that the Supreme 
Council would not forget that possibly six weeks ago, certainly four, the 
Roumanian military authorities had been told to deliver the necessary rifles 
to the police. The Council were aware that the Roumanians had never donq 
this. M. Misu had informed him that the Hungarians had plenty of rifles 
from Field-Marshal Mackensen’s supply. In point of fact this was not the 
case. The Roumanians were unwilling to carry out the wishes of the Supreme 
Council. 

M. PiCHON said that Marshal Foch had been informed on the loth October 
by Colonel Dimitrescu that the Roumanian High Command had some time 
before placed at the disposal of Colonel Yates for the Hungarian gendar- 
merie 10,000 rifles and 40 machine guns. 1,000 rifles had already been 

=> Vol I, No. 7s. 



lelivmxl :iud (lie rest w.ts f^iuirtled hy Rcmmiiuian tuHips tmtil siit h (iiuf .i,s 
hey .slunild be delivered, (loU)iiel Diniitvesi u (ultled dial ( loloiiel Y,iles, the 
Cluited States Militiuy Adaehe at Ihu'h.irest, hud been t luu’tted by die luler- 
illied Military Mission with the creulioii of a lhuu',;irian yeiulanneiie, The. 
Roumuniun troops had hep;mi their withdraw.d from Ihmf>ary. 

Mr. Pout said that in his opinion it was delightlidly Lyiiieal of the Rou- 
manians that of 10,000 rifles, p,Qoo had not been deliveied. 

Sir George CIlerk said that on the 20th Sejitcmher J\l. Diamandi and 
General Mardareseu had promised to turn over the rifles and nuieliine jiuns 
for the use of the Hiini’arian gendarmerie. As far as lie rras aware thr/ had 
not delivered a single rifle or machine gun, 

Mr. Polk said that they had delivered 1,000 lilies which might be useful 
for parade purposes, but which could not shoot. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that substantially there was no additional informa- 
tion in the telegram now before the Supreme Council. The point was that 
the Supreme Council had not communicated to the Generals the Note to the 
Roumanian Government; that the Generals therefore were unaware when 
they sent this telegram of the stejis that the, Supicnic Council had alnaidy 
taken. He had no desire to doubt the, evidence of the Interullu'd Mission, 
hut the evidence was largely eolleclcd from llimgariau sourei's. I'or dils 
reason he did not consider tluU llie.ir report was altogotlu'r .saiisfiu'loi'y siuee 
the Roumanians might have some explanation to make. In llieir U'h'graiu 
the JntcralUcd Military Mission had racnlioned the names of several towns 
as lying in territory whielt was to be ceded to Roumania under the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace. A.s a matter offact .some of the towns in question would 
remain in liungarian territory. He did not think that the report should he 
accepted as gospel. 

Sir George Clerk ,said that he wished to add that on the night before lie 
had left for Bucharest M. Mi,su had come to sec him. He had pointed out to 
M. Misu how impossible the conduct of the Roumanian authorities had 
been, as for example, in the case of the Museum at Budapest. M. Misu then 
turned to M. Vaida and asked him for the official explanation. M. Vaida 
had then produced a telegram from his Government stating that the Rou- 
manian Government had only wished to recover archives belonging to them 
which had been carried off from [?to] Budapest. He did not vouch for the 
, truth of this explanation, which had not been investigated : it simply went to 
show that such incidents might have satisfactory explanations. 

Mr. Polk said that the explanation which the Roumanians had made to 
the Interallied Military Mission was that the material in question was 
Transylvanian property, and they wished to take it as they expected to 
acquire Transylvania. He wished to emphasize the point, however, that as 
the four Powers had sent four representatives to Budapest, there was no 
reason why the Roumanians should not make their explanations to them. 
He felt that the Council should either accept the statements of the Generals 
or else recall them. Personally he had great faith in General Bandholtz. 
The fact that the Roumanian Officials made their explanations outside of 



Budapest was decidedly unjust to the luteealHed Military Mission and })laced 
them in an impossible position. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he agreed. Pie said further that the Council should 
insist that the explanation of the Rouinaniau authorities should be made to 
the Interallied Military Mission. The point which he had wished to raise 
was this : a note had been despatched to the Roumanian Government and 
the Council had not yet heard their side. He wished to empliasize the neces- 
sity of waiting until a reply from the Roumanian Government had been 
received, as he did not believe that conditions were any worse than the 
Council already knew them to be. 

M. PiGHON said that the Council agreed as to the necessity of informing 
the Interallied Military Mission of the note to the Roumanian Government. 

(It was decided: 

to comnumicate to the Interallied Mihlary Mission at Budapest the text 
of the note from the Principal Allied and Associated Governments to the 
Roumanian Government approved by the Supreme Council on the 
11th October (h. d. 68).* ) 

2 . M. PiGHON said that Mr. Polk had not considered it advisable to transmit 
.a telegram to M. Friedrich but to send a representative of the 
Mission qf Sir Council to Budapest. The instructions to be given to Sir George 
Bnclapesi^' “ Clerk were contained in the draft telegram to M. Friedrich 
which had been previously discussed by the Gomrcil (see 
Appendix G, ii. n. 68).* 

Mr. I'olk said that he wished to suggest two cliangcs in the text. In the 
first paragraph it was stated that the Allies had waited in Uic hope that the 
Government of M. Friedrich, recognizing its inability to meet the conditions 
required by the principal Allied and Associated Powers, would either include 
representatives of all parties in Hungary or withdraw from office. ITe thought 
that instead of speaking of ‘all parties’ it would be better to substitute the 
words, ‘the several parties’. In the second paragraph he wished to suggest 
that the words ‘in the view of the Allied and Associated Powers’ be omitted. 

M. PiGHON said that it had been agreed to inform the Interallied Military 
Mission in regard to Sir George Clerk’s departure for Budapest. He thought 
that Sir George Clerk should be charged to inform the Generals as to the 
discussion which had taken place in the Council on that day and to inform 
them that the Council were resolved to do all that was necessary to make the 
Roumanian Government follow the line of action which had been decided 
upon. 

(At this point Sir George Clerk left the meeting.) 

Mr. Polk said that he wished to raise a question which he had hesitated 
to mention in Sir George Clerk’s presence. He understood that as Sir George 
Clerk was pi-oceeding to Budapest as a representative of the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers the necessary expenses in connection with his mission, 
amounting to whatever sum Sir George Clerk in his discretion might consider 
necessary and proper, would be paid by the Allied and Associated Powers. 


5 



M, PtaitOK suid that he tlunight that tlie British (hiveumunu sIioviUl pay 
the nccchsui'y expenses and (liat theamouuliatpiestuiusluiuld thru In- divided 
between the. I’owers interested. 

Mr. Polk said that Sir George Glerk was going to Bialapest as llie repre- 
scntalivo of the Siipreiue, Gouncil and it would lie unloituaale if the impres- 
sion should obtain in Rnimuiniaor Ilungat y lh.it (lie (Ionia il weie diss.ilistu'd 
with the Interallied Military Mission. lie thought th.it .i 1‘onn.il .sl.itement 
should be made to the four Generals which should eonL.iin the reasons why 
Sir George Clerk was going to Budapest. 

M. PiGiiON said that the Council had already decided to notily ihn four 
Generals at Budapest of Sir George Clerk’s inission (see it. n. 69 ,' minute 3 ). 

Mr. Polk pointed out that Sir George CIcik’.s tnis.siou would be known 
to the press. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that Sir George Clerk was being sent to Budapest 
because it iiad been thought inadvisable by sending a telegram to giv'e the 
appearance of mixing in the internal affairs of Hungaiy. 

M. PiciiON said that he did not approve of giving any statement to the 
press. In any mctidou of Sir George Glei-k’.s mi.ssion, he would only be 
referred to as being charged with a special mission to Budapest on behalf of 
the Supreme Council. 

Sm Eyre Crowe a.skcd tliat Sir George Glerk’, s dtUe of dep.irture might 
be fixed for the following Saturday.-' 

(It was (locided: 

(1) that Sir Goorgo Clerk should proceed to Budiipest as the spi'cial repro- 

floniativo of the Principal Allied and Assoeialed Bowers. (Seu 
IL 1 ). 69,'’ minute 3) ; 

(2) that Sir George Clerk should he dirocled to coinnuuuealu with the 

several Hungarian political parlies and that in his inission ho should 
he guided by the spirit of the views of tlic Allied and AsBocialed 
Powers as expressed in the draft telegram to M. Friedrich (see 
Appendix C to H. d. 68),® with the following alterations in the text: 
for the words ‘all patties’ (line 12)’’ the words ‘tho several parties’ 
should be auhslituled, and in Hues 17 and 18“ ‘in tho view of the 
Allied and Associated Powers’ should be omitted ; 

(8) that Sir George Clerk should inform the four Generals at Budapest of 
the discussion which had taken place in the Supreme Council on 
that day and that the Council were resolved to do all that was neces- 
sary to make the Roumanian Government follow the line of action 
required of them ; 

(4) that such funds as Sir George Clerk might, in his discretion, consider 

necessary and proper for the expenses of the mission should be paid 
by the British Government and subsequently shared by the Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Governments ; 

(5) that the Interallied Military Mission at Budapest should be notified by 

telegraph of Sit George Clerk’s mission ; 

3 Vol. I, No. 73. 4 October 18, igrg. 

5 Line 9 of the printed text. <i Lines 13 and 14 of the printed text. 



((i) ihal lh(‘ only Htalraioiil wluoli slumUl ])r inadc wiH) iv'gyrd lo Sir 
Clerk’s luiHsiou was lUat lie liad lieeii (lespalched Lo fuKU a 
special mission al Budapesl on behalf of I he Supreme Couneil.) 

1 


repteseniative 


3. (The Council had before it a Note of the loth October from M. Politis’’ 

to M. Glemeiiceau, (see Appendix B).") 

PnteHof the Saint Quentin read and commented upon the note 

Greek Delegation . ^ '■ 

in q^^CStion. _ 

of the Inter-Allml M. PiGiiON said that hc thought it was a difncult matter for 
MiMBn of Inquiry the Council to give instructions from Paris. If witnesses had 
at Smyrna to com- given testimony under a promise of secrecy, he did not see 

niitnicaie informa- Council could absolve the Commission from the 

twn to the Greek . 1 • i . 1 • 1 ^ 1 1 

promises which they might have made. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the Council had made 

an engagement to M. Venizelos.® 

M. SciALOjA said that when the Council had given the undertaking to 
M. Venizelos they were not aware that the Commission had promised cer- 
tain witnesses that their testimony would be held as secret. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he had just received a telegram from the British 
High Commissioner at Constantinople on the subject. The telegram con- 
firmed tlie fact that the Commission had decided to take certain evidence in 
camel a for the purpose ofobtaining reliable information and avoiding reprisals. 
A definite promise had been made to certain witnesses. Cu the other hand, 
the Council had given an undertaking to the Grexk Government. 

M. PicnoN said that the Council were not to blame for what had occurred. 


7 Gtcek Minister of Foicijsu Affairs and Delegate Plenipotentiary to the Peace Con- 
feiencc, 

8 Not piintcd. In this note M. Politia lefcrrcd to the decision of the Supreme Council of 
September 30, iqig (see Vol, 1 , No. 68, minute 6), as communicated to M, Venizelos, and 
repoUed that tlic Commission of Inquity at Smyrna had nevertheless 'limited itself to 
sending to Colonel Mazarakis a statement of the facts established by it without communi- 
cating to him the depositions of the witnesses regarding which it informed him by a letter 
dated October 7th that those depositions “had been made under die promise of absolute 
secrecy and that it would be impossible for it to communicate them without breaking its 
promise”. 

‘Colonel Mazarakis replied, in conformity with the instructions of the Greek Government, 
that It was indispensable for him to see the whole dossier as the Supreme Council had 
decided. 

‘I am infoimed that the promise referred to by the Commission was not taken with all 
the witnesses : to the Gieek witnesses the Commission only recommended discretion without 
promising anything to them. However it may be, after having deprived the Representatives 
of the Greek Government of the light of legitimate defence prescribed by justice, the 
Commission of Inquiry, in spite of the instructions of the Supreme Council, has gone as far 
as to surround its procedure with an absolute secrecy, even as regards Colonel Mazarakis. 

‘In the name of the Greek Government, I feel obliged to protest against that unjust and 
arbitrary decision and I appeal lo the equity of the Supreme Council, so that, in conformity 
with Its decision of December [uc] 30lh, the Commission of Inquiry be formally invited to 
communicate to Colonel Mazarakis the depositions of the witnesses, even if strictly confi- 
dential.’ 

7 See Vol. I, No. 68, minute 6. 



He tluniglil (he only possible eomproiuise was lo iiirorm (he (lieek l)elc!’,,i- 
tiou tliat th(' leslimoiiy (aken abt'r (he iiisCniclioiis ol (Ik' Siipienu' {.'omu-il 
had been reeclved, wauild l)e jiLu-ed a( (he ilisposal ol' the (ireek Chtveiiunenl. 
The Su[)renie (louiirll were not in a posi(ion (o fpsc ,in iiiulerl.ikinf; as lo 
previous promises made by the (lomiiiission of biqtiity. 

8m Eyrk CIrowk agreed (hat this compromise would seem the best means 
of solving the diflieuUy. 

Mr. Polk asked as to the nature of the promise made by the Supreme 
Covmoil. 

M. DE Saint C^hiEN'riN .said dial the undertaking in ([uestioii was eoulained 
ill a resolution of the Supreme Council. (Sec ii. o. 6.j, Minute ti.'’) 

(It was decided: 

that, owing to pledgo.s of secrecy given by the Conuni.s.sion of linpiir}' at 
SniyiTiii lo certain witnesses, ihc (iomniis.sion he not obliged to communi- 
cate to the representative of the Greek Government, in its entirely, the 
evideueo given by llu'sc wilne.sbe.s before the receipt of tin' terms of the, 
resolution of the 30th September (see n. ii. 04).“) 


4. (M’ho Council had before it a Note from the. British Delegation of the. 
HrMnulm of 


Aiiilriau am! 
ntmffflrimi Pi /■ 
sanm in (iirtU 
Ihilaiii and 
Japan 


Sir Kyre Crowe said that the. question was not one. of great 
imiiortane.c. 'flu; Austrian Delegation had asked that the 
Austrian iiri.soiiers of war hold in Cheat Britain should he. 
repatriated. "J'lierc wore only '\C) ollleers and 135 others in 
(h'oat Britain and iho British (lovernment saw no reason for 
rcru.sing the, request of the Austrian Delegation. It would probably he. possible 
to repatriate the prisoners in question with Cerman prisoners. There wa.s 
also a small uuinbcr of Hungaritin prisoners in Cireat Britain and the British 
Military Authorities were anxious that these should he repatriated at the 
present time. 

M. Matsui asked ■whether the Council bad any ohjeclioii.s to llie J.apane.so 
Government repatriating the small number of Austrian and Hungarian 
prisoners in their hands. 


(It was decided: 

that there was no objection lo the immediate repalrialiou of the Austrian 
and Hungarian prisoners of war in Great Britain and Japan.) 


5. Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Council had just addressed a stiff note to 
the Roumanian Government which asked them, in effect, 
RelatmuwiA^ were prepared to accept the guidance of 

Slovene Govern- Supreme Council. He desired to call attention to the fact 
„ignt fh3,t the Serb-Groat-SIovene Government had not signed the 

Treaty of Peace with Austria or the Minorities Treaty. At the 

Not printed. This brief note outlined the position as explained by Sir E. Crowe except 
that the figures for Austrian prisoners of war in England were given as 36 officers and 125 
other ranks. 
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pmsriil iMiu' lluTc was a iniiiistcrial ('risls ul Brlgracla." lie laid lio|>f'd tlial 
the moderate elenieiit would come into power, but at tlie luoiucnl it looked 
as if the iulrausitt’eaut elemeut were about (n eoiiie into power. If I he matter 
wore l 3 i’ought to a head at the, presciit time the, elfect would be to .slreiiglheu 
the hands ol'thc elements in Yugo-Slavia who were most anxious to eoope.rate 
with the Allied and Assoeiatctl Powers. JTc sugge.sted (hat at an early date 
a communication be, addressed to the Scrb-CIroat-Slovcnc Government 
inquiring whether or not they wci’c. prepared to sign the Treaties. 

M, PiciiON said tliat he agreed witli the opinion of Sir Eyre Crowe, and 
thought* that action should be taken at once. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he had prepared a rough draft of a note to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovcne Government. He did not mean that the draft should be 
accepted as final but he simply wished to refer it to hi.s colleagues for their 
consideration as a possible basis of discussion. 

6 . 

Russian P>honcrs [Not printed] 

of War in Ger- 
many 

(The meeting then adjoui ncd.) 

IMlel (k Crillon, Park, 

Oclobor i(>\ 


Ai’penoix a to No. i’ ’ 

Nttiial (I'aiiiinuiiictiliwi Rnvicc, Paris, Piaiicc. 

Prom 22 VN z n;j9 Budapest October 13-14 1919 
'I’o Supreme Council Peace Conference. Park. 

Cold weather setting in, day’.s delay now more serious than would have been 
week’s delay two months ago. Inter-Allied military mission therefore desires 
present Supreme Council following statement facts concerning conduct Rou- 
manians with request for prompt action. They have so thoroughly cleaned out 

” On September 13, igig, M. Davidovic, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, bad tendered 
his resignation on the ground that the Treaty of St. Germain was in certain respects un- 
satisfactory to Yugoslavia. Successive attempts to form alternative governments failed, 
and M. Davidovic consented to maintain the conduct of affairs for the time being: cf, 
No. 4, minute 8. 

With reference to minute 4 of No. 72 in Vol. I the Supreme Council took note of 
Mr. Polk’s remarks ‘to the effect that the American representative on the Commissions 
dealing with questions relating to Russian prisoners of war, and American representatives 
on all Commissions, could not bind their Government to financial obligations unless the 
subjects in question had been brought before the Supreme Council and received Mr. Polk’s 
approval’. 

” The text of the telegram in this appendix is printed with verbal variation by General 
11 . H. Bandlioltz; An Undiplomatic Diary (New York, 1933), pp. 151-4. This published 
text is generally less condensed than the telegraphic text here printed, and has been used 
in establishing the sense of passages which arc corrupt or uncertain in their telegraphic form. 
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('uuutiy i>r I'ollhig-sitx'k that then' arc mil fiiitujtli 1‘ur (lanspui laliuialm .il Imitl 
;mtl I'm'l refiuircinfiits. 'Chcii' Adiiuiiislfalinn ifdiufcl limcl ifM-tvc l!uda|it‘st tnuiu' 
thii'd vv'lial i( mas .SapKniihcr, Acomdiii/; rciiori linm IliiUjuaiian h'liod Mitiistci' 
they li.ivc by luinecfss.iiy ami cimd rcsli ictimi pi t-vcuU'd Ibod linm fyiini', (uii 
Budapest to ufi(>hb(>urln,t> suliitrhs, population [ol’l wliiclt csiini.ited sl\ hundred 
thousand. Reported duriu}> evaeualion Irans Diinaltia ] :''l‘rans l).uiuhia| they re- 
leased Bolslu'vists who lieeii detained and in eily Budapest iuive lepeatedly by I'nree. 
u'itliouf ^vntteu order taken Bolshevi.sts prisniiei.s out ol' jail. At S|ajolm>k, vihere 
eonuuittee this iiiLssion olitaininj;' iuroiinalion aliout Rouiutiuiau exportations, 
have, arrested several [luufTarian niilway men wlio were aidltif; our ellorts. Have 
prevented University students front re[inrting for eontiimation their lauirses, 
Septciniier ahlli their commander in chief .seitt letter to mission slatino that to 
cover needs feedinf; limitary', zone Itetween Diuiiibe and 'I'hie.ss Rb’ets been 
placed at disposition Hungarian (iovcrnrnenl, no reijulsitions would take place 
that zone except those necessary for actual feedhtg Iroop.s, e.s[)eeially for city 
Budapest above zone be extended to East Thicss to boundary line fixed by 
Commander, despite which October fjtli Romnaiiian Colonel Rnjinschi seized 
thirty aeroplane motors Budapest which cannot |1 k'| classified im food. October 
loth in Budapest from firm bclimilt and Tarsai they .seized removed inadunery 
which put two thousand lalinurers out work. Laigc number of similar etise.s with 
proof cm hand. In reply to letti'r from mission that desinal that objects National 
Museum he not di.sturhed until acted upon liy eoiumitlce tiu'y .sctU reply that 
intoiKled lake iho.se and that .signers |of| letifT.s, Mardan'.scii ami Diamandi, 
assumed responsibility for action, this being in eOect insult to nations represented on 
Interivlliedmililarymi.ssioi), 'I'luil ( hey did not lake objert.sdue fact doors, sealed. signed 
by President jof | i)ay at lime and they afraid go to extreme lireaking seal. Between 
five and six o’clock this luoruing they attempted arrest Prime MhiLsler friederie, 
and did iirre.st two (rovemmenl onieiaLs iT.still wliieh IVe.sidenl of Day in iier.son 
delivered CcneralMardare.seti meiTiontndum from mission copy whieli telegraphed 
Supreme Council this date. 'I'hey kept their coimnamler in chief Cencrtil Mar- 
darescu and Xligh Commissioner Diamamli alwenl, in Bucharest week tlnring 
which no representative present with whom business could be transferred [(raiis- 
acLcd]. Although they in August acknowledged Intenillied Military Mission as 
representing their snpcrlor.s the Supreme Council, they have with negligible 
exceptions carried out none of instructions this mission and have always insisted 
acting as though Roumania equal or superior to nations represented on mission. 
They sent misleading reports Paris placing themselves attitude saviours of Hungary 
and have censored press in Hungary to extent that tlungarians could not refute false 
statement. On igth September General Mardarescu wrote mission he [had] 
taken all necessary measures make treatment of prisoners satiKsfaclory, stating 
especially from sanitary viewpoint according report his surgeon general conditions 
very good. October i ith Mission receives communication from International Red 
Gross representatives [representative] stating this [his] investigations at Arad 
resulted discover conditions so opposed to conventions covering treatment 
prisoners war that he felt this mission should lake action. This [His] conclusions 
which [are as] follows concur with, all reports concerning same except Roumanian 
reports: T find that these prisoners were not captured on field battle )3Ut many 
days after cessation hostilities; that lodgings of prisoners are unsanitary; that army 
which captured them take no care of them whatever, furnishes them neither food, 
■ clothing, medicine, covering or anything; that from date their captivity prisoners 
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had no fiimls and tliai inajoiily (■iinni)l ))inri)as<' anydiinj^ for even insuHic'iinU 
nonrislnncnl. 'I'luit prisonetH liTiiU'd conlrury Arliolc Nino (inwuil |Cicnt'va| 
Gonvcntion igoG; that all these men arc exposed to serious diseases if not properly 
aided; that orders <>iven Red Cross at Arad to take* care prisoners needs entirely 
illegal and cannot be based upon any law or international eonvention.’ Dr. Muin-o 
.British Food Coininission and Swiss Captain Burnier [nternational Red Cross jnsL 
leturned from visiting following towns: Hatzaiii |ilatvan|, Cyongyon jCyt)ngyos|, 
Miskolcz, Satoralja Ujhely, Nyregyhaza, Dedreezcui ( Dehreczea|, Szolnok, 
Magyearad [Nagy-Varad |, Dekes gyula [Bekes, Gyula], Arad, 'I’emesvar and 
Szeged all in permanent portion Hungary but now occupied by Roiunaniaiis and 
have submitted statement from which following is extract; ‘In all towns occupied 
by Roumanians we found oppression so great as to make life unbearable. Murder 
is common. Youths and women flogged, imprisoned without trial, arrested 
without reason, theft of personal property under name of requisition. Condition 
of affairs prevails difficult for Western European realize who not seen and heard 
evidence. People forced lake oath allegiance to Roumanian King; if refuse they 
persecuted. Experienced Hungarian doctors of hospitals been replaced by in- 
experienced Roumanian doctors. Roumanian military authorities demand petition 
for every passport, request for coal or food. Petitions must be -written Roumanian 
language. Roumanian lawyer just been [must be] employed and charges enormous 
fees. Stationmastcr Weber of Brad and Stationmaster [of] Ketegyhaza been fear- 
fully flogged. Last Good Friday Roumanians advanced suddenly to Boros-Sebes 
and two hundred fifty Hungarian soldiers taken prisoners. These killed in most 
barbarous manner; .stripped naked and .slabbed with l)ayonct.s in -way to prolong 
life long as possible. Roumanians cstal>lishcd custom house every village. Delivery 
permits only be oljtaiucd by payment ridiculously large sum. Commerce, is 
impos.sible. People will soon .starve. Deliberately for no military or political 
reasons apparent hospitals not allowed transport for coal and wood which already 
(Wire went out of commission here) paid for. Very lilb of hospitals hangs on 
coal. Hospitals have closed [will have to close] down entirely unless relieved 
immediately. Results be disastrous. Will be outbreaks all sorts contagious epidemic 
disease such [as] typhus, typhoid, etc.’ An American officer and an Italian doctor 
if Roumanians permit will accompany International Red Gross representative on 
thorough investigation prisoners war camps. In general Roumanian conduct been 
such that this Mission been almost wholly unable carry out its instructions and 
there apparently no prospect immediate improvement. It is unanimous opinion 
of Mission that unless Roumanians immediately evacuate Hungary and make at 
least partial restitution in particular of rolling stock, machinery and much other 
property seized here there will result in short time extreme suffering from lack food 
and fuel and recrudescence of Bolshevism. This Mission therefore of unanimous 
opinion that either Roumanians should be forced evacuate Hungary at once and 
make restitution outlined or this Mission should be relieved. End Message, 

Interallied Military Mission. 

7:53 p.m. October 14, 1919. 
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u. 1). 71.;. 1 Mill's oj a Mi'i'li/i,!' of /III' JIi'ii/L 0 /' Di'h'oiilioin of /hi' I'li’i' (iiru/ 
Piiau'is held In M. Pillion's Room nt llic Ojiai d'(h\ii\\ Pniis, on Siitiiidii)\ 
Oiiiibi'i' /('>’, 11)1;/, III in.'ii) it. in. 

I’lU'Hi'NT; [f.S.A.t ll(ni. I'’, I,. I’ulk; si i.ri'.I'Miy, Mr. L. [fauiMiii. 

Buli.sli luiipiii': Sir Kyrr Clrowr; SK(;u!''rAU.v, Mr. II. Noiin.ui. 
b'laiHi". M. Cllcninuviiii, M. I’iclum; .si cui 1 \uii s, M. Dut.ista, M. 
Horllu'lol, M. d(‘ Si. (.hicmiii. 

Italy. M. 'L'uioni; skcuktarii'S, M. I’atfnui, M. U.udUf Ru.ssd, 

Jtipair. M. Matsaii; sKiiRb. i'ary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Sf.cretariat; U.B.A.: Cajil. tl. A. (Imdnn. Biiii\h Empht". 

Capt. G. Lothian Small. Fiance-. M. Massipli. Iliily. M. /.anchi. 
Inturpretur ; M. Mantoux. 


The IbllowhiR were also pre.scnt for the items in which they were cmirerued : 
IJ.S.A.-. Mr. R. L. Dresel, Dr. J. B. Scoil, Capt. B. Wiiitluop. 

Ihithli Panpiie: Gen. Saekville-West, Mr. A, la'eper, Mr. Slieannan, 
Mr. G. Tufion. 

In'iiiici'-. Marslud I'oeli, M. 'I'ardieu, Gen. VVeyj^aiul, M. Laroche, 
M. l''r(mia(.‘eiil., M. Aulierl, M. Ivseollier. 
flitlj: Gen, (Itivallero, M, Ilieei-Bii.salli, M. Vanmilelli-Rey, M- I’ilotti. 
Jitpitit'. M. Shi|;einil.su, 


I, ('I'he, Clounell liad lidbre it a report presc.nletl by tlie. Sjieeial Cointiiisslon 
eliarj,;e(l willi (leU'rminiiif>' (lie Coniposilion of Interallied 
CompmUiim iij the l'’()re.e„s of Oeenpalion (.see Appimdi-K A),) 

Inlemllkil haren Gknrrat, VVeyoani) read and eoimnt'iiled uiitiu the r<'- 
for by the ‘Iieiily m'uh ‘ t'tidcd the atteudoii o( the, Cloimeil to (hit reserva- 

Geimcmy formulated by the Italian Military Representative 

and by lire British Delegation. 'I'lic Italian Military Repre- 
sentative felt that he ought to affirm again that his Govermneut had only 
authorized the participation of three battalions destined for Upper Silesia. 
In the table prepared by the Commission the provision had been made for 
the employment of seven Italian battalions. He felt that he .should add that 
in former Conferences the Italian Military Delegate had always cxprc,s,scd 
the same opinion on this point. 

M. Tittoni pointed out that in fact he had always stated that his Govern- 
ment could only send three battalions. 

M. Clemengeau observed that this decision meant imposing a heavy 
burden on the French. He took the liberty of insisting that M. I’ittoni should 
reconsider the matter. It seemed to him that Italy, not being threatened on 
any frontier, could do at least something more. If she should persist in her 
refusal she would put the French in a most unfair situation. 

M. Tittoni reserved the right to reconsider the ciucstion. 

General Weygand added that the British Delegation liad made two 
reservations; it had first been decided that Memel should be occupied liy a 
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Biitisli and an Aincrin.ui baUaUou; luaordin,^ (o revised laitlc 

which the Cloiiueil laid before it the American Ixiltidion was to be .sent to 
Upper Silesia to reini'oree tire Uuiled Stales forees llieie and w<is ie[)la( I'cl al 
Mcmcl Iry a I'l'cnch battalion. 'I'he Brilish Dt'legale iu ec[)led this eliantj,e on 
condition tlnit the command should be held by a BritLsh olliccr. 

Sir Eyrk Crowe said (hat this request was based on the same reasons 
which the Brilish had always advanced. It was purely a question of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

M. Glemengeau said that Fi’ancc hud no objection to the command at 
Memcl being held by a British Officer. 

General Weygand explained that the British Delegation also asked (htit 
all British troops forming part of the forces of occupation at Dantzig, Maricn- 
werder, Allcnslein and Memel should be treated as a single unit from an 
administrative point of view, although they were placed under different 
commands. 

M. Glemengeau said that he could not see anything unreasonable in this 
request. 

General Weygand stated that no formal reservation had been made 
with respect to the American troops; but according to his conversations with 
General Bliss it seemed to him that one point still remained Lo be settled, 
namely, would the Amcvicau Government authorize to the use f.r/ej of its 
troops before (be nitifieation of the Treaty by tlic Senate? 

Mr. Polk ob.served that a cable, had been scut on (his suhjeet mid a re[)ly 
was expected. All he could say for the moment was that the troops were on 
the way and were lirsL lo be sent lo (loblcnz, IJe wished to draw die (lonnril’s 
attention lo another poinl. The Cloimnission expressed the desire that in 
each zone ofoecupatiou (he Prc.sidcney of the Interallied Clommissiou and 
the command of (he troops ofoecupatiou should be invested in individuals 
of the same natiouality. Would it not be preferable with respect to the 
Interallied Commission that the Presidency would not be permanent liul 
should rather be held in rotation by each nation represented? 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that this was scarcely practicable. 

General Weygand observed that some Commissions, such as the one in 
Upper Silesia, would have a rather long life — perhaps from eight to twenty 
months — while others would only exist for from three to six months. Under 
these conditions he did not think a system of alternation was leasiblc. 

M. Glemengeau said that as far as he was concerned he attached so much 
importance to good feeling between Allies that he was quite willing to accede 
to Mr. Polk’s suggestion. 

Mr. Polk said that he in no way insisted upon this, he was merely making 
a suggestion. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that each Interallied Commission might be left 
free to elect its own President. 

General Weygand pointed out that this question was distinct from that 
of the command of the military forces, which would be determined before the 
departure 'of the troops in conformity with the Commission’s recommenda- 
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liiiiis, fie wi'ilit'd tiii.iily (ii ( .ill (Ik* (Iiimu iP*. .llll■Il|il>ll In .1 tlt-siir cKiucs'.t'd 
by llu* tinimnissinn : it wished tlie de|).iiliiie nP the Inlet. dlied ( inuiiuissiniis 
and nt'lhe Inrees nl'nta up.itinu lobe (l<-l<'rininetl in .such .1 w.iy, and the dale 
of the eoiuiui’ into fuixe of ihe 'I'le.ily (u he .seltled in sin h .t l.ishinn, ih.tl tlie 
tionuui.ssious lUul hiftes of nc eup.iluiu wuiiltl .inivt* .it theii .ippointed 
tlestinatinns at the moment of the eomiu*; into hate of the Treaty. The 
Clummissiou .tlso wished the Cierm.ui tiov'ernmenl to be .uh'i.setl beforehand 
of tlie date determined for the entry into forre ttf the I're.Uy .md its eoiiieh 
deuce with the arrival of the Clommissious aiul troops of occupation stt th.U 
the German Government mi}^ht lake the ncccsstiry meti.surcs. 

M. CrasMKNOEAU am*ccd. 

Generai, Weygano .staled that the Allied Gcncr.d St.dTs should thcrehtre 
agree on the date when the troops could arrive at their appointed desliua- 
tion.s: that would be date uiion which, as far as military questions were con- 
cerned, tlie Treaty could come into force. He would inform the CIcnuicil of 
this dale. 

It Avas (liicided: 

(1) to aiioepi till' rcecmniiemlalimiH of tin* hpec.ial (loniiniHsiou relative to 

the, oompoHilioii id' hneraUiad force, s of oe.eiquU ion (.'.ee Appimiiix A), 
with the re.Hi'rvalhiu that llio tlefuute. approval of the It aliau Govern- 
ment .sluuild he elitaiuod; 

(2) tliiU till) eomuuuid of the vanous foreew of oeeupation .should he exer- 

elsed aeeovdiiig to lire reeimnneadallons of the (lomndsHioii, and 
that, at Weniel, a JlritisK onie.er slKitild he in eoimiumd ; 

(II) llial alLlioiigU tlie ikitiah troops I'onuin}!; [lart. of the forees of oeeiipa- 
lion at liaiilzig, Mariimwerder, Allenstein tiiul Meniel would lie 
placed under didereul eomnianda, (hey should, from an udmitiislra- 
live point of view, he irealed aa a single unit; 

(4) that the departure of the tlonmiissions and of the forces of oecu])tUi(m 

should lie regulated in .sue.li a reay, and llial the dale of tlie entrance 
into force of the 'J’realy should be fixed in such a luanner, that both 
the Connnis.sions and the forces of occupation shoidd arrive at their 
appointed destinations at the moment of the entrance into force of 
the treaty of Peace ; 

(5) that Marshal Foch, after agreeing with the Allied General Stafl's, should 

inform the Supreme Council of the date from which they consider it 
possible for the Treaty to enter into force ; 

I (6) that the German Government should he notified in advance of the 
date fixed for the entry into force of the Treaty and of its coincidence 
with the arrival of the Commi.ssiona and the forces of occupation, 
so that it might take all necessary measures within the proper time, 
and, especially to fix the date of evacuation of the districts in ques- 
tion by its own forces ; 

(7) that the Interallied Commissions sent into the zones of occupation 
should choose their own presidents, without it being necessary for 
them to be of the same nationality as the Commanding Officers in 
the corresponding zones of occupation. 
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2 . (The cxaminaliou of this draft note was adjourned to the Ibllowuig ses- 
• sion) . 

Draft note to 
the SerlhQoat- 
Slovene Goueni- 
me/il 


3, M. Burtiielot said that a telegi’am had just been received from the 
luterrdlied Mission at Budapest (see Appendix B),' stating that 
Mission had learned by a private telegram of the sending of 
to Budapest George Clerk to Budapest. The Mission asked that it receive 

official confirmation thereof and that Sir George Clerk’s Missioir 
might be defined. He submitted a draft telegram (see Appendi>; C) which 
would officially notify the Generals of Sir George Clerk’s arrival and would 
define the Mission with which he was entrusted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that in order to make the matter even more 
definite there should be added at the end of the first paragraph a sentence 
specifying that Sir George Clerk represented the Supreme Council in all 
political questions. 

M. Tittoni said that he had no objection to this draft on the condition 
that it was well understood that the Generals were in no way superseded ; it 
should be clear that Sir George Clerk had a special mission and the Generals 
should retain jurisdiction over all military questions. 

M. Bertiielot [iroposcd that the following sentence should be added at 
the end of the first paragraph, ‘He will represent the Supreme Council in all 
political questions, the Generals retaining jurisdiction over military ques- 
tions. 


It was decided; 

(1) to approve the draft telegram (see Appendix C) to he sent to the 

Allied Generals at Budapest; 

(2) to add to the end of the first paragraph of this draft telegram the 

following sentence ; 

‘He will represent the Supreme Council in all political questions, the 
Military Mission retaining jurisdiction over military questions.’^ 


4 * 

Italian proposal [Not printed] ^ 

to insert certain 

Articles in the 

Treaty of Peace 

with Hungary 

* Not printed. The contents of this brief telegram, dated October 17, 1919, were as 
stated by M. Berthelot. In particular, it requested the Supreme Council ‘to clcaily specify 
just what shall be the lespective attributions of the Commission on one hand, and of 
Sir George Clerk on the other’. 

* This sentence, with drafting amendment, was incorporated in the text of appendix C 
(q.v.) annexed in the original. 

3 With reference to its decision of October n, 19:9 (see Vol. I, No. 79, minute 7), the 
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5* ('I’lu' Cliumcil had ludoir il ;i nolc tif th(' Draltin!', ( lonuuillta- dali'd 
Oiiohai' 17U1, r<)i() A[)|u'ik1Lv Is).) 
hiltine, initi |^j_ Kromackot read and roiuinctittal ou ihe note of (lit- Drafling 
\VUh t to du- fvaalii.d cotu 01 alioii of (lie (loim- 

(uimaiiY ‘ ol lho l,caj.i,tu' of Nations llii‘ follovviu", i|Ufstums u'<'u- taisctl; 

Mr. I'or.R asktxl il'all llu- I’owcis svliii li, sslu ii llu'', shoidd liavt' 
raliliftl (lie Treaty of I’eaee would be reineseiiled in (lie ( Ituiin. 11 oftlie Leat^iu' 
of Nations, would have to he represeiiletl at the Hist nieetiiii; of the (loimeil. 
]h'e.sideiU Wilson had made it known that he was [aepaied to rail a ineetiiiiJt 
of the Cknmeil for tlie three I’owers whieh had ratified the Tiealy, and lie 
wished to know if the other powers liad now to desiynate their repre.setUii-' 
fives. 

M. 1’romaoeot explained that they did not Inive to, Imt that they could 
do so. d’his olrligatiou would only arise for those Powers after they hatl rali- 
liecl the Treaty. Nothing in the Treaty math; the eomiiig into force or the 
ratification thereof a condition precedent to these designations. 

Mr. Polk wislicd to know if this applied, for instance, to Spain. 

M. Fromageot an.swered that Sjiain could designate its repre,seiiltitivc: 
tliat it was known, moreover, that she was ready to do ,so. 

Sir Fa'RI', (Irowe wishetl to know if tin' 'I'realy sireeilh'd any (|uorum 
ne.eessary to validate the meetings of llu; League of Nations. Would the 
ahseuee, of one of the members invalidate llu; (loimeiPs deeisionsi’ 

Mr. Por.K said tluU he dul not think .so. 

M. 'I'ARun'.u said tliat there was no sueii provision in ihi' 'IVeaty. 

Mr. Por.K asked if the Drafting (lominiltee eouhl prepare for Monday’s'' 
nreeting a draft form of eonvoeatioa to he sent out by President Wilson to call 
the meeting of the Clouneil. 

M. h’ROMAono't' resumed his eoinmenlarit's on the note of the Drafting 
Clommitlee. 

M. TARDiiiU expUun(;d tlnit the second ])art of the. Drafting ( lommil lee's 
note had to some, extent duplicated the work of the ClommiUee on the 
Execution of the Treaty. This latter Committee, pursuant to the instnietious 
it had received from the Supreme Council," had drawn up a li.st of the Com- 
mission[s] to be formed, unci had indicated what Powers had designated 
their representatives on these Commissions and what Powers had not yet 
done so. 

M. Clemengeau stated that this latter report should be distributed 
and examined prior to the meeting of Thursday, October 23d: at this 
time each Power should designate the Commissioners whicli it had irot yet 
named. 

Supreme Council considered a report, dated October iC, 1919, from the Drafting Com- 
mittee (appendix D in original). After a brief discussion, the Supreme Council decided, in 
accordance With the recommendations of the Drafting CommiUec, to iiusert in the treaty 
of peace with Hungary five draft articles which subsequently became articles 3G-40 of the 
Tieaity of Trianon. 

■* October ao, 1919. 

® See Vol. I, No, 74, minute 6. 
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It WiiH (l<'(',idetl : lliaL thr Drafting flommilK'eHliould 4 nl)niU lo iih; oupiumu 
(Iftiiucil al ilM next jnocliag: 

(I) lIk! draft of a lalK'r hy wliioli President Wil.snii .slionld convoke llio 
Council of tlu; Leitgiio of Nulious for tlie day of the entry into force 
of llie 'J’reaty ; 

(?) tile draft of a letter frotu tlie Sn|ireme Cloimeil lo eaeli of tin' Powers 
rt'prcHenled in llie tiouncil of llie League of Nations iuviliiig ibem 
to dosigjiale, forthwith their representatives on this (iouncil, as 
France and Italy had idready done. 

6. (Th« Council had before it two draft protocols prepared by the Drafting 
. Committee concerning, first, the deposit of ratifications of 
lotocosfo) tie lejmiit Treaty of Peace signed between the Allied and Associ- 

ated Powers and Germany, of the Protocols signed on the 
same day by the said Powers, and of the arrangement of the same date 
between the United Stales, Belgium, the British Empire, France and Ger- 
many relative to the occupation of the Rhineland (see Appendix F); 
secondly, the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty signed June 28th, igig, 
between the principal Allied and Associated Powers and Poland (see 
Appendix G).*' 

M. Fromageot pointed out that it was necessary to make a separate 
proch-vnhal for each group of ratifications. It had likewise seemed important 
lo the CommiUcc that the hour of the signature should appear on the 
verhaitx. Indeed that was an important point for the agents who would tlien 
bo on the spot and who should be informed in advance or, at least, by tele- 
gram, of the hour the 'I'lcaly would come into force. In these protocols 
Germany for the last time signed in the last place: once tliis act had been 
accomjilished she would sign in her alphabetical order, lie drew the Conu- 
ciPs attention to the great importance of having Gzccho-Slovakia ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles before it should come into force. Czccho-Slovakia would 
be the only non-ratifying country having a common frontier with Germany. 
A situation might thus arise which might create difficulties with respect to 
the operation of the Delimitation Commission provided for by Article 83 of 
the Treaty. 

It was decided : 

to approve the draft proces-verbaux of Deposits of Ratifications pre- 
pared by the Drafting Committee with respect, first, to the deposit of 
ratifications of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles June 28th, 1919, 
between the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, as well as^of the 
Protocol signed on the same day by the said Powers, and of the Arrange- 
ment of the same date between the United States, Belgium, the British 
Empire, France and Germany, concerning the Rhineland (see Appendix 
F) ; secondly, to the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty signed June 28lh, 
1919, between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and Poland 
(see Appendix &).•> 

*' Not printed. This protocol was similar, rmlalis mutandis, to that in appendix F. 
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7. (I’lic^doimril liatl lufarr il a note friiin lUc iM'tnu'h Dclru'.uioit (see 
,,, . Apnciulix H) aiul a notr dI' llu' ( !i)ininlttfc daU'd 

0 ifialum i>l /V I , , » !• 1 1 V 

thiJMiHit, («‘(‘ AppftuliK I).) 

miJ Dflimitiiiioii M. FlU)MA(U'.(vr rc.ul aiul coiniiu'iilcd ii]kih the note iif die 
in nrardiip; ( Icmmiitti'i'. Hi' rK[)l.dii(‘d tli.U tlu- ([Urstiuii raist'd 
i/it nhwiut’ 0/ dy fy[_ f.crsiu'r only 1 oiit'i'i'ut'd tiu' Dt-liiuilalion and I’lt'hii- 
Ameiiuin Kepte- CloniiiiiMions, Inil it wa.s insidious, bn'au.M' ihi' .sanic araii- 
looiU imi'nl apply to Uif inori" unportant i lOininissions siuh as 
the Roparalloii Commission. U' Germany luipht maintain that the Reparation 
Commission could only o]iei'ate il'a given power were represented (hereon, 
a very dangerous situation would arise. Consecpiently die Hrafting Com- 
mittee recommended that all Commissions should be considered regularly 
constituted as soon as the Powers which had ratified the 'I'reaty — and which 
consequently would then be obliged to be rcjircsented on these Commissions 
— and the Powers which had agreed to send representatives before having 
ratified, should be represented. The latter Powers would be in a situation 
analogous to that of the Powers which were not parties to the Treaty but 
which, nevertheless, were by the Treaty accorded the, right of designating 
representatives on dilferenl Commissions, such, for instance, as Ilolhiud and 
the Scandinavian States, 

Mu. Por.K said that he Itad no objection to make to this .soliilion hut he 
wondered if the Ccrmaiis e.ould raise any. 

M. I'uoMAOKOT replied iluvt they would have no valid ground for eoutesl- 
iiig the vote of a member of a Commissiou designated by a Power wliieh luul 
not yet ratifiexl the 'freaty; when ouee the Treaty had come into force, the 
Cominissions were composed of the repri'sentatives of (he Ihiwers speeified 
in the Treaty, 'fhe TretUy nowhere provided that the representativr.s 
on the Commissions sliould be the representatives of Powei's whieh had 
ratified. 

M. Tittoni inquired if ratification and the right of being represented on 
Commissions should be considered in law as two dfstinct matters. He wished 
to know if the right of representation existed even in the absence of ratifica- 
tion, or was the foregoing only a provisional solution? 

M. Fromageot replied that the Drafting Committee considered the right 
of representation to be in law independent of ratification ; the riglil of repre- 
sentation existed irrespective of ratification, whereas, on the other hand, the 
duty of being represented arose from ratification. But there was a second 
delicate point : what would happen if the Powers which had not ratified did 
not d,psignate representatives? It seemed to the Drafting Committee that 
even in this case the decisions of the Commissions would be valid; if, in that 
event, the votes should be equal, the vote of the President of the Commission 
would be controlling as provided for in article 437 of the Treaty. 

M. Glemenoeau thought that the question had not been raised and 
wondered if the Germans would seek to raise trouble on this point. 

M. Tittoni thought that if M. Fromageot’s argument were legally sound, 
the reply to his question was impliedly contained therein; with regard to the 
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Poworh which had ratified, and which Ihcirby came under the ubligatioii ot 
naming reinT.seiUaiivcs on the Clommissions, there was no {loul)( llial they 
must .send representatives in order to validate the decisions of these Commis- 
sions; on the other hand, if the Powers which merely had the option of 
ntiming representatives did not make use thereof, that fact would in no wise 
affect tlic validity of the decisions of the Commissions and the latter could 
operate legally. 

M. Glemenceau inquired whether Germany should be informed of the 
foregoing point of view before she had raised any question with respect 
thereta 

M. Fromageot saw no necessity of replying and thought that there was 
nothing to be gained by divulging these arguments. 

M. Tittoni expressed the desire that M. Fromageot should give the 
Council a confidential report containing the legal development of this argu- 
ment. 

M. Clemengeau thought that this would be a purely academic document, 
but he had no objection to M. Fromageot giving it to M. Tittoni. 

M. Fromageot inquired whether his Committee should reply on the first 
point to M, von Lersner, 

M. Clemengeau said that it .should send a note to M. Dutasta. 

M. Dutasta remarked that M. von Lersner made no secret of the fact 
tliat public opinion in Germany would be greatly disturbed if America were 
not represented on the difl'crent Commis.sions until the Senate Iiad ratified 
the Treaty. 

Mr. Polk doubted whether, under M. Fromageot’s plan, America would 
be represent eel, 

M. Clemengeau stated that he recalled distinctly that President Wilson, 
after some hesitation, had agreed that the United States would be represented 
on the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that this wa.s only unofficial. Prior to ratification 
the United States was not authorized to be officially represented; he very 
much doubted whether, in view of the political situation, the United States 
would insist as a matter of right on having official representation on these 
Commissions prior to ratification. If Mr. Wilson spoke of American repre- 
sentation on the Reparation Commission he only meant representation after 
ratification. 

M. Clemengeau agreed. 

(It was decided : 

A [sic]. (1) to approve the principles contained in the note of the Drafting 
Committee relative to the question put by Baron von Lersner (see 
Appendix I) ; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee should send to the Secretary General of 
the Conference a note refuting the argument presented by Baron 
von Lersner in the course of his interview with M. Dutasta.) 
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!». M. 'rAiiiiii (I I'c.ul (hr (r\l ol' a irsdltUtoti .Khiptrd In (hr (Iniuuil mi 
()i liilirr i<,lli (srr i(. ii. 7 i>).‘‘ 'I'lir ir|)lv In llir liisl Ivvn p.ir.i- 
\tiii\iin\ III lit‘ ip.iphs ol' (his cr'iolnlidn \\as i inilaiiird in M, i'lmnain'nr.s 
( ihriT irmaiiird llir las( (iiirslimi; uli.il ua^ die \.dur 

iilhiii I/ll iii/iiim; . , , I .. (11 I 1C 1 1 

i/i/ii Flint 0/ thf .uliou plarril at llir dispnsal iil llir Allird and 

•Ju'iilv Assiu iaird Puwris liv (hr 'I'rraly nl' I’rai r uimpaird \s itli tliosr 

availahlr by viilur tirdir Anuislim’ llndri- dir Aniiisdir dir 
availalilr iiiraiis wrrr: 

(i) (hr (in U|)a(ioii of (hr Irl’t hank nl' the Khiiir and (lir In idurliracK; 

(•a) the i'ii(lil ol'(Kru[)yiii,i; lli.il poriioii (if (hr iiriiiral /iiiir rinni landi nf 
Clol(.)j>iK' 111 die Dutch I'niiitirr; 

([^) die orrupalidii (if the liiidgelu'.ui .it Krlil (uiraMii’es (d tli.U (dlert liad 
been l.ikeu); 

(•1.) msuinplidti ofluistilities after forty-eight lunit.s uotire; 

(f)) llie mainicnaiirc of the blorkadr; 

( 6 ) die retention of prisonei.s of war. 

’I'hr rouiiiig into forre of the 'IVealy would drpiiir ns of (hr po.ssiliility of 
n'snmini’ hoslililir.s; il dr|nivrd ns of (he w(Mp()n of hlorkade in .so far .is 
genrnil inrasun's W('rr i oiierriird, since the Aiiirriran (lovrrninrnt did nol 
sreiu disposed to .idmit (hr principle of a pacilir hlorkade; liu.illy, w(' lost 
(hr lighl of occupying the nrutral /.one to (he north of t loloipir. ^Vidl the 
'rrealy in forrig if (Irnii.my ronnniltrd hosdlr. arts, (hr. (lovrii.iiK of (hr 
heagiK' of Nations would ronie into play. If, on tlu' other hand, (h'nn.niy 
liinilod It, self to arts of (lassive resistance, Arlifh'.s lu to lii of tlii' (lovcnaid 
would conic into operation and llu' (loiinril of (hr League of N.uions would 
lake such measures as it docmccl (it. Idiially, the occup.iliou of the hridgC" 
hcad.s gave u.s auodior nu'ansofaction. The 'IVealy of Iksieo likewisf' allowed 
ii.s, which wa.s not (rue of the Arnilstice, to disarm Cicnminy ami to slop the 
maiuifac. lures and the rccnuliug which .she. was carrying oii at the present 
moment. He added that whatever jnclgmcul might be piusscd on the reply 
of the Committee on the Execution of the Treaty, its value was only relative, 
for the ]jeriod of dec.isiim was necessarily a very short one. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to know what the attitude would be with respect 
to the clauses of the Armistice which had not been fulfilled. Could their 
fulfilment be exacted? 

M. Tardieu replied that the Committee on the Execution of the Treaty 
had not considered this question. He, personally, was of the opinion that if 
the Treaty should be put into force without previously demanding the fulfil- 
ment of these clauses there would be no ground for such a demand after the 
Treaty’s coming into force. If it were desired that certain clauses should be 
fulfilled by Germany a demand to that effect should be made before the 
Treaty came into force. 

M. Clemengeau inquired what clauses Sir Eyre Crowe had in mind. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that he was thinking of the evacuation of the 
Baltic Provinces. 
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M. '('AKnii'Ui said that if the fulfilmctU (if the Armistice cLuiscs which had 
not hcc'ii carried out was desired, the only cllicacious means of action should 
be used, namely, an advance into Germany. 

iSiR Eyrk C!rowi( Qbserved that this would be rather dilhcull after the 
Treaty had been ratified. 

M. Clemi'-NCeau asked the Drafting Committee to siilimit at tlie ir'xI 
meeting of the Council a report on tins question, liaving especially in mind 
the situation in the Bailie Provinces. 

(It^was decided: 

(1) that the Drafting Committee should present to the Supreme Council 

at its next meeting a report as to whether, after the coining into 
force of the Treaty, the Allied and Associated Powers would have 
the right to demand the fulfilment of clauses of the Armistice which 
had not been executed, in particular, the evacualiou of the Baltic 
Provinces ; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee should point out in its report the affirma- 

tive means of action of which the Allied and Associated Goverii- 
ments might avail themselves in order to insure the fulfilment of 
these clauses after the coming into force of the 'I’reaty.) 


9. M . Taruieu said that at its meeting of July 281)1 the Council had approved 
a recommendation of the Committee on ihc Execution of the 
Treaty and had decided to create a Committee to coordiuale 
questions relative to the interpretation and the execution of the 
clauses of the Treaty with Germany.'^ Up to the present moment 
the Brllish Empire and Japan had alone, designated their repre- 
sentatives on this Committee. It would be well for the United 
States, France and Italy to designate their representatives on 
this Committee. 

M. Tittoni proposed that the Powers should have the right to designate 
an alternate delegate in case their principal delegate should not be able to 
sit. 


Ajipointmcnl of 
the Coinm'nuoH 
fui llie lixeui- 
tion <>f the 
Tu’dly af/ei it 
comn inti) 

I'mu 


(It was decided: 

(1) that the United States, France and Italy should as soon as possible 

designate their representatives on the Commiti ec for the coordina- 
tion of questions concerning the interpretation and execution of the 
clauses of the Treaty with Germany; 

(2) that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers might designate 

alternate delegates who, if necessary, should replace their delegates 
on this Committee.) 


10 , 

Allowances fir Members printed]® 

of the Plebiscite Com- 
missions 

’ See Vol. I, No. ai, minute i. ® See No. 5, note a. 





1 1. MiVUSUAi. Kodit slulotl lUat thr reply uf llie ( ietiu.m (lov'enniuait td the 
la.st Note Lit' llu* AlUe<l ami Assut iatcil I’owcis icl.ilive to tlu- 
rvaeiiatiou of ihc Uallie I'rnvimes h.ul just re.u lied liiiu, .uul 
that U wuiiUl he sent tliat clay tu the vaiious dele;;;atU)iis. 1 lie 
(it'nnaii CJciveriiiuent aeeepted the seudiiii>, uh an Allied (leueial Olheer as 
had been pr(i])i)sed in the Ntile urUie Allied and Assueiated I’uwers. In view 
ol'the. ffi'eal iniportaaee ul'hasteniiit^ in every way the evaeuatiun of the Baltic 
Provinces, he recommended that the (lonneil should at otiee desiL’uate this 
(.leneral Odieer, and he proposed the name ul'Cieiieral Matigiu, 


(It was derided: 

that General Miuigin should he eharged hy th(> Allied and As^oeiated 
Powers with the duty, 

(1) of ascertaining from the German Governinenl the nieasnres taken hy 

it with a view to regulating tlui conditions of evacuation, and of 
proposing to that Govemiueiit the measures whicli lie himself should 
deem proper; 

( 2 ) of exercising on the spot an ellVelive ronirol over the execution of 

these measurcH.) 

(The tnecting then adjourned.) 


mtd (k Cnilon, 

Parix, Oclolm njr(}. 


AffUNUix A TO No. w 

In aceordanee wath tlie resohitioti of Oetolier Marslnd l'’oeh has the honour 
to address llie following proposals to the Stipremr (lounrll, ronrerning llie 
composition of the Interallied oronputiou contingent in the territories whieh, hy 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, may or must be oreupied hy Interallied eonliugenis, 
Those proposals were studied ; 

For: United States (ireat Britain France Italy 

By: General Bliss Sir Eyre Crowe M, Laroche. Count Vamitelli 

Gen. Sackville-Wesl. Gen. Weygand, Gen. Cavallero. 

The principles of distribution proposed for the Allied contingents arc as follows : 

equality of expenses and responsibilities among the Powers, account being 
taken of their totality; 

predominance in each zone of the contingents belonging to the Power wliidi 
insures the Command in that zone, the other Powers being represented )jy 
a smaller contingent; 

no contingent .shall be less than one battalion; consequently in'certain zones, 
two powers only will participate in the occupation. 

The table hereto annexed gives the composition of the occupation contingents 
and their distribution among the Allied and Associated Powers. 

It is desirable that, in each zone, the Presidency of the Comini, ssion and the 
Command of occupation forces be exercised by personalities belonging to the 
same nation, without making this condition compulsory in every instance, 

5 See Vol. I, No, 74, minute 4, 



W(' hii,vc (lie hoiumr Id siiliinit (<i tlu' Supn'tiu' Clouiu-il llu’ opiiiuiii llijt i{ 
would he advisable, in order to insure the oxe<‘iition oi'tlie Treaty under (lie most 
ravourahlc circumstances : 

(isi) on one hand, to arrange, for the departure of the Commissions and the 
occupalioa troops, 

on the other hand, to fix the date of the entry inter force of (he '.rreal)’, In order 
that the Commissions and occupation troops may reach their destination.'! at tlm 
time of the entry into Ibrce of the Treaty. 

(aird) to advise the Gei'inan Government, prior to the date fi,xed for the entry 
into force and of the coinciding with that entry into force and the arrival of 


Comjmsilion of the Interallied Occupation Contingents"^ 



This table is an amended version of an earlier draft, also included in the original of 
this appendix (not printed). The amendment was made in accordance with a brief undated 
memorandum, headed ‘Modification proposed concerning the distribution of the con- 
tingents’, which was annexed to the earlier table. This memorandum stated : ‘The French 
Representatives propo.se to the American, British, and Italian Representatives that in 
modification of what was decreed on October i6, one French battalion be located in Memel 
in place of the American battalion provided for, this latter to proceed to Upper Silesia to 
replace the French battalion retired.’ Apart from the consequent alteration in the figures 
relating to Upper Silc.sia and Memel, the present table is identical with the earlier draft. 

" Note in original; ‘The strength of the contingents is indicated in battalions, it being 
understood that the strengtli of one battalion is to be maintained at from 600 to 800 men. 

‘Artillerjf — In the zones where artillery is necessary (Upper Silesia, Dantzig) the 
proportion of artillery will be 1 battery for each Infantry regiment. 

‘Machine Guns — Shall be included in the organization of the battalions, or shall be 
formed into separate companies according to the army organizations.’ 
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the t Itiniini'i'ili lus .nut lilt* ik ciip.uinn linups in ni ilci ili.ii ilii- ( it'i in.ui 1 !ii\ Cl nmcni 
hr ill .1 pusiiiuii lo Like .ill (lie lu-eess.uy (lis|)u',ilinii'., ,intl in p.iituiil.ii (ii li\ the 
tl.lle tol the ev.ieu.ilimi of the lei l itiil ie-, h\ its iiwii hiu'es. 

"Null', 'I'he It. ill. ill Milit.iiy Delep.ite, .iltlioiij'.li li.ivini; p.ii tiu().ileil in the.siuily 
111' the tlisti'iliiitimi puii'ided I'ui in the pieseiit pi. in, ileeins il e\)iedienl In .illiiin 
that the ll.ili.iii (.InM’iimient li.is .iiitluui/eil the p.ii tii iji.ilinii nl niiK thiee 
halt, diems (Icutiiietl liu lippei .Sile.si.i. 


Al'l’l-.NDIX (! Tt) No. 


'.Icli'i^iani Jiiiin l/w Siipienie Cnimcil lo l/u' InU'UiUitd Mili/iiiv Mnuon at 

Budapest 


Octohei i<), 


7’1k' .Supienic Clmiiic'il of the Allied and As.sDi'ialed Pni\ei.s has deiideil lo .send 
JSir f)ent 7 .>e (llerk to I5udape.st a.s Us .special repie.senlalive. Sir (ieorge Cllcrk is 
directed to estahli.sh lel.iliim.s with the vtiriinis nuiigarian political paities ,iiid 
lo infonu M. I'riedrieli ol’ the views of thi- Sitprenie (louucil eoiiceriiiiiii; the 
coiulitioiis which aiust he rullilled by a lliingariiui pnveriiinent c.ijiahle nl' 
inaititainiiii’ order, ol'iiistitulini',' elections and orcimcludiDg peai e with the Allies, 
tie will represt'iit tlu' Suprimie (lottneil hi all politic, il iiite.stintis, the Intel. dlied 
Milititry Mission re(aiiiiii|,j jurisilictloo oriuilitury (pieslions. 

'I'hc .special politietil uusaioti ol'Sir ( leor(j;e (llerk in no wi.se niodilie.s the penend 
iriisslon ol'a niilittiry nature with which tlii' Allied (Jenerals weie entrusted liy the 
conlidenee. ol'the Supreiiie (luinieil. Sir (leorgi' (llerk will iiihnni (he (ienei.ils 
ol' the. deliheratioiis taken by the .Sinireiiie (loinieil ]mrsii.in( to their hist enin- 
inuiiiealions, and, in partie.ular, (heir t.ele(>rains under date orOctoher i;jth ,uul 
14 th.''’ He will inrortn them (hat the C lottneil hasdecided to take .all the ineasitres 
nece.ssary to fora; the Roumanian (Joverunient to follow the line oreoiuhiet udiieh 
it wa.s reqiie.stcd to adopt. 

I’oj.K, Ainuil.s.sion. 


ApmtNDix E TO No, q 

As the 'rrcaty provides that, without delay, Gorman .sovercigni)’ over eerlain 
territories be transferred eitlicr to the League of Nations or to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, and as certain measures must be taken either liy the. 
Council of the League of Nations or by the Principal Allied and A.ssocialcd 
Powers, it is necessary that on the day of the entry into force of the Treaty the. 
necessary organisms be ready to exercise the functions for which the League of 
Nations, or the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, will be, from that time, 
responsible, 

I. Concerning the League of Nations, notliing can be regularly done except by the. 
Council. However, the Council itself cannot exist legally and act regularly until 
after the entry into force of the Treaty. 


See No. i, appendix A. 



Ill (ir^ln- (o (ilivlalo (lie diHicullics wliidi ('imld I'l'.siill fiom lliiU .silii.iUnn, tin; 
lollowing proc'odurt' I'oukl lie uscil as a liase: 

i.s(. By the; U-ntis of Allude fjol’llie (.louveiUiond ’ the Ih'e.sideiit, of the United 
States is to convoke the first ineefing of tlic Cloiiueil. Notliing in the text o|)pi)ses 
the convocation bedbre the entry into force of the, ’I'rciily or lieiiire ratilieation by 
tlie United States. On this latter point, in fact, if, in default of r.itilication liy the 
United SuiLcs, the President is not ohiig/’d to make this convocation, it is none the 
less true, in any case, that he has received the authority from the contracting 
Powers to do so. 

I’hc^President of the United States, tiicrcforc, should be requested, at once, to 
convoke the Council of the League of Nations for the day of the entry into force 
of the Treaty, that is to say, for the day of the finst deposit of the ratifications, in 
adding that the date shall be later specified. 

The convocation should be made for the same place as the dejioslting of the 
ratifications, that is, in Paris, and should be addressed to each one of the Powers 
represented in the Council, that is, to the five Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, and to Belgium, Brazil, Spain, and Greece. 

and. At the present time each one of the said Powers represented on the Council 
should be invited by the Supreme Council to designate its representative without 
delay, as has already been done by France and Italy, 

PIcre also, nothing in the Treaty subordinates these designations to the entry 
into force or to the preliminary ratifications of the Treaty. 

3rd. 'J'o meet as soon as jiossililc, in a non-ajficial meeting in the presence of ihe 
General Sccrcdiry of the Gomuil, Sir l^,rie Druin[inlond, in which should be 
rcprcseiitccl the mcinhers of the Council oftiic League of Nations designated by 
the Powers. During this meeting unollicial dccisioiw .should be made eoueerniiig 
all the incii.siiro.s tending to onsiirc, a.s .soon as the entry into force of tho'J'rcaly, 
the execution of the olrligations immediately ineumhent upon the League of 
Nations, i.c.i 

(rt) Provide for the government and the fixing' of (he boundaries of the Saar 
Basin, that is, designation of the Commission, and formulating of instructions to 
be given it — designation of the delimitation commission; 

(A) Designation of the High Commissioner to Dantzig, and instructions lo be 
given him; 

(c) Sending, immediately and unofficially, of these agents to their posts, in 
order that they may be ready to take up their duties officially upon the day and 
hour of the entry into force of the Treaty. 

4.tli. Upon the day and hour fixed for the filing of the ratifications and conse- 
quently, for the entry into force of the Treaty: Official meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations which, from that lime, shall exist legally — legalization of the 
measures taken unofficially — issuance of orders to agents previously sent to their 
posts, to immediately assume their duties. 

On this same day, invitations to adhere lo the League of Nations, as has already 
been decided,’'* should be sent to tlie third Powers enumerated in the Gonvenllon. 

2. Concerning ike Principal Allied and Associated Powers, from the present moment 
it appertains to the Supreme Council lo take, if such has not already been done, 
all measures necessary to ensure the execution of the obligations which are incum- 

” i.e. of the Covenant of the League of Nations and, ipso facto, of the I'rcaiy of Versailles. 

’'*• See Vol. I, No. 74, minute 7, 





!i('u( dll i( liy (be rtidy uild lon e iif flic 'ric.ify, nr ,i( Ic.i'.l in ilic lci\ d.h s liillou inii;; 
tli.U w, tuif.ilily; 

I^h) I’i'ovidc fill' the ( HiVfinincnt ofMciiicI, .aul (lie (iriia.m t .'nlmiics, 

(/i) (livil llinli tldiuniihsioii lo the oeciiiiied Rlienisli ('innUiies. 

(c) IMelnseite Clominissiiin: Upper Silesi.i Ivisteni I’nissia (Alleiisteiti) Wesfeni 
I’riissi.i (Marienwertler) Sehlewij;; 

(rf) Delimitation Cloiiimis'tioii'i; Belgium tl/eehn-Slovakia (Raliliai) I'nlaiul 
llaut/.ij’ - including" the Hij^h (ionunivsioiier; 

(c) Supei vision tloinniissions: inilil.ir^, naval and aeionantic; 

[/) Cloinmission an the deinnlition of lleligohind; 

(,(,'] rrisniiers of War Clonimissiou; 

(/() Rcjitiriitions Clointnission ; 

(i) River Claminihsinns : Rhine, Danube, Klhe, and Odet; 

(j) List of those accused of crimes and inisdrinetmonrs against die tights of 
people. 

(k) Where necessary, the. sending, immediately and imollicially, ol tliese agents 
to their posts, in order that they may he ready lo take up their duties olTicially 
upon the clay and hour of the entry into force of llte Treaty, 

Ihif tlte Dralting tiommillee, 
Ih'NRl I'KOMAtlKOT 

( Ictoher 1 7, iflM)' 


Al'l'KNUlX I'' TO No. « 

h'och- Verbnl 

of the depo,sil of ratilicalions of I lie. IVaee Trcaly signed at Wrsailles, June u'H, 
1919, between the United .Slale.s of Amerien, tlie Brili.sh Rnipire, I'Vanee, Italy, 
and Japan, Principtil Allied and A.s.sooiu(ecl Powers, Bidgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatcmalii, Haiti, Iledjaz, 1 londnra.s, Lilteria, Niciuagua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rourntmia, Serh-Clroat-.SIovene .State, Sitini, 
Czeclio-Slovak State, and Uruguay, on the one liaiid, and Germany on tlte otlier; 
as well as of the following acts; the Protoenl, signed llte. .same day hy the .said 
Power.s, the Arrangement of the same date hy the United Statc.s of America, 
Belgium, the British Empire, P’rance and Germany ttoncerning the occupation of 
Rhenish territories. 

In execution of the final clauses of the Peace Treaty signed at Versailles, on 
June 28, igig, the undersigned assembled at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in 
Paris, to proceed with the deposit of the ratifications and to deliver them to the 
French Republic. 

The instruments of the ratifications or notifications of their sending by three of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, i.e. ; 

of the British Empire, for the Peace Treaty, the Protocol and the Arrangement; 

of France, for the Peace Treaty, the Protocol and the Arrangement; 

of Italy, for the Peace Treaty and the Protocol; 

and of the Allied and Associated Powers, following, i.e. : 

of Belgium, for the Peace Treaty, the Protocol and the Arrangement; 

of Poland, for the Peace Treaty and the Protocol; 

of Siam, for the Peace Treaty and the Protocol (the Instrument to be delivered later) 

ofi 



as well ys of Cjcniumy, lor the I’eacc '(’iraly, tlio Protocol and tlu- Arranf^ona'ul, 
were produced and having been, alter examination, rouiul lo be in ftood and due 
f( 3 rm, are eonlided lo llie (Government ol’llie P’roneli Republic, Lo reniain deposited 
in its archives, 

111 accordance with the provisions of tlie final clauses aliove cited, the Fri'iich 
GovermneiU will notify the eontractinf* Powers of the depositing of the instruments 
of subsecpienl ratifications by the States which arc signatories of the said 'I'reaty, 
Protocol and Arrangement, and which are not in position at tins lime to eonfonn 
with this formality. 

In vritness whereof, the undersigned Iiave drawn up (he present Proems- Verbal, 
and haVe affixed their seals thereto. 

Done at Paris, the day of igig 

at o’clock. 

Signed ; Great Britain 
„ France 
„ Italy 
„ Belgium 
„ Poland 

„ Siam 
„ Germany 

Appendix H to No. 2 
Note from the French Delegation 

In tlic course of a call made on October I3lh, by Baron von Lcr.sncr lo Mr, 
Dutasta, Baron von Lersner called Mr. Dutasta’s attention to the fact that the 
'I’reaty of Versailles provided for the designation of Arnerii'an Commissioners to 
take part in the Delimitation and Plebiscite Goinmission.s. He intimated tliat, in 
case the American Commissioners might not he designated bclbrc the ratification 
of the Treaty by the United States of America, the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments should come to an understanding at the present lime with the German 
Government with a view to the examination of the consequences which might 
result from this situation and avoid the possibility that the Commissions might be 
unable to be formed within the time specified. 

The questions shall be submitted to the Supreme Council during the next 
session. 

In view of this deliberation, the Secretary General of the Peace Conference has 
requested the Drafting Committee to kindly give their views on the point of law 
introduced by the President of the Geiman Delegation. 

Appendix I to No. 2 

Note from the Drafting Committee on the question introduced by Baron von Lersner 
regarding the functioning of plebiscite and delimitation commissions pending the appoint- 
ment of American representatives 

All Commissions to be constituted by the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
be duly composed and shall function regularly with the representatives designated 
by the Powers having ratified the Treaty or who, without having ratified, have 
agreed to proceed with the designation of a representative to the Commission. 
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11. ill ihr i’livit-rs, wliiisc i.'i |ii m'itlft! Iiir in llir I'uMli, nol 

dcsij'.n.Ufd llifir rt'prfsriit.ulvcs .il tlii' liuir nl'du- nUry inln Imii- ol llir d'lc-.ity, 
thi' dfi'isions t.ikcn liy ihr C lotiiiuissioii .sli.ill lif iiuiif ilif valid. .‘Vnd il, in like 
ca.scs, (lifi'i’ is .III fi(iialil\’ <it wili'.s, llic iiimi (‘iliiif .sliuidtl lir .is is pi ii\ idtsl Hd' in 

Ariirlf .[:i 7 111 the dVc.ity. 

Inn dll' 1 )i aliiii!', ( luiiiiiiilii-i', 

I II ,\l{l I'lat.M.viii 11 1 ', 

Ol’lullt'l ill, II|IIJ, 


No. 3 


H. D. 7;).] Noli'x of It Ali'iiiti!’ of the Iletuls qj Deh\e,alio>is oj the h'lve Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room at the (hint (r(hsin\ Paris, on Mondav, 
October mi, igif), at loep n.m. 

1 'kksknt: fk.S'./l,; Iloti, F. 1,. Folk; siaiRi'.T.utY, Mr. L. Thurisim. 

Biildli luiipiic'. Sir Fyiv (Irowo; skcrktary, Mr. II. Norman. 

I'luncc. M. I’irluiii ; .sK.(iRK'i'ARii''..s, M. Dntasta, M. Hcrlhclol, M. do Perdu. 
It(dy‘- M- 'L'iuoiii; skiiuktakiks, M. Palonu), Don A.sranio Cloloiuia. 
Jdlwir. M. Malsui; swati-'.'rARY, M. Kawai, 

JtiiN’r SucRi'/rARuvr: l/.S.A.: (la()l, (1, A. (Iiirdiin. hrllidi Pi/i/die: 

Cla|)l, («, I.othiuu Small. t')iim‘: M. Ma.ssijdi, lltily: M. '/aiirlu, 
In'I'KKI'uk'I'kr; M. Maiitoiix. 


The rollovviiiK’ were also ])reHeul for lUe. ileuiH in whieli llu-y were eoiieerneil: 

//..S', .-I,: (ieiioral liliHS, Dr. J. 11. Seod, (lapt. If. Wiiillirop, 

Itrilhh linijiiri'.'. Cien. Saekville-WesI, Mr. (iroees, Mr. Idiller, Mr. A. 
l.eepor, Mr, Midkin. 

Prance'. (Jeiieral lieliii, (Jencral l.o koiid, M. Tirard, (loloiiel linye, 
M. Froinaji'eot, M. I'iseollier. 

Italy. M, Ricei-llu.saltl, tlcn. (lavallero. 

Japan'. M. Shigondtsu. 


I, M. PioiiON desired to rcFcr to tlic minutes oftlui ineeling' oFtlie Climneil of 

October I Gill (See. II. n. 713 Minute i), and read llmroUow- 

SiTr ' Iff '"S que.slioii of Mr. Polk (EnsIiKh Text, paj-'e 7,) ; ^ 

jsmm r, 10, ^ 

cleared up. He wished to a,slc wlicthcr llic rillc.s were to 
be delivered to the Hungarian police at the prc,scnt time and whether the 
Roumanian forces were to withdraw at the prcscnl time, whatever the 
Governmen t in Plungary might be. 

‘M. Pichon replied in the affirmative.’ 

He stated that he wished to make hi.s position clear in thi.s respect. lie meant 
that he agreed that the rifles in question were to be delivered to the Hungarian 
gendarmerie at the present time, but with reference to tlic withdi'awal of the 
Roumanians he felt that this matter should wait upon the receipt of a reply 
to. the Council’s note to the Roumanian Government and upon tlie report 
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to tie made l)y Sir George Glerk. lie Celt (ImI lliis was (lie sense ol'tlie whole, 
diseussion. 

Mr. I’oi.k s.iid that lie understood that the Clomieil and the Allied Generals 
had already direeled die liounuiiiiaiis to witlKliaw and (hat, (herel'ore, (here 
was no reason to have their withdrawal wail ujjoii the receipt of a reply to 
the Couiicirs note to the Roumanian Government, or upon a report from 
Sir George Clerk. 

M. PiGiioN said that he only wanted to make lii.s own opinion dear. 

Mr. Pour desired to ascertain the Coimcil’.s opinion. Tlic Allied Generals 
had divected tlic Roumanians to withdraw and they had been supported in 
this action by the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that a demand for withdrawal was eoutained 
in the note sent to the Roumanian Government and that the Council were 
awaiting an answer thereto. 

M. PiGHON replied that this was so, but thought that it was important to 
receive the reply of the Roumanian Government in order to know what it 
would be most practical to do. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that the Roumanians had been directed to with- 
draw prior to the sending of the note. He read from the minutes of the meet- 
ing the question asked by him, above referred to, and explained that what 
he meant was that it was the duty of the Roumanians to withdraw at once 
wilboiU waiting for any conference with Sir George Clerk. 


2. (TIio Couiieil had iK'l’ore it a draft eomimmiealion of the Supreme Couiieil 
,, . , to the Serb Croat Slovene Covenimeut relative to tlic sigiia- 

the Scrh-i:iotii- 1 eiiec with Austria (see. Appendix A).) 

Shnine (kmnmeni Mr. Poi.k .stated (hat lie wished to read tlie draft note to 
relative to ilte the Sci'b-Croat-Slovcnc Govcniinent iu order to satisfy hiin- 
stfitiaime oj Peace questions of form only, and that he would commmii- 

‘ rate his conclusions tlicrcupoa to Sir Eyre Crowe later iu 

the day, 


It was decided: 

to approve the draft, cominunicalion from the Supremo Council to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovenc Government relative to the signature of peace with 
Austria (sec Appendix A), subject to the reservation that Mr. Polk would 
examine this draft further with reference to questions of form and would 
communicate his conclusions to Sir Eyre Crowe. 


3. Sir Eyre Crowe said that it had been reported to him that as a result of 
the situation at Riga the Allied Naval Armistice Commis- 
AcHon of Allied giQu had decided temporarily to stop the movement of all 

Naval Amistice German ships in the Baltic. Formerly it was necessary to 

from the situation at “btain the Commission _s permission for German ships to 
Riga navigate but the Commission now proposed to suspend the 

granting of all such permissions. He wished to know if the 
Supreme Council agreed to this action. 
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Nt. Pu.iKiN ^.lid (h.i( lltt’ (Inttiuil uii\ilil lake luilc n( it. 

Mil. I’oi K int|uiic(l this wmild a|)|)ly' In all (Iniiiaii sliijc, ui t!ic 

Baltic' ()l wlicio tlic) niij’lil Ix'. 

Sir Kyki. Cluowt' replied ih.U tliis was llie case, tlie leasou heiiiii that if 
.ships weic alhiwed to i^o out ol the hailiouis wheie they now weie theie was 
un telliut; wh.tt their destiuatiou init>hl be. 

Mr, Foi.k I'ell that if the Atmisliee t;(uniiJissi(Mi had taken stu h aitiuu it 
was ([uite all riy^ht. 

Sir I'A'UK (Irowk tulded that a Hiilish ship had been hied on by liie (ier- 
niaus and twiee hit. 

(I'lie eoimeil noted with approval the action ol' the Allied INnval Ainii.slice 
(iomrnission.) 


4. (The GouikII had before it a lepoft from the Supreme A'ar Gotineil 


Ifrpnit jiom the 
^Supimi' ri'fl) (imiuil 
lelalivc to aid In he 
j;n'eii In I'oUsh .l/mr 


relative to supplic.s to be fitniishetl tlic Polish At my (see 
Appendix B).) 

Gf.nerai, Hki.in stated that tite Gouiiril had afcreed on 
all the points embrated in this leiiorl, with the reservation 
by the Atncrieati Repre.sentalive, to the elVert that his 


Government could at the present momenl not partiripate in any way in 


rurni,shin(j; supplies to Poland. 

M. Ttri'ONi <d)served that a Polish Gonuulttec litr the [nirehase of wtir 
inate.ritd hud beett in eontael with his (Jovernment and he Imped tlt<U the 
parliciptUion Ity Italy in tlic furnishing of .supplies reeonnnended tinder the 
terms of the. War (lonueiPs report would uot interrupt the activities of litis 
Polish PureluisiuR Gonunitlet' iu Italy. 


Grnkrai, Bkun ob.servcd ihatlhc.sanicsiliiatioae.xistedin Kranee. Cfeneral 


he Rond eallcd attention to the delicieuey wlheh would exist even if the 


recommendations eontained in the report of the. Supreme Wtir ( louueil were 
fully carried out. Marshal Foeh had made it dear that (iuOjUuo sets of wtirm 
clothing were urgently necessary for the Polish tinny.' I’he Mtirshal had 


shown that it wa.s a political as well as a military necessity to furnish this 
clothing immediately to the Polish army but it now appeared that only 
200,000 sets of warm clothing could pos,sibly be sent to the Polish army; 
likewise, it was evident that no Power could supply sulTident rolling slock to 
Poland in accordance with the recommendations of the report. Anything 
that any Power might be able to do over and above the contribution allotted 
to it by this report would be of the greatest possible benefit. The gravest 
problem necessarily was that of clothing; if the Polish army did not receive 
partially adequate clothing befoi'e the setting in of a rigorous winter it was 
extremely liable to become imbued with the dangerous revolutionary doc- 
trines by which they were surrounded. 

Mr. Polk desired to ask the officers present if they thought that an army 
of the present size was a necessity to Poland, 


3 See Vol, Ij No. 69, appendix C. 
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Gkneral Lk Rond agreed with Mr. Polk’s underlying idea that the Polish 
army sliould be reduced to sucli a size as would be consistent with military 
necessity, but a question ol’l'act was presented in that the Polish Government 
was obliged to clothe even those men who were now under arms and who 
might later be demobilized. 

M. Tittoni felt that a reduction in the size of the Polish army was inevit- 
able. He recalled that when M. Paderewski was last heard before the Council 
he had made it very clear that it would be impossible for Poland to continue 
to pay an army of tliat size.'^ The Council felt that no Power or Powers could 
under^ike the financial burden necessary for the maintenance of the Polish 
army, and the examination of the question had been postponed. His 
immediate coircern, however, was not Bolshevism, for he felt that this was 
rapidly tending to become less dangerous. 

General Le Rond thought that it was somewhat premature to dismiss 
the question of the danger of Bolshevism thus lightly, 

M. Tittoni reiterated that the size of the Polish army must be reduced as 
there was no way of paying it. 

Mr. Polk called attention to the fact that according to a prior report on 
this question 100,000 new men were being called to the colours in November 
and 75,000 additional men would be called up in January and March. 

General Le Rond inquired whether the number of men demobilized wa.s 
also shown in this report. It wa.s a fact that the Poles had released a con- 
.sidcrable number of the older cla.sscs. 

M. PiGiioN pointed out that in a recent debate in the Polish Diet the 
Minister of War had promised that a substantial number of men would 
shortly be demobilized: this, however, was dependent upon the situation in 
Russia, and according to latest advices, the end of the Soviet regime could 
hardly be predicted as likely to occur prior to the month of March. It would 
be highly imprudent therefore to cease taking serious precautions. Certainly 
every effort must be made to clothe the Polish army at once. 

Mr. Polk said there was no doubt of that. 

General Belin pointed out that the report of the Supreme War Council 
had taken account of the fact that an additional effort relative to the supply 
of the Polish army might have to be made; it was for this reason that the 
report had specified that the general basis of its recommendations was a 
momentary one. 

Sir Eyre Crov/e desired to point out that if the British were to be asked 
to make a further effort with respect to supplying the Polish army it should 
be remembered what had already been done by them; for instance, the 
British practically alone had undertaken the complete supply of the forces 
in southern Russia. 

It was decided: to accept the report submitted by the Supreme War 
Council relative to aid to be given to the Polish army and to transmit this 
report to Marshal Foch for execution. 


■* See Vol, I, No. 58, minute i. 



5- (TIk' tloiiucil li.ul iH'lort' it tulral’i lu'url.unatiini ortlic 1 nti-r-AUicd Is-lunr-- 
l.uul Ui.i^li (limiinissuiu. (Sco iVpix'iulix ( 1).) 

PhiilmiiUoii i;j thf’ 'I'lRARii (‘.viilaincii lli.il this pi'mlunation would bt; 

lli"k Lmiiiiiii\uou IuiIjIisIu-iI on tlu; day tiu; 1 fcaly ctilia-cd into lofct*. Ih; 

(loiiilod out llial in llu- first and second [)arat,',i'a|)lis of Ibis 
(n'ocl.unaliiui mention was made only oCtlu' xVllied Ibnvcis; if the United 
States should decide to desit',nate ;i |■e|ll■es<•utativc on this (lonnuission the 
words hmd Associalctl’ could be aildcd to the wonls 'the. Allied Powers’ til 
the Iasi moment. 

Mr. Polk said that the point could not be answered on that day. lie 
would immediately transmit the (trail of this document to his UovernmenL 
lor its approval. 


(It was diMaded; 

to adept llie. draft proclanuitiou of the Tnti'r-Allied Rliineland Hiffli 
Coinmishien, rvith I he re.servalion.s that Mr. Polk would submit this doeu- 
incut to his (doverunicul for aiiproval, and that in ease the United Slates 
(lovi'nimeul shonid eommunieale a d<'eisi(m to desijpiale a repiesentalive 
(111 the liUer-AlUed l{hiiielan(i llijj;h (lommi.ssioii, the trords ‘and AsHoe.i- 
ated’ Hlnndd he added in the first and Hceoud piiraj^riUdis to the words 
‘'I'he Allied Powi-rs’,) 


(i. ('I'he (louiicil had lid'orc it a draff form oCleller to be signed by llte Presi- 
dent of the. UnUed .Stales ealliug the lirst inee.ling of the. 
SnmmmiiiuinJ the ({(mm.;! of the lieaguc. of Niitions (see Appeiuli.v I)), it draft 
f'io/ i [iilin/i (j/ the President of tlie. (lonferenee to the Spanish 

iMfiii' i>l Mutiiiin Ainliassador at Pans (sec Apjiendtx ft),’ and a drall feller 
I'rom llu: I’rc.sident ofllic (lonferenee to llie eliief delegate of 
the Untied .States of America, the Ihitish Jiinjii re, Japan, Uelgimu, 15ra'/til 
and Greece. (See Appendix J'')A) 

M. pROMAcniOT read and commented on these three draft letters and 
jrointed out that it was most important to have the lirst meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nalioas lake place at the very hour when the 
Treaty came into effect and in the same place. I’aking up the question of the 
Sarre territory, as an example, he showed that tliere was no oldigation under 
the Treaty to appoint a Sarre Commission within any given time, but that 
if this were not done this district would be without any Government what- 


5 Not printed, The letter in. appendix F was drafted in accordance witli the rccoin- 
mendationa contained in the lirst part of the Drafting Clommittec’s report of October 1 7, 
19:9 (sec No, 2, appendix E) and with tlic second resolution of the .Supreme ClouncU 
recorded in No. 2, minute 5; it explained the propo.scd procedure and rcquc,stcd the Powers 
in question to designate their delegates to the Council of the League of Nations ; the presence 
of these delegates in Paris as soon as practicable was stated to be dasirablc in connexion tvilh 
the holding of an unolBcial meeting of the Council of the League of Nations to prepare for 
its tiist official meeting at the time of the deposit of the ratifications of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The draft letter in appendix E to the Spanish Ambassador at Paris was an ada})ta- 
tion of the draft in appendix F. 
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soever, inasmuch as all German authority ceased the moment the Treaty 
came into force. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that the same thing applied to Dant/ig. 

M. Fromaoeot said that this was not quite .so in form, although .subsLaiitl- 
ally it was so. 

Mr. Polk stated that he had already cabled the draft of the convocation 
of the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations to Washington. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed to the necessity of having the first meeting take 
place at the moment the Treaty came into effect, but he was not so coiwiuccd 
of the necessity of having the first meeting in Paris. The essential machinery 
actually existed and was in London. 

M. I'iTTONi stated that he had just received from the Secretary General 
at London the agenda for the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations. There were two alternative agenda possible: if the United States 
were not represented at the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations this meeting should take place in Paris and could only concern itself 
with the nomination of members of the Commission of Delimitation of the 
Sarre Territory; whereas, if the United States should be represented at this 
meeting it should take place in London and the agenda would then com- 
prise numerous questions which would necessitate protracted action. 

M. PiGiiON pointed out that the agenda received by M. Tittoui could only 
be a draft. The question of the place where the first meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations should take place could only he decided here by 
the Supreme Council because Sir Eric Lrununoucl could not act officially ;ls 
General Secretary of the i.eague of Nations hiTorc the Treaty came into 
force. Up to the presoni time all official meetings with refcrcucc to the 
organization of the League of Nations had taken place in Paris. M. Clcmcn- 
ccau and Colonel House had agreed that the first mci'ting sliould he iu Paris.'* 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he was not aware of any such iigrcement. 

M. Fromaoeot pointed out that it would be most unfortunate to have 
nothing but the ciuestion of the Sarre Delimitation Commission on the agenda 
of the first meeting. 

M. PiOHON said that President Wilson had agreed to call the fii’st meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations at Paris. 

Mr. Polk said that he was not objecting, but that he had never known 
that there was such an agreement. He thought, in fact, that it was better to 
have the first meeting here in Paris, but that he was quite unaware that there 
had been an agreement to that effect. He could recall nothing further than 
that at a meeting between MM. Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Tiltoni and the 
Japanese Ambassador the matter had been discussed. He had never seen 
the letter in question from Colonel Flouse to M. Clemenceau, except insofar 

** Certain correspondence of September 1919 between M. Clemenceau, Colonel House 
and President Wilson, relative to the convocation of the fiist meetings of the organs of the 
League of Nations, is printed by C. Seymour; The Intimate Papers of Colonel Ploiise (London 
1936-8), vol. iv, pp. 506-8. Gf. also Papets relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
igso (Washington, 1935 ) vol, i, pp. 6-7. 



as tu‘ had s<a‘ii pi css icpurts tlici'c*)!' ,iiitl he did iut( thitik dial Ihcsiiltait 
^V'il.s(^u was comaiilUal hy lids It'lU'r. 

M. PuauiN nniuu'kt'i! dial if Mr. I’nlk had aluauh i.dilcd to Washinydt'U, 
thci’f Wiis iiothiiiLi, to do hut to await a icply. 

It \Mis (l<>('i(h'(l: 

(1) Id lulapl llii“ iliiil'l hirm iil' li-i ti-r, to lie h\ I’lt'sidi'iil \\ ilsnii, 

I'diivokiuf' the (ii'st inert in}; of the (imiiieil nltlie heufrue of Natiinis ; 

(2) In adjourn lire eonsidin-alioii of the i(nealion of ini nuotlieial meet inf; 

nf tlu' (louneil of the ljea};tu‘ of Nations. 


7. Mk. Por.K siitn 

C.'oi/ 0/ ‘I laiiijioi liilion 
to mil/ mmntt'iumic in 
the Unilnl Sttite\ aj 
del milt) vihjech inn- 
v'uteil of H’lioin ol/cnu'\ 
iwrnhen oj the 
Aiiii'iiuin l<t»ti'\ HI 
iifliiiiiil the /i)»/s')(v 0) 
iiiitlini ity of Ameiiiini 
Fmiei in (irimniiy 


marized a tcUer from the Connnandiii!;' General of the 
American horecs iii Germany reeonnncndin.i; tliaf the 
cost of tniiusportalkm to and maiiUeaanee in the United 
Stale.s of German snbjeets eonvieted of serions oll'eiiecs, 
entailing' a .seiilenee of eonlinemeiit of five yeans or more, 
again.st inemhers of die Ameriean I'orees or against the 
|)ropei'ly or aulliorily of the Anierieun horees in Germany, 
he deemed a proper charge against the German Govern- 
ment as an item in llii' cost’ ol' miiinlenanee nflrooiis of 
ot'eu[)ali(m. 


It \rnH decided : 

lo refer Ihi.s (jneslioii to the Drafting ('.oininillei'. 


f!. (Tlie Goimeil had litdore. It a rqjori from the Drafting; Gommiltee relative, 
lo the enforccmciil of im full died armi.sliee elanses after 
Repou uj the nuiftmp of the Treaty and to allirmative 

tivailuble to the. Allied and Associated 
Amlstiu aitimes after Powers (.see Appendix G).) 

the eiiirance into foice of M. FROMAGiiOT rctid and eommented upon this report. 
the 7 realy, and to qffir- ]Vf Polk asked whether ti pacific blockade could be 
malivemeans of action j^y ^ny other body than the. League of Nations, 

and Associated Powers M. Fromageot saicl that the Covenant docs provide 
means of pressure but his Committee was con,sidcring' 
the question independently of the provisions v/ith respect lo the League of 
Nations and rather from the point of view of action to be taken by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, 

Mr. Polk queried whether economic pressure could not be exerted by the 
Reparation Commission. What he chiefly desired to ascertain was what wa,s 
the quickest means of bringing pressure lo bear on Germany. 

M. Fromageot said that apart from a blockade there could be effective 
interdiction of commerce as well as financial measures. Furtliermorc thci'c 
were additional means of bringing pressure to bear, for instance, it might be 



jimvidctl, (hat CiVviiiau pjooda and (Jorniaii (rcij^lils [.hnukl he suhjiH lod to a 
scverr surtax wliicli could f^o towards the jrayinoiit oC Germany’s debt (in’ 
repaiatioiis. He tuldcd (h:il if certain Powers liatl objections to a pacific, 
l)lockadc these objections could only be valid in so far as they emanated IVom 
Powers that had isatified the Treaty. Powers who liad not ratified could 
declare a blockade and could take measures amounting to iaterdictioii ufi 
commerce while requesting that the Powers which had ratified the Treaty 
should coordinate with them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe rcmai’kcd that Mr, Polk’s question was not as to what 
measures might be taken but as to who might take them. 

M. Fromageot replied that the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
could do so. He added that an additional means of exerting pressure was 
the occupation of German territory, for which there were clear precedents, 
for instance, the occupation of the Duchy of Schleswig and of Mitylene.'^ 
Finally there remained the possibility of retaining prisoners until the Ger- 
mans should fulfil all of their obligations arising out of the armistice. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that there were a good many practical questions 
remaining to be settled. Certainly the various Commissions charged with 
the supervision of the execution of the terms of the Armistice should report 
on the terms of the Armistice which still remained unfulfilled and submit 
these reports to the Council. He said that he knew offhand several unfulfilled 
c’lauscs, for instance, the naval clauses. 

M. JlERTiiEt.OT suggested that cacii Committee charged with (he, super- 
vision of execution of the armistice clauses sliould he asked to rcjiort within 
four clays on any unfulfilled clauses coming within ihcir jurisdiction. 

[t was decided: 

(1) that Marshal F’oeh and the coinpclcnl. Cojumissioiis ('Hie Allied 

Amiiaticc Conimission al Cologne, the Allied Naval Armifllice Com- 
mission at London, the Financial Commission) should report to the 
Council within four days all clauses of the Armistice still remaining 
unfulfilled ; 

(2) that Sir Eyre Crowe .should take the neceH,sary measures to secure this 

report from the Allied Naval Armi.stice Commission. 


9 - 

Monthly Allowances to [Not printed] 

be assigned to General 

Officers, Members of 

Inter-Allied Commissions 

of Conti ol ill Germany, 

who are Chairmen neither 

of Commissions not Sub- 

Commissions 

’ In I go I a French fleet was ordered to seize the island of Mitylene a.s an act of reprisal 
against Turkey. 
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j Not pi ilitcil p 


I'titit I'f thi' (itii L 

the 

fh'iiMini lulu'll liy till' 

Ihitiili Cmnniiiiiil In 
tuin'~l‘nit It) (ui/hliiiili- 
iiii/i/i' I nikiili heiivv 
iiilillt'ij’ mill niiinilioiii 
It'll ill lilt' (iir'd -llWl' III 
Oieujiatiiin in Asiti 
Millin' 


II. (’L’lic (!ouiuil luul it u note froin tlic iMciich l)(’l(\t;;ttioit on the 

i'cp;itri;Uion nrtroo])s from SilK-i'in (see App('ndi\j).'' The 
^fiomMbnli'^ *'*’*-‘- slated to the Ctoiiiieil.) 

Mr. Polk asked if it was seltled as (o who should pay die. 
('.'cpeuses of rejiatrialion. 

M. 'I'l'i'roNi olisei'ved that llial was a dilferenl ipieslion; the, only ihiny 
now to he deeided wa.s (lie order in whieli die troops were to he re[iat riated. 

* Till' Supo'iur (louiu'il cniisiiU'ic'il llip iiinlc.sl iVoni llir (tri'i'k l)fli’|!;.iliiiii, d.ilcil 
Oelohri' i.p pini (iippi'iuli.s I in nrininal). ‘M. llerlliclul in ronnnenlinn on die (tieek 
pi'nli'.sl, pninled (ml tlnil die tli'eekii liad no rijilii to die iiinlei'iiil in ipieHlioii; lliey liiid only 
oblnini'tl die same liy vii'lue of die deeisioii of the Siipri-ine tiouneil wliieh nllovveil dieiii 
|o oreiipy the Sinynia di'iirieL lo iiiiiiiilaiii onler iliere, (in the uiher liand, ns die 'I'mks 
were tieill/i; di'iiii'iiied, lliey .slionld nul have llii.H nialerial eillier. It lielnii.nei! In die repar.i- 
tion Iniiil. lie lhoiif;lil it nii«hl he lii'Sl In approve die decision nl'lhe lli'ilish l.'onininiiil, 
widi the uiKler.slaiidiiiR dial this material should lie received and held in the mime nl'lhe 
Allied I'nwers,’ The Supreme (Inuiieii thereupon deeided in this .sense. 

‘I Not prinleil. This note, dated Oetolier itl, iij ip, staled dial aeeordinp In lulviees Cioin 
the. h'lvneh (Jenerid |aulu in Siheriii lo the l'’reneh Ministry nl' Wnr llie stren|,'lh nl' dii' 
tr()0[)9 to by. repatriated froiu Siberia wtis: (IzeehosUivalcs, fipono; I’oles, i'j,(ion; Romnn- 
luans ‘Jjyiio; l.e.Us in Kra.snoyarsk, lino; [.ells in Vladivostok, i,nno; .Si'rbn-llroals; («) 
‘Serbian regiments’, i,.pio; ( 4 ) ‘Jugoslav regimenls’, i,fino; (r) in VkulivosloU i,ooo. 
‘RLirllicrmore, the important Inin.sporlalinii of faiiiilies must Ije eniisidered. For the I’oli.sli 
division, ill particular, there are about a, 500 pcr.soii.s.’ The Freneh note re[ire,srnled that 
it wa.s indi.spensabk; dial the Supreme Cloiuieil should ‘determine a logical and Initiartial 
plan of evacuation which would have to be rigorously carried cnit’, anti slated that (ieiieral 
Janin had established a plan ‘based on the services rendered by the dill'erenl eoiuingeiils 
and on their state of inorale’. It was observed that any other procedure niiglit entail serious 
consequences, occasioning rival claims and disorders, and moreover that a methodiciil 
evacuation was necessary ‘in order lo permit the Rmsians to organize the relief of the 
foreign contingents on the I'rans-Siberian. The weak re.sources of Admiral Koh'halc in 
men, the incliicieiicy of the railroads, would, in fact, prevent the Siberian Government from 
coping wilb any unforeseen situation.’ The note therefore subinitlerl lo the Supreme 
Council General Janin’s plan for evacuation according lo the following prioritie.s: (i) 
Czechoslovaks; (ii) Pole.s; (iii) Roumanians; (iv) LetLs-cletaclimcnl of Kra.snoyarsk; 
(v) Serbo-Groals-‘Serbian regiments of Krasnoyarsk and then tlie so-called Jugo.slav 
regiments of Krasnoyarsk’ ; (note in original: ‘With the exception of a few invalids, the 
Serbians of Vladivostok, as well as several other detachments of (he same origin srattcred 
throughout Siberia, do not deserve to be removed before the prisoners. They arc deserters 
and elements unworthy of interest’); (vi) Letts of Vladivostok. 

ttf! 



Mr, l’t)r,K llu)u,i>'hl he li;ul no objecllon a.s (o the order in wliieli the (roops 
were U) be re])al.riat.etl, but lie did not wisli the. ([uestiou to be deeideil on that 
day. He reealled Unit lie had heard that loeal rondilion.s in Siberia matlc it 
inadvisable, tor iustauee, to repatritUe all the Gzecho-Slovak troops first. 

M. BKR'riiEi.OT wi.slied to add, for the information of tlic Clonneil, tliat it 
was understood tliat the French would licar the expenses of repatriation 
arising in Siberia, and that the British would bear the expense of .sea trans- 
portation; afterwards a division of expenses would be made. FIc added that 
after considerable discussion M. Benes had promised him that the Czecho- 
slovak ’Government would pay at least half of the expenses of the repatria- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak troops, and, if possible, would do even better. 
There remained still unsettled the question of whether the United States 
would pay a part of the expenses, 

Mr, Polk said that the difficulty now was that his Government was pre- 
pared to pay a lump sum, but there was a question whether France and 
England could contribute. 

(It was decided: to adjourn the di.scu.s.sion and deci.sion of this question.) 

(The meeting then adjourned) 

IlSlel ds Crillnn, 

Paris, October 20, igig. 


AppRNDrx A TO No. 

ijdi October igtg. 

The Supreme Council of the Peace Conference have the lionour to .address to 
the Royal Govermnent of the Scrb-Croat-SIovcnc State an urgent reminder that 
the Royal Government have not yet signed and aclliercd to the Treaty of Peace 
with the Republic of Austria concluded at St. Germain-en-Laye on the loth 
September last, together with the Treaty between the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers on the one part and the Serir-Croat-Slovene State on the other 
which was signed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers on the same date. 

The Supreme Council, anxious to accord to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State every 
opportunity for consideration of the many important questions at present before 
them, have hitherto refrained from addressing to the Royal Government any 
demand which might be felt to embarrass their position. The Supreme Council, 
however, cannot accord an indefinite delay to the Serb-Groat-Slovene Government 
for the decision which must be taken as to whether these two Treaties already 
signed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers shall also be signed by the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene Government. The Supreme Council have always been 
animated by the warmest feelings of friendship for and sympathy with the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Stale which they have been proud to consider a full ally and 
associate alike in the work of the Peace Conference and in the organisation and 
future activities of the League of Nations. It is therefore the more surprising to 
the Supreme Council that the Serb-Groat-Slovene State has hitherto refrained 



IVdiu .ulhcriiu^ III till' 'IVf.ily nl' I’t'.u'c uiih Acisiii.i in wliiih liillrNi aiul nuisi 
.syinp.ulirtii' .ii'i iiiiut li.i.s bi'rn i.ikt-iinl tiu- .is|ui.uiiiin .Liul iiffil'i III ilu‘ ^^ll',ll• Sl.i\' 
])(‘ti|)l(‘, ll iii true lli.il llic tlillifiilly in.uli- liN ilic Rii\.il Si-i h-( li o.ii-Slnvc-nr 
t lin-cnmu'iil to llic su'iuuui’i' nl' ilic 'I'ltMly u.n. h.isril iiii ilic I'.n i ih.ii .in lnit‘t',i ,il 
]i;u't 111' tln‘ ’I'u'uty vv.i'i Arlii-U- 'ii , 'I'lii.s .'\i (ii Ic (•'vjiaiKti-il inin ilu- 'I'n'.ii) lu-Ui t-rn 
tlif Allied :nul Anjn)! i.vled l'n\\t‘r.'i .ind llic Seili-C.in.il-.SliAenc Sl.ilr 

ciit);iy;c.s the .Serh-t li'ti.il'-Slnvenc .Si. lie in llic s.inic w.ix .is iill iillicr Piiw cr-. enii- 
cei'iicd or involvetl lo the .solf'iiiii ;iecc()l.iiice ul'i crt.iin prm'i.sioii'i I'ur the |)ioieciiou 
of minorities titid lieedoiii nl' it'.m.sil in eonroriniiy n ith the cssciili.il iii'iin ijiles .tiul 
under the hiL>h eoiilrol of the Le.inuc (irN.itiuiis (n vshieli the .Sei li-C IriMt-.SIovene 
Stale has already adiieretl. 

'The Supreme Clouneil, hinvever. are loath to believe that the Roy.d Serb-tlroat- 
Slovene tiovermnenl iiUeiul lo persist in ohjeeiions svhieh could only be regarded 
as expressing intentions and I'ureshadowing a policy totally contrary to that on the 
basis of which the Principal Allied and A.ssociated Powers has’C accorded to the 
Yugo-Slav people as a whole their warm sym()athy and support in their eH’orts 
towards the eonslitulion and full interiialional recognition of the Serb-Clroat- 
Slovcne Kingdom. 

Such a complete conlradiclion of the rimdamenltd princi|)les ol’ the League of 
Natioti.s it would he iiiipo,s.sible lor the .Supretnt' (lonncil lo a|iprove or lo lolci'ale. 
'I'lic Sn[)r<ane Clouneil, however, tire eerlaiii lhal the Allied Serh-C Iroat-Slin'eiie 
(lovenutKMU etm liavo no iiileuliou iil'per.si.slitig in siieli ;i [loitil of view. 

'Phe Suiireiue (louueil, (hereCore, wish (o remind (he Royal Serli-( Iniat-Sloveiie 
(ioverumenl. that it is impossihle. any rnrther to prolong (he delay lo I'nll iu ee|it,mee 
ol' the 'IVoaly. 

Clonlident in a IVieiully I'eeling and good intentions of the Allied SerIi-( Irnai- 
Slovene nalion, llie Supreme Clouneil vimtiire to e.xpecHs the hope lliat the Rtiytil 
Clovornuient will he good enough to notilV them forthwilli that the Serb-(lroal- 
Slovene Suite engages to sign tlie two 'Preiuie.s without reserviilion. luiiling rei'eipi 
of this promise ihc Supreme Clouneil will he foreed to eonelude that the Royal 
Serb-Clroat-Slovene (iovernmeui have decided lo abandon the allianee and pursue 
an independent policy, hostile lo the Peace Cloufereuee tuul the Lt'ague of Naiions. 
I'he Supreme Council feel that there Is no need to dwell on the seriou.s .shutition 
in which the Scrb-Croat-Slovcnc Stale would thereby )rc placed, forced withmil 
any co-operation and support from the I’owcrs comprising the League of Natimi.s, 
to pursue an entirely isolated policy without any international recognition of its 
new territorial frontiers and political status. 

At a moment when similar stipulations have, already been accepted in treaty 
form by other states concerned, the Supreme Council are imwiiliug Lo believe 
that the Royal Government of the Serb-Groal-SIovcne State have tlie intention 
of pursuing a policy at variance with all the principles on the Irasis of which the 
Peace Conference have supported the constitution of the Scrb-Croat-Slovene 
State. Convinced lhal the Royal Govcnimcnl, conscious of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene people’s wholehearted desire lo co-operate with their Allies, will not fail 
to lake into acc'ounl these serious considerations, the Supreme Council have the 
honour to ask from the Royal Government a positive and explicit reply svithiii 
fifteen days from the present date. 


oft 



Al’Pi'.NDix B TO N(i. 3 

Hi’/joii on Fujiiishing Material to the Polish Aiinj 
Stii’i'Kioii War CIounoii, 

Milit.uy ReprcsoiUativos. VKRSAir i.m, Od. 75, igri). 

By a resolution under date ol' OctoBcr a, 191 g, the Siijjicme Council decided : 

1st — to siiijmit the demands lor material, received I'rom the Polish Ministry of 
War, and approved hy Marshal Foch, for examination by the military representa- 
tives of the Superior War Council at Versailles; 

and — •to invite the military representatives at Versailles to examine the question, 
and to present a report thereon as soon as possible. 

It has been further decided that the execution of the measures recommended 
by the military representatives at Versailles, after approval by the Supreme 
Council, shall be confided to the Staff of Marshal Foch. 

The Military Representatives considei ing : 

I St — that Poland has been, from the beginning of the vrar, the theatre of active 
operations; and that from this fact, she has been deprived of a great part of 
existence necessities; foodstuffs, clothing, railroad material and factories, and that 
it appears that she has nothing in reserve at the present time; 

and — that by utilizing all her resources, Poland was able to organize and keep 
up, with the aid of the allies, an army of 500,000 men, which forced the Russian 
Red Armies into a rapid and extensive retreat; 

3rd - that the. Polish army appears at the present time to l)e, in complete 
destitnliou lium every point of view (a gieal number of the men being clothed in 
denim {lode); linen, mantles, and blankets aie comph'lely lacking); Ibat this 
dcstitulion has already had a depressing influence on the health and morale of the 
troops, and that it might develop much more serious repercussions during the. 
first cold weather lii those regions where winter is early and terribly severe ; 

4th — that, by considering only the requests of the Polish Government touching 
their needs of immediate urgence, the Polish army in order to continue its existence, 
should receive: 

about 600,000 outfits, particularly warm clothing and overcoats, one-half 
immediately and the other half before the middle of December; 

infantry and machine-gun ammunition, shells and caissons; 

100 locomotives and 1,500 cars for special army service; 

5th — that the assistance of the Allied and Associated Powers concerning furnish- 
ing of material to Poland was favourably considered by the Supreme Council on 
June 27th 1919; 

esteem : 

isl — ^that, as they had already recommended in their report of July ii, 1919,“ 
relative to the material to be furnished to Poland, it would be advisable that the 
Allied and Associated Powers adopt: ‘all measures necessary to hasten the sending 
to Poland of the material asked for in the numerous requests of the Polish army’, 

2nd — that it would be well, as a consequence, to confide to Marshal Foch the 
mission : 

(a) of arranging with the Allied Staffs, the participation of each one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers in the furnishing of material to the Polish 

See Vol. I, No. 6g, minute 2. " See Vol. I, No. n, appendix F. 





lUHlV, .u Cdl ililll', to llic ".iMK'l.ll ItilM:. Ii-lu|inl ,11 iK I'M.llll Ill'll 1 1\ |lu‘ 

Aiiiii'x 1 lit ii'to .11 l.irlifd t 

[h] til .Ul,in;;(‘ Ini' tllC tl aiispiil t.ltimi lliul ili-li\t'is of this lii.llcl i,ll In rnl.tiul, 
liy utili/iii)', ill so l.ir .IS pibsililc: 

thr It.ili.ui .iiul .‘Vusli i.iii liiu-s, tiu- .Swiss .mil Aiisli i.ui litii's .mil ihr ( I/ri lui- 
.Slov,iki.i(n| 111, Ills; 

or by sea riiulf, with ilch.ii k.ilimi .U D.int/i;', .is mhhi .is ili'b.iik.itinii .sli.iU 
have bi'i'iinic imssiblc, .iiul Ifst-.i ti.ins|uu’t.ilinii pii'st'nts j;i c,urr iuls.iiit.ii;t‘ 
than railrii.ul (r.in.spoil.iliiiii. 

Tin' Milit.iry Rcpi'osi'iit.itivcs wisli to I'csiwctlully isill tin- alltnitiim ol' tlu- 
.Siiprt'mc tliiiHK'il to till' ui’HiMU'y tlicrc is to lake a ilci'isinii in tliis ni.it ter, in 

oi'cU'i' that the Polish ni'iiiy ni.iy I'ccclvc vv.ii'in clothiii” !ll•tl)l'l‘ tlif inniiiit'nrfinrnt 
cif witiltT. 

— In lU'fonlaiK'c with the tenns of a U-tlrr to his C'.olh'.iyiii's, il.vti' of ( li'tolicr 
13, ipu), and atlaclR'd hereto, as Annex ll, the Anierie.ui Military Re[M'esent.itive 
makes a |j;ener.il reservation eoiiceriiing llie cnliie paiiieipation possibh' of the 
United Slates, now' or latei', in the liirnishinit; of .siipplie.s of every kind de.stined 
for the Polish army. 

(Ir.N. Ih'.r.iN S.MiRVtM I'.-Wi ST (Iavai.M'.ro Bliss 

I'Yeniii Mil, Hrilish Mil. It.di.iii Mil. yViiieiiean Mil. 

Represeiilative Repre.sciitalive Repri’seiihitive Kepie.seiil alive 

Aiitiex No. I 

Miliiie of till' Mipfiliiw whicfi can be of at llie pmnil liiiu' In' 

the Allied and Assoemted !'oi(i('rs,for Hit; of Poliiiid 

[, (lieiit Itiilahi. 10,000 lilies, i,.|()o maehine jpins, if! million earl ridges. 

11 , Jtiily. ryiojooo llaiiiiel vest bells, r,ou,(Kio pairs of woollen gloves, several 
hmidred I lion, sand 7 f) nan. shells, 10,000 sheiks of i f)f, inni, 

III. Ihiiled Siatex. lla.s no inatiTial available, <'U ihi' )n'e.seni lime, i'or Ihe 

provisioninf'' of Poland. 

IV. France. Iinportanl nninber of eomiilele oiitlils and .several hundreds of 

thousands of metres of (icnnan eloth available from the. sloek.s reeenlly 
ceded die French Cioverninrut by the United Slates, Miseellaneoiis 
winter cB’ccts to be deducted from the war supplies. 

Annex No. 1 1 

Superior War OouNtiiL 

American Section Versailles, October 13, 

From; The American Military Representative 
To: The French, British, and Italian Alilitary Rcprc-scntativcs. 

Referring to the minutes of the Session of the Military Representatives held in 
Versailles on October 26th |'w], during which the Military Representatives 
examined Marshal Foch’s recommendation relative to the furnishing of material 
to the Polish army, I have the honour to communicate the following to you. 

On October 7 th, I telegraphed, to the Minister of War and to the Chief of Staff, 
the recommendation submitted by Marshal Foch to Mr. Clemcnccau in a letter 
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fliilcd Sc|^)(ciul)('r cotKci jiiiif> llic .slu|)|)iiii’ ol'.siipitlirs ol'all kiiid.s lo tlir I’nli.'ili 
iiriny.' In llie sjuik' U'lct(niin I iiildnucd llu" W.isliinj^lon (iDvi'niincnl nl' llu- 
(■xU'iil ol' (.lie nc'i'ds ol'llu; Polish army, rxlcnl suhinitLrd by (be I'olisii Minister of 
War and approved by Marshal Fodi. In the telei^ram 1 poseil die folhiwiiif^ 
(picslion.s: 

isL. Will the United Slates participate in the I'urnishinj' of hinds oi inalerial, 
or both, destined for (he Polish army? 

and. If the Governinent of the United Stales derides to paitieipate, vidll it 
detenninc its own contrihntion or will it agree to furnish the same, eonlrilni- 
tion as each one of the other Principal Allied and Associated Powers wliicli 
ivoald also participate? 

In reply to this telegram, the War Dejjartment at Washington directed me to 
communicate the following decision to my Colleagues; 

1st. The Government of the United States has no authority, under the present 
legislation, to take joart in the aid proposed, even by furnishing supplementary 
assistance : 

and. The supplementary supplies of the United States in Europe have been 
extensively drawn from, and new sales lo Poland on credit, outside of the supple- 
mentary supplies in the United States, cannot be approved; 

3rd. As an act of Congress in the United Slates should precede all definite 
action, the Government and the War Department arc not disposed to recommend 
such a measure, considering their present views on the interests of the United 
States, 

Taskhu H. IJjjss 

General, Ameileau Ai'iiiy, 
American Military Representative. 


Al’fKNDIX C TO No. 3 

Procliiinalioii oj the hUrallied High Co7mnission lo the lihbioland 

111 execution of the Peace Treaty, the Interallied High Commission of the 
Rhineland assumes, from this date, the supreme rcprcsciitatlon of the Allied 
Governments in occupied territory. 

Guided liy the instructions of the Allied Governments, the Commission desires 
lo make as light as possible, for the Rhenish population, the burden of occupation, 
under the single condition that the German Government fulfills its duties con- 
cerning the reparations due to the victims of the war. 

The High Commission guarantees to the Rhenish populations the full execution, 
both in word and spirit, of the occupation statutes, the especially generous regime 
of which is unprecedented in history. 

The Commission will see, moreover, in accord with the High Command of the 
Allied troops, that no prejudice is introduced concerning the safety of the troops. 
It will suppress, without needless severity but with firmness, any enterprise against 
the security of these troops, which in 1918 crossed the frontiers under the emotion 
of the spectacle of their devastated homes, the memory of the horror of the treat- 
ment inflicted on their wives, parents and children, and which, by their self control, 
winning the most noble of victories, have, for ten months, furnished the Rhenish 
populations with the benefits of order, assistance from their own supplies, and their 
example of discipline. 
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I'hf llinli ( npiiii (hf i <ill.il»iii.itinii ul ihr ( tciui.m I’ljiii liuit.i- 

1 U'*! .uul .lies, ilutulci' In .tssiii i', liy n)iii[ilf(c li.ii nuiii\ in llii'i I'nll.ilioi .ilinn, 

ii (tl uixlci , l.iliiiui' .itul I’m tlit- jinpul.ilU'Us i il' llic m t'npnnl tin i iini y ; 

i(‘i.linusiliU' till' nulilk' nrilnr, tlu- ImitltMi ol'wliith lin.iUy lalK nil llu- liiKips ol' 
oci'ii]).vUi)ii, till’ C'.muiuliisiim inU-ntls tu nu.u.iiui'f jii‘.ii( r, llit‘ t‘\c-u ivc' nt pulilii 
anil lil)fi'l\’, till' tli'V(‘ln|(ni(‘iil nl" ihc li'i’jlim.ili' .ispu.iilnns anil ilir pin-,' 

pcrily lit’ the Rht-tii.sh pn[utlati(iM.s. 

riu' Clnnunissinn hope's that llio t'lmlai'i lii'lvu'i'ii (lie (loops of ilio Allied 

and AssnciaU’tl Nalions and (he Rhenish ])ii[)ulaii<>n will he, nnl a e.uise ol liii lion, 
hut a means In esiahlish hellce aecpiaintaaee aiul to deeelo]) .( elosei relationship 
beLwecii labour, order, and the runire peaee ol' a heller lumumily. 


Ai’pknihx I) in No, 3 

nitArriNO CoMMti rr.i, 

Plrat of (knnmcatioit nj the First Council of the J/aguc oj Motions in 
acciii dance with Ailiclc f) of the Convention 

(T'o be addressed lo Ihc ( Jovermnenis of the United .SUiti's ol' Auieriea, Hiilish 
I'an[)ire, I'Veiieh Republic, Italy, Japan, IJelffinm, Ikaitil, S|)ai)i, (Jreeec,) 

la t'oiiipliaiKX' wilh Aetielc f, of the (lovciuint of die beaipie of Nalions, die 
Ri’caideni of the. United States ofAinerlea has the honour to Inl'orm the Uoverii- 
uieut of ■ that the first iueelui('' of the (lonneil of the l.eaf'iie. of Nations will 
1 )1'. held III the. plaei', day and hour of the siptnainre of the fust proeks-verlial of the 
deposit of the ralilleaillons of die 'IVealy of Versailles, of June uB, itP!). 

'I'lu! date upon whirli this act will laki' place will be delinilely ilelerinineil laler 
by the .Siipi'otne (.lonneil of the I’riaeipal Allictl and As.soeiated Rowers, 

The Rresident of the Unilect States vcnliires lo hope that the lepresentative of 
the Government uf-- will not fail to ailcncl this meeting. '■ 


Ai’phnwx G to No. 3 

Mole lo the Supreme Council relative to the Execution of the Obligations 
imposed by the Armistice 

tst. In principle, the stipulations of the Armistice arc replaced by those of the. 
Peace Treaty; but, the obligations imposed I)-/ the Armistice may remain in force, 
whether by virtue of their permanent character, or as a result of their remaining 
in force, as expressly or implicitly provided for by the Treaty itself. I'hls applie.s 
in particular concerning the obligations of Germany referred to in Articles me 
(Protection of Territories), 248 and 251 (Financial Obligations). It is under dicsc 
conditions that the accomplishment of the non-cxecuted clauses of the Armistice 
may be demanded by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

The text of this draft letter is printed in Papers relating h the Foteign Relations of the United 
Stales igso vol. i, p, 7. 



mill. Until tlu' entry iiUn I'oree of the 'I’reaty, (he Powers linve a.s ii menus of 
aetion the right to renounce the Annistiee and re.snme hostilhies (Rules oh 'J 'lie 
Hague, Article /jo; Arnii.stice of Noveniher ii, 191B, Arlielo 34). Afti'i' the entry 
into force of the Treaty, the Powers will have no other means of action (o iiwure 
the exeeiilion of the oliligalion.s incinnbcnt on (.Jerniany than the guarantee.s 
stipulated in (he 'I’reaty itself, or resulting fi'oin the general principles of the rights 
of peoiile.s. 

The guarantees piovided for by the Treaty are, it is known, particularly those 
contained in Artiele[.s ) 213, 42}! to 432 of f ? and | Par. 18 of Annex II of Article 244 
(Reparations). Especially relative to the Baltic provinces, the Treaty contains 
as a guJirantee for their execution, the provisions of Article 433. 

As a means of coercion, aecoi'ding to the general principles of the rights of 
peoples, apart from war means, can be cited ; economic pressure in default of the 
blockade called pacific, which raises objections on the part of certain Powers — 
reprisals, such as an occupation of territory, a seizure of German merchant vessels 
of less than 1,600 tons, a detention of prisoners of war. 

Furthermore, Germany might be warned that the Treaty would not enter into 
force until such time as she had previously' executed in their entirety the obligations 
assumed by her in the Armistice — or to [sic] further stipulate on the part of 
Germany, at the lime of the entry into force, of an express renewal of certain of 
her Armistice obligations, by henceforth submitting their execution to the super- 
vision of an Interallied Cominissiou or to any other control deemed necessary. 

Idowever, it is important to remember that by the terms of the final clauses of 
the 'I’reaty, the proc.(''s-vcrbal of cleposil must be drawn up ‘as soon as the Treaty 
.shall have been ratilied liy Germany, on the one hand, and ljy three of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers on the other’. Now, it is publicly known 
lhal, in fael, Germany and lltree of the Principal Allied and A.ssocialed Powers 
have actually ratified. Germany might thus take advantage of the said final 
I’huuse.s and demand the aecomplishment of the formality of the prociis-verl)!!! of 
deposit svilhout further delay. But, in such an event, an adjournment of the 
completion of tile proccis-vcrbal by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
would he justified as a measure of reprisal. 


No. 4 

H. D. 74 ..] J\foies of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room al the Quai d’Orsqy^ Paris, on Wednesday, 
October 22, igiQ, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.-. Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

Prance-. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Percin. 

Italy-. M. Tittoni; secretaries, M. Paterno, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A. : Gapt, B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France-. M. Massigli. Italy-, M, Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux, 
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riu' tiillow'mti, Wfit* aKii pcfSi'nl ['nr the Itriib in wliii li llic\ wc-ii' idiurninl; 

IKS.A.: Mr. M, L. Drc.si'l, l)c. I. Hiavui.ui, Mi'. A, W . Miillci. 

/l)ili\!i (ii'Mcr.il .S.u'lv\illt‘-\\'i‘s(, Mi', l.i't'iu-i, ( Imuuh.ukI.uii 

jC Inmm.miU'i'l Luc. is. 

h'liiiur: ( limiiu.iiul.iiil 1 .cv.iv.issciii', ( liuiuii.iiuUiil .‘Vi'un, M. t '.I icv'imui. 
Jiijiiiii: M. .S)ii|>ciiiil,su. 


1 . Sir IsYRi'. C'.umvi'. s.iid lluU he wklicil lo briiii.; to Uic atlciuiiui (iC llic 

(loiiiu'il A which liud jii.sl liccn I'crcii'cd, uccortl- 

I .iiitiliili' nl II Cinnuiii . . i ■ i ' ’ i i i i i- i 

I , I , i- >i'R wiiu'li a (icrnian acruiilaiic luul in.ulc Inrccil 

Atiii/tliiiie III htnuii . , . , , , , . , 

lanthni>' in Iho ncic'hhourhooil ol Kovno. 1 Ins acrnplanc 
can'icd two Gennaii civilian pilots and tlirec jia-sscngcrs, oni; of whom was 
Russian and the other two Turkish; this aeroplane was travelling liom Heilin 
In Moscow and was being held until iurther orders.' 


’ Tho Iclcfiiain iu ciucstiini was cvitlcull'y one clis]i:Ufhcil by t'.ol. Rowan Robinson, 
hiUi.sh Ktililary Ri'in'cscutalive al Kovno, on Octohci' 17, ipu), anil wrihvi-il liy ilu- lU'ilish 
ili'lcgation in I’aris on Oclobci' '.u, 'Ibis lcli'i[>i'ain (;avc no pai'ticnlais oilier lhan Uiose 
cnniinunieatcd by Sir b. C.iowe (o the Siipn-ine (loiineil. 

Oil Oi'lolier u'.) (iol. R. li. Ward, A.-rsisl.int Hrilisli Ooinmis'iinni'i' I'or ibe Hallic I’l'ovlnees 
.sljitioned al Kovno, .seiil llie Hillowiiij’ report of tlic iiicideiil loOcnenil M.ileolm, {Ihiefor 
the llnliiili Military Mission in lli'din: 

'Sir, 1 have die honour to repurl lluitii (lernian aeroplane landed al Kovno on (he .il'ter- 
nomv III' the ihlli Oelolier, having been hi’nnulil liy the Oeimtui pilol under l.ithu.niiau 
e.senrt rrnm Ahelh elose to the Holshevik IVonl line al llvinsk, 'The aeroplane, whieh is a 
inoiiniilane of new and InlereslitiK eonslrueliou, i.s ([(lile new and was Imill by the jnnlteis 
li'hig'/etigvverke A.(h, Dessiui, Its reeeni hislory is as rnllnws: on October and, an ladiiu.', 
to till', deniobili'/.ed Oberleuliiant Uans Ifesse, of llie tlennan Idyiii); Service, now in the 
wuploy nf the Junker, s lirm, the Ministry of \V:\r al lierlin arranged liir this aeroplane to 
lly to von der (Jolly, with .an imitorlanl lelier. The aeroplane wa.s not eoniplt'lely re.uly 
and by die !kh llic (h'riii.an (Joverntnisii had ehanged ii.s iniiid as a ine.ssaf';e vvn.s .seiil In 
De.ssuti to say diiu the luaditun need not lly lo von <ler OoU'/. On (he siune dayi however, 
it Hew in lierlin where arvaiigetnenls were made (or it to lly I’rnni lierlin to Moscow, ft left 
lierlin on the lotli inst. and arrived al Koenigsirerg on the igth, having made two foreetl 
landings on the way owing to minor defee.ls. It left Koenigsberg on the if|lh and lantleil 
al Sliavli at the aerodrome kept by the Russian [aiili-Soviet] troops, bcLweeti la tind ;! p.tn. 
The occupant.s spoke to various Russian and German oiriecvs, and the only person who wtis 
required lo slrow his papcr.s was Hesse. They were rcecived very well and hud their meals 
there, and the Rus-sian olliccrs, having been infonned that the inadiine was Hyiii.g lo 
M0.SCOW, gave various letters to be taken lo Moscow and Petrograd. The fact that no 
attempt wa.s made to control their journey lo Moscow, let alone prevent it, and no veriliea- 
tion of the occupants having bccir required, gives me to suppo.se tliat papers were tiiken to 
the Russo-German troops there of some important nature, although ntiturally i lesse would 
not say so, Soon after three they proceeded in the direction of Russia, but at four p.m. on 
the ifpli, owing to clouds and the approadt of darkness, they landed at Abdi. I'ho orcti- 
panls on landing inquired regarding their whereabouts and expressed annoyance al still 
being in. Lithuanian territory, but immediately afterwards were taken into the charge of 
soldiers and kept in custody until next day, when the aeroplane, as I have explainetl above, 
was brought to Kovno with the pilot and mechanic on board, the oLlier pas.sengei'.s being 
sent lo Kovno by rail. 

‘The following is a list of the passengers : — 

‘Hans I-Ie.ssc, Pilot, German .subject living in Dessau, in the employ of the Junkers 
Flugzcugwerke A.G. 



Jointirvilf/lw /)rIni(Un (Not printed | 

In the Lohmi) Cmi, 
til ]\'ihhiiii;loii 

‘Paul Miii'us/.yk, un'cluinlc, Gcniisin sulyn I in tlu; employ of the Jiiiikeis l'']ii;;/,riigwerk(' 

A.G. 

‘Abi ahaiu I'Vaiikl, a Russian Jew, engineer in the Junkers firm, Dessau, who slates lie is 
being taken on the tiip as interpreter. 

‘Dr. Dmitri Nieola, alias Sayd limin, a Christian Turk, native of Bulgaria, rerently 
.staying in Berlin, who states ho i.s a ehcnii.st by profe.ssion and now working Ibr the Tnrki.sh 
Red tiro.*ls. He explains hi,s two nanic.s as being due to the fact that a Christian Turk must 
have a I'urkish as well as a Christian name. 

‘ Mohammed Ali Sami, Turkish subject recently staying in Berlin, native of Constantinople, 
doctor of medicine. Slates he is Chief of the Turkish Red Cross in Russia. 

‘The two latter persons have pas.sporls from the German Government in Berlin vLsced 
by the Lithuanian Repre.scntativc who about two weeks ago wrote to his Government 
stating that he had visced these passports and that these two Turks should be watched 
during their journey through Lithuania. The others have no papers showing the business 
on which they arc proceeding, and merely possess the usual identification pajjcrs. 

‘According to Hc.ssc, he was comuiLssioned by his firm to fly this aeroplane to Moscow 
in order to make inquiries as to the possibility of selling the patent and establishing <1 
factory in Russia for the manuraclurc of aeroplanes of this kind. I enclose a copy of a docu- 
ment he had with him in connexion with this [see bclowj. Apart from this nticl the fact that 
li(' i.s llui tK'roplanc [lilot, he .says he knows nothing about the other pa.sseiiger.s whom ho 
was (old to take in tile ordinary course of his duties. 

‘Marus/yk is merely a Cermau mecluinic of Polish extraction and has no importance in 
the. mailer. 

‘On Prtmkl, the .so-called inlerjireler, we found two Icltcns from a friend ol' his in the 
Junkers linn, mimed Dcfip, to his falher in IVtrograd. 'I’heso letters go to jirovc Ihnt Ile,ss(' 
had Iwo tasks to perform in (lying the aeroplane to Moscow, viz,, (t) to starl trade relations 
with die Soviet Covernmeiil; and (a) to take a person from Germany, who, he .slates, is 
of great imjiorlanee Ibr the Bolshevik Government. He also statc.s iti his letter that he would 
like lii.s falher to eoine to Moscow, so tluil he could arrange for Krasin, a well-known 
Bolshevik ( lomniissar, to make the acquaintance of either Hesse or this important personage, 
bitl here the text is not quite clear. 

‘Dr. Dmitri Nicola, alias Sayd Emin, says that he was travelling on behalf of the Turkish 
Red Cross in order to enter into negotiations with the Soviet Government about the return 
of Turkish prisoneix of war. He states that the German Government had asked him verbally 
to try and make arrangements for the return of some German hostages in exchange for 
Raclek. Nieola had eighty thousand roubles on him, which he states was for the purpose 
of paying the expenses Ibr the pilot and mechanic during the journey, and for buying petrol. 
See. The firm is charging nothing for the trip, and is paying the salaries of the pilot and 
mechanic. 

‘Mohammed Ali Sami tells the same tale as Nicola. 

‘Hesse stales lltat as the German Government did not want to compromise itself, it gave 
no passes or papers to any of the party to show that they were bound for Bolshevik territory. 
In the aeroplane was found a map made by the German War Ministry, dated ist September, 
showing the number of troops which could be massed against the Bolsheviks in all countries 
ranged against them. 

‘Mohammed Ali Sami professes to be tlie head of the party, but the Litliuanians, who 
have conducted the examination of Utesc persons, stale that the one who makes the most 
intelligent, educated, and poli.shcd impression is Dmitri Nicola, who they think has the 
leading role. 

‘I have told the Lithuanian Government to detain these individuals and the aeroplane 



M. I'll I'ONI wisllfll lo .UUKUIIU'C tll.lt It.lly ll.ul .ipimilllcd (luliuj llMiliu- 
,, , , . It.illiiii Ainlt.iss.idiir in I’, in';, ,is its 1 Iflri'.itt' on tlm 

('iH)iiliimtion of pi'niniiK'nl C.oiumiltce rli.irin-il ivitli llic f.vnciitioii ot ihn 
ilnfilioin ii’Liiim; rt'fllty, luul I’l-ol'i-ssoi' l’,ij;li.iun .is sfcouil 1 )(‘lci>.ilf, 

III i/if lii/npitiii- M. I’u'.noN saiil tlmt I'niiuT woiilil hr i('|)ri‘srnicil mi ilm 
lion iiii/l I'. \fi III ion ( '.oiiiinitlt'c liy liinisi'll', .mil liy M. Ucitliclol .is scimul Dclc- 
of Ihf 'J leiily of , 

Peiiif ^ 

IKMicUiiK I'lirllu'i' instnirlioii'i, .iiul llicifliii'o I ri'niicst you (o iii.ikf iiii|uii'it‘-. mill IrlcffiMph 
111 me wlu'tlu'i' llii'si' poisoiw r.ui hf iillowsl to pioi-t'cd on their jiniriii'y lo Mosi o\e. ’['lie 
Lithuanian (loveiiiinent, M'itli tlie niaterial.s at tlicie iliaposal, are iniahle to lu.ike any fui'tlier 
investigations as lo the identity of the various iiidividiuils, or the nature of the ivork to he 
perl'orniccl in Riis.sia. 

'In my opiiiion it would be absolutely iinjtwtiliable to allow them to pioeeed further on 
their journey until they have eoinplctcly explained tlieiuselves, and have hceii granted tlie 
neecssary authority hy you, for the following reasons: --(i) In view of the hloekatle it is not 
penuitted for an aeroplane lo proreed into Rn.ssia without some form of pass; 'Hie 
journey was avowedly uiiderlaken lo comiiieiiee trade relalions hetween (Jennaiiy ami 
Russia, which is uni perniilled at [ire.seiit; (g) The map di.seoveml in the aenipl.uie gives 
one (o suiipose (fiat sonic form of spying was intenderi; (,() The passengers luive insidlii ienl 
and unsatisraelory papens lu enahle them lo iiuderlake ;i peculiar jimnicy of this kind al 
.silelt a time. 

‘I should tlu'refoni he glad if you emiltl make, the necessary en<|uirieH ;tnd lelegi.tplt to 
lue al iho earliest (lossihle moiuent if the neroplaiic and its oeeupani.s can pmeerd ; or if not, 
('.saelly whiil .sli'p.s are to he takeit in the malUM'. 

'I am sending copies of this letter lo the h'oreigii Olfiee, the lirilish Mission in I’.iris, ,ind 
to Clolouel 'riilhniis at Riga,’ 

'I'lte, following is a (riuisliitioii from the original (lerinaii of (he eneliwiire in (ml, Wiitd’s 
report: 

\yiii»ii\fi\, 

‘Mie:— Kie. IMssaii, [ligiire illegible) Delober tr))i|. 

InsltiKlions fm Central Offiee.f. 

‘I. Patents 

‘To establish the position of patent matters in Riwsia. Is llic patent law to he pre.sumed 
to be .subject to variations of form of government? Would it be jmssihle for paleni appliea- 
tions to accompany a further flight? General information about the patent positiun. 

‘II. Aircraft 

‘i. Is tliere any possibility as to manufacture in the future? What i.s the position and 
stability of the, indu-stry in this respect? Are there any parties interested? What internal 
security exists? Would it be po.ssible lo send German engineers and workmen there? 

‘2. Sale. Is tliere any demand for sale on the part of: (a) private persons, (i) authorities, 
(c) military? What is the demand for the purchase of completed aircraft? Does there exist 
any po5.sible demand for the c.stabllshmcnl of companies for air trafl'ic? Describe in this 
connexion the great prospects and possibilities of development of the Junkers aircraft. Con- 
nected therewith is the development of a large trallic connexion from Germany to the Far 
East or single air traflic lines in the interior of Russia, c.g. Moscow-Petersburg, &c. or, 
eventually, branch lines from the Siberian railway, c.g. to the north for the fur trade, &e.. 

‘3. Trade exchanges with the help of aircraft, possibly for own or foreign account. For 
example, in present conditions an air transport trade across the frontier for barter irafTic 
could be considered. Who is to undertake tlie bminess and to supply the aircraft? ] 5 raw 
up a list of exchange goods to be exported here from Ru.ssia. Goods from here in exchange 
might, for example, be aluminium articles. What prices can be reckoned on for them? 
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German and Auslio- 
Ih/iga/ urn Bank f in 
'I III key 


[Not printed]- 


‘t\. In I'cspi'ct tif all these jn'ospective points it should livst be established to what extent 
the [tfeliminai'y steps and undeetakings ean proceed independently as lar as [tossible o! a 
possible change of government. 

‘III. General 

‘Investigate the general economic position. Whether the aircraft is to be solti owing to 
especially favourable circumstances, or owing to the impossibility of bringing it back, must 
be left to the general state of things. If the aircraft i.s damaged, try to sell the separate 
parts, motor, &c., on as favourable terms as possible.’ 

On receipt by the British delegation in Paris of Col. Rowan Robinson’s telegram of 
October 1 7, it was forwarded by General Groves to General Duval under cover of a letter 
dated October aa requesting the latter to bring the telegram to tite notice of Marshal Foch. 
General Grove-s said in this letter: ‘I suggest that the aeroplane shall be confiscated, its 
pensonncl j clained as prisoners, and that the German Government shall be called upon for 
an cxidanation of this flight. I would point out that in addition to being an infringement 
of the Air Clauses of the Peace Treaty, this flight has been carried out in direct defiance of 
the Supreme Council’s instruction.s embodied in a resolution of scjth September’ (.sec\'ol. I, 
No. (17, minute u). 

Oil October ac), ipip, Col. Rowan Robinson lelograplied to the British delegation in 
Paris giving some of (he main partieulans eoiitaiiied in Clol, Ward’s icport. On November 7 
General Groves forwarded tliis telegram to General Utival under cover of a letter in which 
ho .shiled; ‘I eonsider that il is most important that this very clear and definite iiislaiicc of 
the iiifririgemenl of the Air Clauses of the I’eace Treaty shall not be allowed to pass utt- 
c'liallenged, particularly in view of the fact that the papens earriccl in this machine arc 
evidence nl' the ollicial complicity of the Gcrnian Authorities, 

‘I shall be glad if you will be good enough to inform me whether Marshal Foch can see 
his tvay to taking the action I suggested in my letter No. 720 of the aand October. In view 
of the fact that the President of the Interallied Aeronautical Commission of Control is a 
British General (General Masterman) the responsibility for ensuring that the Air Glauses 
of the Peace Treaty arc carried out will rest primarily with me as soon as the Commission 
begins to work, but in the meantime in order to strengthen General Masterman’s hand it 
is most dc.sirable that every possible action shall be taken with regard to the constant evasions 
of the Air Clauses which I report to you.’ 

On January 13, 1920, the Foreign Office, being in receipt of no recent information con- 
cerning this matter, addressed a letter to the Director of Military Intelligence asking what 
action had been taken. No reply to this letter has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

* The Supreme Council considered a note from the Financial Commission dated 
October 15, tgig (appendix A in original), reporting ‘receipt of a telegram in which the 
French High Commissioner at Constantinople requests specific and identical instructions 
for all delegations as to the altitude to be adopted in regard to German banks in Turkey 
from the date of the coming into force of the Treaty with Germany’. The Financial Com- 
mission had taken tlie occasion to examine and approve earlier, unspecified, action by the 
Allied tligh Commissioners in Constantinople as regards German and Austrian banks in 
Turkey, and had drafted a telegram to them from the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers reporting this approval and giving guidance for the' future. After 
a brief discussion the Supreme Council, having regard to the legal issues involved, referred 
the Financial Commission’s note and draft telegram to the Drafting Committee for exami- 
nation and report (cf. No, G, minute 9). 
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Piimiiiion In 
Wink Ills I'lci 
(Imil Aliiiei 


[Not printed)' 


H. (Tlu' (linmeil luid Ix'I'ore it n revised dral'l dl’u luite addressed to tlie Serh- 
( Iroat-Sloveiie (Jovernmenl <la1ed Oeloher ’.’olli, n)i(), wliieh 
jViitc In tilt' S i ill- py (|„. /Vmt'iieau Delei’ation (see Appendix 

Citio/Slnvaii'. . ' ' ' " ' '' 

(liivfi mill lit 'Gv , , . . ■ 

Mr, IHn.iv said that In' liad ;i.sked lor eeriain niodiliealions 

on'orm in tin; dral'l vvlii<'li the Cloiineil Inul exainiiu'd at Iasi Monday’s meet' 
ing;'' the text whieh lu' had ]n'e|)aiTd had been dlslriliuted to the various 
Dele, nations, 

M. Bkr'I'iikpot said that tlu; Serbian Delenation refused tosi.iin tlu* Treaty 
of Peace with Austria on aeeunnl of the Miimrities 'I'realy : this liad not lieen 
dune wilhuuL hesitation on its part. The oidy reason that tin; Serbs nave for 
not si, lining immediately was that they were without a cabinet at the time. 
Now, however, after along crisis, a cabinet liatl been formed.-^ Mr. 'I’rnmliic 
liad left Belgrade and he and Mr. Palchilch liad instructions to sign. Ihuler 
these circumstances it was a question whether the jiroposed step was a neces- 
sary one. In a conversation which he had had with Mr. Vesnitch, the latter 
had insisted upon his demand that if the Minorities Treaty be modified to 
give satisfaction to the Greeks or Roumanians, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Government should also benefit by lhe.se modifications. 

Mr. Polk said he had received a telegram from the United States Minister 
at Belgrade announcing the departure of Mr. Trumbic who had received 


" After a brief discussion the Supreme Council decided to refer to the Economic Cloin- 
mission for examination and report a note from the Yugaslav delegation dated t)t'ti>ber 7, 
"919 (appendix D in original), explaining the slringeiicy of Yuguslaviats coal position and 
requesting ‘that the exploitation of the PclchouL [Pees) mines be, by the I'reaty with Hun- 
gary, given to us for a abort period of five years after wliicli we think wc shall be able to 
produce sufficiently for our consumption’. 

See No. 3, minute a, and appendix A. 

® Cf. No. I, note ii. 
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iustmctions to sign the Treaty; under llie.se eouduions it was pcrhap.s not 
nece.ssary to send a note. 

M. PioitoN was of the .same opinion. 

M. Tittoni inquired whether the Serbs meant to .sif>n the Treaty only 
after it had been modified. 

M. BEimiELOT stated that no modilications liad been made to the Treaty 
since the Council had last heard Mr. Vcsnitch, at which meeting M. Tittoni 
was prc.scnt. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the situation was not the same for the 
Treaty with Serbia as regards Minorities as for Treaties with Greece and 
Roumania. The Principal Allied Powers had already signed the Treaty with 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government. 

M. Berthelot said that the question had already been brought up in con- 
nexion with Poland : Poland had asked that if on any important point a more 
favourable situation was granted to the Roumanians, concerning the Jewish 
question for instance, the same advantages should be granted to Poland. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that it was important that no promise should 
be given. 

M. Berthelot said there was no question of giving a promise, for should 
it be given, such a promise would not amount to very much. The modifica- 
tions requested by the Roumanians, as a matter of fact, either concerned the 
very essence of the IVcaty, and therefore could not be accepted, or questions 
such as ihcjewish question fPwhichl did not oonccni the Serb-Croat-Slovcnc 
Government. Under these conditions the Serbs would have dilficulty in 
availing themselves of the Treaty with Roumania in order to ask lor a more 
favourable regime. Should it be necessary to introduce certain modifications 
in the Serbian Trctily, the fact that the Principal Allied and Assoidated 
Powers had alrctidy signed would not be an obstacle tlierclo. 

M. PicnoN said that for the moment it was only a question of finding out 
whether we could tell the Serbs that if the other Treaties concerning Minori- 
ties were modified, they should benefit by the same modifications. As far as 
he was concerned he thought it advisable to ask the Serbs to sign purely and 
simply. Mr. Trumbic had left Belgrade with Instructions to sign the Treaty 
of Peace with Austria, therefore, it would be better to await his arrival. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was of the same opinion. 

It was decided: 

to adjouin until a further meeting of the Council the sending of a note 
inviting the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government to sign the Treaty with 
Austria and the Minorities Treaty. (See Appendix E.) 

9. (The Council had before it a note from the German Delegation dated 
Paris, October 17th, 1919 (see Appendix F).) 

Seizure of Eyre Crowce Said that a certain latitude had always 

given to the Commander-in-Ghief of the Naval Forces in 
the Baltic, and the Council had always avoided giving a deci- 
sion on tlie measures taken by him. We were bound to recognize the deci- 
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sunvii by vli'Lnc ot'vvlucli tlio Cicnnun sliippini; in (lie Ibillic li.ul ht-cn .'.tuppccl. 
l\“rh;ip.s ihf.st' deci.sioii.s li;ul l)ct‘ii cxci tilfil ion sliii'tl)'; in l.u t, lie wiis 
inlurnu'd thnl tlicir {•xfculiun snmctinifs cnl.illrtl uiimi t -.ss.uy iiu onvfiiu-iico 
not only Ibi' the (Irrmaus Init also lor Neutrals, and lor this reason sailiiu's 
ofCiennau ships whleli wei'e earryinf; rood-stulls from 1 tenm.irk to the [ilehis- 
rite '/one ofSehleswiis had been lield up. It was therefore necessary to direct 
the. Naval (.loimnaiulers to aet with .ureal discretion anil to carry out their 
measures in .such a way as not to alleet without .muid cause nax i.tpiliou in the 
Baltic; we should instruct the Admirals to interfere as little as po.ssiblc with 
Iraflic between neutral ports, and even, in eerlain eases, (o authori/-c trallic 
between German ports. 

M. 'IiTroNi remarked that it wars the intention of the Gouncil to jircvent 
in an eflcctivc way commerce with ports of Bolshevik Russia: its objeci was 
not to interfere with trallic in the Baltic. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that it was not only a ijneslioii of the blockade of 
Russia; he also had in mind the .situation br(mt>ht about by the action of the 
Germans in Gourland.'’ The Naval experts sliould be requested to ])rejiai'e 
the draft of an answer to the German note. 

Mr. asked that the dnift of this answer lie submitted to the ( louncll. 

It was decided : 

( 1 ) that tin; Allied Naval Ariuisliea (Inimni.sHiiin slmuld he asked loexi'eule 

the ineaMuees pu'serihed by it with ref'iivd to the Kilnaliiut in the 
Ball.ie I’rovinee.M in sue.h a way as to lake into aeeoiiul the lej^iti- 
male inlereslH of neuti-ul o.oinmeree and ei'ctain nef'enl need.s with 
respeet to supplies for Gennuu ports; 

(2) that the JNavtd Mxjierts shoidd preseat to the (loimi'il as soon as |ioh- 

sihle a draft answer to tliedhirinaii note of Oe.loher 17 lh, 1 ‘llh. (,See 
Appendix lb) 


10. (The Goimeil had before it a note from the Roimumiun Dele.qalion tlaled 
Represmiaim of Ocober I Bill, 1 9 1 9, requesting representation on the Com- 
Roimania on Uie missions charged with the recovery of material, which were 
Armistice Commissions functioning in Germany in the interests of France, and 
charged with the Re- Belgium in execution of the Armistice Glauses (see Appeu- 
coverj of material in Qj 7^ 

M. Berthelot said that it was difficult to accept the 
Roumanian demand. As a matter of fact the right which the Roumanian 
Delegation was demanding had been rccogni/ed by the Armistice in favour 
of Frairce and Belgium alone; on tire other hand, the Roumanians had not 
hesitated to go ahead and recover alone material in Hungary. It was there- 
fore difficult to grant them this favour. He therefore proposed that this note 
should be referred back to the Reparation Commission with a request that 
it should examine and advise in what measure it was possible to grant it. 

M. Tittoni did not think that this was a question of application of the 
Treaty. The Armistice only stipulated a recovery of material taken away by 

® See Vol. Ill of this series. ^ Not printed. 



Cicimaii (Kinps in (iivoui oflMmuT aiul Hclgiuiu. Onto Uii- 'I’loaly lainc livUi 
IbnH', (lie ,si(n!iti<ni would be, dill'erenl, .ind m’()V('iy nl' (his kind would be 
made in favoiu' of all (lie Allies. He (Iiouglu, however, (hat (he Rcp.ir.Uioii 
Commission was bcs( qualified (o examine (he Roumanian lequest. 

It was (leeidcd: 

to refer to (lie Committee ou the Organization of the Reparation Com- 
misaion for exaiiiiualioii and report the note of the Roumanian Delegation 
dated Oclohcr 19tli, 1919 (see Appendix G),’ requesting repreaeulation on 
(he Conimiasious charged with the recovery of stolen material which are 
oparating in Germany under the clauses of the Armistice. 

II. 

0[fn of tlu National [Not printed] « 

Lutheran Council of 
the United Stales with 
legatd io the execution 
of article 438 of the 
Treaty of Peace with 
Get many 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel Ctillov, Parit, 

Ocloher 22, rgig. 


Ai’J'kndjx 15 TO No. q 

Revued Draft of Communicalion from llic Sti/trcmo Council to Ihe Sob-Cront-Slnvene 
Governmen! i claim to the signature of Peace with Ausliia, 

ij October igig. 

The Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers have the honour to 
address to the Royal Government of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State an urgent 
reminder that they have not yet signed the Treaty of Peace with the Republic 
of Austria concluded at St. Germain-en-Laye on the loth of September last, and 
the Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene State which was signed by the former on the same date. 

Anxious to accord to the Serb-Groat-Slovene Stale every opportunity for 
consideration of the many important questions now before them, the Supreme 
Council have hitherto refrained from presenting to the Royal Government any 
request which might embarrass their position during a period of internal stress, 
for the Council have always been animated by the warmest feelings of friendship 
and sympathy for the Serb-Groat-Slovene State, which they have been proud to 
consider an ally and associate alike in the conduct of the war, in the work of the 
Peace Conference, and in the organization of the League of Nations. 

They feel confident, therefore, that the Royal Government will not persist in 
objections which could only be regarded as foreshadowing a policy tending to 

* The nature of the ofTer was not specified in the minute and the examination of the 
question was adjourned. 
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separate that country from the Allied and Associated Powers, who have heartily 
cooperated in the creation and in the full international recognition of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovcne State. 

It has, however, become impo,5sible further to prolong the delay, and the 
Supreme Council must earnestly request that the Royal Government be good 
enough to notify them promptly that they are prepared to sign the Treaties without 
reservation. 


Appendix F to No. 4. 

TVbfe /rom German Delegation dated October ly, igig, on the subject of 
Blockade Measures ejiforced in the Baltic Sea. 

German Peace Delegation October ly, igig. 

The German Government urgently requests that the blockade measures taken 
concerning the Baltic Sea be limited to those which are militarily necessary and 
that the fishing rights, navigation between German ports, ferry navigation, the 
maintenance of light ships {Seescichendampfer [«V]) be unmolested. 

Furthermore, the German Government requests the liberation of the German 
vessels captured because of unfamiliardty with orders issued, as is particularly the 
case concerning the coal tenders plying to Konigsberg. 


No. 5 

No, [h.d.] 75.] Moles of a MIeeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Room at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on 
Thursday, October 23, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.'. Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Flarrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Percin. 

Italy-. M. Scialoja; secretary, Don Ascanio Colonna. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Capt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire-. 

Gapt. Hinchley-Cooke. France-. M. Massigli. Italy. M. Zahehi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following rvere also present for the items in which they were concerned : 
U.S.A . : Dr. J. B. Scott, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire: Mr. Tufton, Mr. A. Deeper, Commander Mac- 
donald, R.N. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Le Rond, M. 

Fromageot, M. Aubert. 

Italy: M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Vannutelli-Rey. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 



Communication from 
the Get man Peace 
Delegation ulative 
to the Sending of 
German and Austrian 
Delegates io the 
International Labour 
Congress at Washing- 
ton 


I. (The Council had before it a communication from the President of the 
German Peace Delegation, dated Paris, October 22, 1919, 
addressed to Mr. Polk (see Appendix A).) 

Mr. Polk called the attention of the Council to the 
second paragraph of the communication from the Pi'esident 
of the German Peace Delegation, which slated that, 

‘The Austrian Government will probably likewise 
appoint delegates who will travel together with the 
Germans, and whose number and names will likewise 
be communicated at a very early date.’ 

He thought that it was most surprising that the German Peace Delegation 
should undertake to answer with respect to the attendance of Austrian Dele- 
gates to the International Labour Congress. He stated that a liaison officer 
of the American Delegation had been instructed to call Baron von Lersner’s 
attention to this matter and that Baron Eichoff* would likewise be asked by 
what authority the German Delegation assumed to speak for the Austrian 
Government in this matter. These inquiries would be made orally and he 
would communicate the result thereof. 

M. PiCHON said that the Council approved of the action of the United 
States Delegation; it could not be admitted that the German Peace Delega- 
tion should assume this authority. 


2, 

Report of the Sub-Corn- [Not prinled]^ 

miltee on the Execution 
of the Treaty with Ger- 
many relative to the 
Organization of Plebis- 
cite Commissions in 
Silesia, Allenslein, and 
Marienwerder 

' Austrian Plenipotentiary at Paris in charge of Austrian relations with the Supreme 
Council and with France after the signature of the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

* The report in question, dated October ai, 1919 (appendix B in original), was presented 
to the Supreme Council in accordance with its decision of October 18 ‘that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Execution of the Treaty should determine the allowances to be 
granted to the personnel of the Plebiscite Commissions, after having consulted representa- 
tives of those Commissions’ (No, a, minute 10: not printed). The report stated that the 
study of the question had raised certain points, notably the governmental functions 
which the commissions would exercise in the several territories submitted to their author- 
ity. ‘It is important therefore to place in each commission, at the disposition of the 
representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, the necessary means for the 
accomplishment of their difficult mission, and, in particular, a personnel of [a] technical^nd 
administrative order, destined for the supervision and control of the various branches 
of the administration of the territory.’ The report further observed that ‘the Treaty made 
provision, in the articles relative to each one of these commissions, only for the representatives 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, in a word, the directing committee of the 
Commission. It authorized the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to provide for the 
detailed constitution of each one of these commissions with a view to responding to its 
particular functions. It seems that, concerning each paiticular commission, it appertains 





3- (The Council had before it a report of the Committee on the Execution 
of the Treaty with Germany on the Commissions to be 

ffSSltioTTthe 

Tieatji with Germany on force of the Treaty. (See Appendix C).) 
the Commissions to be The report of the Committee on the Execution of the 
named during the first Treaty was read, and in the course of its reading the 
weeks following the entry foliQ-^ying remarks were made : 


into force of the Treaty 


Mr. Polk reminded the Council that the United 


States could not be represented on any Commissions prior to the ratification 
of the Treaty by the Senate. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that although he had a complete list of British 
appointments to the Commissions in question, he thought it inadvisable to 
present these piecemeal during the reading of this report and suggested that 
each Delegation present to the Secretary General of the Conference its 
nominations for the Commissions mentioned in the Committee’s report. 
This suggestion was approved. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that with respect to the Delimitation Commission 
for Dantzig, the Treaty provided that three Nations should be represented 
on this Commission, but it had not yet been decided which three nations 
were to be so represented. 

General Le Rond pointed out that the Council had already approved the 
recommendations of a prior report of the Committee on the Execution of the 
Treaty that the members of the Delimitation Commission for Dantzig should 


to the representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, which constitute the 
directing committee, to proceed with the detailed study relative to the composition of the 
commission.’ The report then considered principles for the payment of members of 
the plebiscite commissions. In this connexion Sir Eyre Crowe stated that in accordance 
with the decision of the Supreme Council on October 15 (see Vol. I, No. 74, note 6) ‘he had 
referred the question of payment of members of Commissions of Delimitation by their 
respective Governments to his Government, which had replied that it accepted the principle 
that “ordinary army pay” of these members should be defrayed by their respective Govern- 
ments. ... He was not sure of the exact definition of “ordinary army pay”, inasmuch as 
officers in the British Army were entitled, over and above such pay, to ordinary and special 
allowances. He would refer the question to his Government for an exact definition, but he 
felt confident that his Government would admit the same principle relative to the payment 
of members of Plebiscite Commissions.’ After discussion the Supreme Council decided : 
(i) to approve the recommendations of the report ‘with the reservation that Sir Eyre Crowe 
should request the agreement of the British Government to the opinion, expressed by the 
other delegations, that the members of such commissions should be paid by their respective 
Governments; (a) that the principle that the payment of troops of occupation should be a 
charge upon the local revenues of the territories occupied should apply to such troops as 
might be used as troops of occupation in Dantzig and Memel.’ This latter decision resulted 
from Sir Eyre Crowe’s having drawn attention to the fact that ‘strictly speaking, the cases 
of Ijantzig and Memel were not exactly similar’ to those of Upper Silesia, Allenstein and 
Marienwerder : ‘the Treaty had not provided specifically for troops of occupation in these 
two districts, and therefore theie was no provision that the payment of such troops should 
be a charge on local revenues. The Council, however, had decided that troops of occupation 
might be used in these two districts. . . . He thought that on the principle laid down in the 
Treaty with respect to other troops of occupation the payment of such troops should be a 
charge upon local revenues.’ 



be drawn from the Germano-Polish Delimitation Commission and that the 
presidency of these two Commissions should be held by the same peison, in 
this case General Dupont. Therefore, only two members of this Commission 
still remained to be named. 

M. PiGHON thought it would be well that one of these members should be 
British. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed. 

M. PiGHON added that since the United States could not be represented 
the choice lay between Italy and Japan. 

General Le Rond thought it was more suitable for Italy to be represented, 
since Japan had fewer representatives on the Germano-Polish Delimitation 
Commission. 

M. SciALojA said that although Italy did not ask to be represented it did 
not object to being represented. 

General Le Rond pointed out that the Treaty provided that [the] Germano- 
Polish Delimitation Commission should be constituted 15 days after the entry 
into force of the Treaty, but that the Supreme Council on July i6th had 
decided that this Commission should be on the spot and enter into operation 
on the day of the entry into force of the Treaty.^ The same was true of the 
Dantzig Delimitation Commission by virtue of the Supreme Council’s deci- 
sion of October 15 (h. d. 70, Minute 4).'* 

M. Berthelot observed that this brought up again the whole question 
of what was the proper day for putting the Treaty into force; he remarked 
that it had also been decided that the troops of occupation were to be on the 
spot on the day in question. 

General Weygand pointed out that there were three questions to be con- 
sidered ; first, the Delimitation Commissions, second, the Plebiscite Commis- 
sions, third, the troops of occupation. Did the Council fully intend to have 
the troops ready to be at their appointed destinations on the day the Treaty 
came into force? 

M. PiGHON said that this was the Council’s opinion and he wished to know 
what date the troops would be ready to start. 

General Weygand replied that the French troops could entrain on 
November 5th, and he thought the British troops were now ready. The ques- 
tion of the number of battalions to be furnished by Italy was still unsettled : 
the three battalions that Italy had agreed to furnish for service in Upper 
Silesia were now ready to start, but the question of whether Italy would 
furnish the remaining four battalions designated as her share in the report 
of the Special Commission (see Appendix i, h. d. ya),^ was still undeter- 
mined. He had been informed by General Bliss that, although American 
troops could not be used as troops of occupation prior to the ratification of 
the Treaty by the United States Senate, troops were now on their way to 
Coblenz and would be held there until such time as this ratification might 

^ See Vol. I, No. la, minute 3 (c). 

* In error for minute 5: see Vol. I, No. 74, note 6. 

5 See No, a, appendix A. 
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lake place. They would then at once be ordered to proceed to zones of 
occupation. He pointed out that the question of transportation still remained 
to be solved. This question was most serious with respect to troops destined 
to occupy Upper Silesia. It was extremely difficult to ask the Germans for 
more transportation than they had been asked for upon the occasion of the 
passage of General Haller’s troops.^ Having in mind the transport of supplies, 
as well as of troops, at the rate of six trains per day, the movement would 
require fifteen days. 

M. Berthelot calculated that on this basis the nth of November might 
be a suitable date for putting the Treaty into operation. 

General Weygand said that this date was satisfactory as far as the troops 
were concerned but it should be remembered that very little time was left in 
which to take various other necessary measures. The various Commissions 
had to arrive at their destinations prior to the entry into force of the Treaty 
and likewise the Germans should be informed of that date as far ahead as 
possible in order that they might take all necessary measures of evacua- 
tion. 

Mr. Polk asked, for information, whether the troops of occupation were 
to be at their appointed destination on the day of ratification or within 
fifteen days thereafter. 

General Weygand replied that the troops were to be in place within 
fifteen days after ratification but that in order to effect this result it would be 
necessary for the troops of occupation to begin to arrive in their respective 
zones on the day the Treaty came into force: clearly these zones could not 
be occupied prior to the ratification of the Treaty. 

M. PiCHON asked again if the Council desired to decide on the 1 1 th Novem- 
ber as the day of putting the Treaty into operation. 

General Weygand repeated that this would be satisfactory from a military 
point of view, except that the question of the contingent to be furnished by 
the Italians must be settled before a definite decision could be arrived at. 
He wished to add that the Italian Military Representative had always 
maintained a reservation on this point. 

M. PiCHON said that the distribution of forces decided upon by the 
Supreme Council must be followed out, and he desired to insist most pres- 
singly upon Italy furnishing the full contingent demanded of her by the 
Special Commission’s report, especially since, prior to the ratification of the 
Treaty by the United States Senate, the four American battalions destined 
for Upper Silesia would not be sent there. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired if the absence of American troops of occupation 
prior to the ratification of the Treaty by the United States Senate would not 

® During the early months of igig the Supreme Council had been concerned with the 
problem of the transport to Poland of the Polish forces under General Haller which had 
been formed in France. The German Government was unwilling to admit the Allied 
contention that this transport should be effected by way of Danzig under article i6 of the 
Armistice of Compi^gne of November ii, igi8. In April igig a compromise solution was 
reached whereby General Haller’s army was transported by rail across Germany. 
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adversely affect the distribution of troops of occupation provided for by the 
report of the Special Commission. 

M. PiGHON said that the eventual use of United States troops was to be 
considered, and added that he did not wish an attitude to be adopted which 
would appear to exclude United States troops from eventually participating 
in occupation. 

Mr. Polk remarked that everything depended upon the ratification of the 
Treaty by the United States Senate. He wished to repeat that United States 
troops were en route and would be held at Coblenz ready to be sent to zones 
of occupation. 

M. PiGHON asked Marshal Foch whether, in the present absence of United 
States troops destined eventually for participation in the occupation of 
Upper Silesia, he had enough troops to maintain order there. 

Marshal Fogh said that he must first know if he was going to have at his 
disposal the remaining fourteen battalions, all ready to move on November 

5th- 

M. SciALOjA said he would try to obtain a satisfactory reply from his 
Government immediately. 

General Le Rond pointed out that the Plebiscite Commissions, for 
instance in Silesia, being essentially Government Commissions, they [iir] should 
arrive at their destination in plenty of time to confer with the outgoing 
German officials, so as to be able on the day of the entry into force of the 
Treaty to take up the government of these districts without any hitch. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that as soon as the date of the entry into force 
of the Treaty was definitely determined upon, someone should be designated 
to settle all such matters with the German Government. 

M. PiGHON said that Marshal Foch was the best person to do this. 

M. SoiALOjA objected that Plebiscite Commissions were not of a military 
nature. 

M. Berthelot replied that they were closely concerned with military 
affairs. Until the Armistice came to an end Marshal Foch was the properly 
qualified person to treat with the German Government on all such matters. 

Mr. Polk asked with reference to the Committee’s report respecting 
‘Persons to be delivered by Germany’, when the demand for such individuals 
would be made. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that, for many reasons which had already been 
discussed, the day of the entrance into force of the Treaty would be the appro- 
priate date for making such a demand. 

M. Berthelot, in pointing out the provision in the Committee’s report 
with reference to the Government of Memel, said that in view of the small 
size of the Memel district there was no objection to the British Commander 
exercising both civil and military functions. 

M. PiGHON suggested that the whole question could be settled by agreeing 
to take all necessary measures for putting the Treaty into force on November 
nth, 1919. M. Dutasta had informed him that he was going to see Baron 
von Lersner on that night, and he wished to inquire whether M. Dutasta 
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should tell Baron von Lersner that the Treaty would be put into force on 
November iith. 

Mr. Polk observed that if Baron von Lersner were told this he would 
undoubtedly publish it immediately. 

Marshal Fogh said that it would be better to simply inform Baron von 
Lersner that his Government would be notified of the date of entrance into 
force of the Treaty in sufficient time for it to take all measures necessary to be 
taken by it prior to that date. 

(It was decided : 

(1) that the Delegations of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 

should immediately submit to the Secretary General of the Peace 
Conference the list of the representatives they desired to name upon 
the Commissions which, under the terms of the Treaty with Ger- 
many, must begin to operate during the first weeks following the 
entry into force of [the] said Treaty ; 

(2) that the 11th day of November, 1919, should provisionally be con- 

sidered the date of the entry into force of the Treaty with Germany ; 

(3) that everything should be done to ensure the completion prior to that 

date of aU measures constituting conditions precedent to the proper 
and effective entiy into force of said Treaty, and to effectually dis- 
pose of all reservations liindering or preventing such entry into force ; 

(4) that the German Peace Delegation should not yet be informed of the 

tentative date of the entry into force of the Treaty, but that in reply 
to this Delegation’s inquiry as to such date it should be informed 
that the German Government would be informed of the date of the 
entry into force of the Treaty in ample time to enable it to take all 
measures necessary to be taken by it prior to such date.) 


4 . (The Council had before it a report of the Drafting Committee on the 
cost of transportation to and maintenance in foreign 
Report of ihe Drafting countries of German subjects convicted of serious offences 
Committee on Cost of against members of the forces of occupation or against 

maintenance in foreign property or authority of forces of occupation in Ger- 

mmtries of German sub- many. (See Appendix D) .) 

jects convicted of serious Mr. Polk Stated that he was entirely satisfied with 
offences against members report of the Drafting Committee. He wished to add 

of forces of occupation or already recommended to the military 

against the property or , . . , , ^ , . . , , , / 

authority of such forces in authorities that the procedure in question should only 

Germany be followed in very serious cases and he hoped there 

would be very few more of these. 

(It was decided: 

to adopt the report of the Drafting Committee on cost of transportation 
to and maintenance in foreign countries of German subjects convicted of 
serious offences against members of the forces of occupation or against 
the property or authority of forces of occupation in Germany. (See 
Appendix D).) 



5- (The Council had before it a note from the Bulgarian Delegation dated 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, October 12th, 1919 (see Appendix E), 
and another note from the Bulgarian Delegation dated 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, October 21st, 1919 (see Appendix F).) 

M, Berthelot read the two notes of protest. He pointed 
out that a fait accompli now existed and that the question 
raised by the Bulgarian Delegation had become purely aca- 
demic. He added that the occupation of the district in question by the Greek 
troops had taken place without any disturbance, and he thought that as the 
Bulgarians would deliver their answer to the Peace terms on the following 
day there was nothing further to be done until this answer had been received. 

Mr. Polk submitted a draft of the following questions to be addressed to 
General Franchet D’Esperey and requested that General D’Esperey should 
be asked to report immediately by telegraph on the following points : 

{a) whether the Bulgarians were actually evacuating Thrace. 

{b) what troops were proceeding to the evacuated territory. 

(c) whether other Allied troops than Greek were taking part in the pre- 
liminary occupation. 

{d) whether satisfactory precautions were being taken to prevent a possible 
Greek occupation of territory outside of their zone of occupation. 
General Weygand replied that Marshal Foch was in possession of the 
information requested and that he would reply to all these questions. 

Mr. Polk stated that if all the information was here he would merely ask 
Marshal Foch to give him the answers to these questions. 

(It was decided: 

(1) that there was no necessity at the present time of replying to the 

Bulgarian protest against the evacuation of Thrace ; 

( 2 ) that Marshal Foch should supply the Council with all pertinent 

information relative to the conditions of the evacuation of_ Thrace 
and its occupation by Allied troops.) 

5 [6]. M. Berthelot referred to the decision of the Supreme Council (h. d. 72,’ 
Minute i (7), October i8th, 1919) ‘that the Inter- Allied Gom- 
^esidenej of missions sent into the zones of occupation should choose their own 
Zm^^oTolcu Presidents, without it being necessary for them to be of the same 
patwn nationality as the Commanding Officers in the corresponding 

zones of occupation’. He stated that M. Glemenceau thought 
it better for the Council to designate the Presidents of these Commissions 
after the lists of appointees to these various Commissions had been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the Conference by the various Delegations. 

M. PiCHON said that when the lists were submitted to the Secretary- 
General, this question could be taken up again. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel de Crillon, 

PariSf October 23, igig. 


Protest of the Bul- 
gartan Delegation 
against the evacua- 
tion of Western 
Thrace 


’’ No. a. 
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President of the German Peace Delegation, paris, October 23 , igig. 

Mr. Under-Secretary for Stale, 

In reply to your esteemed letter of October 13,® I have the honour to state 
that, in accordance with the constitution of the German Labour Organization, 
the German Government is prepared to send delegates to the Conference at 
Washington. Provisionally, their number will be eleven; I must still reserve, most 
respectfully, the communication of the names of the gentlemen. 

The Austrian Government will probably likewise appoint delegates who will 
travel together with the Germans, and whose number and names will likewise be 
communicated at a very early date. 

I should be grateful to Your Excellency for the kind provision of places on a 
steamer, and for information of the time and place of its sailing. 

Please accept, etc. 

Baron von Lersner. 

To His Excellency, 

Mr. Under-Secretary for State Frank L. Polk, 

Commissioner Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of North America, 

Paris, Hotel Grillon. 


Appendix G to No. 5 

List of the Commissions 

which should be nominated during the first weeks following the entry into force 
of the Treaty, and measures already adopted and to be adopted. 


A. By the Allied and Associated Governments 


Time limit 

Article or page 

Commissions 

Countries having 
designated members 

Countries having 
ojganized the 
personnel 

1 5 days after 

Art, 35, p. 24 

I. Delimitation 
Commissions 
Germano-Belgian 

G.B. F. 1 . J. 

J. C.B,! en 

entry into force 

15 days 

Art, 87, p, 50 

Germano-Polish 

yes 

yes 

F. 1 route 

I. J. j yes 

yes 

15 days 

Art, 101, p, 60 

Dantzig 

yes 

yes 

15 days 

Art. 83, p. 48 

Polono-Czecho- 

in preparation 

in preparation 

15 days after 

Art. a,!' p. 64 

Slovak 

Schleswig 

in preparation 

in preparation 

plebiscite 

Upon the entry 

Art. 88, annex. 

11 . Plebiscite 
AND Government : 

Commissions 
Upper Silesia 


G.B. yes 

in [to] force of 

P- 52 

I r"® 

L r 

the Treaty 



Fr. no 

F. 


® See Vol. I, No. 72, appendix A. 

® In error for article in (i.e. article 3 in section xii of part III of the treaty). 






Time limit 

Article or page 

Commissions 

Countries having 
designated members 

15 days 

Art. 95, p. 56 

Allenslein 

G.B.l 

J. 

yes 




F. 





1. 

no 

15 days 

Art. 97, p. 57 

Mariemverder 

G.B.l 





F- 

I. 

no 




J- 

yes 

Upon thc»eritry 

Art. 109, p. 63 

Schleswig 

in action 

in force 


III. Miscclla- 





NtOUS 



No time specified 

Arrangement 

Rhine territories 

ill action 


Art. 2, p. 2 

Art. 203 and 

Military control 




following arts. 

Naval 

} in action 


p. 93 & following 

Aerial 

} 


To be specified 

Art. 115, p. 66 

Destruction of 

To bo drawn from 



Heligoland forti- 

Naval Supervision 



fications 

Commission 

As soon as possi- 

Art. 215, p. 97 

Prisoners of War 

G.B.^ 


ble after entry 



I. 

■ yes 

into force 



F. 




J- 


Upon entry into 

Art. 233, p. t02 

Reparations 

G.B. 


force 

and annex 2, 


J. 

yes 


p. 107 


I. 





F. 

no 

Upon the entry 

Art. 354, p. j8o 

Rhine 

G.B. 

no 

in force 



F- 

Upon entry into 

Art. 346, p. 178 

Danube 

Nothing 

force 





3 months 

Art. 340 & 343, 

Elbe 

Nothing 1 


P- 177 




3 months 

Art. 341 & 343, 

Oder 

Nothing 1 


p. 177 

Persons to be de- 

F. 




livered by Ger- 

G.B. 

lyes 



many 

I. 

T 

UlilDn entry 

Art. gg, p. 58 

Government of 

J- J 

Military occupa- 

into force 


Merael 

tion provided. 
Govern[men] t no 

Upon entry 

Art. 102, p. 60 

Temporary ad- 

English member 

into force 


ministration of 

designated to 



Dantzig 

be replaced 

Upon entry 

Art, iig, p. 68 

German Colonies 

Prolongation of 

into force 



present regime 

3 months 

Art. 300 &. 304, 

Mixed arbitral 

Nothing 


pp. 153 & i6d 

Tribunal 




Art. 296, p. 140 

Verification and 

Nothing j 


Compensation 

offices 




No time 

Art. 227, p. 100 

International 

Nothing 

specified 

Tribunal to 
judge W[illia]m 
II 






6i 


Countries having 
organized the 
personnel 

G.B. incomplete 
J. yes 



I 

G.B.1 


J. yes 
in action 


in action 


in action 


yes 


Pi ogressively by 
the Organiza- 
tion Gommis- 
sion 
no 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 




Time limit 

Article or page 

Commissions 

Countries having 
designated members 

Countries having 
organized the 
pet sonnet 

No time 
specified 

Art. 364, p. 185 

Delimitation of 
neutral zones for 
Czecho-Slovaks 
in ports of 
Hamburg and 
Stettin 

(3 delegates to be 
named: i Ger- 
man, T Czecho- 
slovak) nothing 
done. 


do. 

Art. 371, 3" 
p. 188 

Distribution of 
railroad 
material 

Nothing (concerns 
Reparations 
Commission) 


I month 

Art. 359,'" 3" 

Reception of gold 
of Ottoman 
public debt de- 
posited in 
Reichsbank 

Nothing (concerns 
Reparations 
Commission) 



B. By the League of Nations 


Upon convoca- 

Art. 4 & 5, p. 10 

Council 

Yes (under rcser- 


tion by Pres.t 



vation of tele- 


of U.S. 



gram sent by 

Mr. Polk) 


15 days 

Art. 48, p. 28 

Delimitation of 




Saar Basin 



No time 

Art. 50 Annex 

Government of 



specified 

Par. 17, p. 32 

Saar Basin 



do. 

Art. 103, p. 60 

High Commis- 





sioner Dantzig 
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Note for the Supreme Council October 2 /, igig. 

[Expenses of penitentiary services in the occupied territories) 

By the terms of Article IV of the Armistice, the upkeep of the troops of occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland (not including Alsace-Lorraine) will be at the expense of 
the German Government. 

The expenses for the maintenance of order and of the police, and consequently 
for the repression of crime and misdemeanours committed against the troops of 
occupation, are expenses necessitated by the maintenance of the said troops and 
must therefore be paid by Germany. 

The question to regulate is, whether, in the case of serious crimes qnd mis- 
demeanours, the presence of the sentenced party presents dangers for the troops 
ofoccupation and justifies removal outside of occupied territory; this is a question 
of fact, capable of being judged only by the military authority. 

Consequently, the Allied and Associated Power, responsible for the occupying 
military authorities, is justified in charging Germany on the occupation expense 
account with the expenses above referred to. Thus it is with expenses of transport 
to and upkeep in the United States of parties sentenced for serious crimes to more 
than 5 years imprisonment by the American military authorities of occupation. 

For the Drafting Committee 
Henri Fromageot. 

In error for article 359. 
fio 
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Bulgarian Delegation to the 
Peace Conference 

No. 387. Neuilly-sur-Seine, October is, igig. 

From: M. K. Sarafow, 

To; M. Clemenceau. 

The jR-oyal Government has just informed me by telegram, dated October g, 
which arrived to-day, that the Commander-in-Ghief of the Allied armies of the 
East, basing himself on Article 27 of the Peace Conditions, has asked the Bulgarian 
Government to proceed to the evacuation of Thrace, stipulating that this operation 
must be terminated on the I4.th of this month, at noon. 

On this subject, the Bulgarian Delegation has the honour of presenting the 
following remarks : 

From a legal point of view, the present obligations of Bulgaria concerning its 
frontiers with regard to the Allied and Associated Powers are explicitly regulated 
by the Armistice Convention of September 29, igi8, which in none of its clauses 
provides for the evacuation of Thrace. 

On the other hand, the evacuation of Thrace cannot be based on Article 27 
of the project of the Treaty, because it has not legal force, owing to the fact that 
Bulgaria up to the present time has not given her adhesion to it, and consequently 
one cannot impose upon Bulgaria such an obligation. 

The very fact of demanding this evacuation, it being based on this project, has 
caused a painful surprise to the entire people. The Bulgarian Delegation has just 
been informed by Your Excellency that the Supreme Council, granting its request, 
has decided that the delay for the handing over of the answer by Bulgaria to the 
Peace Conditions is extended for 10 days.*’ The execution of the demand of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies would be equivalent therefore to 
the application of a project on the subject of which Bulgaria has not yet even 
presented her remarks. 

Besides, no consideration of fact whatsoever justifies at the present time the 
demand formulated by the Commander-in-Ghief of the Allied armies of the East 
and its premature execution would be of a nature to raise serious difficulties in 
the country. 

The question of the previous evacuation of Thrace at a time when the Bulgarian 
people is yet under the impress of the great territorial sacrifices which are required 
by the Treaty, and at a moment when Bulgaria is going through a political crisis 
of an exceptional importance, would submit the country to the most painful trials. 
Under these conditions, the maintenance of order and calm would constitute an 
overwhelming task for any government. 

The delay fixed by the Gommander-in-Chief of the Allied armies of the East 
expiring October 14, the Bulgarian Delegation by order of its Government has the 
honour to beg the Supreme Council not to refuse to take the necessary measures 
before this delay expires. 

With the hope that Your Excellency will be good enough to take a kind interest 
in this matter, please accept, etc. 


" See Vol. I, No. 71, minute a. 
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Bulgarian Delegation to the 
Peace Conference 

No. 424. Neuilly-suR'Seine, October si, igig. 

From: M. Tb. Theodoroff, 

To: M. Glemenceau. 

In its note of October iQth, the Bulgarian Delegation, by order of its Govern- 
ment, had the honour of setting forth the reasons of right and of fact for which 
it begged that the unjustified demand of the General, Commander-in-Ghief of the 
Allied Armies in the East, relative to the evacuation of Western Thrace by the 
Bulgarian authorities, be revoked. 

Even before being honoured by a reply from the Conference the Bulgarian 
Delegation has just learned that the order, forming the subject of the note in 
question above, has begun to be executed. 

A telegram, sent from Sofia the 13th instant, and received the 19th, informs us 
‘that the IX Greek Division intends to enter Xanthi on October i6th. The local 
population, despite the advice given it, despite encouragements tending to reassure 
it, has begun to leave their homes. The state in which these unfortunates are is 
indescribable.’ 

On the other hand, this morning’s papers announce that the IX Greek Division, 
received, on October 19th, at the Xantlii railroad station by the Commander of 
the Allied troops in Thrace, General Charpy, entered the city and General Gharpy 
entered Gumurdjine on the same day. 

From this information it may be seen that not only the occupation of a part of 
Western Thrace is already an accomplished fact, but that it has been carried out 
by Greek troops. 

Now, on October 8th again the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Madjaroff, 
following the declarations of the Commander of the Danube Army, General 
Claudel, concerning the eventual occupation of Thrace by Greek troops, categori- 
cally objected inasmuch as these facts are in absolute contradiction with Article II 
of the Armistice Convention, concluded on September 29th, 1918, at Salonika. 
The Article referred to prescribes only the occupation of certain strategic points 
in Bulgaria, and only by troops of the Great Allied Powers and not by Greek 
troops. 

The Bulgarian Delegation deems it its duty to observe once more that these 
facts constitute a most flagrant violation of the Armistice Convention of Salonika 
and of the regulations known as the Rights of People. The matter concerned in 
this ca^e is only a previous and compulsory execution of Article XXVII of the 
Peace Scheme, before the Conference received the observations of the Bulgarian 
Delegation which are to be submitted to the Conference in writing on October 24, 
before this scheme be approved and signed by the interested parlies, before its 
being put into effect and becoming obligatory. 

The Bulgarian Delegation is all the more surprised by the events which hap- 
pened in Western Thrace because it has not received, so far, any information of 
the decision of the Conference concerning that subject. If really such a decision 
has been taken, the Delegation was first entitled to receive notification of it. 

In regard to the foregoing, the Bulgarian Delegation, following the instructions 



received by its Government, is obliged to make all necessary reserves on the subject 
of the arbitrary dispositions of the Commander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies in 
the East, concerning Western Thrace, as well as on the subject of the consecjuenccs 
rvhich might result from them. 

Please accept, etc. 


No. 6 


H. D. 76.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Roomy Quaid’Orsay, Paris, on Saturday, 
October s§, iQiQ, at w.go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Percin. 

Italy: M. Tittoni; secretaries, M. Paterno, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. Bnlish Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for the items in which they were concerned : 
U.S.A. : Dr. J. B. Scott, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire: General Sackville-Wcst, Commander Fuller, Mr. Palai- 
ret, Mr. Carr, Mr. Malkin. 

France: M. Laroche, General Le Rond, M. Cheysson, M. Fromageot. 
Italy: M. Ricci-Busatti. 

Japan: M. Shigeraitsu. 


I. M. Pichon stated that the Bulgarian counter-propositions had arrived;’ 

they had been distributed both to the delegations and to the 

dasujer to ih Commissions concerned. He thought it advisable to specify 
Butganan Counter- .. 

Propositions Commissions the time they would have to prepare 

their answers; he considered eight days adequate. 

Mr. Polk asked whether such a long time was necessary. It was only the 
Bulgarian answer dealing with reparations that was difficult. 

M. Tittoni supported Mr. Polk’s remarks, especially as the Commissions, 
as well as the Council itself, were familiar with the questions concerned. 


* The Bulgarian counter-propositions regarding the draft treaty of peace were presented 
in three parts under date of October 24, 1919. An English text is printed in Observations of 
the Bulgarian Delegation on the Conditions of Peace with Bulgaria (Paris, 1919). The Bulgarian 
text is printed in Bulgarskata Delegatsiya za mira: Dokumenti po dogovora v Neuilly (Durzhavna 
Pechatnitsa, Sofia, 1919), pp. 131-228. (In the English text the covering notes to the three 
parts of the Bulgarian observations are dated October 25, 1919. The English and Bulgarian 
texts show certain other discrepancies, especially owing to misprints of numerical references 
to articles of the draft treaty. In particular, the Bulgarian text of the observations on the 
Labour clauses of the draft treaty refers on p. 1 38 to part XIII, articles 332-79, of the treaty ; 
this wrong reference is corrected in the English text, p. 12, to part XII, articles 249-89.) 
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Sir Eyre Crowe thought that on previous occasions time had been lost; 
the several Commissions had made partial answers which an ad hoc Com- 
mission had been appointed to collect and coordinate. He wished to know 
whether M. Tardieu’s Central Territorial Committee could not at once be 
asked to collate the answers of the Commissions and, without waiting any 
longer, prepare a final comprehensive answer. 

Mr. Polk agreed with this suggestion: the sooner the answer would be 
ready, the better. 

M. PiGHON said that the Council might decide that the reply ought to be 
ready on Saturday next.^ Pie thought an earlier date would be difficult. 

M. Laroche said that even now M. Tardieu’s Committee might get in 
touch with the several Commissions. So far as affected points on which he 
did not consider himself qualified to submit a reply, he would ask the Com- 
missions to do so. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the Central Territorial Committee should collect and coordinate 

the answers of the Commissions concerned to the observations 
presented hy the Bulgarian Delegation; 

(2) that the said Committee should present to the Supreme Council a draft 

of a final comprehensive answer to these observations by November 
1st, 1919, at the latest. 


2. Sir Eyre Crowe submitted to the Council two telegrams which he had 
just received from the Allied Naval Armistice Commission (see 
C/ °{is ^ second telegram partly rectified the 

ofihe Armistice considered it might be suitable to discuss them when 

by the Germans general question of the violation of clauses of the Armistice 
by the Germans was being considered. 


Situation in the 
Baltic Provinces. 
Measures taken 
by the Naval 
Authorities con- 
cerning Naviga- 
tion in the Baltic 


(The Council had before it the draft answer to the German Note of 
October 17th, concerning the measures taken by the Allied 
Naval Authorities in the Baltic. (See Appendix C).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the Council had asked the 
Naval Experts to prepare a draft answer to the German Note 
of October 17th, concerning measures taken by the Allied 
Naval Authorities in the Baltic.^ He wished to know whether 
the Council would approve this draft reply. 

M. PiGHON said that, no comment having been made, the Council took 
the text as read. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that according to a telegram received from 
the British representative at Riga, the situation there was very grave; the 
attacks against Riga were still violent, to such a degree that the British 
representative suggested the occupation of Memel, and if possible, of Til- 
sitt,* The representative had maintained that General Eberhardt was even 


November j, 1919. 

^ See No. 4, minute 9 and appendix F. 

+ For the situation at Riga and generally in the Baltic Provinces see Vol. Ill of this series. 
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worse than his predecessor. General von der Goltz. The Council had decided 
to send an Interallied Commission to the spot.® So far nothing had been 
done and the Commission had not departed. He wished to know how far 
preparations had advanced. 

M. PiGHON said that General Mangin, whose name had been suggested by 
Marshal Foch, had preferred not to be charged with this mission. Another 
General had been appointed and the publication of his name would not be 
delayed. He considered that to occupy Memel, without waiting for the 
Treaty to come into force, was a serious undertaking and he would like to 
know if , the British Government completely adopted the opinion of its repre- 
sentative at Riga. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he was only repeating the opinion of the Chief 
of the British Mission to indicate how serious he considered the situation, but 
he was not asking the Council to decide immediately upon the occupation 
of Memel. 

M. PiGHON proposed that the suggestion of the British representative at 
Riga be referred to the Military Experts for examination. 

It was decided: 

(1) to adopt the draft answer to the German note of October 17th prepared 

by the Naval Representatives (see Appendix C) ; 

(2) to refer to the Military Representatives for examination and report 

the question of whether the situation in the Baltic Provinces was 
such as to necessitate occupying Memel before the prescribed date. 

4, M. Tittoni desired to draw the Council’s attention to the situation in 
Southern Russia. General Denikin, to whom the Council 
Relations between had in the past afforded moral and material support against 
General Denikin Bolshevists, appeared to be neglecting them and to be 

Army of General against the Ukrainians. Under the circumstances 

Petlioura ought the Council to continue its support? 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the information at his disposal 
did not quite accord with that of M. Tittoni. 

M. PiCHON felt in the same position : Denikin was fighting very vigorously 
against the Bolshevists, but to hope for an end to all difficulties between 
Russians and Ukrainians was asking too much. France had, for that matter, 
just sent a military mission to General Denikin with instructions to help him 
in organizing the fight against the Bolshevists and at the same time to work 
for the prevention of conflict with the Ukrainians. 

M. Tittoni added that Italy likewise had sent a mission and for that very 
reason he considered it necessary to coordinate their activities. 

Mr. Polk stated that General Jadwin who had just been investigating 
the situation with Denikin’s army, as well as Petlioura’s, reported that it 
was Petlioura who was attacking Denikin: the Ukraine-Russian difficulties 
involved two fundamental questions, namely: the Jewish question and the 

s See Vol. I, No. 70, minute i, and No. 71, minute 4, and, in the present volume. No. a, 
minute ii. 
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question of the independence of Ukraine. General Jad win had even brought 
forward one case at least in which Petlioura had facilitated Bolshevist action 
against Denikin. At any rate, should the Council wish to hear General 
Jadwin, he could give them a resume of the situation. 

M. PiCHON thought that the Council might very well hear him. 

M. Tittoni considered it might be well to instruct their representatives to 
prevent friction between Denikin and Petlioura. 

M. PiCHON stated that the representatives of France as well as those of 
Great Britain had already received such instructions: but there was no use 
hiding the fact that the situation was extremely difficult. 

Mr. Polk added that General Jadwin had been informed by Petlioura 
that his best troops were Galician. 

M. Tittoni stated that the Georgian representatives who had visited him 
represented General Denikin as making no secret of his intention to put an 
end to the Georgian Republic as soon as he had done with the Bolshevists. 
It was decided : 

to hear General Jadwin at a future meeting of the Council on the 
situation in Southern Russia, 

5. (The Council had before it a note of the British Delegation dated October 
24, igig (see Appendix. D).) 

Dlplomaiic Repre- Eyre Growe Stated that the British Government 

Miedmd Associ- very important that the Allies should agree 

ated Powers m among themselves in fixing the conditions under whicli diplo- 

Germany matic relations with Germany should be resumed. He pro- 

posed that a special Legal Committee be entrusted with this 

question. 

Mr. Polk inquired whether it was essentially a question of protocols. 

M. Tittoni considered that a political question must first be decided: 
namely; would the Allies be represented by Ambassadors or by Charges 
d’Affaires? 

M. PicHON said that that question had already been decided. It had been 
agreed to send first, Charges d’ Affaires and some months later, Ambassadors. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the Council could not fix a date by which 
at the latest Ambassadors should be accredited; and again, what were the 
intentions of the Powers as regards sending diplomatic representatives to 
^ Munich and Dresden? Certainly the British Government proposed to send 
them. 

M. Tittoni wished to know whether special representatives would be sent 
to Munich and Dresden as before the war, and also what would be their title. 

Mr. Polk stated that the United States had never had representatives in 
those two capitals. 

M. Laroche said that as far as Munich and Dresden were concerned the 
question was as follows : did they wish to be represented there, and what title 
would be given to their representatives? Might not the person who was 
actually Ambassador at Berlin be also the diplomatic representative in those 
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places? In point of fact, before the war the French Ambassador at Berlin 
was also Charge d’ Affaires at the Court of Saxony. 

M. PiGHON stated that the Council was agreed to send to Berlin at present 
only Charges d’Affaires, and he considered it difficult at this time to fix the 
date on which Ambassadors would be designated. That would depend on 
the situation in Germany and on the attitude of the German Government. 
On the other hand, they could decide at once not to send Ambassadors before 
having agreed on this subject. 

M. Matsui asked what would be the rank of Charges d’Affaires. 

M. PiShon thought that this was not so important. It was the title of 
Charge d’Affaires that mattered. The French representative would be a 
Consul-General, with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. 

M. Matsui thought that Japan might have difficulty in sending first a 
Charge d’Affaires and then an Ambassador, but he was perfectly willing to 
recommend such procedure to his Government. 

M. PiGHON stated that the French Government intended to have a repre- 
sentative at Munich under the same circumstances as formerly, and also to 
be represented at Dresden. 

Mr. Polk asked whether there would be at Munich and Dresden auto- 
nomous Governments independent of Berlin. 

Sir Evre Crowe answered that he had read the German Constitution; 
that possibly the Central German Government might find arguments therein 
on which to oppose the sending of diplomatic representatives to State 
capitals ; nevertheless there was nothing in the Constitution which explicitly 
said that such representatives could not be sent outside Berlin. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the present German Government was not much 
more centralized than the former Imperial Government. 

M. Laroche stated that the German Constitution had denied to particular 
States the right of accrediting representatives, but not of receiving diplomatic 
representatives. 

M. Tittoni thought there might be opposition and that the Powers might, 
if they were to designate representatives without being assured in advance of 
their being accepted by Bavaria and Saxony, run the risk of not finding any- 
one with whom the representatives might deal. 

M. Laroche thought that the Council might settle the question of prin- 
ciple and leave to the Commission that was to be appointed the task of 
deciding what procedure should be followed. 

M. Tittoni agreed, on the condition that they keep to strictly legal 
grounds. 

M. Laroche inquired whether they had agreed to recognize Germany as 
a more compact unit than it was in the past. 

Mr. Polk was of the opinion that the Treaty did not prevent Germany 
from deciding this internal question whichever way she wished : the question 
of the unity of Germany was not under discussion. 

M. Berthelot said that the unity of Germany was indeed not under dis- 
cussion; what was certain was that Bavaria and Saxony had no longer the 
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positive right of representation but had retained a negative right. The 
intention of the French Government was to be represented in each of these 
states by a Consul-General — a diplomatic agent. 

M. Tittoni suggested that such arrangement would be similar to what 
obtained at Budapest before the war, but that the title of diplomatic agent 
could not be accorded to these representatives without the consent of the 
Saxon and Bavarian Governments. 

M. Berthelot maintained, however, that they had the right of being thus 
represented, which was the pre-war situation. The Treaty, however, had 
made no change in this respect, and Germany had not notified the Powers 
that she would forbid the exercise of the same prerogatives as they had before 
the war. They were talcing into account the changes which had occurred in 
Germany by diminishing their representations at Munich and Dresden. It 
was certain that their representations would not be imposed, but at the same 
time would not be a matter of negotiation; he had in mind rather a courteous 
notification. 

M. PiCHON stated that as they were agreed upon the principles, they could 
entrust a special commission with drawing up the questions of procedure. 

It was decided: 

(1) that the Allied and Associated Powers upon resumption of diplomatic 

relations with Germany, should be represented at Berlin by Charges 
d’ Affaires and that they should fix later a suitable date for sending 
Ambassadors ; 

(2) that such Allied and Associated Powers as before the war had had 

diplomatic representatives at Dresden and Munich, he qualified to 
continue their representatiou ; 

(3) that a special Committee should be charged with the study of the 

proper procedme to be followed in the resumption of diplomatic 
relations. This Committee would be composed of members as 
follows : 

America, United States of .... Mr. Grew 

British Empire ...... Hon. C. Tufton 

France ........ M. Berthelot 

Italy ........ M. De Martino 

Japan ........ M. Shigemitsu 

6, (The Council had before it a note from the Joint Polish and Gzecho- 
Plebiscite Procedure Slovak Commissions containing the draft instructions of the 
m the Duchy of Supreme Council to the Plebiscite Commission of Teschen, 
Teschm and the Spitz and Orava (see Appendix E),) 

territories of Spitz After a short discussion, the Commission being unanimous, 

It was decided: 

to approve the draft instructions to the Plebiscite Commission in the 
Duchy of Teschen and in the territories of Spitz and Orava prepared by 
the Joint PoHsh and Czecho-Slovak Commissions (see Appendix E). 



7. (The Council had before it a letter from the chairman of the Polish 
Delegation to the Peace Conference dated October aist, 

IS: am 

Silsm Laroche thought it would be wise for the Polish Com- 

mission to verify without delay the information transmitted 
by Mr. Dmowski. If the information were exact it would be well that the 
Commission prepare a draft note to the German Delegation demanding 
whether the alleged facts were true and staling that, if so, the Allies could not 
permit any such manoeuvre. The note would also state that the municipal 
elections would take place after the Inter-Allied occupation and when the 
Plebiscite Commission should have assumed its functions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was in agreement provided it were not stated that the 
elections were to take place immedtalelj after the Commission had taken up 
its duties. 

M. Laroche thought they might say, ‘as soon as possible’, namely, when 
things had become quiet and those persons who had fled before the German 
repression had returned. 

General Le Rond said the question had already been examined by the 
Commission which dealt with the Eastern Frontiers of Germany. It had 
been considered then that the German Government would be unable to hold 
any election before the Inter-AlUed occupation and that it would be for the 
Plebiscite Commission to fix the date of the municipal election. It would 
obviously be very grave to let the Germans proceed to elections at that time. 

It was decided : 

(1) to refer at once to the Polish Commission for examination and report 

the letter of Mr. Dmowski to the President of the Peace Conference 
showing the intention of the German Government to hold without 
delay municipal elections in Upper Silesia ; 

(2) to ask the Commission, should these facts be found exact, to prepare 

immediately a draft note to the German Government in which it 
would be pointed out that the Allied and Associated Powers would 
not tolerate such a manoeuvre and that the mmiicipal elections 
should be held after the occupation of Upper Silesia by the AlUed 
troops and at such a time as the Inter- Allied Plebiscite Commission 
should deem it possible. (See Appendix F.) 


8. (The Council had before it a telegram from the Chairman of the Schles- 
wig Commission, dated October 22nd, 1919 (see Appendbc G), and 
c esmg ^ transmitted by Baron von Lersner on October 23rd, 1919 

SblllQib'lOH . . TT\ \ 

(see Appendix H).) 

M. Laroche said that Sir Charles Marling’s telegram brought up a deli- 
cate question. In the note addressed to the German Delegation on July 29thj 
the Allied and Associated Powers had called the attention of the German 
authorities to arrests which had taken place shortly before, for political 
reasons, in the region adjoining the plebiscite zone. To this note the Germans 
replied on August loth that they desired to avoid any action of a kind that 
might stir national passions and that tliey had released the publicist Wall, 
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but M. Wall had been kept under obscivation. Did the Council still wish to 
go further and demand the setting at liberty of this person? It would, at any 
rate, be necessary that the German Government should be warned that, if 
arrests had been made in the plebiscite zone, the arrested persons must be 
released. As for the particular case of Wall, it had to be recognized that he 
resided in the zone not subject to plebiscite. 

M. Tittoni said that the German authorities imputed to W all an action 
tending to detach from Germany a country belonging to it under the terms 
of the Treaty of Peace. 

M. LAROciin agreed, but stated that at the time Wall came tef Paris— 
and this was the action for which he was reproached — the intention of the 
Allies had been to extend the plebiscite to a third zone, namely, the one 
which Denmark had refused.* Obviously, they could not do much from a 
legal point of view, but it was to be feared that the German agents would 
make capital of the Wall incident with half-hearted people in the second 
zone, and convince them that if the result of the plebiscite left this second 
zone to Germany, those who had voted for attachment to Denmark would be 
treated as the publicist in question had been. 

Sir Eyre Crowe referred to a further point in Sir Charles Marling’s tele- 
gram: the French representative on the Schleswig Commission believed that 
the German Government had been notified that it would be called upon to 
evacuate immediately the third zone if arrests of a political nature should 
occur there. As a matter of fact, it was not so, and the Council had modified 
on July i6th (h. d. 8),’ the proposal which had been submitted to it by the 
relevant Commission. He suggested therefore that the Schleswig Commission 
be informed accurately on tliis point, and was prepared, if the Council 
approved, to telegraph to Sir Charles to that effect. 

M. Laroche told the Council that according to a telegram of the French 
representative at Copenhagen, as well as to the note from Baron von Lersner, 
the Germans had sent troops to Flensburg on the pretext of preventing inci- 
dents arising out of unemployment. It was clear that there was therein an 
attempt at bringing pressure to bear on the eve of the plebiscite. They 
could not oblige the Germans to withdraw their troops, but could they not 
send to the spot warships charged with watching what was taking place? 

M. PiCHON thought that it would be wrong to let this action of Germany 
pass without protest. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed, but, at the same time, thought that up to the 
time when the Treaty came into force the German Government had both 
the right and the duty to maintain order in these regions; and they were not 
in a position to say a priori that any such manoeuvre was intended. 

M. Laroche drew the attention of the Council to the fact that the Ger- 

* For the revision of the earlier proposal to conduct the plebiscite in Schleswig in three 
zones see Vol. I, No. la, appendix B. Gf. also A. Tardieu and F. de Jessen; Le Slesvig et la 
Paix, Janvier igig-jarmier igso (Paris igaS), passim. Also printed ibid,, pp. 312-37 passim, 
are French texts of the present minute (h.d. 76, minute 8) and appendices. 

1 See Vol. I, No. la, minute 3 {b). 



mans had deemed it their duty to advise it of this despatch of troops; doubt- 
less their conscience was not perfectly at ease. The Council could reply 
recognizing the Germans’ right, but adding that they, on their side, were 
going to send ships to demonstrate the fact that when the moment arrived 
they were equally interested in the maintenance of order. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether they were in a position to send ships. 

M. Laroche answered that a French ship must be on the eve of arriving 
at Copenhagen. 

Sir Eyre Crowe also asked whether they had the right to send ships into 
German ports. 

Mr. Polk thought that they were no more justified in that than in sending 
troops into Upper Silesia before the Treaty came into force. 

M. Laroche thought it was exactly because that right was debatable that 
he proposed the formula he had just indicated. 

General Le Rond reminded the Council that since the Armistice the 
cruiser Maiseillaise had already'been at Flensburg and Sonderburg. 

M. Laroche remarked that certainly the Germans had objected, but on 
the grounds of a particular incident which had arisen. The note might say 
that, in order to avoid any misinterpretation resulting from the despatch 
of warships to Flensburg, the Allies on their part would send ships into the 
harbour without disembarking. 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that it would be well to make sure that they had 
ships available. 

M. PiCHON concluded that the naval representatives would come to an 
agreement. 

It was decided: 

(1) that Sir Eyre Crowe should make known to the Chairman of the 

Schleswig Commission in the name of the Supreme Council, the exact 
sense of the decisions taken by the Coimcil at its meeting of July 8th 
[16th], 1919, with regard to Schleswig p 

(2) that on accoimt of recent events at Flensburg, and with the reserva- 

tion that the naval representatives should deem it possible to send 
warships, a note should be sent to the German Delegation to inform 
it that the Allied and Associated Powers had decided to send war- 
ships to Flensburg, 


g. (The Council had before it a note of the Drafting Committee dated 
October 23rd, igig (see Appendix I).) 

German ard Cheysson said that in the draft telegram which the 

tnTurkey ^ Financial Commission had already prepared® it had been indi- 
cated to the High Commissioners at Constantinople that the 
Council supported them in such measures as they had taken. This indica- 
tion did not appear in the draft prepared by the Drafting Committee. It 
would perhaps be wise to communicate to the High Commissioners the note 
of the Drafting Committee. 

Mr. Polk asked what the Drafting Committee thought about it. 

® See No. 4,’note 3. 
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M. Fromageot said he could only reply for himself. It seemed to him 
preferable to send the telegram as it had been prepared by the Drafting 
Committee and to address also to the High Commissioners a copy of their 
note. They would thus have complete security for the past as well as for the 
future. The considerations developed in their report would give the High 
Commissioners all the arguments tending to justify, if that should be neces- 
sary, the attitude they had taken in the past. The Drafting Committee would 
further suggest to the Council the advantage of inserting in the Treaty with 
Turkey a clause which should give to the High Commissioners final discharge 
in respect of all operations carried out by them, and which should fix the 
allocation of sums accruing from liquidations carried out up to the time of 
the coming into force of the Treaty with Germany. 

It was decided: 

(1) to approve the note of the Drafting Committee dated October 23rd, 

1919, relative to German and Austrian banks in Turkey ; 

(2) to send to the Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople the draft 

telegram enclosed in the above note and at the same time to send a 
copy of this note to the Allied High Commissioners (see Appendix I). 


10 . M. PiGHON proposed at the next meeting, which at Mr. Tittoni’s request 

would be on Tuesday,® to discuss the violations of the Armistice 

Determination of nominations for Chairmen of the different 

agenda for the „ ^ ^ 

r^xt meeting Government Commissions. 


II. Mr. Polk asked whether the question of the boundaries of Albania 
, ^ could not be referred forthwith to the appropriate Commission 

Albania examination and report. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether this question could be detached 
from the whole Adriatic question. 

M. Tittoni did not think one could separate from the Adriatic question 
that of the mandate claimed by Italy for Albania, but the specific question 
of boundaries might quite well be considered separately. 

Mr. Polk thought that the boundary question was indeed a question 
apart. The line of the Albano-Greek frontier would be fixed shortly; else- 
where the problem of the Albanian frontiers involved Serbian and Monte- 
negran questions, but nevertheless if the question were studied now, time 
would be saved. When the proper time arrived the Council would have a 
report before it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed but thought on the whole that in such a country 
as Albania the limitation of boundaries was largely a matter of political com- 
promise; the solutions arrived at in neighbouring regions should be known. 
He would like the matter discussed provided the problem was discussed in 
all its bearings. 

M. Tittoni said that the Council was already in possession of a report on 
the subject of the line of boundary between Albania and Greece; why not 
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prepare a report on the Albano-Serbian frontier? When the Council came 
to discuss the question there would be nothing to hinder its examining the 
matter as a whole. Then would be the time to introduce considerations of a 
political nature. For the moment let the Commission investigate the line 
guided by ethnographical considerations. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked if he might remark that the Territorial Commis- 
sions charged with the determination of frontiers were not guided in the 
work simply by ethnographical considerations. 

M. Berthelot thought that so far as concerned Albanian frontiers, 
Treaties prior to this war supplied already a general basis. If they were to 
modify the frontiers which had then been traced it would be m virtue of 
essentially political considerations and these considerations were bound up 
with decisions still to be arrived at affecting the Adriatic. 

M. Tittoni added that this bond existed particularly for Italians who had 
associated the question of the mandate in Albania with the concessions that 
they made in Dalmatia, the two problems being inseparable. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked why not then tackle the problem as a whole at 
once. 

M. PiGHON remarked that as Mr. Polk and M. Tittoni were to meet that 
day they might await the result of their conversation. 

Mr. Polk then withdrew his proposal. 

It was decided ; 

to adjourn the discussion of this question until a future meeting. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

1 

H 6 tel de Crillon, 

Paris, October 2j, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 6 

Memorandum from the British Delegation 

The following telegram, addressed to the Supreme Council, has been received 
from the President of the Interallied Naval Armistice Commission: 

‘Considering that Admiral Goette’” persists in paying no attendon to the 
orders emanating from the Interallied Naval Armistice Commission, it is pro- 
posed to send Admiral Goette the following telegram tomorrow night; 

‘ (Beginning of the telegram) : 

‘Considering that you persist in paying no attention to the orders which are 
given you by the President of the Interallied Naval Armistice Commission, 
particularly as relates to : 

I. The delivery of tank vessels; 

II. The sending to the Firth of Forth of five ships, in execution of the order 
of the Supreme Council,^* which was the object of my telegram No. 
1840 of October i6th; 

President of the German Naval Armistice Commission, 

“ See Vol. I, No. 74, minute i and appendix A. 



III. The sending of the ships Estonia or Eslland [tfc] (see my telegrams 1300 

of October 17th, 1930 of October 17th and 1 100 of October i8th) ; 

IV. The answer to my telegram No. 1200 of October 7thj asking for a state- 

ment on the measures taken on the occasion of the Claymore incident; 

V. The case of several merchant ships which have not been delivered ; 

You are informed by the present, that as long as the orders given by the Inter- 
allied Naval Armistice Commission are not executed, no German ship will be 
given freedom of the seas, either Baltic waters, or elsewhere. (Here ends the 
telegram.) 

‘The approval of the Supreme Council is requested. — 1329-’ 

Pending the arrival of instructions from London, the British Delegation is not 
able to discuss this question. 


October s^, 1Q19. 


Appendix B to No. 6 

Memorandum from the British Delegation 

The following telegi-am, addressed to the Supreme Council has been received 
from the President of the Interallied Naval Armistice Commission ; 

I refer to telegram 319 from the President of the Interallied Armistice 
Commission, dated October 22nd. On account of the decision of the Supreme 
Council on the subject of the German note, asking that the embargo put on 
navigation in the Baltic be only applied when military reasons make it necessary,* 
the telegram which it was proposed to send to Admiral Goette, has not been sent. 

Since October 22nd requests numbers 3 and 4 have been complied with, but 
the important points numbers i, 2 and 5, have not yet begun to be executed. 

October 25^ igrg. 


Appendix G to No. 6 
{Embargo on German Shipping in the Baltic) 

Proposed Draft Reply to the German Delegation Pfote of 
October ij, prepared by the Allied Naval Advisers 

The Allied and Associated Governments have examined the request contained 
in the Note of October 17 from the German Government, concerning the restric- 
tions placed on the sailings of German fishing vessels and other small craft in the 
Baltic,* and have insh’ucted A.N.A.G. to take whatever steps are possible to meet 
the requests of the German Government, in so far as tliese steps do not interfere 
with any military measures that are considered necessary. 

October 24^ rgrg. 


Appendix D to No. 6 

Note by the British Delegation for Submission to the 
Supreme Council 

The Governments of the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan 
have agreed on a uniform course of actions as regards the resumption of diplomatic 



lelations with Germany and propose to be represented at Berlin at first by Charges 
d’Afiaires. 

The British Government would be glad to know the views of the Supreme 
Council on the following points ; — 

1 . How should the names of the representatives chosen and the dates of their 
arrival be notified to the German Government? Should this be done through the 
neutral Governments which now represent the five Powers at Berlin — in the case 
of Great Britain, the Netherland Government? 

2. Should the credentials of the five representatives be in the usual foim? 

3. Should the five representatives follow the procedure customary in the case 
of a newly arrived Head of a Mission as regards official calls, etc., while of course 
abstaining from any relations with the Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish Missions till the Treaties of Peace with their respective Governments 
have been ratified? 

4. Should the procedure agreed on, whatever it may be, be also followed at 
Munich and Dresden? 

5. When should the five representatives proceed to their posts? 

Octobei 24, igig. 


Appendix E to No. 6 

Joint note of the Polish and Czechoslovak Commissions relative to the plebiscite in 
the Duchy of Teschen and the Territories of Spisz and Orava. 

A decision taken by the Supreme Council under date of September a7th last,'^ 
established the method of carrying out the plebiscite to be instituted in the terri- 
tories of Teschen, Spisz and Orava, and determined the powers of the Interallied 
Commission charged with the task of organizing the plebiscite and of supervising 
its execution. 

The Commissions which elaborated the plebiscite plan consider it necessary that 
the instructions given to the Interallied Commission by virtue of the above cited 
decision be made clear on certain points, and that at the same time more latitude 
in interpretation be accorded the Commission in order that it may more easily 
cope with the difficulties which might be encountered locally on account of the 
difference of views of the Poles and of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

To this end the Commissions have the honour to submit herewith, for the 
approval of the Council, the following resolution wffiich, if it is adopted, should 
be communicated in the form of instructions to the members of the Plebiscite 
Commission ; 

The Supreme Council judges it desirable to define as follows the provisions of 
the resolution of September 27th, as weU as the powers confided to the International 
Plebiscite Commission by this resolution. 

As stated by the decision of September 27th, the Commission alone shall have 
authority to interpret this decision, to decide just what are the 
oorpe e e oj administration and police powers which it appears to it necessary to 
exercise to insure the maintenance of order and the normal existence 
of the country. It may hear the Polish and Czecho-Slovak representatives, but 
merely in a consultative capacity. 

See Vol. I, No, 66, minute 8. 
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Also, in its decisions, the Commission should not consider itself as bound by the 
various indications contained in the minutes of the sessions of the Paris Commis- 
sions, or in the other documents placed at its disposition. It should only consider 
them as indications facilitating the study of the problem : it shall be solely guided 
by the decision of September 27th and by the present instructions. 

The Polish and Czecho-Slovak Delegations have requested that modifications 
Conditions be introduced in the conditions governing the right of suffrage as fixed 
governing in Article 5 of the resolution of September 27th. 

the right The Poles consider that domicile ought to be taken as the sole basis 

of suffrage of a right to vote, in order that this right may be refused to persons 
who have, for some time, ceased to inhabit the country. They consider, further, 
that domicile ought to entail a right to vote if it is prior to November 3rd, 1918. 

The Czechs, on the contrary, desire that ‘indigdnat’ {Heimatsrecht) alone be taken 
into consideration. 

It is impossible to accede wholly to either one or the other of these propositions. 
The Czecho-Slovak proposal refuses the right to vote to a number of inhabitants 
who, although not possessing ‘indigenat’, have none the less been located in the 
region for some time. 

The modification of date proposed by the Poles tends to accord voting rights 
to elements too recently arrived in the country, and to the participation in the 
plebiscite of that part of the population whose floating character is difficult to 
contest and whose admission to voting rights could only be justified on political 
grounds and not by durable bonds of attachment to this region. 

In establishing the list of voters, the Commission should not only conform to 
the letter of the provisions of Article 5, paragraph c, but be guided also by their 
spirit, in order fiiUy to respond to the clear intention of the Supreme Council. The 
right to take part in the plebiscite should only be accorded to those who may be 
considered in good faith as meedng the conditions fixed by the Supreme Council, 
that is : 

1. To those who possessed ‘indigenat’ prior to August ist, 1914. 

2. To those who, without having firlfilled that formality, had their habitual 
residence in the region from a date which could not be subsequent to August 1st, 
1914. 

Thus, one could only accord the vote to persons who possessed ‘indigenat’ pre- 
vious to the 1st of August, 1914, if their behaviour showed that they had not 
disinterested themselves fi-om the region or allowed their connections with the 
region to be severed. On the other hand, the right to vote could only be based 
upon residence previous to the ist of August, 1914, if that residence had been 
habitual, actual, residence prolonged until the date of the plebiscite. Persons 
could not be admitted to the vote who, after having resided outside of the region 
during this period, only returned to participate in the plebiscite. Force majeure 
(military service, etc.) could only be invoked if the person in question has shown 
his attachment to the country by the fact that he had been there for a considerable 
period previous to 1914, or by other evidence of a nature to leave no doubt as to 
his intention of making that region the place of his habitual residence (property 
holding and the maintenance of his family in the country, etc.). 

Within these lumts, the Commission has full power without appeal to decide 
the conditions of the vote. 
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Polish Delegation 

TO THE 

Peace Conference. 


Appendix F to No. 6 


PARIS, October igig. 

From : Roman Dmowski, 

To; President Glemenceau. 

The German Government has decided to take advantage of the short period 
remaining before the occupation of Upper Silesia by Allied troops, to conduct 
communal elections in that province. Electoral lists have already been prepared 
and exposed to the public. The electoral colleges will be convoked in the very 
near future. 

The purpose of this measure, put into operation in gi-eat haste, is clearly evident. 
Following the insurrection of the Polish population in Upper Silesia, provoked 
intentionally by the Germans, thousands of Poles were arrested and deported to 
German provinces ; more numerous still are those who were obliged to take refuge 
in Polish territory already liberated. The amnesty recently discussed between the 
Polish and German Governments has not yet been realized. Under these condi- 
tions, an important number of electors are unable to take part in the election; 
thus the result of these preliminary elections must in no sense be considered as the 
true expression of opinion in the country. All electors subject to the exceptional 
regime sthl in force in Upper Silesia will be deprived of an opportunity to express 
their opinions. But this is exactly the reason why the German Government hastens 
to conduct the elections ; it wishes to prove to the inter-allied occupation authori- 
ties, and to the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers that 
the universal suffrage as applied to the communal elections gives Germany full 
justification and confirms her assertions regarding the German character of Upper 
Silesia. Moreover, the communal authorities, elected under similar circumstances, 
will be docile instruments in the hands of the German Government, with which 
she intends to influence the result of the plebiscite. It is also certain that the 
German Government will do everything in its power to insure the election of 
persons who, by remaining in the country, would serve as supporters of her policy. 

The Polish Delegation, in a note dated July 5th last, indicated that it is impor- 
tant to proceed with the communal elections, but under a regime of occupation 
by Allied troops, because this occupation alone could furnish sufficient impartiality 
guarantees [jfc] concerning the organization and conduct of these elections. 

Gonsidering that the communal elections decreed for Upper Silesia are to be 
regarded as a manoeuvre on the part of the German Government tending the 
result [rfc] of the plebiscite, the Polish Delegation has the honour to request the 
Supreme Council of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to kindly take any 
measures it may deem necessary to cause a revocation of the communal elections 
in Upper Silesia by the German Government, and to have these elections operated 
under the control of the Inter-Allied occupation authorities after a reasonable 
electoral period, and upon a basis of the lists which are to be prepared after the 
evacuation of the province by the German Authorities. 

Accept, etc. 

Roman Dmowski. 
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Telegram to the Supreme Council from Sir C. Marling, Chairman of the Slesvig Com- 
mission, relative to Political Arrests in Slesvig, 

COPENHAGEN, October 22, iQig. 

About July 20th the Slesvig Commission at Paris suggested to the Supreme Coun- 
cil that a request should be addressed to the German Government to give strict 
instructions to the German officials in the Third Zone to abstain from political 
arrests, on the understanding that the evacuation of that zone would be imme- 
diately required in case any instances of such arrests, which could not tvrt vitiate 
the results of the plebiscite, were reported by the International Commission. 

The Commission was never authoritatively informed whether the Supreme 
Council approved this proposal’ and addressed the necessary communication to 
the German Government on the subject, but my French colleague believes this 
to be the case. 

A concrete instance has now occurred in the case of the publicist Wall. This 
man was arrested last July and released at the instance of the late French Minister, 
yet the German authorities have since confined him to his own house, and the 
Commission hereby requests authority to demand of the German Delegate that 
Mr. Wall shall be restored to complete liberty, and to quote in so doing, the 
above mentioned resolution of the Supreme Council. 

Appendix H to No. 6 

Mote delivered by Baron von Lersner, October 23, igig. 

For several weeks Flensburg has been suffering from gros? excesses committed 
by strikers and members of the seamen’s league. Crews who wish to work are 
threatened; provisioning is jeopardized. On the rfith instant the Hotel de Ville 
was taken by assault and impossible demands made on the magistrates. Conse- 
quently, we were obliged to comply with the urgent request of the authorities and 
of the citizens of Flensburg to take measures for military protection. 

Appendix I to No. 6 

Mote for the Supreme Council concerning German and Austrian 
Banks in Turkey, 

1st. The measures taken since the Turkish Armistice and until the entry into 
force of the German Treaty (and afterwards the Austrian Treaty) are protected 
from German or Austrian Claims: ist. By virtue of Articles 19 and 23 of the 
Turkish Armistice which forbids the presence of Austrian or German subjects in 
Turkey or of any relations between Turkey and Germany (and Austria) ; and 2nd, 
by virtue of Article 439 of the German Treaty (Article 377 of the Austrian Treaty) 
by virtue of which Germany (and Austria) renounced any claim concerning 
measures taken by the Powers prior to the entry into force of the Treaty. 

and. After the entry into force of the German Treaty (and afterwards the 
Austrian Treaty) the control measures taken or to be taken by the Powers are 
covered : ist, by the articles of the Turkish Armistice above referred to ; 2nd, by 
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the right vested in Powers occupying a territory to supervise, for reasons of military 
security, any enterprise whatsoever situated in occupied country. 

The Drafting Committee has no knowledge as to whether the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers intend to operate liquidations after the entry into force of 
the German Treaty (and of the Austrian Treaty), but if such liquidations are to 
be operated it would be advantageous to have these measures covered later in the 
Turkish Treaty. 

In fact, the Allied and Associated Powers have, in relation to Germany, Article 
155 of the" German Treaty (and in relation to Austria, Article 86 of the Austrian 
Treaty), entire authority to fix the fate of the said German and Austrian Banlcs in 
the Turkish Treaty, and Germany and Austria agree at the present time to all 
stipulations of this nature between the Allied and Associated Powers and Turkey. 

If these considerations are fully founded, it would be opportune to instruct the 
High Commissioners at Constantinople as follows : 


Draft of Telegram to the High Commissioners at Constantinople 
Replying to your telegram 1.799 of September 23rd with regard to the attitude 
to be adopted concerning the German and Austrian banks in Turkey, the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agree to not proceed [sic], after 
the entry into force of the German Treaty, and afterwards of the Austrian Treaty, 
with the operation of any liquidation measures, but they reserve the right to take, 
even after the entry into force of these Treaties, all supervision measures deemed 
necessary concerning the said banks. These measures will be justified: 1st, by 
Articles ig and 23 of the Turkish Armistice; and 2nd, by the right vested in 
Powers occupying the territory to supervise, for reasons of military security, any 
enterprise whatsoever situated in said occupied territory. 

It will be expedient to fix the fate of the said banks in the stipulations of the 
arrangements with Turkey, as Germany (Article 153'^ of the German Treaty) and 
Austria (Article 86 of the Austrian Treaty) have already agreed to any stipulations 
of this nature between the Allied and Associated Powers and Turkey. 

For the Drafting Committee 
Henri Fromageot. 


‘3 In error for 155. 


October 23, 1313. 


No. 7 

H. D. 77.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichoids Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Tuesday, 
October 28, igig, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A. \ Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M, de 
Saint-Quentin. 

Italy: M. Tittoni; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Capt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire: 

Capt. G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux, 
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The following were also present for the items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: General Tasker H. Bliss, Brig. Gen. Cheney, Rear-Admiral 
McCully, U.S.N. 

British Empire-. General Sackville-West, Commandant [Commander] 
Lucas, General Groves, Colonel Kisch, Captain Fuller. 

France-. Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Niessel, M. Laroche, 
M. Kammerer, Commandant LeVavasseur, Cap[i]tain[e] decorvette 
Fabre, Captain Roper. 

Italy. General Cavallero, G. Amiral Grassi, Lieut. -Col. Scelzo, Capt. 

de corvette Ruspoli. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu. 


Constitution of Inlet - 
Allied Military Organi- 
zation for the execution 
of the clauses of the 
Ttealy with Get many 


I. (The Council had before it a letter from Marshal Foch, dated October 
15th, 1919, to M. Glemenceau, with annexed note (see 
Appendix A).) 

Mr. Polk observed that he only received the letter 
and note in question late the night before. 

M. Glemenceau asked if he desired to adjourn the 
consideration of this question. 

Mr. Polk thought that it would be useful to discuss the questions involved 
although he did not think that any conclusions could be reached at that 
meeting. 

M. Glemenceau inquired if Sir Eyre Crowe was in the same situation, 
and briefly summarized the letter and note, adding that he intended to 
appoint Marshal Foch as the French Representative on the Inter-Allied 
Military Organization which it was intended to constitute and he thought 
that he should have the presidency thereof. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he had hurriedly read the letter and note in 
question but he had not been aware that this point was on the agenda for 
that day. He was not clear as to the exact machinery which it was proposed 
to set up. There were already in existence Commissions of Control which 
would supervise in Germany the execution of the Treaty, and on these 
Commissions representation of all the Allied and Associated Powers was pro- 
vided for. 

M. Glemenceau pointed out that the proposed Military Organization was 
not an ordinary Commission. It was rather a question of creating an Inter- 
Allied Military Organization with executive functions. After the Treaty 
came into force Marshal Foch, as Gommander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, 
would no longer have any command to exercise. He proposed to transfer 
those powers to the Council existing at Versailles and to endow it with 
executive functions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked if it was not desired to retain an Inter-Allied 
command. 

M. Glemenceau replied that it was, but that it would be in a different 
form. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that there was already in existence a Council 
sitting at Versailles which, however, had no executive powers but purely 
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advisory ones. He felt that he v^rould have to refer the question of the 
organization now proposed to his Government, Command of the troops of 
occupation on the Rhine was already settled, the command being vested in 
the Commanding Officer of the French troops of occupation on the Rhine, 
and he thought it was unnecessary to create another intermediate body 
exercising functions of command. 

Marshal Foch pointed out that the troops of occupation on the Rhine 
were not the only ones concerned. He was now asking to be relieved as 
Coromander-in-Chief of the Allied forces. It was, however, nece.ssary to 
ensure the execution of the clauses of the Treaty. It was true that in large 
part this was already confided to the Commissions of Control in Germany, 
but for various reasons a central organization like that at Versailles was 
necessary, with an Inter-Allied staff: first, it was necessary to have a 
central organization in order to give directions to the various Commissions 
of Control which otherwise would deal with their respective Govern- 
ments, so that confusion and disorder would necessarily ensue. For the 
same reasons a central organization was necessary in view of the different 
conditions applying to the Inter-Allied troops of occupation, inasmuch 
as they were to be stationed in different locahties, were of different com- 
position and were subject to different conditions of administration. If 
it became necessary to proceed to affirmative measures on the Rhine, for 
instance, it would be necessary to have a medium for reaching an agreement 
with Belgium with respect to the cooperation of her troops. In like manner 
if it were also desired to take similar measures on the eastern frontier the 
same necessity existed for coming to an understanding with Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, For the foregoing reasons it was necessary to have an 
Inter-Allied staff. The Council at Versailles did not at present have execu- 
tive powers, but in February and March, 1918, with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
consent, the Executive War Board sitting at Versailles had been invested 
with executive as well as consultative powers. He proposed the retention 
of the present Council of Versailles with the added attribution of extensive 
executive powers, otherwise the proper execution of the various military 
measures would become impossible. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that his delegation had already discussed this 
matter and that, although differing on certain points, it had come to a 
similar conclusion. The necessity for a centralized organization with execu- 
tive powers was fully realized. He thought that the Council already existing 
at Versailles was sufficient but that it should remain under the orders of the 
Supreme Council, 

M. Clemengeau replied that of course this would be so. 

Mr. Polk suggested that the Conference might no longer be in session at 
the time referred to. 

M. Clemengeau observed that this was true but that the necessity of con- 
sulting the respective Governments would still exist and that, therefore, a 
central body with executive power became more necessary than ever. If the 
various decisions of the Allied and Associated Powers were to be communi- 
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cated to their respective military commanders much confusion would 
inevitably result: it would be preferable to have these orders transmitted by 
a central body sitting at Versailles which would include representatives of the 
Governments concerned. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that a Committee for the coordination of 
questions concerning the interpretation and execution of the clauses of the 
Treaty with Germany had already been decided upon.* 

Mr. Polk thought that the idea was that such a Committee would have 
no other powers than the winding up of the work of the Conference : it had 
not been contemplated that this Committee of Coordination should resolve 
itself into a continuation of the Conference. 

M. Clemenceau remarked that for whoever knew the Germans it was 
unquestionably true that if we did not see to the proper execution of the 
clauses of the Treaty they would never be executed. 

Mr. Polk inquired whether it would be equally necessary to have some 
central body of naval control. 

M. Clemenceau replied that he did not see why not; that he should like 
that to come about. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he thought that the Committee of Coordina- 
tion which had been decided upon was essential : moreover, that as it could 
transmit orders from the various Governments concerned to their Naval and 
Military Representatives it, in his opinion, was sufficient. 

M. Tittoni in summarizing what Sir Eyre Crowe had said, took it that 
he meant that the existing Council at Versailles should be maintained and 
that it should have the same relations towards the proposed Committee of 
Coordination as it now occupied with respect to the Supreme Council. 

M. Clemenceau observecl that the Versailles Council had no executive 
powers at all. 

Marshal Foch added that he himself now had all executive power. 

M. Tittoni thought that the Council of Versailles should exist under the 
presidency of Marshal Foch with executive powers, receiving its orders from 
the Committee of Coordination in the same manner as it now received such 
orders from the Supreme Council. 

M. Clemenceau explained that the Supreme Council or the Committee 
of Coordination was always to retain the power of decision; that the military 
organization proposed was to be endowed with full executive powers for 
carrying out the orders of the Supreme Council or of the Comnaittee of 
Coordination. He thought it was necessary to have Marshal Foch at the 
head of tliis proposed military organization at Versailles inasmuch as in 
view of his great prestige, as well as his ability, it would never do for the 
Germans to think that they were finally rid of him. 

Mr. Polk inquired if it was Marshal Foch’s idea that the Interallied 
troops of occupation in Dantzig, Silesia, and other regions would all be under 
the supreme command of the organization at Versailles with its Interallied 
General Staff. 

* See Vol. I, No. 21, minute 1, 
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M. Glemengeau replied that this was the case. He thought that the 
questions involved were now clearly understood by everyone and he sug- 
gested that their decision be postponed to a future meeting. 

(This was agreed to.) 


2. (The Council had before it telegrams from Sir Edward Grey^ to Lord 


Communication from the 
British Delegates to the 
International Labour 
Conference q} Washing- 
ton urging the Ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with 
Germany 


Gurzon and from Lord Gurzon to Sir Eyre Crowe, both 
dated October 25th, 1919 (see Appendix B).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe read and commented on the tele- 
grams in question. 

M. Clemengeau observed that a great many other 
important questions were awaiting upon the possibility 
of setting a definite date for the coming into force of the 


Treaty, which, needless to say, would be done as soon as possible. 


3. (The Council had before it draft instructions to the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission charged with examining into the evacuation of 
the Baltic Provinces (see Appendix G) .) 

M. Clemengeau explained that in the place of 
General Mangin, General Niessel had been appointed 
to the Presidency of tliis Commission ; the General had 
lived for a long while in Russia and was familiar with 


Draft instructions to the 
Inter-Allied Commission 
charged with examining 
into the evacuation of the 
Baltic Provinces 


the Russian tongue. 

Mr. Polk suggested that the representatives named on this Commission 
meet and discuss the draft instructions to General Niessel and report back to 
the Conference. 

M. Clemengeau said that they could meet immediately in another room. 

General Niessel remarked that as he had had a conversation with the 
British Representative, General Turner, the day before, he could speak for 
him at this meeting. 

(At this point the military representatives on this Commission left the 
room.) 

M. Tittoni observed that the draft instructions brought up a great many 
political questions also. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that these be discussed immediately. 

M. Berthelot then began to read Section 5 of the draft instructions. 

M. Tittoni, with respect to the last paragraph of Section 5, suggested that 
the wording used implied that the Commission would be superior and in 
fact replace the local de facto governments, thus assuming responsibilities 
which properly attached to them. He thought that this clause should be 
so altered that it would be clear that these de facto governments were to he 
consulted by the Commission. He suggested that the clause be made to read : 
‘The local governments in agreement with the Commission, will take, etc.’ 

M. Berthelot observed that this change could easily be made: it was 
clear that the Commission could not replace these de facto governments. 


^ Lord Grey was H.M. Ambassador in Washington. 
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Mr. PolKj with respect to the first paragraph of Section 5, inquired 
whether the recognition of the Governments of Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania was implied. 

M. Berthelot said that it was not, that it was only a question of dealing 
with these de facto governments. 

Mr. Polk observed that he had asked the question because the United 
States had not yet recognized these Governments. 

Sir Eyre Crowe, with respect to the last paragraph of Section 6, inquired 
whether it was contemplated that the President of this Commission would 
surely be the representative of the Allied and Associated Powers at Petrograd. 

M. Berthelot said that this was not exactly the meaning : what was meant 
was that the President of this Commission might eventually be designated 
by the Conference as representative in Petrograd of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

M. Tittoni thought it would be better to provide that this Commission 
might eventually represent the Allied and Associated Powers at Petrograd, 
rather than that the President thereof should be such representative. 

Mr. Polk wished to raise the point whether there was not great danger 
of this Commission doing much more than it had been meant to do. The 
primary intention was to constitute a commission which should see to it that 
the Germans were driven out of the Baltic Provinces. Under the instructions 
now presented the Commission was apt to engage the Allied and Associated 
Powers in a large number of delicate questions. 

M, Berthelot replied that it was difficult to separate the questions. 
The Germans were in those regions in all conditions and guises and for that 
reason it was necessary to provide for a great number of contingencies and 
to enable the Commission to treat with all the local authorities. It had been 
attempted to formulate a clear and continuous policy with respect to the 
Baltic Provinces; this was a thing which heretofore had been lacking and 
had frequently been a cause of reproach. 

Mr. Polk agreed that a clear and continuous policy was certainly neces- 
sary, but queried whether this was the time to begin to formulate one. He 
found this difficulty: if this Commission was to extend its activities beyond 
driving the Germans out of the Baltic Provinces he would have to refer the 
matter to his Government, inasmuch as many questions would be involved 
which he had always maintained must be settled directly by the Government 
of the United States and not here in Paris by the Council. Especially with 
reference to Russian questions had he always maintained this point of view. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed with Mr. Polk. He added that the Allies had had 
a representative in these regions, namely General Gough. He felt that this 
present Commission was being vested with powers which were formerly 
held by General Gough. It was a new question for him and he would have 
to refer the matter to his Government. 

M. Berthelot had not thought that this was a new question to the 
British Delegation because General March [Marsh], who had succeeded 
General Gough, had told the French Military Representative at Riga that 
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he understood that his mission was being terminated on account of the 
organization of the present Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that his Government had appointed General 
Kicking^ with detailed instructions. 

M. Berthelot thought that this was a different matter, inasmuch as 
General Hicking’s^ purely British mission was only to operate in case of the 
eventual taking of Petrograd. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that however that might be, he felt that the scope 
of this Commission was being unduly extended. He did not wish to be in the 
position^of supporting a Commission whose powers might conflict with the 
instructions already given to General Hicking’s^ mission. 

M. Tittoni said that to his mind the only way of settling the conditions 
of anarchy existing in these regions was to send a Commission with powers 
substantially similar to those embodied in the draft instructions. He was in 
favour of sending this Commission now. 

M. Berthelot pointed out that inasmuch as no troops were assigned to 
this Commission it must be given other means of making its decisions and 
authority respected. Unless it clearly represented the Council it would only 
obtain vague promises at Berlin, and on the spot it would, as had happened 
before, merely be laughed at by the Germans. 

M. Clemengeau hoped that the American and British representatives 
would consult their Governments as soon as possible. 

Mr. Polk replied that he would of course do so, but he thought he should 
point out that he did not believe that his Government would be disposed 
to have a military Commission handle matters of this kind, which were, 
rather, diplomatic in their scope and nature. 

M. Clemenceaxj said that in such a delicate question all Governments 
should take their share of the responsibility. If this Commission did not have 
a very great moral authority it would be able to accomplish nothing. It was 
also very necessary not to engage in any undertaking of this kind with such 
inadequate means, or under such conditions, that it could not be carried to 
a successful conclusion. He was in favour of granting to this Commission 
powers substantially as laid down in the draft instructions. But, at any rate, 
even if some modifications were to be made, the instructions finally given to 
General Niessel must be absolutely clear. 

Mr. Polk agreed that the instructions to the Commission should be abso- 
lutely clear and added that in Russian and Baltic Provinces questions the 
Allied and Associated Powers had heretofore not been in sufficient agree- 
ment and had hesitated unduly. For instance, it would be very advantageous 
to settle at once, if possible, the questions of the recognition of Admiral Kol- 

3 In error for Haking. General Sir R. Haking had been sent upon a special mission to 
General Yudenitch under instructions of October as, 1919, from the War Office. General 
Haking was instructed to proceed at once to Reval where he should meet General Marsh 
from Helsingfors prior to the return of the latter to England. General Haking’s mission was 
accredited only to the Russian forces commanded by General Yudenitch and was thus 
distinct from the Allied Mission under General Niessel concerned with the withdrawal of 
German forces from the Baltic Provinces. 
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chak*s government and of the provisional governments of the Baltic Provinces. 
He wished again, however, to reiterate that he did not feel that these ques- 
tions should be raised in connection with the instructions to this present 
Commission. 

M. Berthelot pointed out that the draft instructions did not involve 
recognition. He again recalled that the Council had already sent various 
uliimata in vain. If this Mission were despatched with no other power than 
to order the Germans to evacuate the Baltic Provinces failure was bound to 
result. Another alternative was presented: the Germans could be told that 
if they did not evacuate, the Allied and Associated Powers would refuse to 
ratify the Treaty, but this was entirely a different question. 

Mr. Polk agreed but felt that there was some confusion as to the matters 
being discussed. The Germans asked that a Commission should be sent to 
the Baltic Provinces to assist in the evacuation of their troops, and this had 
been accepted. He agreed entirely that the Commission should have ample 
power, but he did not see that that had any connection with giving instruc- 
tions as to what would happen after the capture of Petrograd. It might be 
advisable to contemplate such a contingency but he doubted if his Govern- 
ment would consent to the matter being handled by the sending of this 
Commission. 

M. Berthelot pointed out that BermonP had announced that he intended 
to enter Petrograd at the same time as General Yudenitch; it was for this 
reason that he had first wished to occupy Riga. Moreover, Bermont had 
certain relations with elements of Yudenitch’s army. Therefore it was 
difficult to separate these questions. Even if there were to be modifications 
with respect to details he hoped that the main principle could be agreed 
upon. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that the Delegations should consult with their 
Governments at once. 

Mr. Polk thought that perhaps after studying the draft instructions it 
might not be necessary for him to consult his Government on certain points, 
but he doubted whether points such as the relations to be established with 
Esthonia could be settled in this manner. 

General Weygand called the attention of the Council to a telegram 
received from General Dupont desiring that the Commission be sent as soon 
as possible, for two reasons : first, the question was raised as to whether the 
evacuation should take place via the ports of Memel and Konigsberg, and 
this necessarily involved many complicated questions of detail which could 
only be settled on the spot: secondly, Noske® had made it known that if the 
blockade continued until the completion of evacuation the supply of iron 
ore for the Silesian mines would be cut off and some 200,000 men would be 
thrown out of work. The conclusion necessarily was that this Commission 
should be sent at the very earliest moment possible. 

Colonel Prince Bermondt-Avalov was in command of Russo-German forces in the 
Baltic Provinces: see Vol. III. 

^ German Minister of Defence (Reichswehr). 
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(At this point the Military Representatives on this Commission re- 
entered the room.) 

M. Glemenceau asked if the Military representatives were unanimous in 
their conclusions. 

General Niessel said that two or three points still remained to be cleared 
up. It was proposed to add to Section 3, paragraph G, the following clause: 
‘The German Government will give to the Commission and its Agents 
complete authorization to circulate in all the territory occupied by German 
troops.’ (This was agreed to.) 

General Niessel desired to add to the first paragraph of Section 4 the 
following clause: ‘German diplomatic and civil officials shall leave the 
Baltic Provinces at the same time as the troops.’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether there was any basis of right for this 
action. He maintained that under the terms of the Armistice there existed 
a perfect right to compel the evacuation of the troops but he doubted 
whether there were any legal grounds for compelling the withdrawal of 
diplomatic and civil officials. 

General Niessel said that this additional clause was suggested by reason 
of the request of the British Representative at Riga, who felt that these 
diplomatic and civil officials should be compelled to leave at once. 

M. Tittoni pointed out that this was equivalent to forbidding Germany 
to have any diplomatic relations with the de facto governments of the Baltic 
Provinces and he inquired whether the Council wished to go that far. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that the British Representative at Riga had 
made the request in question on account of the excessive number of German 
diplomatic and civil officials now in those regions. However that might be, 
the question remained whether there were any legal grounds for this action 
and he wished to ask what would happen if the Germans would simply 
refuse to recognize the right to demand the withdrawal of these diplomatic 
and civil officials. 

Marshal Foch suggested that to the clause proposed by General Niessel 
there be added the following words: ‘with the exception of those recognized 
by the de facto governments of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania’. (This was 
agreed to.) 

General Niessel also desired to add the following clause at the end of 
Section 9; ‘The Allied Navies will supply the Commission with all trans- 
portation necessary and will ensure transmission of the Commission’s 
telegrams.’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that he would have to refer this to the British Naval 
Advisers. As a general observation he inquired whether an agreement could 
not be reached on military matters leaving the political questions for further 
consideration. 

General Niessel explained that unless adequate naval transportation 
were assured the Commission could not reach the necessary localities nor 
function properly. If the Commission had to travel through regions in revolt 
it would surely fail at the very outset. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe inquired if this transportation in any wise referred to 
troop transportation. 

General Niessel explained that it did not, 

(It was agreed to accept the clause proposed by General Niessel to be 
added to Section 9.) 

General Niessel commenting upon Section lo of the draft instructions, 
thought it should be made clear that the Gortmission was to be superior to 
all military missions in the regions in question, including a British military 
mission under Colonel Tallents. , 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that Colonel Tallents, a retired Colonel, 
represented the civil power; it would obviously be impossible to subordinate 
a civil mission to a military mission. 

General Niessel observed that he did not desire such subordination if the 
scope of Colonel Tallents’ mission was clearly indicated. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that this mission was accredited to the de 
facia government of Lithuania and was a diplomatic mission. 

General Niessel said that this was satisfactory to him and that he there- 
fore would not suggest adding anything to Section lo. 

Sir Eyre Crowe, referring to the same Section lo, inquired where 
General Niessel intended to establish his headquarters. 

General Niessel explained that he could not determine that point until 
he reached Berlin. His headquarters would have to be established at the 
spot where he could obtain the best local assistance against the Germans. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the provision as to the location of head- 
quarters was so indefinite that he feared that it might possibly be situated at 
Dantzig, which, of course, would lead to fatal complications. 

General Niessel replied that there was no danger of that. He wished to 
know what provision had been made relative to money to be furnished the 
Commission. 

M. Clemenceau remarked that the Council would settle that question. 

General Niessel said that the Commission would need some money 
immediately. For instance part of its duty was to bring about the dissolution 
of Bermont’s Germano-Russian Corps. If it succeeded in tliis it doubtless 
would have to incur large expenditures by way of payments relative to 
present members of that corps. If the de facto governments of the Baltic 
Provinces should be asked to incur extra expenditures on this account it was 
important that they should be assured of reimbursement by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

Mr. Polk thought that this matter could be discussed later. 

M. Clemenceau agreed. 

General Niessel pointed out that Bermont had close relations with the 
Germans, and at the same time was corresponding with Yudenitch. He 
wished to know whether he should utterly refuse to deal with Bermont, or 
whether he should act towards him in such a manner that it might later be 
possible to make use of him. 
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M. Tittoni thought that the Commission should be authorized to use its 
entire discretion. 

General Niessel then brought up the question of the supply of war 
material. He pointed out that it was most essential for the organization of 
any strong local force in the Baltic Provinces to have an ample and regular 
supply of material. The lack thereof had already proved most embarrassing 
to General Gough, and he felt that he could not succeed any better unless 
he were assured of adequate supplies. 

Mr. Polk wished again to revert to the difficulty he had formerly felt. It 
might perhaps be advisable to broaden the powers of the Commission, but 
it had not been contemplated that a mission with the powers now contained 
in the draft instructions should be organized; for instance, powers to deal 
with questions of supplies, representation in the future, etc. 

General Niessel again pointed out that the Germans could understand 
nothing but force, and the only available forces were the local ones in the 
Baltic Provinces. If these forces were properly armed and equipped the 
Germans, if necessary, could be thrown out of the Baltic Provinces, by force. 

Mr. Polk observed that what he had in mind in his preceding remarks 
was the relations with Bermont which had been discussed. 

M. Clemenceau thought this question should be reserved for future 
discussion. 

General Niessel observed that a most important point was the attitude 
to be taken with respect to the German Government. He wished to know 
the Supreme Council’s views with respect to the attitude to be taken if the 
evacuation were not properly carried out. 

M. Clemenceau said that General Niessel should always insist with the 
utmost firmness on the proper execution of the measures for evacuation, but 
that he should avoid going into any further detail. He suggested that the 
proposals relative to military action contained in the draft instructions be 
adopted and that the discussion of all political questions involved in the said 
draft instructions should be adjourned until such time as the various delega- 
tions could refer these questions to their respective Governments and receive 
answers which could be agreed upon. The instructions could then be sent 
on to the Commission. 

General Niessel remarked that the Commission could not leave before 
the end of the week. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that possibly the Commission could then get 
its instructions before it left. 

(It was agreed to accept M. Clemenceau’s suggestion.) 

(It was decided: 

to adopt the following Sections of the draft instructions to the Inter- 
allied Commission charged with the examination of the evacuation of the 
Baltic Provinces, — Sections I to IV inclusive. Section IX, and Section X, 
with the foUowing corrections : 

(1) at the end of Section III, paragraph C, the following words should be 
added : ‘The German Government will give to the Commission and 



its Agents complete authorization to circulate in all the territory 
occupied by German troops.’ 

( 2 ) at the end of the first paragraph, Section IV, the following words 

should be added : ‘German diplomatic and civil officials shall leave 
the Baltic Provinces at the same time as the troops, with the excep- 
tion of those recognized by the de facto governments of Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania.’ 

( 3 ) at the end of Section IX the following words should be added: ‘The 

Alhcd Navies will supply the Commission with all transportation 
necessary and will assure the transmission of the Commission’s 
telegrams.’ 

It was further decided : 

that the Commission should leave as soon as possible and perform the 
duties entrusted to it without awaiting the instructions as to pohtical 
questions which would be forwarded to the Commission after discussion 
and decision thereupon by the Cotmcil at a future date.) 

(The Meeting then adjourned.) 

H6tel do Crillon, 

Paris, October 28, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 7 
Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies 

General Staff, ist Section, No. G.H.Q. October ig, rgig. 

From: Marshal Foch. 

To : President of the Peace Gonference. 

The state of war with Germany will cease upon the entry into force of the 
Treaty of June 28, igig. 

The occupation troops have been reduced to definite proportions and their 
command is assured in conformity with the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
Under these conditions the command of the armies, which was confided in me 
through the confidence of the Allied and Associated Governments, is no longer 
necessary. ° 

Consequently, I have the honour to request that you kindly solicit the French, 
American, British and Italian Governments that I be relieved of the duties 
attributed to me during the conferences of Doullens, Beauvais and Abbeville 
under date[s] of March 26, April 3, and May 2, 1918. 

F. Fogh 

P.S. I enclose herewith a note concerning the constitution of an interallied 
organ which appears to me necessary to ensure the execution of the treaty, and 
the solution of the interallied military questions yet pending. 

F. F. 

(Enclosure) 

Note 

The militaiy execution of a Treaty signed by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments can only be carried out, and satisfactorily terminated, by the constitution 
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of an Interallied Military organ operating under a single head, in the interest of 
these Governments. 

This organ should have ; 

supreme command of the Control Commissions, entrusted with ensuring the 
execution of the military clauses of the Peace Treaties with Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

supreme command of the Allied occupation forces established in the Rhine- 
land and in the plebiscite zones. 

the settlement of questions of a military order which might result from any 
unsatisfactorily regulated European situation, in particular concerning the 
military aid to be supplied to the armies struggling for order. 

This organ should be constituted in the general form of the Executive Committee, 
created at Versailles in February igiS for the coordination of military operations, 
which would include the assembly of the military representatives of the Superior 
War Council under the Presidency of General [«r] Foch. 

Appendix B to No. 7 
Document i 

Telegram from Sir E. Guy to Lord Curzon. 

WASHINGTON. 2gih October igig. 

Over 30 states have announced their intention of being represented at the 
International Labour Conference, which has been convened by the United States 
Government under the Treaty of Peace and opens on Wednesday next, October 
sgth. Their delegates are now arriving at Washington. The Conference, however, 
has no status until the Treaty of Peace has become operative and delay may 
necessitate an adjournment. This will cause great inconvenience and have an 
unfortunate effect on the labour situation in many countries. Can you ensure 
that the Supreme Council at Paris, which, it is understood, is now considering the 
date of the formal exchange of ratifications on which the coming into force of the 
Treaty depends will bear in mind the great importance for the Labour Conference 
of bringing it into force at the earliest possible date? I am sending this telegram 
after consultation with Barnes, and Delevingne,® who attach great importance to 
it and it is obvious that a most embarrassing situation must arise for the delegates 
here unless by the exchange of ratifications at Paris the Labour Conference is 
regularised by Wednesday next, October 29th. 

Document 2 

Telegram from Loid Curzon to Sir E. Crowe 

October 25, igig. 

Please bring the matter immediately to the notice of the Supreme Council and 
urge that everything possible may be done to ensure that the Conference shall 
be able to begin at the earliest possible moment although we fear, in view of 

* Sir M. Delevingne was an Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Home Office and 
had been a British representative on the Commission of the Peace Conference on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation. 
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your reports, that it will be impossible to fix the date of ratification before 
November nth. 


Draft 


Appendix C to No. 7 
Instructions for General Niessel 


I . Decision of the Supreme Council 

The persistent violation, on the part of the German Government- and the 
German Generals operating in the Baltic Provinces, of the prescriptions of 
Article 12 of the Armistice of November ii, 1918 (confirmed by Article 433 of 
the Peace Treaty of June 28, 1919 with Germany) has caused numerous protests 
from the Supreme Council, and a resolution under date of October i oth deciding 
upon the constitution of an Inter-Allied Commission to supervise the evacuation 
of the Baltic Provinces by German troops.^ 


2. Composition of the Inter- Allied Commission 
General Niessel is selected to exercise the Presidency of this Commission, which 
shall comprise the following members; 

British Representative; General . . .® 

American „ Brigadier General S. A. Chenay 

Italian „ Brigadier General Marietti 

Japanese „ Major G. Takeda, Infantry. 

3. Evacuation Supervision 

The German Government alone is held responsible for the execution of the 
evacuation. 

The Inter-Allied Commission is authorized to exercise, with full liberty of action, 
wherever it may judge necessary, control of the execution of the evacuation 
measures ordered by the German Government. 

To this end, the Commission: 

(а) shall acquire full knowledge, through the German Government at Berlin, 

of the measures taken by Germany with a view to establishing the condi- 
tions of the evacuation, 

(б) shall receive communication of the instructions, given by the German 

Command of the Baltic regions, concerning the application of these 
measures. 

(c) shall, should it judge necessary after a local examination of the situation, 
address any proposal to the German Government of a nature to facilitate, 
ensure and hasten the execution of the evacuation. 


4. Conditions governing the Evacuation 

The execution of the provisions of Article 12 of the Armistice implies not only 
the retreat of the constituent German unities [jj'c] now located in the Baltic 
provinces with their staffs and full service, but also the recall of all German 

’ See Vol. 1 , No. 71, minute 4. 

* Thus in original. The British representative was General A. T. Turner (see minute 2 
above). 



militaiy who, after demobilization, individually or in gioups, entered the service 
of the Russian corps organized in the said provinces. 

The supervision shall cover, not only the execution of the evacuation move- 
ments, but as well the verification of the material accompanying the German 
troops, in order to prevent the removal of any material or supplies that does not 
belong to these troops. 


5. Relations with the Local Governments 

The Commission shall establish a liaison with the de facto governments in 
Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania, which have been recognized as such by the 
Allied Governments, and with whom they entertain unofficial relations. 

The Commission shall see that the authority and prerogatives of these Govern- 
ments are respected by the German or Germano-Russian troops and shall stop all 
interference of these troops in the internal affairs of the said states. 

The Commission shall attempt to develop relations of military solidarity between 
the Esthonian, Lettish and Lithuanian Governments with a view to a union of 
effort, in the struggle which they have undertaken, to liberate their countries of 
German occupation, and in their common defence against the Bolshevists. 

The Commission shall take, in concert with these Governments, all measures 
necessary for the maintenance of order in the evacuated territories, proportionate 
with the retreat of the German troops, and the dissolution of the Germano-Russian 
troops. 


6. Relations with the Governments and the Russian Armies 
operating in the Baltic Provinces 

(a) Russian Government 

The Inter-Allied Commission is not to assert itself, as for or against the Russian 
Government, called Northwest, presided over by Mr. Lianosof,® concerning which 
the Government of Admiral Koltchak has made no definite decision, and which 
has not yet been recognized by tlie Allied and Associated Powers, even as a local, 
or de facto, Government. 

The Commission shall refuse to recognize the doubtful, Pseudo-Russian Govern- 
ment, recently created at Mitau by Count Phalen [Pahlen], with the assistance 
of important German bankers and Russian reactionaries.^® 

(i) Russian armies 

The Inter-Allied Commission will make every effort to bring about the dissolu- 
tion of the Bermont Germano-Russian corps which, with German assistance, is 
attacking the Lettish troops under pretext of contributing to the defeat of the 
Bolshevists. 

The Commission shall keep in constant contact with the Russian army, com- 
manded by General Youdenitch, operating against the Bolshevists with a view to 
delivering Petrograd from their tyrannical anarchy. The Commission shall serve 
as an intermediary between the Russian General and the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

In the event that the Russian Capital be occupied, the President of the Com- 
mission shall be authorized to eventually represent the Allied and Associated 

S’ Gf. Vol. I, No. 38, minute 2. 

For this administration see Vol. Ill in this series. 
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Powers therein, to ensure the protection of their interests, and prevent the execu- 
tion of massacres or reprisals. 

7. Relations with Finland 

The Inter-Allied Commission shall keep in constant contact with the Allied 
Military Missions located in Finland. It will inform the Supreme Council con- 
cerning the negotiations which might be established between the Russian and the 
Balkan [Baltic] provinces, and the Finnish Government, and would eventually com- 
municate the views of the Allied and Associated Powers to them. 

8. Relations with Poland 

The Commission shall keep in constant contact with the Allied Military Missions 
operating with the Polish Government. It will make every effort to ensure an 
understanding between the Lithuanians and the Poles concerning the decisions of 
the Conference, and shall inform the Supreme Council to that effect. 

9. Action of the Allied Naay in the Baltic 

The Commission shall establish relations with the Interallied Maritime Com- 
mand in the Baltic, which shall furnish information relative to the naval operations 
undertaken, either to support the liberation, of Petrograd, or to block the provision- 
ing of the Bolshevists by sea, in conformity with the decisions of the Conference. 
The Commission will serve as an intermediary between the Supreme Council and 
the Allied Navy. 


10. Powers of the Commission 

In order to accomplish its mission, the Allied Commission shall have at its 
disposal the personnel of the British and French Allied Missions now operating 
in Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania with a view to prevent any isolated initiative 
or divergence of action. 

The Commission may appeal to the personnel of the French Military Mission 
in Poland if need be, and in accord with General Henrys. 

The Commission, in accord with the Baltic Governments at Reval, Riga and 
Kowno, shall be assured of the cooperation of the local authorities if such assistance 
is deemed necessary. 

The General, President of the Commission, shall determine the location of his 
headquarters in the Baltic provinces. He shall have free use of the telegraphic 
and radio-telegraphic lines and stations for his communications. 

1 1 , General Instructions 

The primordial and essential purpose of the Commission is based on the 
necessity of liberating the Baltic States of all German occupation and enterprise 
of every kind, and keeping in mind the fact that Germany alternatively aids the 
Sovietist authorities and the autocratic Russian organizations, as she has repeatedly 
done since the commencement of the Russian revolution. 

The Commission will also make every effort to preserve the Baltic province 
from tyranny and Maximilian (Maximalistest) [jfc] anarchy. 

The Allied and Associated Governments desire to favour the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the populations of Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia who wish to definitely 
organize their internal life on stable bases. 

Although the Allied and Associated Governments are opposed to the dismember- 
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ment of Russia, and favourable to a reconstitution of its unity they deem it equitable 
to ensure the interior independence, acquired at the price of great sacrifice, of the 
Baltic countries, and essential to the free development of their individual per- 
sonality. The declaration made by the Allies to Admiral Koltchak on May 27, 
1919, provided for, on one hand, the autonomy of the Baltic States and the free 
constitution of the Government, and, on the other, the guarantees due to Russia 
concerning her access to the sea and the liberty of her economic exchange. 

It will be within the province of the League of Nations to intei'vene for the 
definite establishment of relations in the Baltic States and of the future Government 
of Russia, if a direct agreement is not consummated. 


No. 8 

H, D. 78.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room at the Quai d’ Or say, Paris, on Wednesday, 
October sg, igig, at 10. go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.: Hon, F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, 
M. de St. Quentin. 

Italy: M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Barone Russo.’ 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Tasker H. Bliss, Mr. E. L. Dresel, Colonel J. A. Logan, 
Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire : General Groves, Air Commander Smith, Captain Fuller, 
Lieut, Commander Dunne, Lieut. Colonel Kisch. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Henry Bdrenger, 
M. Laroche, Commandant Levavasseur, M. de Celle, Capitaine de 
Corvette Fabre, M. Kammerer, Capitaine Roper, General Niessel. 
Italy: M. Stranieri, Lieut. Col. Piccio, Capt. de Corvette Ruspoli. 
Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

r. (The Council had before it a report from the Marshal, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Armies dated October 23, 1919 (see 
Violations by Appendix A), a note in three parts from the British Delegation 
fhe^mSiicf October 23, 24 and 25, 1919 (see Appendix B)i and a 

Clauses letter from the Minister of Finance to the Marshal, Com- 

mander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies (see Appendix G).) 
General Weygand read and commented upon the report dealing with 

I The filed original of this appendix, as printed below, contained a note from the British 
delegation in two parts dated respectively October 23 and 25, 1919. 
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the violations of the clauses of the Armistice, the preparation of which had 
been entrusted to the Armistice Commission at Cologne. 

Captain Fuller read and commented upon the notes from the British 
Delegation dealing with violations of the Naval Clauses of the Armistice. 

M. DE Celle read and commented upon the letter from the Minister of 
Finance to the Marshal, Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies, and 
added thereto the following observations : 

The Germans were to have supplied a complete list of the plunder and 
thefts committed by them; there were numerous omissions in the lists 
supplied. It had been indicated clearly to the Germans that in matters of 
specie and personal property omission might occur only in exceptional 
cases and that they should be made known within twenty-four hours of their 
discovery. The despatch of a new truckload of property had just been made 
known to them. They had to acknowledge that the German delegates in 
Paris were actually doing their best to give satisfaction. 

Similarly, the documents which Clause 13 of the Protocol of Spa, dated 
December ist, 1918, had in mind, concerning notes issued by towns during 
the German occupation (list of printed notes, lists of notes whose issue had 
been authorized, list of notes actually issued, list of water-marked paper 
stocks, etc.,) had not so far been supplied, notwithstanding the formal promise 
made by Germany to send them before December loth, 1918. Those lists 
were of extreme imjiortance in order to discover and suppress possible forgery. 

Lastly, as for the recovery of objets d'ait, if those that belonged to public 
museums had been restored this was not the case with objets d’art or furniture 
taken from private houses. The Germans professed that there had been no 
olBcial storage of these objects; they knew, however, that the experts who 
had superintended their collection had worked publicly and that furniture 
and pictures had been carefully packed for transport. It was impossible to 
admit, as the Germans pretended, that the vanished furniture had been 
used merely for furnishing posts of command or dugouts. 

M. Glemenceau asked whether a member of the Council wished to make 
any remark. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished for the moment to leave aside the two most 
serious violations of the Armistice, namely, the question of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces and the Scapa Flow incident, to which he intended to return. As for 
the other violations it was important to adhere to this : that obligations incur- 
red by the terms of the Armistice be retained when the Treaty came into 
force. Guarantees to this effect were necessary. If their legal advisers were 
of the opinion that the stipulations of the Armistice would no longer subsist 
with the coming into force of the Peace Treaty, it was absolutely necessary 
to oblige the Germans to sign a special Protocol assuring to the Powers every 
possible guarantee corresponding to the guarantees of the Armistice. 

Mr. Polk agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe that the legal advisers should be 
consulted. 

M. SciALOjA found the difficulty to arise out of the fact that the conven- 
tions of the Armistice, while constituting a veritable treaty, had been imposed 



in military form. He thought there were grounds for preparing a Protocol 
enumerating all the obligations still to be fulfilled, but what sanctions would 
the Council still wield since the coming into force of the Treaty would 
deprive it of the sanctions which the Armistice afforded? It was necessary 
that the Protocol itself incorporate sanctions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe maintained that for the very reason adduced by M. 
Scialoja he had drawn the distinction between the more important and the 
less important violations of the Armistice; was not such sanction necessary 
for the less important violations? 

M. Clbmengeau thought that they did not wish to commit themselves to 
a perfectly futile manifestation; a definite date had to be fixed. As a matter 
of form it would be well to say that unless the obligations undertaken were 
fulfilled they would have to demand sanctions which, as it seemed to him, 
ought to be of a military nature for in reality there were no others. There- 
fore, in the Protocol a list of all the so-called secondary violations of the 
Armistice had to be prepared. He thought it hardly possible to say to the 
Germans that they would not have the Treaty come into force until after 
the execution of those clauses ; it would be sufficient to say that if the clauses 
were not fulfilled, sanctions of military nature would be imposed. The 
questions of Scapa Flow and of the Baltic Provinces remained. In the 
former matter they had done nothing; on the latter they had decided upon 
a course of action the preceding day.* Would it not be necessary to know 
what sanctions they would employ if the mission of General Niessel arrived 
at no success? 

Mr. Polk asked whether it was intended to tell the Germans what sanc- 
tions would ultimately be applied. 

M. Clemengeau said there certainly was no such intention. It would be 
sufficient to say that there would be some sanction : but of course the Ger- 
mans would have to sign the Protocol before the Treaty would come into 
force. 

Mr. Polk remarked that the Protocol should be submitted first to the 
Council, which would then have to discuss the question of sanctions. 

M. Clejienceau agreed. 

Mr. Polk inquired whether the Council had communicated to the Dutch 
Government the note sent to Germany relative to the delivery of ships she 
had sold to Holland.^ 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Dutch Government had been informed of 
such a note having been sent and told that if it claimed property rights in 
the ships in question, it would have to justify its claims before the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe reverted to the violation of the Armistice committed in 
the Scapa Flow incident. The Council had been apprised some time ago of 
a British proposal on the subject. The sinking of the ships could be con- 
sidered either the individual act of the officers and crews, or an act for which 
the German Government was responsible. The British Delegation believed 
^ See No. 7, minute 3. 

3 See Vol. I, No. 74, minute i and appendix A. 



that there were grounds for holding the government responsible. In the 
latter case reparation was due for the value of the sunken ships, cost of 
salvage of the ships, cost of surveying the anchorage, buoying the wrecks 
and any subsequent expenses incurred, e.g., in clearing the anchorage of 
wrecks, etc. It was proposed further that reparation should be in kind, for 
example in the surrender of the five light cruisers that Germany still pos- 
sessed and of floating docks, cranes, harbour craft, etc.; that the Germans 
should be asked further to supply to the Armistice Commission a complete 
list of this material, delivery of which the Armistice Commission would be 
authorized to accept. 

M. Clemengeau said that they were agreed in considering the German 
Government responsible. 

Mr. Polk stated that he did not yet have the report of his naval experts 
on the question and asked that it be adjourned. 

Sir Eyre Crowe maintained that if they held the German Government 
responsible, they could, as the British Delegation believed, repatriate the 
German officers and seamen of the crews which had been taken prisoner on 
the destruction of the fleet. 

M. Clemengeau proposed to discuss that question on the following day. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to remark further that in the matter of the 
evacuation of the Baltic Provinces the terms of the Armistice were repeated in 
the body of the Treaty. In that respect, therefore, they did have guarantees. 

It was decided: 

(1) to ask the Drafting Committee to prepare a Protocol to be signed by 

the representative of the German Government before the Treaty 
came into force and to contain, along with the fist of the unfulfilled 
clauses of the Ai'mistice, an undertaking by Germany to fulfil those 
clauses within a prescribed time under penalty of such measures 
which the Allied and Associated Powers would reserve to themselves 
in the event of non-compliance ; 

(2) that the question whether the non-evacuation of the Baltic Provinces 

and the Scapa Flow incident were to be explicitly mentioned in this 
Protocol be provisionally reserved. (See Appendices A, B and C.) 


2. General Niessel wished to point out to the Council that it would be 
difficult for his Mission to leave the Monday or Wednesday 
^Prouhces‘ Aguiar Italian colleague had not yet arrived and 

Commission ” General Turner’s officers would not be in Paris before the end 
of the week. Lastly there would be difficulties from the point 
of view of railroad transportation. 

M. Clemengeau said that General Niessel would leave on Wednesday at 
the latest. 

M. Clemenceau thought that they might agree provisionally that the 
expenses of the Mission would he divided between the Allies. 

■* November o, or f; iqiq. 



M. Berthelot explained that for the moment it was only a question of 
the immediate expenses of maintenance and voyage. 

Mr. Polk said that it would be best that each Power supply the expenses 
of its own representatives. 

It was decided : 

that, subject to later examination of the question by the Supreme 
Council, each Power should pay the expenses of its representatives on the 
Inter- Alhed Baltic Provinces Military Commission. 

3. (The Council had before it a note from the New States Commission 
asking the Supreme Council for instructions (see Appen- 
dix D).®) 

M. Kammerer read and commented upon the first 
part of the note. 

M. SciALOjA thought it preferable to insert in the 
Bulgarian Treaty a clause by which Serbia and Roumania 
would incur the same obligations as those of article 46 of the Treaty with 
Greece \sic\. 

M. Kammerer suggested that if, in the Treaty with Bulgaria, the same 
terms were inserted which had prevented Serbia from signing the Treaty 
with Austria, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State would not sign the Bulgarian 
Treaty; the result would correspond to the second procedure suggested by 
the Commission. 

Mr. Polk wondered whether, if they made it possible to sign the Bul- 
garian Treaty without inserting therein the same terms as in the Austrian 
Treaty, they might not leave it optional to certain powers to sign one Treaty 
and not the other. It was most important, he thought, to tell the Roumanians 
and the Serbs that if they did not sign the Austrian Treaty neither would 
they sign the Bulgarian Treaty. 

5 Not printed. This note is printed with verbal variation by D. H. Miller in My Diary 
at the Conference of Parts (New York, 1924 f.), vol. xiii, pp. 494-6. The first part of the note 
was mainly concerned with the observation of the Bulgarian delegation that in the draft 
treaty with Bulgaria ‘while there is an article (46) stipulating with regard to Greece the 
acceptance of the principle of the protection of minorities, no analogous clause was inserted 
with regard to Serbia and Roumania’. The Commission on New States considered that 
this observation ‘is founded. There are two methods of complying with this request: 
(a) To insert in the text of the Treaty with Bulgaria a provision obligating Roumania and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State; a provision analogous with that taken concerning Greece 
in Article 46. (A) To insert no new Article in the Treaty with Bulgaria, but to inform the 
Roumanian and Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegations that they will not be permitted to sign 
the Treaty with Bulgaria before having signed the Treaty with Austria and the Treaty on 
Minorities. 

‘Although the case of Roumania is different from that of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
as, by the Treaty with Bulgaria, Roumania does not acquire any territory, yet, considering 
the existence of an important Bulgarian minority in the Dobrudja, it has occurred to the 
Commission that an analogous solution could be applied in both cases. 

‘The Commission thinks that the Supreme Council should decide which of these two 
methods should be adopted.’ 


Request f 01 instructions 
from the New States 
Commission relative to 
the Bulgarian Counter- 
propositions 
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M. Kammerer agreed that the insertion of a new article might be possible; 
he thought, however, that it would be disagreeable to the States concerned 
for the Council to tell them that they could not sign the Bulgarian Treaty 
before signing the Austrian Treaty. 

Mr. Polk did not see that they had to modify a treaty so as to satisfy a 
power that refused to sign. 

M. PiGHON considered the second method preferable; they would inform 
the Roumanians and Serbs that they could not sign the Bulgarian Treaty 
unless they signed the Austrian Treaty. The Council would thus be in 
possession of a further means of bringing pressure to bear upon them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered that there should be on the agenda of an 
early silting of the Council, the question of the signature of the Austrian 
Treaty by the Roumanians and Serbs. 

M. PicHON said Mr. Trumbic had arrived^ and that General Coanda^ had 
left Bucharest the previous day. According to a telegram he had received 
that morning, he thought the signature probable. 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s information did not give him the same impression. 

Mr. Polk was in a similar situation. He had the feeling that the Rou- 
manians wished simply to gain time. 

M. Kammerer read and commented upon the second part of the report 
of the New States Commission.® 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked what right Bulgaria had to set up as champion of 
the Turkish cause. 

M. Kammerer explained that it was not Turks properly speaking, but 
Turkish subjects who had taken refuge in Bulgarian territory. The Italian 
Delegadon was afraid that Serbia was preventing their exercising that right 
of option which the i gig treaty gave them, but which the outbreak of war 
had made impossible. There was no doubt that the insertion of special 
clauses in the Treaty would be unpleasant enough for Serbia. 

Sir Eyre Crowe maintained that it was always dangerous to modify a 
treaty once it had been signed, and that the Allied and Associated Powers 
had already signed the Minorities Treaty. 

M. Kammerer explained that it was the Italian Delegation that insisted 
upon that solution. 

^ Gf. No. 4, minute 8. 

Former Roumanian Prime Minister. General Coanda was proceeding to Paris as 
a special Roumanian plenipotentiary. 

® Die second part of the report dealt with an observation by the Bulgarian delegation 
which called ‘attention to the situation of persons formerly residing in Macedonia, Dobrudja 
or Thrace and who, before, during, or since the war, have taken refuge in Bulgaria, and 
requests that these persons be given the right to opt for the nationality of the State in which 
is now located the territory where they were formerly domiciled. . . . The Commission 
recognizes that the observations of the Bulgarian Delegation are, in part, justified concerning 
the Ottoman subjects who were unable to exercise the right of option provided for by the 
Treaty of 1913, and took refuge in Bulgaria before or since the war. It is true that among 
these refugees there is, according to indications which have been received, an important 
proportion of Bulgarian agitators whose return to Macedonia, Thrace or Dobrudja might 
present serious dangers with regard to the pacification of these territories.’ 
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Sir Eyre Crowe asked if there were any evidence to show the Turks 
intended returning into Serbian territory. 

Mr. Polk explained tliat it was a question of Macedonian refugees. 

M. PicHON asked whether, instead of changing the text of the Treaty, a 
procedure which as Sir Eyre Crowe had pointed out, presented serious 
disadvantages, they could not demand of Serbia written declarations on the 
point. 

M. Kammerer was of the opinion that Serbia would prefer that solution. 
M. SciALOjA pointed out that in the Bulgarian Treaty a clause could be 
inserted analogous to that in which Greece was placed by Article IV of the 
proposed Greek Treaty. 

M. Kammerer said that the Commission had judged that this involved 
difhculties and that there was no point in concealing the fact that the inser- 
tion of a clause of such nature in the Bulgarian Treaty would be extremely 
disagreeable to the Serbs. 

M. SexALojA maintained that Serbia would have to restore to its refugees 
the right of option which the outbreak of war had prevented them from 
exercising in the prescribed time. 

M. PiCHON believed that Serbia should make the declaration in a letter, 
(It was decided: 

(1) that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should make known 

to the Roumanian and Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegations that these 
latter countries would not be allowed to sign the Treaty with 
Bulgaria before having signed the Treaty with Austria and the 
Minorities Treaty ; 

(2) that the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government be asked to make known by 

written declaration that it would authorize its Ottoman subjects 
who, owing to the war, had not been able to avail themselves in the 
prescrihed time of the right of option envisaged by the Treaty of 
1913, to take advantage of that right. (See Appendix D^).) 

4 . (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation dated 
Request for Instructions October 27 th (see Appendix E).) 

from the Chairman of the (After a short discussion it was decided : 

Inter-Allied Aeronautical to j-gfej. to the military representatives at Versailles, 
Commission of Control in £oj. examination and report, the request for iustruc- 
ermany tions addressed to the Supreme Council by the Chair- 

man of the Inter- Allied Aeronautical Commission of Control in Germany. 
(See Appendix E).) 

5 . (The Council had before it a draft note to the German Government, 
Mote to the German prepared by the Polish Commission (see Appendix F).) 
Government on the Muni- (It was decided: 

cipal Elections in Upper to approve the draft note to the German Government 

on the question of municipal elections in Upper 
Silesia as prepared by the Polish Commission. (See Appendix P).) 



6 . 


Salaries and Allowances printed]^ 

for the Administrator of 
Dantzig and his staff 
and for the Administra- 
tive Staff of Memel 


7. (The Council had before it a report of the Commission entrusted with 
examining the question of the repatriation of German 
Repatriation of AUied Austrian prisoners from Siberia (see Appendix H) d”) 

Prisoners from Siberia Capitaine de Gorvette Fabre read and commented 

upon the report of the Commission. 

Mr. Polk thought that the order of repatriation could be modified by 
financial considerations. As regarded the Czechs, an agreement had been 
arrived at, which placed the immediate expenses of repatriation on Great 
Britain, the United States and France. No account had been taken so far of 
the Poles, the Roumanians and the Serbs. Perhaps the United States would 
be led to assume responsibility for this repatriation. In any case, he was 


5 On the proposal of the British delegation (appendix G in original) the Supreme 
Council decided (i) that these salaries and allowances should be a charge upon local 
revenues; (ii) that the rate of these salaries and allowances should be fixed by the Sub- 
Committee on the Execution of the Treaty with Germany. 

10 Not printed. In this report the committee constituted in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Council of September 27, 1919 (see Vol. I, No. 66, minute 7), stated that 
it had learnt from ‘a telegram from Gen. Janin on October i ith that the personnel to be 
repatriated from Siberia amounts to a minimum of 250,000 men and comprises the following 
different categories : 

‘(A) Contingents of volunteer friends, called aUogene contingents, recruited from among 
the Gzecho-Slovak, Polish, Roumanian, Serbian, and Yugoslav prisoners, and who, under 
the orders of General Janin, fought against the Germano-Bolshevists in Siberia, or partici- 
pated in the maintenance of order: about 75,000 men, to whom will have to be added 
several thousand persons constituting the families of these soldiers.’ (Later in the report it 
was stated that ‘according to information which the Commission has been able to obtain, 
instructions have been sent to General Janin to concentrate and maintain volunteer contin- 
gents of sufficient strength in the Kharbin and Vladivostock region to justify the commence- 
ment and continuance of [? repatriation] operations from the present time. It would be 
advisable to have the question of sea transportation regulated as soon as possible.’) 

‘(B) Prisoners of war who belonged to the German or Austro-Hungarian armies, but 
who, by their place of origin, now belong to Allied Governments, Poland, Roumania and 
Serbia. These men are to be distinguished froin the preceding in that they did not agree to 
accept service in the above cited contingents; they are dispersed throughout various prison 
camps, and their number is yet to be determined.’ (It was here noted that ‘this category 
does not include any Czecho-Slovaks, all having been mobilized’.) 

‘(C) Deported civilians belonging to the same Allied nationalities. 

‘(D) German, Austrian, and Magyar prisoners (belonging to Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, according to their new boundaries). 

‘ (E) Deported civilians belonging to the same enemy nationalities under the same con- 
ditions.’ 

The report then drew attention to the consequent complications in determining pro- 
cedure for repatriation and asked that the membership of the committee might be expanded 
in accordance with the wider issues involved, as explained by Capitaine de Corvette Fabre 
to the Supreme Council and approved by its decision. 
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obliged to remark that the financial rulings of the United States Treasury 
Department forbade his government from participating in expenses of a 
provisional nature that might be subject to a later readjustment among the 
Powers; the United States could only make direct advances to the small 
nations concerned. 

M. PiGHON held that the thing to do at the moment was for each Power 
to appoint a financial expert and a political representative to be attached to 
the Commission actually existing. 

Capitaine de Corvette Fabre remarked that the Commission was quali- 
fied to deal only with prisoners. It was therefore asldng the Council to decide 
whether it would be competent to deal likewise with the volunteers of friendly 
nationalities who ought to be repatriated. 

M. Kammerer insisted on the necessity of the Commission being em- 
powered to deal with volunteers as well as prisoners. The two questions were 
bound together from the point of view both of transport and of finance. 

Sir Evre Crowe did not think his government inclined to participate in 
the expenses of repatriating 250,000 German and Austro-Hungarian 
prisoners; they had the repatriation of their Allies to consider. 

M. Berthelot held that distinction, must be made between repatriation 
of their Allies and of prisoners belonging to one of the enemy powers : from 
the humane point of view these were alike; politically, there were raised 
questions of quite different kinds. The Council had already decided that 
the repatriation of enemy prisoners should wait until after that of Allied 
volunteers. They were informed that the Germans had already been trying 
to conclude private contracts with Japanese ship owners. If they were to let 
Japanese shipping companies repatriate enemies who were ready to pay a 
very high price, the effect would be disastrous, and it was important that 
M. Matsui should draw the attention of his government to the question. 

M. Matsui stated that his government had informed him that the state- 
ment that ships had been chartered on behalf of Germany was incorrect. 
The Japanese Government had no ships at its disposal; and private sliip 
owners had concluded agreements to charter ships for the purpose of re- 
patriating Czechs. Once the Treaty came into force it would be for each 
government to get into direct touch with the ship owners. He had already 
acquainted Tokio with that decision of the Supreme Council, which had in 
mind giving priority to the repatriation of the Allies. 

M. Kammerer held that they could and, indeed, ought to leave to the 
Germans tire care of arranging the repatriation of their prisoners. It was for 
the Commission only to make sure that that repatriation should not precede 
the repatriation of volunteers of friendly nationalities. 

Capitaine de Corvette Fabre pointed out that it was exactly for that 
reason that the Commission had asked enlargement of its powers. It had 
been formed originally to organize the repatriation of German and Austrian 
prisoners of war, but had found itself confronted by a resolution of the 
Supreme Council which specified that the repatriation of those prisoners 
should not take place until after the repatriation of volunteers of friendly 



nationalities. So long as the repatriation of those volunteers had not been 
begun, the Commission could not work to any purpose. 

Mr. Polk thought that the Commission could confine itself to examining 
the repatriation of prisoners without taldng any executive steps. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked why the Commission should have to concern 
itself with German and Austrian prisoners of war at all. Article 215 of the 
German Treaty envisaged the setting up of a special commission, for the 
repatriation of prisoners. This question was its peculiar concern, and he 
understood that it was forming a Sub-Commission to take care of this par- 
ticular case. 

Capitaine de Corvette Fabre stated that the Commission referred to in 
article 2 15 had to deal exclusively with enemy prisoners taken by the Allied 
and Associated Powers; the repatriation of prisoners from Siberia taken 
by the Russians did not concern it. Indeed practically all the prisoners in 
Siberia had been taken by the Russians, and it would be impossible to 
repatriate them without authorization of the Government of Omsk which 
might wish to retain them as hostages. 

M. PicHON acknowledged that they had no legal obligation towards 
enemy prisoners who had been retained in Siberia. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the Commission entrusted by the Supreme Council with studying 

the repatriation of German and Austrian prisoners from Siberia 
should examine at the same time the question of repatriating the 
volimteers of friendly nationalities ; 

(2) that, in view of the consequent extension of their powers and because 

of the complexity of the problems raised by the question of repatria- 
tion, each of the Allied and Associated Powers should nominate to 
the Commission representatives for political and financial questions. 
(See Appendix H.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

H6tel de Crillon, 

Paris, October sg, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 8 


Document i 

Translation. 

Commander-in- Chief of the Allied Armies G.H.Q,., October 23, igig. 

General Staff, ist Section. 5080 

Prom Marshal Foch 

To President of the Council, President of the Peace Conference. (Secretariat 
General) 

In compliance with the prescriptions of a resolution of the Supreme Council, 

infi 



under date of October 20th,” I have the honoui to enclose herewith the list of the 
Armistice clauses which have not yet been executed by Germany. 

"Weygand 

Major-General. 


Document 2 

Armistice Convention of ^November 11. 

Delivery of Railroad Material. Clause VII 

This clause imposed on Germany the delivery of 5,000 locomotives and 
150,000 cars. 

At the present time there are still 42 locomotives and 4,460 cars to be received. 

But it cannot be said that at the present time the Germans have not executed or 
are not executing the obligations imposed on them by that clause, as certain 
obligations necessitate delays concerning which the Germans advance explana- 
tions or excuses, and, furthermore, certain delays are caused by the very nature 
of the operations and differences of interpretation arising from the narrowness with 
which the Germans wish to apply the Protocol. 

Provisions Relative to the Eastern Frontiers of Germany [Clauses Xll and XIV) 

Clause XII. 

Clause XII stipulates that the German troops in territories which before the 
war formed part of Russia must withdraw to Germany at such time as the Allies 
judged proper, consistent with the interior situation of these territories. 

On June i8th the Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers ordered 
the German Government to evacuate Libau and Windau and to expedite the 
evacuation of all territories which, before the war, formed a part of the former 
Russian Empire. 

In view of the procrastinations of Germany, the Supreme Council successively 
renewed these injunctions on August ist, August 24th, September 27th, and 
October ioth.‘^ 

In fact, the German Government continues to contend that it is powerless to 
enforce its orders on the troops in the Baltic. The orders for withdrawal supposed 
to have been given by the Government were not executed. On the other hand, 
the local German Command favoured the transfer of a large part of its effectives 
into the Germano-Russian corps constituted under its protection. Reinforcements 
in men and material assistance continued to arrive from Germany. 

Clause XIV. 

Furthermore, and in violation of Clause XIV, the German troops have con- 
tinued to exercise abusive requisitions in the Baltic countries; to paralyze the 
economic life and the organization efforts of these countries, disarming their 
contingents, mixing in their internal affairs and even having recourse to abuse of 
authority [coup d’dtat) by enforcing a government in Latvia, instrument to its 
cause (April 1919). 

n See No. 3, minute 8. 

Note in original: ‘Initial convention of November ii, 1919 [1918], renewal of con- 
ventions and protocols.’ “ See Vol. I in this series. 
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Financial Clauses. Clause XIX 

Clause XIX provides, in particular, for . . the''* immediate delivery of all docu- 
ments, specie, values (of property and finance with all issuing apparatus) concern- 
ing public or private interests in the invaded countries’. 

It has been impossible to obtain complete statements of the specie and securities 
(banlc values, property confiscated belonging to persons repatriated, removal of 
specie qualified as fines, bail funds, etc. removed, collected or confiscated by 

the Germans, whether in the invaded territories or in the prison camps. These 
lists are indispensable to the Restitution Service. 

The Beaux Arts Protocol of December ly, igi 8 . 

The Beaux Arts Protocol of December 17, 1918, annexed to the Armistice 
Convention, enjoins Germany to restore all objects of art and documents of an 
artistic character removed from France and Belgium. 

The restoration of the objects of art abandoned by the Germans in France, in 
Belgium, or in the territories of the left bank of the Rhine, at the time of their 
retreat, was effected without difficulty. 

The restoration of the objects of art which had been transported into non- 
occupied Germany, on the contrary, is being operated with slowness on account 
of the difficulties of such operation, and also from lack of complacency on the part 
of the Germans, who surrender such objects reluctantly. 

It cannot be said, however, that they are not executing this clause : its execution 
is being operated. 

Convention of Januaty 16, igig. 

(and Renewal of the Armistice) 

Clause III. Deliveiy by Germany of Agricultural Implements to France and Belgium. 

This clause imposed on Germany the delivery of agricultural implements in lieu 
of the supplementary railroad material imposed by virtue of the first Armistice 
renewal as a penalty for delay in delivery. 

The deficit of the material which Germany was to have delivered to France by 
October i, 1919, is actually as follows: 

40 ‘Heucke’ ploughing outfits. 

The personnel necessary to operate the apparatuses. 

All the tools which the German Government agreed to furnish before October 
1st, by virtue of additif 3 of the Protocol 392/T, of July 25, 1919; 1,500 Spades, 
1,130 Ploughs T.M. 23/26, 1,765 Ploughs T.F. 18/21, 1,512 Ploughs T.F. 23/26, 
1,629 Belgian Ploughs T.F. 0 m. 20, 1,205 Belgian Ploughs T.F. o m. 26, 4,282 
Harrows of 2 k. 500, 2,157 Gultivators-i i teeth, 946 Steel Rollers, 966 Fertilizer 
Spreaders 2 m. 50, 1,608 Fertilizer Spreaders 3 m. 50. 

Clause VI. Restoration of the Industrial Material removed from Belgian and French 

Territory. 

It cannot be said that the Germans have not executed this clause; but the re- 
storation of the industrial material is being carried out very slowly, due partially 
to the difficulties introduced by this operation and partially to the numerous 
discussions to which an interpretation of the text (the French word is ‘taxes’) of 
this clause gave rise and still gives rise between the Allied Commissions on one 
hand and Germany on the other. 

Punctuation as in original. 
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Brussels Conferences of Mauh ig and 

Annex Vjc. List of Objects which Germany was forbidden to expoH. 

The ‘black list’ of objects which Germany was forbidden to export during the 
Armistice period was drawn up in the course of the Conferences held in Brussels 
on March 13 and 14, 1919. 

This black list was headed as follows; 

‘fVa? maierial of every nature, including the naval fleet’. 

In violation of this provision, the Germans have exported aerial apparatus 
(whole airplanes, or detached parts) to neutral countries (Sweden, Holland and 
Denmark). 

On four occasions'^ the Supreme Council reminded the German Government 
‘that it was forbidden to export aeronautical material that all such material 
should be stored . . that the German Government would have to reimburse the 
Allies the value of all aeronautical material sold or exported since the Armistice.’ 

The German Government has not complied with these decisions. It simply 
replied concerning them by the two notes hereto annexed'® in which reservations 
are cited concerning the interpretation of the ruhng made by the Supreme Council 
and requests that the questions relative to aeronautic material be submitted to the 
Aerial Supervision Commissions which are to operate in Germany upon the entry 
into force of the Peace Treaty. 

At the same time, the Government continued to authorize the exportation or at 
least the utilization of its aeronautical material. For example; on October 7th, 
that is to say, subsequent to the notification of the resolution of the Supreme 
Council forbidding the utilization of German aeronautical material and ordering 
that it be stored, the German dirigible Bodensee commenced a regular dirigible 
service between Berlin and Stockltolm, and on the same day German planes took 
part in the offensive against Riga, 


Document 3 
Telegram 


Wako No. 64 1 


DussELDORF, September 8, igrg. 


From : German Armistice Commission 

To : Interallied Permanent Armistice Commission. 


Representative of the German Government’s Note No. 8401 dated Sept. 8, 1919. 

I have the honour to reply as follows to your notes No. 1494/6, 1525/G” and 
1622'* of August 2 [?8] and August 27lh:'^ 

‘The German Government has, relative to the matters referred to in the notes 
indicated, instituted the necessary investigations. The Government, however, 
remarks that, in principle, it cannot agree on all points with the interpretation of 

“ Note in original; ‘Telegrams to the Permanent Armistice Commission on August 7 
August 26, September 30 and October i8th.’ (See Vol. I in this series.) 

I® Documents 3 and 4 in this appendix. 

w Note in original; ‘Addressed to Marshal Foch as a report.’ 

'8 Note in original; ‘Transmission of Telegrams Nos. 3765 of August 7th and 4111 of 
August 27th.’ 
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law as expressed in the notes indicated, and that an opportunity to engage in verbal 
pourparlers concerning the execution of Part V of the Peace Treaty will be pre- 
sented in the near future with the Commissions of the Allied and Associated Powers 
which are daily expected in Berlin. The German Government deems it its duty 
to propose, for this reason, that the final settlement of the questions in suspense be 
reserved until after negotiations with these Commissions.’ 

Wachendorf. 


I. P. A. C. 

9/9/19 

No. 2,294 


Transmitted to Marshal Foch 

General Nudant 
President of the I.P.A.C., 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the I.P.A.C. 


Document 4, 


Note from the Representative of the German Government A. A. I. 6061 roem, 

October 12, igig. 


Urgent Telegram 


DtjssELDORF, Wako No. sSgg. 12. 10 


Replying to your note of October ist. No. i 764/G( i) ”, I have the honour to com- 
municate the following ; 

ist. The point of view exposed, by the Supreme Council of the Allies in the note 
above indicated, is expressed as a ‘final decision’. The German Government must 
protest against a like declaration expressed in this sense. It must be determined 
concerning the matters in question : whether, at this time, they are actual obliga- 
tions imposed on Germany by the Peace Treaty. It cannot be admitted, that on 
account of this, the Allied and Associated Powers have the exclusive right to adopt 
a final decision. 

2nd. As long as the Peace Treaty shall not have been ratified by the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and for this reason, cannot be considered as in force, the formal 
obligations imposed on Germany by the Treaty cannot be exacted. 

For this very reason, the point of view expressed by Marshal Foch in his note 
No. 41 1 1 dated August 27, 1919, according to which all German war material in 
excess of that accorded to Germany by this Treaty, is already the property of the 
Allies, cannot be admitted; even after the entry into force of the Peace Treaty, 
a similar demand on the part of the Allied and Associated Powers, concerning the 
delivery of war material which would be in excess, would become useless, if 
according to Article i6g of tlie Peace Treaty it is provided that such material be 
delivered to the AUied and Associated Powers to be destroyed or rendered useless, 
this article would therefore mean that the employment of such material for military 
ends should be excluded without reservation. A like delivery of material to the 
Allied and Associated Governments is in no sense necessary to them for such 
service, and is in no wise justified by the text of the Convention. 

3rd. Furthermore, the point of view of the Allied and Associated Governments, 
, according to which all aviation material in Germany must be considered as 
military material without exception, without even taking into consideration 
apparatus of certain type, could not be admitted. 
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Among the aviation material now in Germany there exist machines whose 
character leaves no doubt as to their civil construction, and which from this fact, 
are not included under the conventions of Article 198. That there exists, beyond 
doubt, such civil material has been already recognized by the verification of 
contracts concerning the civil aerial circulation which emanate from a civil firm 
in Germany. It is completely inconsistent to consider such aviation material as 
military material at this time. On the contrary, Germany may legally dispose, 
without hindrance, of such material, in so far as such material shall not be con- 
sidered, after the entry into force of the Treaty, as material of aerial circulation 
by the rulings of the Supervision Commission. 

4th. 'f'he German Government, under every reservation and in consideration of 
its point of view herein exposed, and guided by this base is ready to commence at 
this time, and in so far as possible, the execution of the military provisions of the 
Treaty which it has ratified. It was upon this same basis that the German Govern- 
ment proposes, in its note A. A. I. 5401, under date of September 8, to definitely 
settle the questions herein referred to, by means of pourparlers with the Commission 
now sitting in Berlin. Up to the present time no discussions have taken place, 
but it seems desirable to reach a solution in this way. 


Appendix B to No. 8 

Document 1 

Memo[randum] submitted to the Supreme Council by the Bniish Delegation. 

23rd October igig. 

Armistice Conditions Outstanding 
German Mercantile Marine 

The following Aimistice requirements in connection with the surrender of the 
German Mercantile Marine have not yet been compiled [complied] with by the 
German Government: — 

1. 14 Tank Steamers, total tonnage 63,143, at Hamburg which had been tem- 
porarily exempted from the surrender which was agreed to in the Armistice terms, 
were directed, by the decision of the Supreme Council of 27th September, to 
proceed to the Firth of Forth for delivery to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments’ representatives. These vessels have been detained in Hamburg on the 
pretence of a sympathetic strike in that port and have not yet sailed. 

2. 5 steamers, total tonnage 62,456 lying at Bremerhaven, Geestemlinde and 
Bremen have not been handed over to the Allied and Associated Powers, the 
German Government alleging that these 5 vessels were sold to Dutch Shipping 
Companies in 1915-16. On 15th October, 1919, the Supreme Council ordered 
these vessels to be delivered,^ as the Allied and Associated Governments have 
consistently refused to recognize the validity of any transfers of enemy shipping to 
neutral flags during hostilities. The German Government has disregarded the 
orders of the Supreme Council for the despatch of these 5 vessels to the Firth of 
Forth. 

3. A certain number of merchant vessels which should have been delivered 

‘5 See Vol. I, No. 66, minute i. 
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under the Terms of the Armistice to the Allied and Associated Powers have not 
yet been handed over. These vessels are dealt with in detail as follows: — 

{a) The German Government has alleged that the following ships have not 
been handed over owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour and materials 
for repairs or completion of construction: — Rilgen, Kaiser, Kehrwider, 
Columbus, Tirpitz, Berlin, Wigbeil, Pungo (ex Moewe), J. L. Lassen, Rickmer 
Rickmers, Ibbercmy, Iltajahy, Hetmonthes, Bosnia, Estland. 

(b) A large number of sailing vessels in German Waters and also in Neutral 

Ports, mainly South American, are still undelivered. 

(c) A certain number of German steamers in Dutch East Indies and other 

Neutral Ports still remain to be delivered to the Allied and Associated 
Governments’ representatives in spite of repeated demands for their 
surrender. 

4. The Roumanian Tanlt Steamer Aithur von Gwinner was ordered to be sent 
to the Firth of Forth but has not yet been despatched. 

5. S.S. Vencs lying at Dordrecht, which is one of the vessels to be surrendered 
under the Armistice, has not yet been delivered to the Belgians although repeated 
demands have been made to the German authorities by the Sub-Commission of the 
A.N.A.G. 

Document 2 

Memorandum submitted to the Supreme Council by the British Delegation. 

N. 19814. 25. 10. ig. 

Naval Questions affected by the Ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany 

Submarine engines to be surrendered as reparation for submarine U.C. 48. 

The German submarine U.C. 48 was interned in Spain at the date of the 
armistice; under the terms of the armistice she was surrendered to the allies. She 
escaped from custody at Ferrol and, on being chased by a Spanish torpedo boat, 
she was sunk by her crew. Admiral Goette has acknowledged that the sinking of 
the boat was the act of her commanding officer. A.N.A.G. has demanded as 
reparation the complete engines and motors of the submarines U. 137, U. 138 and 
U. 158, but in spite of repeated demands they have not been delivered. 

In addition to the above there are three motors ex submarine U. 146 which 
remain to be delivered. 

Reparation for the Scapa Flow Sinkings, 

In the opinion of the Admiralty the sinking of the German warships interned 
at Scapa Flow constituted a direct violation of the terms of the armistice, and it 
should be regarded in every way as a term of the armistice which Germany has 
failed to fulfil. Reparation as penalty for the breach of the armistice should be 
obtained. 


Appendix C to No. 8 

From: Mr. Klotz. 

To: Marshal Foch. 

By despatch No. 5034 of the 20th inst., you asked me to indicate those of the 



financial clauses, imposed on Germany [?by] the Armistice Convention or the 
Protocols annexed, which have not yet been enliiely executed. 

I have the honour to inform you that the execution of the Armistice Convention, 
from a financial point of view, raises the following two questions ; 

1. The German Government refuses at the present time to continue making 
payments, in Reichsbank bank bUls, towards the upkeep expenses of the Armies 
of Occupation, an obligation imposed by virtue of clause IX of the Armistice 
Convention of November iith, 1918. The German Government bases its refusal 
on the fact that the marks previously remitted were used, not to apply towards 
occupation expenses, but for the expenses of various civil administrations. Now, 
the upkeep expenses of the Armies of Occupation, except in cases of local purchases 
or requisitions, which constitute the smallest share, are payable, not in marks, but 
in francs, or any other legal tender consistent with the origin of the products 
destined as army supplies, consequently, it is evident that the marks to be paid by 
Germany could not be considered as a reimbursement unless they be freely placed 
at the disposition of the French Government to be used for the various needs for 
which they weie intended. It appears, therefore, indispensable to have the claim 
of the German Government, pretending to obtain justification of use, repulsed 
purely and simply, and to insist on the immediate resumption of the payments to 
be applied on the upkeep expenses of the Armies of Occupation. 

2. It has been impossible to obtain complete statements of the specie and 
securities (bank values, property confiscated belonging to persons repatriated, 
removal of specie qualified as fines, bail funds, etc.) removed, collected or 
confiscated by the Germans, whether in the invaded territories or in the prison 
camps. These lists are indispensable to the Restitution Service. 

The documents provided for by Clause XIII of the Protocol of Spa, under date 
of December ist, 1918, (city bonds) have not reached me either; however, accord- 
ing to the statements of the Germans, they were enclosed with the bonds themselves 
which were restored and deposited in the Bank of France in sacks. Until a verifica- 
tion of these sacks, which will take a long time, it appears to me unnecessary to 
insist further on this question. 

Concerning the restitutions themselves, it is to be noted that the cash of the 
Bank of France, and of the Credit du Nord Bank especially, has not yet been 
restored; but owing to the present state of the negotiations, I do not think it 
advisable to take these delays into account. 

I add that my remarks only refer to the strictly financial clauses and relate 
neither to the industrial restitutions, agricultural and railway materials, nor to 
archives or works of art. 

Klotz. 


Appendix E to No. 8 

J^ote bj ihe British Delegation for Submission to the Supreme Council 

(19781) British Delegation, Paris, sp October, igjg. 

The Chairman of the Interallied Aeronautical Commission of Control in 
Germany has asked for decisions of the Supreme Council with regard to the follow- 
ing points : — 

I . The distribution of the airship sheds in the occupied areas. 

IIS 


II I 



Some members of the Commission have claimed that these sheds belong to the 
Powers in occupation. 

With regard to this claim, the British Delegation would observe that, in its 
report on the distribution of the aeronautical material in Germany, the Supreme 
War Council recommended that the material should be distributed in the following 
proportion ; 

England and France, each 30% 

Italy and the United States each 15% 

Belgium and Japan, each 5%. 

It was also agreed, as regards airship sheds that, for reasons of geographical 
proximity and convenience, France should be permitted to have the first choice 
from among the airship sheds in the area occupied by her troops and in Belgium. 
This report was agreed to by the Supreme Council. Throughout the discussions 
on this subject, both at the Aeronautical Advisory Commission and at the 
Supreme War Council, there has never been any question of the sheds in an 
occupied area being the property of the Power in occupation. 

2. The interpretation of the phrase occurring in Article 198 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany, ‘No dirigibles shall be kept’. 

Does this mean no dirigibles whatever, or no dirigibles for military or naval 
purposes? 

It appears that when this Article was prepared by the Aeronautical Commission, 
no clear decision was arrived at on this point. The Commission put up a strong 
recommendation to the Supreme Council to the effect that Germany should not 
be permitted to engage in civil aviation for a period of years, but this recom- 
mendation was not agreed to and the Supreme Council, by refusing to accept 
it, permitted Germany to possess civil aircraft.^® Presumably, therefore, she is per- 
mitted to possess airships for commercial work. 

As a matter of fact, the airship is far less dangerous than the aeroplane for war 
purposes, while its immediate commercial value is probably far greater. 

In view of these considerations, the British Delegation does not think it possible 
to uphold the view that the phrase ‘No dirigibles shall be kept’ applies to civil 
airships. 

As regards the method of deciding whether any particular aircraft is to be con- 
sidered to belong to the military or the civil type, the Supreme Council, at its 
meeting on August 6th, 1919,^' passed the following resolution: 

‘That the German Government shall be informed that the Allies are aware 

that service types of aircraft are being converted to commercial use, and that the 

President of the Interallied Aeronautical Commission of Control shall be the sole 

judge as to whether any aircraft is of a service type or otherwise.’ 

3. The question whether Article 200 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany gives 
to the Allied and Associated Powers the right to send military machines into un- 
occupied German territory, pending the complete evacuation of German territory 
by the Allies. 

The British Delegation is of opinion that this right, which is disputed by the 
Germans, is clearly established by the provisions of the Article in question and that 
it should be maintained. The Drafting Committee, moreover, have expressed the 
unanimous opinion that this right is not confined to occupied German territory. 

Cf. Vol. I, No. 56, note 6. 

Sec Vol. I, No. 29, minute 14.' 



Appendix F to No. 8 

Document i 

Polish AJfahs Commission 

Note to the Supieme Council 
I St. An overture made by Mr. Dmovvsky,” 

and. A telegram issued by General Dupont, represent the German Government 
as preparing to conduct municipal elections in Upper Silesia very shortly. 

For these reasons, the Polish Affairs Commission has the honour to propose that 
the Supreme Council communicate the letter hereto annexed to the German 
Delegation. 

Paris, October 27, 1919. 


Document 2 

Draft of Letter fo) the German Delegation 

October 27, 1919. 

Mr. President: 

According to information brought to the attention of the Allied and Associated 
Governments, the German Government is preparing to conduct municipal elec- 
tions in Upper Silesia before the entry into force of the Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Powers request information as to whether this news 
has any foundation. 

The Allied and Associated Powers could not admit, in fact, that elections be 
held in Upper Silesia before the Commission, which, according to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, is directed to organize a plebiscite in this region, has com- 
menced its operations. This Commission alone, should it judge necessary, will be 
authorized to conduct elections during the period prior to the plebiscite. These 
elections would take place under its supervision and under the proper conditions 
requisite to the liberty of votes. 

“ See No. 6, appendix F. 


No. 9 

H. D. 70.] ffotes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d'Otsay, Paris, on Thursday, 
October 30, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M- Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint-Qpentin. 
Italy: M. Sdaloja; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: C/.d'.d.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire: 

Capt. G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. ZancH. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 



The following were also present for items in which they were concerned. 

U.S.A.-. Rear-Admiral N. A. McGully, U.S.N., Captain Madison, U.S.N., 
Lieut-Commander H. W. Koeller, U.S.N., Dr. J. B. Scott, Dr. I. Bowman, 
Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire: Commander MacNamara, Captain Fuller, Mr. A. Deeper, 
Mr. H. W. Malkin. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Le Rond, M. Laroche, 
Commandant Le Vavasseur, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: C. Amiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri, 
Capt. de Corvette Ruspoli. 

Japan: Commandant Ohsumi, M. Nagaoka, M. Shigemitsu. 


I . (The Council had before it a draft note of the Drafting Committee on the 


Xote of the 
Drafting Com- 
mittee on the 
Notificaiion to 
the German 


notification to the German Government of the coming into 
force of the Treaty. See Appendix A.) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon this note. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to raise a point of mere form 
relative to the second paragraph of this draft note. He desired 


Government of 
the Coming into 
Force of the 
Treaty 


that this paragraph be changed to read as follows : 

‘The President of the Peace Conference has the honour to 
inform the German Government that three of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, namely, the British Empire, 


France and Italy, have ratified the Treaty, and Germany, on the other 


hand, having likewise ratified it, the above mentioned condition is 
fulfilled.’ 


This change was merely designed to prevent the note being drafted iir such 
form as to notify the German Government that it had ratified the Treaty. 


M. PiGHON said that the question of the date to be fixed for the coming 
into force of the Treaty should not be discussed at the present time. 

M. Fromageot concluded his commentaries on the draft note by saying 
that, as a result of the decision taken the preceding day by the Council rela- 
tive to the unexecuted Armistice clauses and to the drafting of a Protocol,' 
he thought that a paragraph should be added at the end of the draft note to 
the effect that the German Government should send a representative to Paris 
prior to the ratification of the Treaty, with power to sign a Protocol relative 
to the unexecuted Armistice clauses. (This was agreed to.) The Drafting 
Committee thought that a large majority of the unexecuted Armistice 
Glauses were covered by provisions in the Treaty itself: in most cases the 
Treaty in terms imposed upon the German Government the same obliga- 
tions as did the Armistice, and a large number of these Treaty provisions 
likewise specified the penalty for nonfulfiiment of these obligations. 

M. PiCHON observed that for such violations of the Armistice clauses as 


the Scapa Flow incident no penalties were provided. 

M. Fromageot said that this was true, and that likewise no penalties 
were provided for the non-evacuation of the Baltic Provinces, although in 
this case the Treaty did take care of this obligation (Article 433). With 


' See No. 8, minute i. 



respect to most of the remaining unexecuted clauses of the Armistice the 
Treaty provided penalties. He thought it might be well to give a brief 
summary of the unexecuted clauses. There was nothing in the Treaty with 
respect to the delivery by the German Government of rolling stock. With 
respect to the Financial Clauses, the Treaty in Article 238 not only reiterated 
the obligations incumbent upon the German Government, but explicitly 
provided penalties. This was likewise true with respect to the handling 
[handing] over of agricultural and industrial implements. The penalties pro- 
vided for Germany’s non-fulfilment of her obligations in general were laid 
down in •Article 430 and paragraphs 17 and 18 of the second annex to Part 
VIII (Reparations). The question of works of art was likewise fully covered. 
The question of aeronautic material was not so well covered. Articles 170, 
202 and 210 of the Treaty prohibited the exportation of such material but 
no penalties were provided. The Committee did not feel that it quite 
understood the argument of the Minister for Finance relative to the payment 
by the German Government of maintenance expenses of the troops of 
occupation (see h.d. 78,^ Appendix G). The question of the German 
mercantile marine, which at present resolved itself into a matter of the tank 
steamers, the five vessels alleged to be sold to Holland and some undelivered 
vessels in neutral ports, was also fully covered by the Treaty. The foregoing 
summary seemed to indicate that in general the Treaty took into account the 
probability of the German Government not having fulfilled all its obligations 
under the Armistice prior to the entry into force of the Treaty. 

M. PiCHON asked if there were any remarks. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to know if this note were to be sent to the German 
Government without at the same time informing it what it was proposed to 
include in the Protocol relative to unexecuted Armistice clauses. He thought 
that if the German Government were directed to send a representative to 
sign such Protocol without knowing what it was to contain, further delay 
would ensue. 

M. Berthelot remarked that there was no need at the present time to 
arrive at a decision as to the date of deposit of ratifications. The Protocol 
relative to unexecuted Armistice clauses would be ready on the following 
Saturday;^ the point was to agree upon the form of the note which should 
be sent at the proper time. 

M. PiCHON said it was only necessary to agree on the principle of this note. 

Marshal Fogh said that he agreed in principle with the foregoing re- 
marks, but he felt that it was important to let the German Government 
know what had to be done. He thought that the following arrangement 
would be most advisable: without letting the German Government know 
the exact date of the deposit of ratifications it should be informed that the 
Treaty would be put into force at an early but undetermined date which 
could be designated as ‘D’ day. The German Government could be informed 
at once that on ‘D’ minus 8 day, for instance, it would be notified of the date 
of deposits of ratifications, and that on ‘D’ minus 6 day, for instance, its 

® No. 8. 3 November i, 1919. 
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representative must be in Paris. He thought that an arrangement of the note 
on such a basis would solve all difficulties. 

M. Berthelot inquired if it was intended that the representatives of the 
German Government should all be in Paris and not in the various regions 
where Allied Commissions and troops of occupation were to arrive. 

General Weygand said that the German representatives must be here 
and come to an agreement before the Treaty could be put into force. 

M. Berthelot brought up the example of Silesia. Should it be decided 
here in Paris what German officials would remain there in order to effectuate 
a transfer of authority in that territory without a hitch? 

General Le Rond replied that German representatives should be here in 
Paris to settle the general principle involved, and that officials should like- 
wise remain in Silesia and other territories where the same situation was 
presented in order to effect the necessary arrangements with the incoming 
Allied Commissions and troops of occupation. The procedure to be adopted 
consisted of two phases. 

General Weygand thought it would be better not to put these details in 
the draft note, as confusion would certainly be caused thereby. It was most 
important that the summoning to Paris of the German representatives should 
not be bound up with the question of settling the date of deposits of ratifica- 
tions. 

M. PiCHON agreed that pourparlers should certainly start in Paris before 
the date of deposit of ratifications was necessarily fixed. 

Mr. Polk, referring to Marshal Foch’s idea as to rearrangement of the 
draft note on a time-table basis, inquired whether this was to include the 
unfulfilled Armistice clauses. He supposed that it was only meant to refer 
to movement of troops, evacuation, and similar points. 

M. PighoN said that this was so. 

M. SciALojA thought that the draft note should be modified so that the 
invitation to the German Government to participate in the deposit of ratifi- 
cations should be eliminated so long as that date remained unsettled. It 
would be enough to merely inform the German Government that as the 
time for deposit was approaching, it became necessary for it to fulfil the 
conditions precedent thereto. 

M. Berthelot thought that the German Government should be informed 
why the deposit of ratifications had not yet taken place. 

M. SciALOjA thought that representatives of the German Government 
should be summoned to Paris immediately to discuss the matters still re- 
maining unsettled prior to the fixing of a date for the deposit of ratifications. 

M. Fromageot still drought it would be better to retain the framework of 
the draft note to the extent of acquainting the German Government with the 
proposed procedure ; this in order to avoid any argument on their part that 
the Treaty should now automatically be put into force. 

M. PiGHON summed up by suggesting that the draft note should be 
changed so as to accord with the views above expressed by Marshal Foch, 
M. Scialoja, Sir Eyre Crowe and M. Fromageot, and that as so modified, it 



should be submitted to the Council on the following Saturday,^ together 
with the Protocol relative to unexecuted Armistice clauses. (This was agreed 
to.) 

(It was decided; 

(1) to accept in. principle the note of the Drafting Committee on the 
notification to the German Government of the coming into force of 
the Treaty (see Appendix A), with the following modifications; 
(a) in the first part of said draft the German Government should be 
invited to participate in the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty 
at a date specified as not yet being determined. 

{b) that the German Government, at the same time, should be informed 
that the date of the coming into force of the Treaty would later be 
commrmicated to it in ample time but that without awaiting the 
notification of said date it should immediately send representa- 
tives to Paris to discuss the settlement of the matters constituting 
conditions precedent to the putting into force of the Treaty. 

(c) to add at the end of said draft a paragraph to the effect that the 
German Government, prior to the date of deposit of ratifications, 
should send representatives to Paris with power to sign a Protocol 
deaHng with the unexecuted clauses of the Armistice. 

It was further decided ; 

(1) to change the form of the second paragraph of sa’id draft so that it 

should read as follows: ‘The president of the Peace Conference has 
the honour to inform the German Government that three of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, namely ; the British Empire, 
France and Italy, have ratified the Treaty, and Germany, on the 
other hand, having likewise ratified it, the above mentioned con- 
dition has been fulfilled.’ 

(2) that the draft note of the Drafting Committee should be modified as 

above indicated and submitted to the Council on the following 
Saturday,® together with the Protocol relative to the unexecuted 
Armistice Clauses.) 

2 . Captain Fuller R.N. explained to the Council that the Naval Repre- 
Sinking of the sentatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had 
German Fleet at met on the preceding day; no report had been made by them 
Scapa Flow to the Council, but the report which he was now going to read 
had been agreed to by the British, French, Italian and Japanese repre- 
sentatives, and in great part had been agreed to by the United States 
representative, who, however, wished to submit a minority report. He then 
read the majority report (see Appendix B). He added that it was under- 
stood that in the event of the surface vessels being broken up and sunk, the 
same procedure should not be adopted in the case of floating docks. 

Mr. Polk asked if Rear Admiral McCully might read his minority report. 

Rear Admiral McCully then read his minority report (see Appendix C). 

Mr. Polk said that the point of view of the minority report was this; 
although it had already been decided that the German Government should 



give up certain ships, their disposition had never been definitely determined. 
At one time there had been some question of sinking them. Now the ships 
in question had actually been sunk. The majority report proposed to take 
mercantile material, which of course could not be destroyed, in reparation 
for the vessels sunk. This mercantile material would be useful to the Repara- 
tion Commission. It seemed to him better, by way of reparation for the 
vessels sunk, to take from the German Government naval material which 
could be destroyed if so desired. The point he wished to emphasize was that 
he thought that the proposal to take over mercantile material raised a 
question which distinctly affected the Reparation Commission. 

M. PicHON remarked that the French Government had never agreed to 
the sinking of these ships. 

Mr. Polk replied that such was not his contention. That was not the 
point now at issue. His question was whether it were not better to leave this 
mercantile material to be devoted to such purposes that it would become 
useful to the operations of the Reparation Commission, rather than, by taking 
it away, to diminish Germany’s power of maldng adequate reparation. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that several questions were now being con- 
fused. He pointed out that the British Government had been willing to make 
a big concession; it was willing to bear all the loss resulting from the Scapa 
Flow incident, therefore, it seemed to him that the opinion of his Government 
should now bear some weight. To him it seemed pointless to take over from 
the German Government ships which were useless to them and were equally 
useless to the Allied and Associated Powers. He thought that such an action 
might indeed be pleasing to the German Government. Likewise the docks 
which it was proposed to take over were so large that they were only useful 
for large sized ships of which the Germans now had none, and certainly it was 
not desired to encourage them to build any. 

M. Berthelot thought that Mr. Polk’s observations had shown that the 
argument of the United States was entirely based upon the sinking of the 
ships. The c[uestion had now, however, reached a further stage. Neither 
the French nor the Itahan Governments had ever agreed to the sinking of the 
ships and they had demanded them distribution. Certainly there was no 
point in distributing the ships if they were thereafter to be sunk. He recog- 
nized the force of Sir Eyre Crowe’s argument and he wished to point out that 
the British Government had even made another concession; although the 
British Government was prepared to have the ships sunk and thought that 
the American Government would agree, nevertheless, it was ready to admit 
the right of France and Italy to dispose of their share of the ships as they saw 
fit. He thought it was important to settle now the question whether or not 
the ships were to be sunk. 

Mr. Polk inquired if M. Berthelot meant to say that naval material ought 
not to be replaced by naval material. However the Council was not then 
discussing the disposition of ships; he merely wished to repeat that he thought 
the question now under discussion was one that interested the Reparation 
Commission. The action proposed by the majority was to give a priority, 
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oil account of reparation, for the ships sunk. To his mind three points were 
involved : there was no question at the present time of the disposition of the 
ships; he understood and appreciated the attitude of the British Government; 
he thought that this was a question for the Reparation Commission. He 
pointed out that his position was purely a matter of principle inasmuch as the 
United States would not get any ships. 

M. PiGHON thought that this presented a new phase of the question. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that this would make it impossible to settle the 
Scapa Flow incident prior to the drafting of the Protocol relative to un- 
executed, Armistice clauses and would indefinitely postpone the entry into 
force of the Treaty. 

M. PiGHON agreed, and observed that Marshal Foch had pointed out to 
him that as this was a question of a violation of the Armistice the Reparation 
Commission could not yet be interested therein. The American argument 
could equally be applied to all material to be handed over by virtue of the 
Armistice clauses. 

Mr. Polk asked if the financial experts had not been consulted with 
respect to the delivery of locomotives and similar questions. 

Marshal Fogh said that they had not, for the reason that the Reparation 
Commission had not yet existed and did not yet exist. 

Mr. Polk thought that on that basis it would be easy for the Armistice 
Commissions to seriously embarrass the Reparation Commission. 

M. PiGHON remarked that all matters heretofore adjusted had been con- 
trolled by the Supreme Council. 

M. SciALOjA added that the conception of reparation only existed by 
virtue of the coming into force of the Treaty. 

Mr. Polk said that he was surprised to learn that the financial experts 
had not been consulted. He thought that the American financial experts had 
at least given an opinion on these matters. 

M. PicHON said that the French Government could not yield on this point. 

Mr. Polk remarked that if the docks and similar material now proposed 
to be demanded were received, the United States would get something, 
otherwise they would not. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the principle of demanding fioating docks 
and similar material should be maintained, at the same time giving instruc- 
tions that only the large ones and those belonging to the German Govern- 
ment or in which it had a pfedominating interest should be taken. 

Mr. Polk thought that the Naval Representatives could easily agree on 
that basis. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the Naval Representatives should immedi- 
ately meet and settle this question. 

M. Pighon remarked that the question was a very urgent one inasmuch 
as it had to be settled before the Protocol, which was to be submitted the 
following Saturday, could be drafted. The Naval Representatives should 
come to a conclusion by the following day at the latest and communicate the 
same to M. Berthelot and M. Fromageot. 





Captain Fuller, R.N., said he understood then that the Committee of 
Naval Experts might call upon the German Government to make over by 
tvay of reparation ; (i ) Government docks ; (2) docks, cranes, etc., in which the 
German Government had a predominating interest; and, (3) docks, cranes, 
etc., the removal of which would not affect the working of ports in which they 
were situated either from the Allied or from the German point of view. 

(It was decided: 

(1) to accept the principle of the responsibility of the German Govern- 

ment for the sinking of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow. 

(2) that the Committee of Naval Representatives of the Principal Allied 

and Associated Powers should meet immediately and agree as to 
the reparation to be exacted from the German Government for the 
sinking of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow, being guided by the 
principle that docks and similar material belonging to the German 
Government or in which it had a predominating interest, or too large 
to be suitable for present German maritime uses, should be taken by 
way of reparation.) 

3. (The Council had before it a report of the Naval Representatives of the 
Dispatch of Naval Principal Allied and Associated Powers relative to the dis- 
Vessels to Flensburg patch of naval vessels to Flensburg (see Appendix D).) 

M. PicHON suggested that the recommendations contained in this report 
be adopted. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he only wished to recall the fact that although 
it had been intended to send three battalions to Schleswig, only two battalions 
would go there. It was worth considering, in view of the adoption of the 
Naval Representatives’ recommendation not to send Allied warships to 
Flensburg, whether this force was sufficient. 

(It was decided : 

to accept the report of the Naval Representatives of the Principal 

Allied and Associated Powers relative to despatching naval vessels to 

Flensburg (see Appendix D).) 


4. M. PiGHON thought that, as the Central Territorial Committee was not 
Request of the Central Unanimous, the best procedure was for it to submit 
Territorial Committee for majority and minority reports which would be dis- 
Instructions on the cussed and settled by the Council at its meeting on 
Qiusiio^ofDobrudja_ the following Saturday .3 

andofiheSerbo-Bulganan ^ -ii . i-. 

Froniier, in connexion Laroche observed that certain delegations had 

with the Reply to ike Stated that the opinion held by them relative to the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Counter- Bulgarian frontier might be influenced by the Council’s 
Proposals solution of the Dobrudja question; certain other delega- 

tions had stated that their opinion would not be changed by such a solution. 

Mr. Polk inquired if the question of Dobrudja were not a short one 
susceptible of being settled immediately. 
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M. PiCHON remarked that he could only say that the opinion of the French 
Government was that Dobrudja, a province belonging to an Allied Govern- 
ment, should not be taken away from it and given over to Bulgaria, an enemy. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that he was not insisting on that matter being 
settled now. The only point before the Council was what kind of an answer 
should be sent to Bulgaria. He quite understood that in this answer there 
would be nothing relative to transferring Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 

M. Laroche said that the settlement of the Dobrudja question was inti- 
mately connected with that of Bessarabia. 

Mr. Pt)LK replied that in his opinion the question of Bessarabia should not 
be discussed at the present moment particularly on account of the situation 
in Russia. 

M. PiCHON agreed. 

M. Laroche said that if the question of Bessarabia were not to be raised 
he thought the question of Dobrudja should likewise not be raised. 

Mr. Polk thought that at some other time or in some other form, by the 
medium of another Treaty or action on the part of the League of Nations, the 
question of Dobrudja could be brought up. 

M. PiGHON said the French Government absolutely did not agree to any 
solution contemplating the transfer of Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 

M. Laroche thought that if the matter were left for future action in the 
manner intimated, with the implication that Dobrudja would eventually be 
transferred to Bulgaria, it was equivalent to certainly depriving Roumania 
of this province. 

Mr. Polk remarked that the cliief trouble was that Roumania had been 
given everything she wanted in a territorial way without any equivalent being 
demanded. The time to bargain would have been when Rouraania’s terri- 
torial requests had been freely granted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that it would be sufficient to say in the answer 
to the Bulgarian counter-proposals that in a Treaty with Bulgaria the question 
of Dobrudja could not be raised. 

M. Berthelot agreed. He thought that it would be inadvisable to men- 
tion anything further, particularly in regard to the League of Nations. 

(The suggestion of Sir Eyre Crowe met with approval and the discussion 
of the questions of Dobrudja and the Serho-Bulgarian frontier were fixed 
for the meeting of Saturday, November Ist, 1919.) 

5. M. Berthelot, referring to the draft instructions to the Inter-Allied 
Commission charged with examining into the evacuation 
of the Baltic Provinces, called attention to Section X 
thereof (h,d. 77 / Appendix G). 

In the first paragraph of that Section it was provided 
that: Tn order to accomplish its mission, the Allied 
Commission shall have at its disposal the personnel of the 
British and French Allied Missions now operating in Esthonia, Latvia and 
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Lithuania with a view to preventing any isolated initiative or divergence of 
action.’ He observed that no mention had been made of Italian and 
American Commissions. He thought that the j^aragraph should be redrafted 
so as to include the personnel of the Military Missions of all the Allied and 
Associated Powers. He understood that there was no Italian Military 
Mission in that region but that there was an American one. 

Mr. Polk stated that there was no American Military Mission in that 
region, but that he had no objection to the change proposed. 

(It was decided : 

to modify Section X of the draft instructions to the Inter-AItied Com- 
mission charged with examining into the evacuation of the Baltic Provinces 
(n.D. 77 , t Appendix C), so that the first paragraph thereof should read as 
follows : ‘In order to accomplish its mission, the Inter-Allied Commission 
shall have at its disposal the personnel of the Military Missions of all 
the Allied and Associated Powers now operating in Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, with a view to preventing any isolated initiative or divergence 
of action.’) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, October 30, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 9 

Project of a Note to the Geiman Government 

By the terais of the final provisions of the Treaty signed at Versailles, June 28, 
1919, it has been stipulated that: 

‘A first proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will be drawn up as soon 
as the Treaty has been ratified by Germany on the one hand, and by three of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers on the other hand.’ 

The President of the Peace Conference has the honour of calling to the attention 
of the German Government that three of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, namely, the British Empire, France and Italy on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other, have ratified the Treaty and that the condition above re- 
ferred to has been fulfilled. 

The other Allied and Associated Powers who have, up to the present day made 
known their ratification, are Belgium, Poland and Siam. 

In execution of the said provisions, and if the various acts necessary to the coming 
into force of the Treaty be fulfilled in time, there will take place in Paris on 

November igiP) at o’clock, the proces-verbal of the deposit of these 

ratifications. The German Govei-nment is requested to be kind enough to parti- 
cipate. 

The final provision[s] of the Treaty add; 

‘From the date of this first proces-verbal, the Treaty will come into force 
between the High Contracting Parties who have ratified it. For the determina- 

® Punctuation as in original. 



tion of all periods of time provided for in the present Treaty, this date will be 

the date of the coming into force of the Treaty.’ 

This entry into force of the Treaty entails certain consequences which should 
be considered: 

1. The beginning of operations by the Inter-Allied High Commission of the 
Rhineland, (Arrangement,^ Article 2); 

2. The beginning of operations by military, naval and air delegations, at the 
present time in Germany, as military, naval and air commissions of control 
(Treaty, article 203); 

3. The beginning of operations by the Reparations Commission; (Treaty, 
article 233 and annex II paragraph 5) ; 

4. Transfer of sovereignty for Memel (Treaty, article gg) and for Danzig 
(Treaty, article 100), resulting in the evacuation of the troops, and German 
authorities, and the taking possession of these territories by the Interallied troops; 

5. Transfer of Government in the Saar Basin (Treaty, article 49 and annex, 
paragraph 16); 

6. Transfer of temporary Government in the territory of Upper Silesia, sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite (Treaty, article 88 and annex, paragraphs i and 2) ; resulting 
in the evacuation of German troops, and authorities to be designated by the 
Commission, and the occupation by the Inter-Allied troops as well as the beginning 
of operations by the Commission of Government and of Plebiscite on this territory; 

7. Transfer of temporary administration in the territory of Schleswig submitted 

to a plebiscite (Treaty, article 109), resulting in the evacuation of German, troops 
and authorities, and occupation by the Inter-Allied troops, as well as the beginning 
of operations by the Commission of Administration and of Plebiscite on this terri- 
tory; _ . . ' . 

8. Beginning of the 15 day period in which must be effected the evacuation and 
the transfer of temporary administrations in the territories submitted to a plebis- 
cite: Eastern Prussia, Allenstein (Treaty, article 95) and Eastern Prussia, Marien- 
werder (Treaty, article 97), resulting in the evacuation of German troops and 
authorities, and occupation by the Inter-Allied troops, as well as the beginning 
of operations by the Commissions of Administration and of Plebiscite on these 
territories, 

9. Beginning of the 15 day period in which the Commissions of Delimitation 
must begin their operations. 

The German Government is invited to send to Paris for the ^ duly 

accredited representatives to : 

1. Agree with the representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers as to the 
conditions of establishment of the Commissions of Government and of administra- 
tion and plebiscite, the handing over of powers, the transfer of services, the entry 
of Inter-Allied troops, the evacuation of German troops and authorities, and all 
other measures above provided for. 

Attention is now called to the fact that the German authorities must leave on the 
spot all installations of service or dwelling as well as the documents which are to 
be used upon the immediate entry into action of the Inter- Allied authorities; that 
the German troops must also leave on the spot all installations occupied by them. 

2. Agree with the Staff of the Marshal, Gommander-in- Chief of the Allied and 
Associated Armies, as to conditions of transport of Inter-Allied troops. 

* i.e. the Rhineland Agreement of June 28, 1919 {Treaty Series, 1919, No. 7. Gmd. 222). 



Appendix B to No. 9 

Conclusions arrived at by the British, French, Italian and Japanese Naval Advisers to the 
Peace Delegation\/\ on the subject of Reparation for the sinking of the German Warships 
at Scapa at Meeting held at Ministry of Marine at 3.00 p.m. on 2gth October igig. 

Note-. The U.S. Naval Adviser has a minority report. 

In view of the reparation claims that German[y] had already incurred under the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, it was not considered feasible to make any further 
financial or material demands other than the following, which, however, cannot 
be regarded as complete compensation to the Allied and Associated Powers for 
the losses incurred through the sinking of the modern German men-of-war at Scapa. 

2. The further claims which it was considered should be put forward are as 
follows ; 

(a) For the capital ships sunk. 

A number of floating docks now in German ports, whose total lifting 
capacity is equivalent to that of the capital ships sunlc, should be surrendered 
to the Allied and Associated Powers. The aggregate tonnage is 370,740 tons. 

{b) For the five light-cruisers sunk. 

The following light-cruisers, left to Germany under the Peace Treaty, 
should be surrendered to the Allied and Associated Powers : — 

Konigsberg 

Pillau 

Graudenz 

Regensberg 

Strassburg 

{c) For the fifty T.B.D.s sunk. 

A number of small floating docks, floating cranes, tugs, dredges, and other 
floating port material of an equivalent displacement to the fifty destroyers 
should be surrendered to the Allied and Associated Powers. The aggregate 
displacement is 41,800 tons. 

Note: A certain number of these ships have since been salved and are in a bad 

condition. The raising of these vessels has incurred a considerable expenditure, 

and consequently it is not considered that these vessels can be placed to the 

credit of the German Government in the above demands. 

3. With a view to carrying out the above conditions the German Government 
shall undertake to supply to the Allied Naval Commission of Control within ten 
days of the deposit of the ratifications of the Peace Treaty, a complete list of all 
floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers, etc., now in German possession, 
and to surrender such floating docks and additional material as may be notified to 
them by the Allied Naval Commission of Control. 

4. The distribution of docks, cranes, tugs, and dredges, etc., surrendered to the 
Allied and Associated Powers, under the above conditions, should be considered 
in conjunction with the disposal of the enemy surface vessels. 

5. That on the understanding that the Supreme Council have decided to hold 
the German Government solely responsible for the sinking of these ships at Scapa, 
it is desirable that all the German officers and men belonging to these ships should 
be repatriated as early as possible, with the exception of any whose surrender is 
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lequired undei Aiticle 228 of the Tieaty of Peace. The Geiman Government 
should, however, agree to the reparation demanded, before it is effected. 

6. With regard to the moneys salved from the German warships at Scapa, it was 
considered that such moneys should be placed to the credit of the Reparation 
Fund. Individual claims can be made good by the German Government. 

7. It was not considered that the torpedo boat destroyer B-98 could be retained 
as compensation for one of the destroyers sunk at Scapa; but that she should be 
claimed as one of the forty-two torpedo boat destroyers to be surrendered under 
the Peace Treaty. 


Appendix G to No, 9 


Office of Naval Adviser 


From: U.S. Naval Adviser. 
To; Supreme Council. 


Hotel Crillon, Paris, France. 

October 30, igig. 


Subject'. Minority Report on Memorandum submitted to Supreme Council by the 
British Delegation regarding Responsibility for sinking of German warships 
at Scapa Flow, and other questions connected therewith. 


Refeience: (a) Report Board of Admirals, June 23, 1919. 

(b) Letter of M. Clemenceau to German Delegation of June 25, 1919. 

(c) S. H. Bulletin 756 of October 22, 1919. 

(d) S. H, Bulletin [i]i48 of October 25, 1919. 

(e) Report Board of Admirals, October 29, 1919. 

1. The German Government was responsible for failing to take preventive 
measures against sinking of the interned German vessels. In consequence the 
Armistice was violated, and this justifies a demand for Reparations. 

2. The German Naval Officials in command at Scapa Flow were responsible 
as active agents in sinking the vessels. This justifies a demand for the trial and 
punishment, if convicted, of such officers. 

3. The Reparations demanded should in principle be confined to further 
delivery of naval material. German naval material available for Reparations, 
according to reference (a) consists of: — 


(a) Of Military Value. 

(1) Five (5) Light Cruisers (Graudenz, Koenigsberg, Pillau, Regeruburg, 
and Strassburg). 

(2) Fourteen (14) Destroyers (1908-9 program). 

(3) Eight (8) Torpedo Boats. 

(A) Of Small Military Value. 

(1) Fourteen (14) Pre-Dreadnaughts (igoo-igo6 types) (about 182,000 
tons in all). 

(2) Nine Light Cruisers (Gazelle and Hamburg Glasses). 

(3) One (i) Cruiser (Roon). 

(4) Twenty-three (23) Destroyers (1906-7 program and later). 
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(c) of Little or jVb Militaty Value. 

(1) Seven (7) Battleships (Kaiser Friedrich and Brandenburg Glasses). 

(2) Eight (8) Coast Defence ships (Hagen Glass). 

(3) Two (2) Cruisers {Prinz Heinrich and Fiirst Bismarck). 

(4) Six (6) Light Cruisers (5 of Hertha class and Kaiserin Augusta) . 

(5) Thirty-six (36) Destroyers. 

(6) Sixty-four (64) Torpedo Boats. 

[d) Naval Docks (At Wilhelmshaven) . 

(1) Three (3) Large Docks, one of 40,000 tons. 

(2) One (i) Pntonn [Pontoon] Dock, 1,500 tons. 

(3) Four (4) Torpedo Boat Docks 4,000 tons. 

The entire Reparations could be taken from classes (a), (b) and (d) 
mentioned above, reckoning either on tonnage basis, or based on value 
for scrap. In class (c) would still remain sufficient Naval Forces for 
Germany’s needs to assist in maintaining internal order. 

Note : At time of sinking of German vessels in Scapa Flow, there were 
in port 50 German Destroyers, of which fifteen (15) were not sunk, four 
were salved later, another is being salved. Majority Report, reference 
(c), demands Reparations for fifty (50) Destroyers. 

4. In regard to the sum of 34,642 marks, 20 pfennings, the Germans have claimed 
some of this money as personal property of officers and men. Such of this money 
as can be proved by them to be personal property, should be paid to German 
officers and men entitled to it, as personal property of war prisoners is not subject 
to confiscation. The remainder should be placed in Reparation Fund. 

5. The German Destroyer B-98 was engaged in bringing mails to German 
vessels interned at Scapa Flow, was provided with proper authority to make the 
trip, and was flying the white flag. It is not alleged to have had any part in the 
sinking of the German vessels, or to have been guilty of any warlike act However 
justifiable her seizure may have been at the moment, her indefinite retention is 
not justified by International Law, and she should be released and restored to 
Germany pendmg further dispositions. 

N. A. MgCully. 


Appendix D to No. 9 

Report of Allied Representatives on Dispatch of Naval Vessels to Flensburg. 

According to the decision taken on October 25 by the Supreme Council,’ the 
Naval Representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers met on 
Monday, October 27, at 15 o’clock, in the Ministry of Marine, in order to deter- 
mine whether, on account of the recent events at Flensburg, they deem it possible 
to send battleships to that port. 

The* Naval Representatives express the following opinion : 

First-. From a maritime point of view, the sending of light ships (light cruisers, 
destroyers or gunboats) is possible, but it is unnecessary for them to enter the port 
and stay there. 

r See No. 6, minute 8. 

* French texts of the ensuing portion of this report and of M. Pichon’s proposal for its 
adoption (see minute 3 above) areprintedbyA.TardieuandF.deJessen,op. cit.,pp. 327-8. 



Second: Great Britain, the United States and France are the only great powers 
which have ships available to fulfil this mission. 

Third: They think that, in case one or several battleships were sent immediately, 
the Gommander-in-Ghief would be placed in a difficult situation, if, as is probable, 
the Danes would ask him for assistance which he would be unable to give; and, as 
he would be in a German port, the Germans might assume a hostile attitude 
towards him, which would necessitate immediate action on the spot, and an 
ulterior action of the Supreme Council. 

Fourth: In case the Supreme Council should decide to send ships, it is indispens- 
able for it to determine in a precise manner what line of conduct the Commander- 
in-Chief must observe. 

Fifth: The Naval Representatives think that it is not judicious to send Allied 
battleships for ‘demonstration’ purposes only, before the day under which the 
Allied Naval Forces are to arrive, with troops, for the plebiscite of Schleswig, 
according to the stipulations of the Peace Treaty. 


No. 10 

H. D. 8o.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichofs Room, Qiiai d'Orsay, Paris, on Saturday, 

November i, igig, at lo.oo a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Qjuentin. 

Italy: M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat : U.S.A. : Mr. B. Winthrop. British Empire : Gapt. G. 

Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for the items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: Dr. J. B. Scott, Rear Admiral McCully, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Dr. I. Bow- 
man, Colonel J. A. Logan, Commander Koehler, Captain Gordon. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Admiral Groves R.N., Hon. C. H. 
Tufton, Mr. A. W. Malkin, Mr. A. Leeper, Commander Smith R.N., Com- 
mander Dunne R.N., Captain Fuller R.N., Commander McNamara R.N. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Desticker, General Le Rond, 
M. H. Berenger, M. Laroche, Commandant Le Vavasseur, M. Fromageot, 
Gapitaine Roper. 

Italy: General Gavallero, Gontre-Amiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Vannu- 
telli-Rey, M. Galli, M. Pilotti, Gapitaine de Corvette Ruspoli, Prince Boncom- 
pagni. 

Japan: M. Adatci, Commandant Ohsumi, M. Nagaoka, M. Shigemitsu. 

I. (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation dated 

Powers of General October 28, igig (see Appendix A).) 

Milne in Asia Minor SiR Eyre Crowe stated the question was a very simple 
one, and was summarized in the note from the British Delegation which had 
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been circulated among the members of the Council. The Council had ap- 
pointed, at some prior time, General Milne as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied forces in Asia Minor: it seemed that neither the French nor the Italian 
authorities had been informed of the decision of the Council. 

M. PicHON thought indeed that the question could not raise any difficulty 
so long as the beginning of the note, as submitted to the Council, was altered 
slightly: the British Delegation had said that the General Officer command- 
ing the British troops at Constantinople and in Asia Minor (Syria excepted) 
had been appointed Commander-in-Ghief of the Allied forces in those 
regions. This assertion was correct, as far as Turkey in Asia was concerned, 
but the question of the command at Constantinople was the object of nego- 
tiations between the British and French Governments. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed with this remark, but asked, above all, that the 
French and Italian military authorities be informed of the decisions of the 
Supreme Council, which had recognized the authority of General Milne. 

M. Berthelot thought that there could be no doubt whatsoever on this 
question, and added he could not understand the misunderstanding which 
had taken place, for the necessary information had been given at the same 
time to M. de France^ and to General Franchet d’Esperey. 

M. SciALOjA asked that the same instructions be repeated to the Italian 
military authorities. 

M. PiOHON agreed that this information should be reiterated. 

(It was decided; 

that the French and Itahan Delegations take the necessary steps to 
inform their representatives in Turkey that the Supreme Council had 
appointed General MUne as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in 
Asia Minor, Syria excepted. (See Appendix A).) 

2 . (The Council had before it a draft note prepared by the Drafting 
Committee (see Appendix B).) 

Draft Note to the Fromageot commented upon this draft note and re- 

German Government ];j;jarked that the Drafting Committee had taken account of 

the Treaty into observations made at the preceding meeting of the 

force Supreme Council, and also that the new draft was presented 

by all the members of the Committee. 

General Weygand said that the draft, as prepared by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, invited the German Government to send representatives to Paris on 
November 6th. ^ He would like to know whether on the 6th of November 
they could profitably discuss with the German delegates: would the Com- 
missions be ready on that date? 

M. Berthelot said that he had proposed November 6th to take into 
account the wish expressed by General Weygand himself that the conference 
should take place as soon as possible, but it could easily be put off for a few days. 

’ M. Defrance was French High Commissioner at Constantinople. 

^ In the text of appendix B in the filed original this date had been altered to November lo 
in accordance with M, Pichon’s proposal below. 



General Weygand thought that from a military standpoint they would 
certainly be ready on November 6th, but that perhaps that date might be a 
little early for the Commissions. 

M. PiCHON proposed the loth instead of the 6th. 

(This proposal was adopted.) 

(It was decided: 

that the draft note to the German Government, prepared hy the Draft- 
ing Committee, relative to putting the Treaty into force, be approved, and 
that the German Government be asked to send representatives to be in 
Paris on the 10th, and not on the 6th, of November, 1919. (See Appendix 
B).) 


Draft Protocol 
between the Allied 
and Associated 
Powers and Ger- 
many relative to 
confirming the obli- 
gations imposed 
upon the German 
Government by the 
Armistice 


(The Council had before it a draft Protocol, prepared by the Drafting 
Committee (see Appendix C).) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon the draft pre- 
pared by the Drafting Committee, and remarked that there 
was occasion to modify the draft on the following points:^ 

(1) Page I, point 3 [2]^^: Eliminate in the second line the 
word ‘immediately’ and add after the words, ‘in Russian 
territory.’ the words, ‘as soon as the Allies judge opportune.’ 

(2) Page I, point 4 [3]^: Substitute the word, ‘coercive’ 
for the word, ‘consecutive.’ 

(3) Page I, point 5 [4]'^: Substitute the word ‘fiduciary’ 
for the word, ‘judicial’. 

(4) Page 2, point 6 [5]“^: Add to the end of the paragraph, ‘destruction 
in the North Sea of certain submarines on their way to England to be handed 
over.’ 

(5) Page 3, point 1 1 [10]^; Add to the end of the paragraph, ‘and various 
other merchant vessels.’ 

(6) Page 4 : Add to the end of the second paragraph,® ‘and the destruction 
in the North Sea of certain submarines on their way to England to be handed 
over.’ 

(7) Page 4, point 2® : Add to the end of the paragraph ‘also the three sub- 
marine engines of U-146, which still remained to be clelivered in reparation 
for submarines destroyed in the North Sea.’ 

He explained that in point i of page i they had mentioned an interval of 
thirty-one days expiring December nth, 1918. Was this exact? 

Marshal Fogh said it was not quite right; the time limit had been ex- 
ceeded by mutual consent and in consequence of various agreements. There 
was no need to mention it. On the other hand, he considered that as re- 
garded handing over of rolling stock, the Germans had not, properly speaking, 


3 From the following amendments and observations it appears that the text in appendix G 
had been substantially revised to take account of them. The page references to the text 
before the Supreme Council do not invariably correspond with the original of appendix G. 
•t Gf. resolution (3) at the end of this minute. 

5 Paragraph beginning; ‘Lastly, the Allied and Associated Powers cannot overlook . . . .’ 
® The antepenultimate paragraph of the draft protocol in appendix C. 
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committed any real violation of the Armistice. There had been certain slow- 
ness of execution. It would be a mistake therefore to treat as equally serious 
the nonfulfilment of that clause and specific violations of the Armistice like 
the Scapa Flow incident and the non-evacuation of the Baltic Provinces. It 
would perhaps be better to mention in the beginning of the note the more 
important questions, and to consider secondary violations in a final para- 
graph. 

M. Fromageot said that they had followed the order of the clauses of the 
Armistice conventions ; obviously that might be modified. From a legal point 
of view, on the other hand, he felt obliged to remark that the fact of an obli- 
gation being in course of fulfilment did not prevent their considering it un- 
executed. 

Marshal Foch thought that it would be sufficient to say that, on that 
point, the Allied and Associated Powers had not received full satisfaction. 
He wished to repeat, in that case, that there was no formal violation of the 
Armistice, and that it would be well not to confuse in the same category 
formal violations and incomplete execution. 

M. Berthelot said it had seemed advantageous to make a complete 
enumeration, but he wished to remark that, in the last part, they had to take 
into account the arguments the Marshal had in mind, and that, doubtless, 
it would be sufficient to omit in that last part, paragraphs Nos. 4. and 5 of 
page 4. 

M. PiCHON summed up that they were agreed to modify the first paragraph 
of page I in the following manner: ‘The obligations, etc., have not been 
carried out, or have not received full satisfaction.’ 

(This suggestion was adopted.) 

Marshal Foch wished to remark that as for point 2,“* they could not 
reproach the Germans with not having made the reimbursement of the up- 
keep expenses of the troops of occupation, for the simple reason that they had 
not yet told them the total amount of these expenses. It would therefore be 
better to omit the paragraph. 

M. Berthelot thought it was all the easier, as the obligation was covered 
by the Treaty. 

M. PiCHON concluded that the Council decided to omit this paragraph. 

M. Fromageot stated that with regard to Germany’s obligation to deliver 
documents, specie, valuables carried away by her troops, they had not felt 
in a position to mention the valuables removed from the prisoners’ camps, 
as the Minister of Finance had demanded, because the Armistice did not 
speak of it. 

Mr. Polk thought that, although he did not suppose that his Naval 
Experts would raise objections on the point, he wished to make a reservation 
on point 6 [5]^* of the Committee’s draft. Similarly, he felt he must make a 
reservation on point 1 1 [10]'* of the draft, concerning the handing over of the 
fourteen tank vessels which had been demanded. He believed, further, that 
on this point it might be possible to find a text which would satisfy at once 



the American Delegation on the one hand, and the British and the French 
on the other. 

M. Berthelot stated they had already taken care to avoid a text which 
appeared to imply a decision by the American Government on property in 
these vessels. 

Mr. Polk added that the American Government did not consider that the 
demand for the handing over of those tank vessels could be maintained. 

M. Berthelot wished to remark that the Supreme Council had taken a 
decision on the subject, namely that a German obligation existed although, 
as between the Allies, the question might be examined anew."^ 

Mr. Polk did not wish to raise, at that time, the question in its entirety, 
but could not help remarking that if the decision which M. Berthelot re- 
called had not been taken, there would not have been a violation of the 
Armistice, in that case, on the part of the Germans. He was hoping that the 
Drafting Committee would prepare a text which would permit of an agree- 
ment. 

M. Henry Berenger stated that they did not at that time have to 
examine the question of real property in the tank ships, nor what was the 
legal position of the Deutsche Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellschaft. That 
was a question that belonged to the Reparations Commission; for the 
moment the question was : why had the ships which had been demanded in 
virtue of certain clauses of the Armistice, not been delivered, especially at a 
time when tonnage and fuel were everywhere the universal need ? He thought 
the British Delegation believed, as he did, that there was there a real obstruc- 
tion on the part of Germany. 

Mr. Polk thought that the question before this meeting was to revise the 
protocol and not to discuss in its entirety the question of the tank ships which, 
however, he was ready to discuss. He simply wished to make a reservation, 
and he was convinced that the Drafting Committee would manage to agree 
on a text which would not bring up the whole question. 

M. Berthelot said that a distinction should be made between the two 
points : ist, the attitude of the Allies towards the Germans : the Germans had 
been asked to deliver the ships; they ought to do it. 2nd, if the Supreme 
Council had several times decided that the tank ships were to be sent to the 
Firth of Forth it was no longer a matter of settling the question in substance; 
and discussion remained possible as between the Allies and America. But it 
was important to introduce in the protocol a clause. If they were not to do so 
they would unintentionally be deciding the question in substance and to the 
advantage of Germany. 

Mr. Polk thought that the remarks of M. Berthelot might be accurate, 
but as time was short, he would for the moment confine himself to making 
a reservation. 

M. Clemenceatj concluded that it was understood, then, that the protocol 
would contain a clause on that subject, but for the moment the Council 
decided to reserve the text. 

7 See Vol, I, No. 66 , minute i . 



Sir Eyre Crowe asked with regard to point No. 12 of the Com- 
mittee’s draft whether it would not be advisable to examine it at the same 
time as the draft reply to the German note of October loth [12th] on the 
sale of aeronautical material which figured on the agenda of that morning.® 
M. Fromageot thought that the question would present itself more 
profitably a little later. He would have some observations to make which 
would satisfy the technical experts ; and at that time could also be examined 
the draft reply which Sir Eyre Crowe mentioned. He added that, following 
point No. 12 [i i]/ it would be right to alter the text of the paragraph begin- 
ning with the words, ‘A certain number of stipulations, etc.’ ; it shopld read : 
‘Unexecuted or incompletely executed stipulations’ so as to take into account 
the observations offered some time before by Marshal Foch. 

M. Clemenceau said that they then had to decide what reparations they 
were going to exact for the Scapa Flow incident. 

Captain Fuller pointed out that the Naval Experts had not been able to 
come to an agreement. The Representative of the United States had made 
a reservation on the subject of floating docks that ought to be exacted.® 
Commandant Le Vavasseur stated that he for his part had submitted — 
and his British, Italian and Japanese colleagues were of the same opinion — 
that it was inadvisable to specify the percentage of large and small docks that 
ought to be demanded for the tonnage that was to be replaced. They had 
thought it sufficient to fix only the total, leaving it to the Commission of 
Naval Control to make the choice. The American Delegate alone had been 
of a different opinion. 

Commandant Le Vavasseur repeated that they had all been agreed upon 
the principle that the handing over of naval material ought to be demanded 
and agreed also upon the amount of tonnage that should be claimed as 
reparation. Their difference existed in the proportion as between large and 
small docks. 

Captain Fuller agreed that was the situation. 

Mr. Polk wished to ask for what reason they could not specify at this time 
the proportion of great docks and small docks to be delivered. 

Captain Fuller replied that it was because this raised the question of the 
docks at Dantzig, for it was at Dantzig that two of the biggest docks Germany 
possessed were situated. 

Mr. Polk said that, in the absence of his naval experts, it was difficult for 
him to take a decision. He fell, however, as he had already stated to the 
Council, that this question brought up the problem of the extent of Germany’s 
ability to make reparation, and for that reason came within the province of 
the Reparations Commission; he confined himself to making a reservation 
and proposed that the discussion be resumed that afternoon. (This proposal 
was adopted.) 

M, Fromageot wished to draw the attention of the Council to the third 
obligation which the protocol imposed on Germany, to take into account the 

® See minute 4 below. 

® Gf. No. 9, minute 2 and appendix C. 



remarks which had been presented to the Committee by technical experts. 
They, therefore, proposed to alter the text which the Council had before it 
in the following manner: 

‘third — to make over to the Allied and Associated Governments the value 
of the aeronautical material which had been exported, according to the 
decision that would be given, and the estimate made or notified by the 
President of the Commission on Aeronautical Control, as provided in 
article aio of the Treaty of Peace, before the 31st January, 1920’. 

It was the President of the Commission who would decide whether the ex- 
ported material were civil or military, and who as a result of that decision, 
would determine the sum that Germany ought to pay. 

M. SciALOjA remarked that the notification to Germany would be made 
by the President, but that the decision would have to be taken by the Com- 
mission itself. 

M. pROMAGEOT explained that the technical experts had agreed that the 
President be trusted with the power of deciding whether the material in 
question were civil or military. 

Captain Roper stated that the Supreme Council had had to make a 
decision on this point on the 29th September (h.d. 63),'° on the point being 
raised by the British Delegation. In the text prepared by the British Delega- 
tion the President had been mentioned, but in their minds it was clear that 
the President was merely the interpreter of the Commission. 

M. Berthelot added that this meant the decision of the Commission as 
notified by the President. 

M. Clemenceau explained that of course the Commission could always 
delegate its powers to the President. 

M. Fromageot made the comment that the two following paragraphs, 
Nos. 4 and 5 on page 4, ought to be omitted in the light of the explanations 
just offered by Marshal Foch, but that the Drafting Committee thought that 
there was still ground for adding to the final paragraph the following phrase 
which was dictated by the analogous terms of paragraph 1 8 of the annex to 
part VIII of the Treaty: ‘Germany pledges itself not to consider these 
measures as acts of war.’ 

M, Clemenceau did not think this a very happy addition. What were 
they going to do if Germany should refuse to sign that phrase? 

Marshal Foch announced himself quite hostile to that phrase. 

M. Scialoja wished to raise another question. In his opinion it would be 
well to ask the Germans to come armed with full powers to sign the protocol, 
but expressly on the understanding that that protocol would not be still 
subject to ratification by the National Assembly. Were they not to take this 
precaution they would expose themselves to the anomaly that the Treaty 
would have come into force while the protocol was in the air; for certain 
articles of the German Constitution left it an open question whether the 
document that they wished to have the German representatives sign would 
be valid without ratification by the legislative authorities. 

See Vol. I, No. 67, minute 2. 
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M. Fromagkot wished to point out that in their draft note it was stated 
on page 2 that the German repixsentative who was to sign the protocol must 
be armed with full powers.” 

M. SciALOjA explained that this meant full powers to sign, but it was 
necessary that this signature should hold Germany without ratification. 

M. Fromageot thought it would be sufficient to modify the first paragraph 
on page 2 of the draft note in the following manner : 

‘The German Government is therefore asked to give to the Germair 
representatives, authorized to sign the prock-verbal for the deposit of rati- 
fications, full powers to sign at the same time the protocol of which a copy 
is hereto attached and which provides without further delay for this settle- 
ment.’ 

(It was decided; 

to approve the draft Protocol prepared by the Drafting Committee 
(see Appendix C) to be signed by a representative of the German Govern- 
ment upon the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Peace, with the 
following modifications:” 

(1) Page 1, paragraph 1 : ‘The obligations [. . .] have not been executed or 

have not been entirely fulfilled.’ 

(2) Page 1, paragraph 2:” Eliminate the words ‘within a period of thirty 

days ending on December II, 1919 [1918].’ 

(3) Page 1, paragraph 3 This paragraph to be entirely eliminated. 

(4) Page 1, paragraph 4:” Eliminate in the second line the word, ‘immedi- 

ately’ and add to the fourth line the words, ‘as soon as the Allies 
judge opportune.’ 

(5) Page 1, paragraph 6;'® In the third line substitute the word ‘coercive’ 

for ‘consecutive’. 

(6) Page 1, paragraph 7 In the third line substitute the word, ‘fiduciary’ 

for the word, ‘judicial’. 

(7) Page 2, paragraph 2;” Add at the end of this paragraph the words, 

‘and the destruction in the North Sea of certain submarines on their 
way to England to be handed over’. 

(8) Page 2, paragraph 3 This clause is provisionally reserved. 

(9) Page 2, paragraph 4 line 1, substitute for ‘Clauses of the Armistice’, 

‘Armistice Convention’. 

(10) Page 3, paragraph 3:'* The first part of this paragraph is reserved, 

and at the end thereof are to be added the words, ‘and various other 
merchant vessels.’ 

(11) Page 3, paragraph 5 Between the words, ‘unexecuted’ and ‘stipu- 

lations’ insert the words, ‘or incompletely executed’. 

” See appendix B. 

” Cf. note 3 above. 

” Numbered paragraph i in appendix C. 

” Omitted from appendix G. 

” The paragraph references in resolutions 4-9 correspond respectively to numbered 
paragraphs s-y in appendix C. 

Draft paragraph in lieu of numbered paragraph 10 in appendix C (cf. note 3 above). 
Paragraph immediately following numbered paragraph n in appendix C. 
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(12) Page 4, paragraph 2:^ Add at the end ol this paragrapn, ana tne 

destruction in the North Sea of certain submarines on their tvay to 
England to he handed over’. 

(13) The next paragraph's was reserved provisionally. 

(14) Page 4, paragraph 4:® This paragraph to be modified so as to read: 

‘To dehver within a period of ten days, from the date of the signa- 
ture of the present Protoeol, the machinery and engines of sub- 
marines U-137, U-138 and IJ-150 by way of reparation for the 
destruction of submarine UC-48, as well as of the three engines of 
submarine U-146, which still remained to be delivered in reparation 
■* for the submarines destroyed in the North Sea.’ 

(15) Change paragraph 5 on page 4,"‘ to read: ‘... according to the deci- 

sion that will he taken, the estimate made and modified [notified]^® 
by the Aeronautic Control Commission as provided for in Article 
210 of the Treaty of Peace and before January 31, 1920.’ 

(16) To omit the two last paragraphs'* of the same page. 

It was further decided : 

that on account of the changes made in the Protocol, the first paragraph 
on page 2 of the draft note to the German Government” should be modi- 
fied in the following manner: 

‘The German Government is therefore asked to give to the German repre- 
sentatives authorized to sign the proces-verbal for the deposit of ratifica- 
tions, full powers to sign at the same time the Protocol of which a copy is 
hereto attached and which provides without further delay for this settle- 
ment.’) 


4. (The Council had before it a draft reply prepared by the French Dele- 
gation (see Appendix D).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe proposed to refer this draft back to 
the Drafting Committee for examination, and also to 
state whether the text thereof agreed with the resolutions 
which had just been taken. 

(This proposition was adopted.) 

(It was decided: 

(1) to refer hack to the Drafting Committee the draft reply to the note 

from the German Government dated October 12th, (See Appendix 

D); 

(2) that the Drafting Committee would decide whether the note and the 

protocol which the Allied and Associated Powers had decided to 
send, did not render superfluous the sending of that specific reply.) 

'8 Paragraph in appendix G beginning: ‘ist (A) to deliver as reparation for the destruc- 
tion of the German fleet at Scapa Flow. . 

'5 Penultimate paragraph in appendix C. 

Gf. the text in appendix G. 


Draft reply to the 
German Note upon the 
Sale of Aeronautical 
Material 
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5- (The Council had before it the report from the Central Territorial 
Committee concerning the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier (see 
Reply to the Bulgarian Pi,Yj^c.n<X\yi E), and a draft reply from the same Com- 
Counter-Proposiiions. mittee to the Bulgarian note concerning Thrace (see 
(Questions of the Annendix FI 

Serbo-Bulganan Laroghe explained that the Committee had not 

frontier) been able to agree. Although it was unanimous, as far as 

Thrace was concerned, in refusing the Bulgarian claims, on 
the contrary, a disagreement existed on two other points. Two delegations, the, 
American and the Italian, were of the opinion that there should be a" modifi- 
cation of the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier line as it was defined in the conditions 
of Peace, in two places, namely in the region of Tsaribrod and in the region 
of Rossilegrade. On the contrary, the three other Delegations were of the 
opinion that the original conditions should remain. With regard to 
the Dobiudja, the Committee was equally divided. On September 5, the 
Supreme Council had decided to examine the question of the Dobrudja when 
it would reply to the Bulgarian propositions.^^ At the preceding meeting. 
Sir Eyre Crowe had proposed that they should confine themselves to answer- 
ing the Bulgaiians that the question should not come up in a Treaty between 
Bulgaria and the Allied and A.ssociated Powers, but the American and 
Italian Delegations insisted that the question should be examined anew: as 
far as they were concerned, the question was bound up with that of the 
Serbian frontier. That was the opinion of the majority of the Commission. 
In justification of the changes which they proposed to make in the conditions 
of Peace, the American and Italian Delegations laid stress on arguments 
which were already known, and they also emphasized the feeling which was 
being shown in Bulgaria : they were afraid that the decision of the Conference 
would leave behind them lasting marks of resentment. These arguments were 
not of sufficient value for the majority. The majority, as a matter of fact, 
pointed out that the Serbian Delegation was familiar with the Peace condi- 
tions: should the Council change them at the last minute, the Serbian Allies 
would be the ones to experience that feeling referred to by the minority 
Delegations. The majority was of the opinion that the reasons which had 
modified the line of the former Serbo-Bulgarian frontier were still good : they 
had wished to protect in the Vranje region the Belgrade-Salonika railroad 

Not printed. The draft note in this appendix was in two paragraphs. The first read 
as follows: ‘The Allied and Associated Powers have examined die observations of the 
Bulgarian Delegation relative to die frondcr of Thrace with most sctupulous attention. 
Before determining this frontier line, such as it is indicated in the Peace Conditions with 
Bulgaria, the Allied and Associated Powers did not fail to fully consider all reasons of an 
ethnical, geographical and even historic order having any influence on their decision. The 
same care has been exercised in studyhrg all arguments presented by the Bulgarian Delega- 
tion. For these reasons, the Allied and Associated Powers see no reason to introduce 
modifications in tile outiine of die frontier.’ The second paragraph of the note was identical 
with the last paragraph of appendix B to No. ii. 

“ See Vol. I, No. 52, minute 2. 

See No. g, minute 4. 
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Irom a iSulgarian aggression ; indeed, il should not be lorgotten that it was in 
that region, and by reason of the proximity of the railroad to the former 
frontier, the Bulgarian attack had begun in 1915. 

Mr. Polk wished to remark that as far as the Dobrudja was concerned, he 
thought it might be sufficient to insert a phrase on the subject in the covering 
letter; that the Allied and Associated Powers would declare, for instance, 
that the time had not come to discuss the question. Should the majority 
insist, he would not oppose himself to that decision, but he wished to state 
that he would have to make a formal reservation in the name of the American 
Govermjient. The Dobrudja might become a cause of future war in the 
Balkans, and America would have some difficulty in interfering in a conflict 
which might be brought about by that question. He therefore wished to ask 
that this reservation be set foith upon the record: that the American Dele- 
gation would prefer the insertion in the covering letter of a line stating that 
the matter would be taken up with Roumania. Was the Supreme Council 
hostile to this solution? He did not wish to hide the fact that it seemed to 
him a great pity, at a time when they were guaranteeing the protection of 
minorities, to go against the rights of these minorities in the Dobrudja. 

M. PicHON remarked that the Treaty of 1913 which had decided the future 
of the Dobrudja was prior to the war; there was no reason why they should 
change it as far as Roumania was concerned. 

M. SciALOjA did not wish to insist that the question of the Dobrudja should 
be taken up, but he, however, thought that it could very well be said that it 
did not concern the Treaty with Bulgaria. 

Mr. Polk reiterated the fact that he did not ask for the insertion of a 
disposition to that effect in the Treaty itself, nor even for the addition of a 
phrase in their reply to the Bulgarian counter-propositions; he was only 
• asking that some words to that effect might be put in the covering letter. 

M. Clemenceau thought this amounted to the same thing; such a phrase 
would be offering a pretext for war. 

M. Laroche continued his comment, and said that in the region of 
Tsaribrod, the Serbians had asked for a rectification of frontiers as far as the 
Dragoman Pass which protected Sofia. The Conference did not wish to go 
so far, but they had to point out that there was a series of mountain railways 
which in that region converged on Pirot and which consequently were the 
roads leading to Nisch; that was the traditional road of the Bulgarian 
invasions. It had appeared to them that there was reason for giving to the 
Serbians the strategic key of that road: indeed Serbia did not have any more 
claims to set up against Bulgaria, and therefore it was right to believe that 
there would be no further ambition to satisfy in that direction. On the con- 
trary, Bulgaria would not cease to claim Serbian territories and on that side, 
the reasops for aggression subsisted. As a matter of fact the rectification of 
frontiers in question would only have the effect of passing approximately 
20,000 inhabitants under Serbian authority. 

M. Laroche stated that the report of the minority had been distributed 
and that he was ready to read it. 



Mr. Polk wished to bring out certain points : first, should they consider 
the text of their first Peace conditions as intangible? Secondly, when the 
question had come up for the first time, M. Tardieu had told them that it was 
only a matter of 7,000 Bulgarians being turned over to Serbian authority. 
On verifying these figures, it was found that as a matter of fact, it was a total 
of nearly 42,000 Bulgarians being turned over as against 93 Serbian in- 
habitants. The only possible justification for this proposed change was to 
give the Serbians the means to attack Sofia without being stopped by any 
intermediary obstacles. He therefore urged the Supreme Council to think 
over the consequences entailed in a decision which meant the handing over 
of 40,000 Bulgarians to the Serbians, so as to facilitate a Serbian attack upon 
Sofia. Even in Serbia the wisest people had seen that this would be a 
mistake which would make more difficult their mission of conciliation. He 
did not wish, however, to retard in any way the hour of Peace, but he felt 
it was his duty to express a very definite protest on this question. 

M. Laroche wished to answer Mr. Polk’s arguments by stating briefly 
that 40,000 Bulgarians in a total population of 4,000,000 inhabitants did not 
represent a very large figure. They had not left Sofia without protection 
since they had let the Bulgarians keep the Dragoman Pass which formed a 
defensive strategic position of the greatest value; and should it be found 
correct that they had ensured advantages to the Serbians, the reason was 
that they were convinced it was the Bulgarians who would attack. A con- 
cession at Staribord [Tsaribrod] would not make the Bulgarians forget either 
Stroumitza or Monastir. 

M. SciALOjA agreed with the American thesis. The arguments of the 
majority, as a matter of fact, did not seem convincing in the least. The 
ethnographic question was a clear one; this was a question of a population 
purely Bulgarian, of a territoi'y which was Bulgarian by its nature and 
history. The only argument which had been invoked was that of the railway; 
on this point, he wished to bring their attention to the fact that there were 
other points on which the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier came nearer thereto than 
in the Bossiligrade region. Why then base upon the existence of a railroad the 
determination of a frontier? From the military standpoint, they could no 
more give Serbia the means of invading Bulgaria than give Bulgaria the 
means of invading Serbia. If Serbia had legitimate fears, one might, to allay 
these, impose on Bulgaria the disarmament of the entrenched camp of Smilitza 
[?Slivnitza]. The truth was that Serbia wished to have an open door on Sofia. 
They ought to be working to ensure equilibrium; they should not admit the 
violation of those very principles of peace which they were striving to 
establish. There would always be causes for war; it was not for them to try 
and bring them about. It was clear that Bulgaria would never admit that 
the Serbs get an open road to Sofia. Lastly, he wished to remark that the text 
which they had communicated to the Serbs was only a draft, and that they 
had a perfect right to change it. 

M. Laroche stated that at the present time, from a strategic point of view, 
the Serbs were in a position of clear inferiority. It was the line of the present 
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frontier which had allowed in 1915 the Bulgarian invasion. The Peace 
conditions which they had handed to Bulgaria, at the same time as to all their 
Allies, were more than a simple draft. They would be taking a very serious 
responsibility should they modify these conditions. As for the disarmament 
of Smilitza, which M. Scialoja proposed, this would appear to the Bulgarians 
as much more serious than the loss of Staribrod [jzk] . 

Mr. Bowman resumed the arguments of the minority as follows : first, he 
thought it was useless to reinforce the feelings of reciprocal hostility between 
the Bulgarians and the Serbs; secondly, the minority did not consider that 
reasons Existed to foresee an invasion of Serbia by the Bulgarians. Bulgaria 
was vanquished, and the Treaty disarmed her as well on land as on sea. 
Precautions had been taken to prevent her reorganizing an army; under 
these conditions she could not think of starting a new war for a long time. 
It was correct that in the Bossiligrade region, the railroad was at a distance 
of about ten miles from the frontier. It was proposed to withdraw this frontier 
to twice that distance, although the population was entirely Bulgarian ; the 
minority would consent to accept this modification, but the case of Tsaribrod 
was entirely different. The frontier on that point formed a salient which 
protected the railroad, and on the other hand, in the southwest, on a point 
where they had been asked to rectify the fine, the frontier came much nearer 
to the railroad. The American and Italian Delegations were aware of the 
fact that if one wished to modify the frontier line, the new line as proposed 
was a good one, but the question was whether such modification was neces- 
sary. They still thought that no sufficient reasons were adduced to justify 
such a change ; and when, on the other hand, they pointed out that this was 
the question of greatest interest to Bulgarian opinion, that it would likewise 
in itself be sufficient to prevent a rapprochement between Serbia and Bulgaria, 
that further the draft proposed to them was even opposed by influential men 
in Serbia, they deemed it their duty to maintain their conclusions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that Mr. Polk was perfectly right in saying that 
the Peace conditions which they had handed to the Bulgarians were not 
inalterable. Any modification was difficult when it bore upon a question 
which had been discussed for many months and which had been the result 
of compromise. As a matter of fact the only new point brought up at this 
meeting was more complete statistical information. All the other arguments 
had already been discussed, and he admitted that, in the first Commission, 
all the military experts had agreed that the proposed frontier did not give the 
Serbians offensive military advantages, but only defensive. They were now 
told that the idea of protecting a railroad had no sense, and that a strategical 
argument could never be adduced as against an ethnical one; he would point 
out that the Yugo-Slavs had said the same thing about the line proposed for 
the new Italo-Slav frontier. In preparing the treaties, they had had to make 
compromises on all points. Why maintain that in this question particularly 
principles were sacred? Would it not be wiser to stand by the clauses on 
which they had agreed? They were as a matter of fact assured that the 
Bulgarian Delegation would sign the Treaty in any event; on the contrary 



the conversations he had had with the Serbs had convinced him that if they 
were to make concessions to Bulgaria so as to facilitate in Sofia a signature 
which appeared certain, they were running the risk of having the whole 
treaty jeopardized at Belgrade. The Serbian Delegation which had arrived 
in Paris was in a difRcult situation: it was ready to sign the Treaty with 
Austria, If this new sacrifice were imposed on Serbia, would the delegation 
s till be able to sign? Their common desire was to sign Peace as soon as 
possible. They were sure to have the Bulgarian signature; ought they to 
jeopardize the Serbian signature? ^ 

M. PiGHON wished only to add one word to Sir Eyre Crowe’s statement. 
The Serbian Delegates had told him that a concession would mean for certain 
political men a decisive argument in favour of the refusal of Serbia’s signa- 
ture. On the other hand, the intentions of Mr. Trumbic were conciliatory. 
Had the Bulgarians deserved that the Allies should bully the Serbs? He did 
not think so. 

Mr. Polk wished to rectify on one point the statements of Sir Eyre Crowe : 
the American and Italian experts had never accepted the new line of 
frontier; they had always pointed out its dangers. The new line was not the 
work of the Commission; the Supreme Council alone had decided in its 
favour. He did not wish to complicate a difficult situation and he accepted 
that the Council should maintain its former decision, but in that case he felt 
it his duty to protest, to point out once more the dangers of such a decision, 
and to repeat that this decision was made against the advice of the American 
Delegation. The American Delegation did not wish to assume any responsi- 
bility whatsoever in the event of future conflicts which this decision might 
bring about. 

M. SciALOjA wished to associate himself with Mr. Polk’s declaration. 
(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November i, igig. 


Appendix A to No. io 

Note bj the British Delegation for Submission io ike Supreme Council 

On July 1 8th the Council of Five passed certain resolutions. (Attached Ap- 
pendix A,)’'* From these resoludons it will be seen that the General Officer Com- 
manding the British troops in Constantinople and Asia Minor, other than Syria, 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in those parts. As 
Commander-in-Ghief, he was given the specific duty of demarcating a line beyond 
which neither Greek nor Italian troops were to be permitted to move. It would 
appear that the fact of this officer’s appointment as Gommander-in- Chief was not 
communicated to the Allied troops, as wiU be seen from the following telegrams : — 
I. The British Commander-in-Ghief, Constantinople, reported to the War 

Not printed. This annex recapitulated the resolutions printed in Vol. I, No. 14, 
minute 4. ’ 
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Office on September 23rd that the Chief of the French Staff had informed 
his British liaison officer that no intimation had been received from the 
French Government that General Milne had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Allied troops in Asia Minor. 

2. On the 26th October General Milne reported that for the last two months 
he had been endeavouring to obtain from the Geneial commanding the 
Italian troops in Asia Minor a line of demarcation between the Italian and 
Turldsh troops as directed in the instructions referred to above. In a letter 
to General Milne, dated September 30Lh, the Italian General definitely 
states that he has no knowledge of instructions in the above quoted telegram 
rftgaiding a line of demarcation between the Italian and Turkish Forces. 

General Milne therefore states that so long as the Italian General declines to 
acknowledge his authority, he is unable to take any action in conformity with the 
orders of the Supreme Council, and that he cannot accept the responsibility put 
upon him. 

The British Government, therefore, requests that General Milne’s status may be 
communicated by the respective Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers 
to their subordinates in Constantinople and Asia Minor. 

28/10/19 


Appendix B to No. 10 
Note to Geman Government 

November i, rprp. 

By the terms of the final provisions of the Treaty signed at Versailles, June q8, 
1919, it has been stipulated that; 

‘A first proces-vetbal of the deposit of ratifications will be drawn up as soon 
as the Treaty has been ratified by Germany on the one hand, and by three of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers on the other hand.’ 

The President of the Peace Conference has the honour of calling to the attention 
of the Government that three of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
namely, the British Empire, France and Italy have ratified, and Germany on the 
other hand, having also ratified the Treaty, the condition referred to above has 
been fulfilled. 

The other Allied and Associated Powers who have up to the present time made 
known their ratification are Belgium, Poland and Siam. 

In compliance with the said provisions, and if the various acts necessary to the 
coming into force of the Treaty be fulfilled in time, there will take place in Paris, 
at a date which will be announced later and notification of which will be given 
five days in advance, a procfes-verbal of the deposit of these ratifications, at which 
the German Government is requested to participate. 

The final provisions of the Treaty add; 

‘From the date of this first proc^s-verbal the Treaty will come into force 
between the High Contracting Parties who have ratified it. For the determina- 
tion of all periods of time provided for in the present Treaty this dale will be 
the date of the coming into force of the Treaty.’ 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers have decided that the Treaty shall 
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not go into force until the execution of the obligations which Germany had by the 
Armistice Convention and the additional agreements undertaken to fulfil and 
which have not received satisfaction, shall have been fully carried out. 

The German Government is, therefore, asked to give to the German representa- 
tive, authorized to sign the proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications, also full 
powers to sign at the same time the Protocol, of which a copy is hereto annexed,^® 
and which provides without further delay for this settlement. 

Furthermore, the entry into force of the Treaty involves certain consequences 
which, at the present time, it is important to consider. . . 

The German Government therefore is now invited to send to Paris, for November 
loth, 1919, duly qualified representatives for this purpose, to; 

1 . Arrange in agreement with the representatives of the Allied and Associated 
Powers the conditions for the setting up of the Commissions of Government, of 
Administration and of Plebiscite, the handing over of powers, the transfer of 
services, the entry of Inter-Allied troops, the evacuation of German troops, the 
replacement of the said German authorities and all other measures above pro- 
vided for. 

Attention is now called to the fact that the German authorities must leave intact 
all service organizations and offices, as well as the documents required by the 
Inter-Allied authorities for the immediate entry on their duties; and that the 
German troops must also leave intact all the establishments which they occupy. 

2. Agree with the Staff of the Marshal, Gommander-in-Chief of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, as to the conditions of transport of Inter-Allied troops. 


Appendix G to No. 10 
Protocol 

At the very time of proceeding to the first deposit of ratifications of the Peace 
Treaty, it was ascertained that the following obligations which Germany had 
agreed to execute, in the Armistice Conventions and the complementary agree- 
ments, have not been executed or have not received full satisfaction, viz : 

ist. Armistice Convention of November ii, 1918,” Clause VII: Obligation of 
delivering 5,000 locomotives and 150,000 cars. Forty-two locomotives and 4,460 
cars are still to be delivered. 

and. Armistice Convention df November ii, 1918, Clause XII: Obligation of 
withdrawing within the frontiers of Germany the German troops which are in 
Russian territory, as soon as the Allies judge the time proper. This withdrawal of 
troops has not been as yet executed, in spite of the reiterated injunctions of August 
a7, September 37 and October 10, 1919. 

3rd. Armistice Convention of November ii, 1918, Clause XIV: Obligation to 
discontinue immediately all requisitions, seizures or coercive measures in Russian 
territory. The German troops continue to use these methods. 

4th. Armistice Convention of November ii, 1918, Clause XIX; Obligation of 
immediately delivering all documents, specie, values (of property and finance, 

See appendix G below. 

=* There followed the nine consequences as enumerated in the previous draft in appendix 
A to No. g. 

” Text in British and Foreign State Papers vol. cxi, p. 613 f. 
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with all issuing apparatus)) concerning public or private interests in the invaded 
countries. The complete statement[s] of the specie and securities removed, 
collected or confiscated by the Germans in the invaded countries, have not been 
delivered. 

5th. Armistice Convention of November n, 1918, Clause XXII: Obligation of 
delivering all German submarines. Destruction of the German submarine 
U. C. 48, off Ferrol, by order of her German Commander, and the destruction in 
the North Sea of certain submarines proceeding to England for delivery. 

6th. Armistice Convention of November ii, 1918, Clause XXIII: Obligation 
of maintaining in the Allied ports the German battleships designated by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, these ships being destined to be ulteriorly delivered; 
Clause XXXI : obligation of not desti'oying any ships before delivery — on June 2 1 , 
1919, destruction at Scapa Flow of the said ships. 

7th. Protocol of December 17, 1918, annexed to the Armistice Convention of 
December 13, 1918:*® Obligation of restoring all works of art and artistic docu- 
ments removed from France and Belgium. All works of art which were transported 
into unoccupied Germany have not been restored. 

8th. Armistice Convention of January 15, 1919,’^'' Clause III and Protocol 
392/1, additional Clause III, of July 25, 1919: Obligation of delivering agricultural 
implements in lieu of the supplementary railroad material provided for in Tables i 
and 2 annexed to the Protocol of Spa, of December 17, 1918. — The following were 
not delivered on the date fixed (October i, 1919) ; 40 ‘Heucke’ ploughing outfits; all 
the personnel necessary to operate the apparati, all the spades; 1,500 shovels, 1,130 
ploughs T.M. 5 ° 23/26; 1,765 ploughs T.F. 18/21; 1,512 ploughs T.F. 23/26; 629 
Belgian ploughs T.F. 0 m, 20; 1,205 Belgian ploughs T.F. 0 m. 26; 4,282 harrows 
of 2k. 500; 2,157 steel cultivators; 966 fertilizer spreaders 2ni. 50; 1,608 ferti- 
lizer spreaders 3m, 50. 

gth. Armistice Convention of January 16, 1919, Clause VI: Obligation of 
restoring the industrial material removed from French and Belgian territories. 
All this material has not been restored. 

loth. Convention of January 16, 1919, Clause VIII: Obligation of placing the 
entire German Merchant Fleet at the disposal of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
A certain number of ships, of which delivery had been requested by virtue of this 
clause, have not yet been delivered. 

nth. Protocols of the Brussels Conferences of March 13th and 14th, 1919: 
Obligation of not exporting any war material of any nature. Exportation of aerial 
material to Sweden, Holland and Denmark. 

A certain number of the above unexecuted or incompletely executed stipula- 
tions were renewed by the Treaty of June 28, igig, the going into force of which 
will of right render applicable the sanctions provided for. This applies, in parti- 
cular, to the various payments in kind stipulated as reparation. 

On the other hand, the question of the evacuation of the Baltic provinces was 
the object of an exchange of notes and decisions, which are in course of execution';' 
The Allied and Associated Powers expressly confirm the contents of their notes, 
the execution of which Germany, by the present protocol, agrees to cany out 
loyally and strictly. 

Text; op. cit., p. 627. 

^5 In error for January 16, 1919; text in British and Foreign Stifle “Htpers {1919), vol. cxii, 
pp. 896-^. 

30 In error for T.F. 
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Lastly, the Allied and Associated Powers cannot overlook, without sanction, the 
other infractions committed against the Armistice Conventions, and violations as 
serious as the destruction of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow, the destruction of 
the submarine U. C. 48 off Ferrol, and the destruction in the North Sea of certain 
submarines proceeding to England for delivery. 

Consequently, Germany agrees; 

1st. (A) to deliver as reparation for the destruction of the German Fleet at 
Scapa Flow; 

(a) Within a period of sixty days from the signing of the present protocol and 
under the conditions provided for by paragraph 2 of Article 185 of the Treaty 
of Peace, the following five light cruisers; Kdnigsberg, Pillau, Graudenz, Regensburg, 
Strassbuig- 

(b) Within a period of ninety days from the signing of the present protocol, and 
in all respects in good condition and ready to function, such a number of floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs, and dredgers, equivalent to a total displacement of 
400,000 tons, as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may demand. 

As regards the docks, the lifting power will be considered as displacement. In 
the number of docks above provided for, there should be about seventy-five per 
cent, of docks of over 10,000 tons. The totality of this material must be delivered 
in silu. 

(B) To be delivered within a period of ten days from the signing of the present 
protocol ; 

A complete list of all the floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers which 
are German property. This list, which will be delivered to the Inter-Allied Naval 
Control Commission, provided for by Article 209 of the Peace Treaty, will include 
the material which, on the iith of November, 1918, belonged to the German 
Government, or in which the German Government had an important interest at 
that date. 

(C) The officers and men who formed the crews of the battleships sunk at Scapa 
Flow, and who are actually detained by the Principal AlHed and Associated 
Powers, with the exception of those whose surrender is provided for by Article 228 
of the Peace Treaty, will be repatriated at the latest when Germany will have com- 
plied with the above paragraphs A and B. 

(D) The destroyer B 98 will be considered as one of the 42 destroyers, the 
delivery of which is provided for by Article 185 of the Peace Treaty. 

and. To deliver within a period of ten days from the signing of the present 
protocol; the machinery and engines of the submarines U-137, U-138 and U-150, 
to offset the destruction of the submarine U. G. 48, as well as the three engines of 
the submarine U-146, which is still to be delivered, to offset the destruction of sub- 
marines in the North Sea. 

3rd. To pay to the Allied and Associated Governments; the value of the ex- 
ported aerial material, according to the decision and the estimation which will be 
made and notified by the Aerial Control Commission, provided for by Article 2 1 0 
of the Peace Treaty, and before the 31st of January, 1920. 

In case Germany should not fulfil these obligations within the time above 
specified, the Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to have recourse to 
any coercive measures, mflitary or other, which they may deem appropriate. 

Done in Paris 
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Appendix D to No. io 


The French Delegation 

Diqft of Reply to a Note of the German Goveinment of the isth of OctoberN 

( Wako No. j6jg) 

1 . The refusal, expressed in paragraph one, to admit that the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers have the right to spontaneously make definite decisions, is in contra- 
diction with the Terms of Article 204, paragraph 2, of the Peace Treaty, drawn up 
as follows: 

‘They (Inter-Allied Commissions of Control) will communicate to the German 
authorities the decisions which the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
(therefore the Supreme Council) have reserved the right to take, or which the 
execution of military, naval and air clauses may necessitate.’ 

2. The objection raised by the first alinea of paragraph 2 of the German note 
has been considered by the Supreme Council in its meeting of the 23rd of August, 
1919.^^ After having examined the text of the convention of Brussels and of the 
telegram from the Economic Supreme Council under date of the 25th of March, 
account being taken of the lifting of the blockade, the Supreme Council, consider- 
ing that the agreement made by Germany to execute the terms of Article 202 
confers on the Allied and Associated Powers property rights over the material to 
be delivered, has decided that : 

‘The Allied and Associated Powers will inform Germany that they insist upon 
the principle established that Germany must not alienate her aeronautical 
material. However, the Allied and Associated Powers, making use of their pi operty 
rights, upon this material, reserve . . 

3. The assertion contained in the second alinea of paragraph 2, according to 
which ‘Article 169 of the Treaty provides for the delivery of the material, in order 
to be destroyed or rendered unserviceable’, is inaccurate in the particular case of 
the aeronautical material, because Article 159,^* chapter 2 of Section i, ‘Military 
Glauses’, only relates to the munitions and the war material referred to in this 
section of the Military Glauses ‘and does not provide at all for the fate of the aero- 
nautical material, which is the object of Section 3 “clauses concerning the military 
and naval air service’’ 

The fate of this material is decided by Article 202, which does not provide for 
any destruction, but ‘for the delivery, in a period of two months, to the places which 
will be indicated’^* with interdiction ‘to shift this material without special authoriza- 
tion of the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.’*’ 

4. According to paragraph 3 of the German note, the Allied and Associated 
Powers refused to admit that there exists any German civilian aircraft. This 
assertion is not mentioned in any of the notes sent to the German Government but 

3 ' See document 4 in appendix A to No. 8. 

See Vol. I, No, 41, minute 5. 

** Punctuation as in original. 

*■* In error for 169. 

** Inverted commas as in original. 

** The text of the treaty reads; ‘Delivery must be effected at such places as the said 
Governments may select, and must be completed within three months.’ 

The quotation is in the sense, but not the words, of the treaty. 
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on the other hand this Government has been informed by telegram, communicat- 
ing the decision taken by the Supreme Council on the 6th of August,^® that : 

‘The Allies are aware that military aeroplanes are transformed into com- 
mercial aeroplanes. The President of the Inter-Allied Aerial Control Com- 
mission will be the only judge to declare whether an aeroplane is military or not.’ 
The reason for this is that the Supreme Council has admitted that ‘aircraft con- 
structed since the Armistice according to entirely new plans, might be considered 
as civilian aircraft’. Therefore, there could only be in Germany a limited number 
of aircraft. Consequently, until the Inter-Allied Aerial Control Commission has 
given its opinion on the subject of this aircraft, which the German Government 
claims to be of a civilian nature, it has been decided (29th of Septembef, 1919)'° 
that; 

‘All aeronautical material existing in Germany must be considered as war 
material, and for this reason, can be neither exported nor alienated, nor loaned, 
nor utilized, nor destroyed, but must be stored until the Inter-Allied Aerial 
Commission of Control has decided upon its nature.’ 

5. It is true that concerning the execution of the aeronautical clauses of the 
Peace Treaty, a great number of details were settled by direct negotiations between 
the German Government and the Inter-Allied Aeronautical Commission, 
‘especially appointed to supervise the execution of these clauses’^’ (Article 203) 
and ‘especially directed with [^ic] the supervision of the execution of the deliveries 
provided by the obligations of the German Government (Article 204 — paragraph 
i)’.” 

But this Commission cannot, in any case, definitely ‘settle the questions at stake’ 
(German Note — paragraph 4) but will often have to call for orders from the 
Supreme Council, and ‘to inform the German authorities of the decisioris which 
the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have reserved the 
right to take, or which the execution of the aeronautical clauses mightnecessitate.’” 
(Article 204 — paragraph 2.) 


Appendix E to No. 10 
Central Territorjal Committee 

Report to the Supreme Council on the Bulgarian Demands concerning the 
Serbo-Bulgarian Frontier 

On the question of the frontiers between Serbia and Bulgaria, the Central 
Territorial Committee has not succeeded in reaching a unanimous decision. 

The British and French and Japanese Delegations are of the opinion that the 
line of the frontier as described in the peace conditions with Bulgaria should be 
maintained. 

Phis line was in fact adopted by the Supreme Council after having been unani- 
mously proposed by the Commission on Jugo-Slav Affairs, which took its decision 
only after having considered all the elements of tire problem. None of the argu- 
ments stated by the Bulgarians has appeared of a nature to justify any changes in 
the line adopted. 

In these circumstances, the British, French and Japanese Delegations do not 
believe tliat the only hope [sic] of facilitating for Bulgaria the accomplishment of 
3® See Vol. I, No. 29, minute 14. 
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the treaty which is imposed upon her can counter-balance the grav^e inconveniences 
which there would be in modifying a decision made with full knowledge of the 
facts and which has been notified not only to Bulgaria, but to the Allied Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Government. 

Report of American and Italian Delegations 

The American and Italian Delegations propose that in the regions of Tzaribrod 
and Bossilegrade [Bosilovgrad] the rectifications in favour of Serbia be withdrawn 
and that the boundary in these districts be maintained at the Serbo-Bulgarian 
frontier qf 1914. 

In support of this proposition the two Delegations submit the following: — 

1. The population concerned, numbering more than 40,000, is almost 100% 
Bulgarian — 

(Tzaribrod district — ^Bulgarians 20,384; Serbs 79) 

(Bossilegrade „ — „ _ 21,839; „ 12) 

(Bulgarian statistics — 1910.) 

2. The natural economic outlets of the districts are towards Sofia. 

3. The proposed frontier would bring the Serbian frontier to kilometres nearer 
Sofia, leaving it only 54 kilometres from the Bulgarian capital. 

4. The new frontier possesses no natural advantages over the former frontier, 
in general it follows lower ridges, and in the Bossilegrade district cuts two valley 
heads, which are apparently inaccessible by road from the Serbian side. 

5. By the present Treaty the Allies have already made concessions to Serbia at 
the expense of Bulgaria in granting the districts of Strumitza and Koula (Vidin), 
where the population is overwhelmingly Bulgarian. 

6. By accepting the new strategic frontiers the Allies may well expose themselves 
to the charge brought against Austria-Hungary, when in the second Treaty of 
Bucharest, 1918, the latter advanced the Hungarian frontier in Transylvania, on 
purely strategic grounds, to include the valley heads of the Roumanian streams. 

7. The cession of Tzaribrod and Bossilegrade will result in augmenting the 
large number of refugees already in Bulgaria (now some 400,000), who are a 
danger for the public security of the country and form centres of propaganda 
against Bulgaria’s neighbours. 

In case the Serbians consider that the entrenched camp at Slivnitza is a danger 
for their own frontier, the Allied Powers can make provisions for its destruction. 

In supporting the frontier proposed in the draft of the Bulgarian Treaty for the 
districts of Tzaribrod and Bossilegrade, the British and French Delegations 
emphasize strategic considerations and the inconvenience of modifying a frontier 
already notified. 

In reply the American and Italian Delegations assert that strategic considera- 
tions should not outweigh clear ethnic considerations and the wishes of the people 
concerned. As regards the modification of a previous decision, in the cases of 
neither the German nor the Austrian Treaty have the Allies hesitated to make 
rectifications where such appeared justified. 

The American and Italian Delegations are firmly convinced that the main- 
tenance of the proposed frontier, by its flagrant violation of ethnic considerations 
in favour of strategic frontiers, by its perpetual threat and humiliation to the 
Bulgarian capital, can only render more difficult the maintenance of peace in the 
Balkans. 



The American and Italian Delegations contend that Bulgarian public and 
official opinion is more strongly opposed to the changes on the western frontier than 
to any other boundary alterations. We believe that so unexpected a blow, one 
which is peculiarly painful because it strikes at the security and pride of the 
national capital, will serve as the basis of protracted propaganda and eventually 
of war. That the blow was unexpected gives no assurance that its effects will soon 
pass. The deciding question is this: docs the act fall within the general rules or 
principles of the Conference? We assert that it does not. 


No. 11 

H. D. 8 1.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai FOrsay, Paris, on Saturday, 
November i, igig, at 3.30 p.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire- Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint Qjuentin. 
Itaty-. M. Sciaioja; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Gapt. Gordon. British Empire-. Gapt. G. 

Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for the items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Bliss, Rear Admiral McGully, Lt. Commander Koehler, 
Dr. I. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire: Hon. C. H. Tufton, Lt. Gol. Kisch, Captain Fuller, R.N., 
Commander Dunne, R.N., Commander McNamara, R.N., Mr. A. 
Deeper. 

France: General Weygand, General Desticker, M. Sergent, M. Henri 
Berenger, M. Laroche, M. Larnaude, Commandant Le Vavasseur, 
Commandant La Combe, M. de Montille. 

Italy: General Gavallero, M. Vannulelli-Rey, M. Mancioli, Gapt. de 
Cor. Ruspoli, Prince Boncampagni. 

Japan : M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka, M. Adatci, Commandant Ohsumi. 


I. 

Protocol Relative to [Not piintedj* 

Unexecuted Clauses 
of the Armistice 

‘ ‘Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he had reached an agreement with Mr. Polk and M. Henri 
Berenger’ with respect to numbered paragraph lo of the draft protocol (see No. lo, 
minute 3 and appendix C), which now read; ‘10. Convention of January 16, 1919, 
Clause VIII: Obligation to put the entire German Mercantile Marine at the disposal of 
the AlEed and Associated Powers. A certain number of vessels, whose delivery had been 
demanded by virtue of this clause, have not yet been handed over.’ The Supreme Council 
adopted this text. Sir E. Crowe observed that ‘the question of the final distribution of tank 
ships remained undecided as between the Allies’. 



2. (The Council had before it the draft reply prepared by the Central 
Territorial Committee (see Appendix A).) 
epy lo tie Laroche stated that, as a result of the decision taken 

Proposals Council at its morning meeting, this Committee had 

prepared a draft reply relative to the frontiers of Bulgaria 
(see Appendix B). 


(He then read the text of this draft reply, which was approved.) 

(The draft replies concerning Part I (Covenant of the League of Nations); 
Part III, Section IV (Protection of Minorities), Part IV, Section II (Naval 
Clauses), and Part IV, Section III (Clauses concerning Military and Naval 
Aviation), were approved, with the exception that the third paragraph of 
this draft reply (Part IV, Section III) was eliminated.) 

M. Laroche .said that the Military Repre.sentativcs were in favour of 
suppressing Secret Articles I, II and III of the Military Convention. The 
Naval Commission, which had met that morning, was likewise in favour of 
suppressing Secret Article IV. Thus, all the Secret Articles were suppressed,^ 
and the answer could be made to Bulgaria that she would not have to concern 
herself with expenses of occupation after the coming into force of the Treaty, 
inasmuch as after that time there would be no occupation. The Military 
Representatives were disagreed on two points of the Military Clauses. Three 
Delegations thought that Bulgaria’s demands concerning the reintroduction 
of obligatory military service could not be accepted at the present time, but 
that the question should later be examined anew. This was the opinion of 
the American, French and Italian Delegation[s]. The Japanese Delegation 
was not represented. The British Delegation was opposed to this concession. 
Likewise, the British Delegation could not agree to the recommendation of 
the majority of the Military Representatives that Bulgaria should be autho- 
rized to form a corps of frontier guards consisting of 3,000 men. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the first question was one on which the British 
Government could not change its position. If the head of his Government 
were there, he was sure that he would not yield ; for a principle was at stake 
on which there could be no compromise. If a concession were made to 
Bulgaria on this point she would be granted an advantage which no other 
enemy had obtained. Moreover, having in mind the principle of eventual 
disarmament, the abolition of conscription was an unquestioned step in 
advance. The British Empire had introduced this principle and he thought 
the United States would likewise do so. On the other hand, with respect to 
the second point, the British Delegation might accept a compromise; it 
would accept the view of the majority if it were distinctly understood that the 
corps of frontier guards should only be recruited by voluntary enlistment.^ 


2 For a text of the secret articles of the Bulgarian armistice convention of September ag, 
igi8, see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, igig: The Paru Peace 
Conference (Washington, 194a f.), vol. ii, p. 242. 

3 The text of the part of the reply in question contained in appendix A had evidently 
been corrected in the light of the discussion in the Supreme Council. 



M. PiCHON said that he agreed with the British argument. This principle 
had been applied with respect to other enemy Powers, and there was no 
reason to make an exception here. 

General Destigicer explained that all the Military Representatives had 
realized that it was a serious matter to modify an accepted principle, but 
that Bulgaria had adduced concrete arguments which appeared to be of 
considerable weight; he pointed out that, for a population of 65,000,000 
inhabitants in Germany, the Council had allowed an Army of 100,000 men. 
Being an agricultural country, Bulgaria, with 5,000,000 inhabitants could 
never recruit 20,000 men. If the proportion was to be maintained, either the 
Bulgarian Army should be reduced to 7,000 or 8,000 men, or the German 
Army should be increased to 260,000 men. 

M. PiciiON pointed out that the same reasoning could have been applied 
to Austria. Nevertheless the army of Austria, with a population of 6,000,000, 
had been fixed at 30,000. To violate a principle is more serious than to be 
illogical in a matter of proportion. 

General Gavallero observed that the Military Representatives had not 
failed to bear in mind the question of Austria; they had thought, however, 
that Austria, a country with a large urban population and comprising in its 
territory the remnants of a large army, would only encounter difficulties of a 
financial nature in recruiting a volunteer army. On the other hand, Bulgaria 
was an agricultural country whose population showed no taste for military 
service. They had thought that an army of 20,000 men was necessary to 
Bulgaria. She should be able to recruit such an army, or else the contrary to 
what was necessary for the maintenance of order would be arrived at. 
Finally it should not be forgotten that there were in Bulgaria extreme ele- 
ments, comitadjis and others. It was almost certain that these elements 
would consdtute the bulk of the army, and they were elements of disorder. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the arguments advanced by General 
Gavallero proved that the Council had been right in adopting the principle 
of voluntary recruiting. The difficulties which the Balkan States would 
encounter in the formation of volunteer armies would deter them from adopt- 
ing a warlike policy. 

M. PiCHON thought that the most reasonable course was to maintain the 
principle which had been adopted. 

Mr. Polk agreed. 

M. Matsui likewise agreed. 

M. Sgialoja suggested that it could be said that the Council of the League 
of Nations would be competent to modify the Peace conditions on this point. 

M. Laroche thought it would not be well to put this in writing. 

M. PiCHON pointed out that it w'as a reply that could be delivered orally 
to the Bulgarians if the question were raised. 

The draft replies concerning Part V, Section I (Prisoners of War and 
Graves), Part VI (Penalties), Part VII (Reparations), Part VIII (Financial 
Clauses), Part IX (Economic Clauses) and Part XI (Ports, Waterways and 
Railways), were approved. 



The draft reply concerning Part XII (Labour), was adopted after sup- 
pressing the second paragraph thereof^ 

It was understood that if the Bulgarian Delegation asked that Bulgarian 
Representatives should attend the International Labour Conference at 
Washington a favourable reply should be given them orally. 

M. Laroche pointed out that in the draft covering letter the Bulgarian 
Delegation was accorded lo days within which to submit its reply. This delay 
had seemed necessary on account of the distance and of the fact that there 
were no daily trains to Sofia. 

Mr. Polk asked if such a long delay was absolutely necessary. 

M. PiGHON observed that the reply to the Bulgarian counter-proposals 
would be delivered on November 3rd and that the time for the Bulgarian 
final reply would run until November 13th. He proposed to grant the 
Bulgarians 10 days but not to consent to any prolongation. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that when the reply was delivered the Bul- 
garian Delegation could be orally informed that it would be useless for it to 
ask for a further delay. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished especially to thank the Commissions entrusted 
with preparing the replies to Bulgaria and the draft protocol, for the energy 
and ability they had shown: thanks to their untiring efforts two very im- 
portant questions had been settled in an exceedingly short time. 

Mr. Polk wished to join in this expression of thanks. 

M. PiCHON said that the Council was glad to extend its hearty congratula- 
tions to these Commissions. 

It was decided : 

(1) to accept the di-aft reply prepared by the Central Territorial Com- 

mittee to the three letters of the Bulgarian Delegation dated 
October 24th (see Appendix A), with the following modifications: 

(а) Military Clauses. 3 — In the reply to the Bulgarian Delegation it 

should not be stated that the Allied and Associated Powers 
reserve the right to examine anew article 65 of the Treaty of 
Peace, at such time as the Commissions of Control which will be 
sent to Bulgaria shall have given them exact information as to 
the possibilities for recruiting the Bulgarian Army. 

(б) Military Clauses. — It shotdd be stipulated that the special corps of 

frontier guards whose creation is authorized and whose strength 
may not exceed 3,000 men, cannot be recruited in any other way 
than by voluntary enlistment. 

(c) Clauses concerning Military and Naval Aviation. — The third para- 

graph of the draft reply on this point should be eliminated. 

(d) Part XII (Labour).* — The second paragraph of the draft reply on 

this point should be eliminated. 

(2) that the draft covering letter should likewise be approved. 

It was further decided; 

to approve the reply prepared by the Central Territorial Committee, 
relative to the frontiers of Bulgaria, in conformity with the decisions taken 
by the Council at its preceding meeting, (Appendix B .) 



3- M. Berthelot communicated to the Council a memorandum from 
Marshal Foch concerning a request for assistance made by 
Assistance to the Latvian Government and a draft reply to this request. 

(See Appendix C..) 

It was decided: 

(1) to approve the recommendations of Marshal Foch with respect to the 

reply to he made to the Latvian Government’s request for assis- 
. tance ; 

(2) that Marshal Foch should communicate this reply to the Latvian 

Government. (See Appendix C). 


Reparation for the 
sinking of the 
German fleet at 
Scapa Flow 


4. Captain Fuller read a report of the Naval Representatives dated 
November ist, 1919. (See Appendix D.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked how much of this report should be 
inserted in the protocol to be signed by the representative of 
the German Government. Part of the report only concerned 
the Allied and Associated Governments and could only be 
discussed between them. 

Captain Fuller said that paragraphs {a) and {b) of Section i and all of 
Section 2 should be inserted in the protocol. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether Section 3 should likewise be inserted. 

Captain Fuller said that it was not necessary. 

Mr. Polk felt sure that during the coming week it would not be difficult 
for an agreement to be reached as to the details of this Section but he thought 
it better to insert in the protocol only the provisions essential thereto. 

Captain Fuller said that with respect to delivery of the light cruisers it 
should be specified that their delivery should take place within two months, 
that is to say, within the period which had elsewhere in the Treaty of Peace 
been provided for the delivery of vessels. On the other hand, the list of 
material to be delivered should be transmitted to the Allied Naval Com- 
mission of Control within 10 days as provided in the report. The majority 
of the naval representatives thought that the Allied Naval Commission of 
Control should itself draw up the list of material whose delivery was de- 
manded in accordance with certain principles indicated in the report. The 
American representative had asked that the powers of this Commission of 
Control should be limited to determining the percentage of the different 
classes of maritime material demanded. In order to arrive at an agreement 
■with the American Representative the majority had been prepared to ask as 
much as 80% of the floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers which 
belonged to the German Government on November nth, 1918, and 80% 
of the floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers in which the German 
Government had a predominant interest on November i ith, 1918, but it had 
not been possible to arrive at an agreement. 

Mr. Polk said he had no objection to make with respect to Hght cruisers 
but that his Naval Advisers had made reservations with respect to floating 
docks of over 10,000 tons whose delivery was provided for. 



Sir Eyre Crowe observed that it was, nev^ertheless, necessary that the 
protocol indicate the total tonnage demanded from the Germans. 

Mr. Polk inquired if it would not suffice to state in the protocol that the 
Germans should deliver a number of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and 
dredgers .equivalent to the displacement of 400,000 tons. 

Captain Fuller thought not; he thought it important that the Germans 
should have definite information as to what they would be asked to deliver. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the question was complicated by the fact 
that two of the most important floating docks owned by Germany were at 
Dantzig." If they were taken there was a risk of incurring protest.s on the part 
of the Free City of Dantzig and of the Polish Government. Therefore, it was 
.important to specify the percentage of docks of over 10,000 tons displacement 
which were to be demanded. 

Mr. Polk asked if paragrajih {b) of Section I of the report could not be 
drafted as follows ; 

‘Such number of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers, up 

to a total displacement of 400,000 tons, as the Allied and Associated Powers 

may demand.’ 

Captain Fuller thought that it was better to say: ‘equivalent to the dis- 
placement’, otherwise the Germans might think that the 400,000 tons consti- 
tuted a maximum, and the Allied and Associated Powers would run the risk 
of not obtaining the full amount. 

Mr. Polk said that he did not wish to make the Allies lose a single ton to 
which they were entitled, but if a wording was insisted upon which might 
involve stripping the German ports of all their maritime material he would 
have to ask for instructions from his Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the information at his disposal showed that 
there was no question of stripping the German ports. 

Mr. Polk said that he could not unreservedly accept the figures given by 
the majority because they had not yet been verified. However, he was ready 
to accept the wording proposed by the majority, if it was clearly understood 
that the German ports would not be stripped of all their material and that 
the composition of the reparation to be demanded would only be decided by 
the Council after he had received instructions from Washington on that point. 

Captain Fuller pointed out that Sections 4 and 6 should equally be 
inserted in the protocol. 

(This recommendation was adopted.) 

(It was decided: 

( 1 ) that paragraph 1 (6) of the report of the Naval Representatives con- 
cerning the compensation to he demanded of the German Govern- 
ment for the sinking of its warships at Scapa Flow (see Appendix D) 
he modified to read : ‘Such number of floating docks, floating cranes, 
tugs and dredgers, equivalent to the displacement of 400,000 tons, 
as the Allied and Associated Powers may demand. The hfting 
power of a dock to be taken as displacement, and approximately 
75 % of the docks over 10,000 tons are to be included’ ; and that as 
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thus modified, the said report should he approved ; provided that 
the composition of the compensation to be taken from the German 
Government should only be decided by the Supreme Council after 
Mr. Polk had received the instructions of his Government on that 
point. 

( 2 ) that paragraph 1 , modified as above, paragraph 2 , paragraph 4 and 
paragraph 6 of the said report be incorporated in the Protocol rela- 
tive to unexecuted clauses of the Armistice.) 

5- M, Berthelot stated that the Drafting Committee had found, after 
n ft Tf 1 1 th examination, that it would be superfluous to send -the draft 
Gtrman ^Note °of ^ ^ submitted to it by the Council, in view of the stipula- 
October isih, rela- tions contained in the Protocol to be signed by Germany. 
live to the Sale of (See H.D. So,"* Minute 4.) 

Material meeting then adjourned.) 


Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 1, jgig. 


Appendix A to No. i i 

Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the Bulgarian Dele- 
gation on the Conditions of Peace 

Document i 


Peace Conference Paris, November 3, igig. 

The Chairman. 

To; His Excellency Mr. Theodoroff, Chairman of the Bulgarian Delegation, 

Neuilly. 

Sir, 

The Allied and Associated Powers have considered, with the greatest care, the 
observations submitted to them by the Bulgarian Delegation, in its three letters 
dated October 24.* 

They have taken cognizance ivith satisfaction of the Bulgarian Government’s 
favourable reception of those clauses in the conditions of peace which relate to the 
League of Nations, the Protection of Minorities, and to Labour. They are pleased 
to observe in this adherence by Bulgaria to the various conditions of Parts I, III 
and XII of the Treaty, that country’s desire henceforward to conduct her policy 
in accordance with the broadly humanitarian principles and ideas of international 
solidarity which have inspired the Allied and Associated Powers. 

In a second document, the Bulgarian Delegation further asked that alterations 
should be made in some of the provisions of the Treaty, and more especially those 
relating to the military, financial and economic clauses, etc. 

Finally, in another letter relating to territorial questions, the Bulgarian Delega- 
tion, discussing the responsibilities incurred by its country through having entered 
No. 10. 5 See No. 6, note i. 
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the war against the Entente Powers, attempted to mitigate the same by urging that 
Bulgaria was forced into the war by a party Government, the large majority of the 
population being in favour of the Entente. In this connexion the Bulgarian Delega- 
tion alleges that the German alliance was merely an accident as far as Bulgaria 
was concerned, whilst representing for other Balkan States the permanent basis 
on which they conducted their policy. It also denied the charge that Bulgaria ever 
entertained ideas of hegemony calculated to imperil the peace of the Balkans. 
On the other hand it denounced the ambitions of neighbouring countries, to whom 
it ascribed the responsibility for the war. 

The Allied and Associated Powers do not wish to follow the Bulgarian Delega- 
tion in this discussion. The eloquence of facts is sufficient for them. 

If it were true that Bulgarian public opinion was not unanimously favourable to 
the idea of an alliance with the Central Powers, the support of the country was 
nevertheless given to a Government which satisfied its territorial cravings by 
undertaking a policy of conquest. 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot forget that the Bulgarian troops, 
sustained by popular sentiment, did not hesitate to attack the Serbian army from 
the rear and without provocation, thus paralyzing the heroic resistance which that 
army was opposing on another front to invaders who menaced the independence 
of Serbia. 

When the Bulgarian troops were led against Roumania, not only did they seize 
the territories on the right bank of the Danube claimed by Bulgaria, but they also 
crossed the river, acting as the vanguard of the German armies. Everywhere they 
showed by their attitude that they wished to slake their hatred of the occupied 
country. There, as in Serbia and Greece, Bulgaria waged a war of conquest and 
pillage and public opinion applauded the success of her armies. 

The Bulgarian Delegation alleges that its country did not believe that in the war 
which it had declared it would be opposed by the Powers of the Entente. How 
could the Bulgarian people believe for an instant that the Serbian Army would be 
left without help from its Allies, when the terrible struggle in which that Army was 
engaged with the Central Empires had for its origin the aggression of Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia? If the slightest doubt could have existed in this respect 
amongst the Bulgarian troops, how can it be explained that, when they found 
themselves in contact with the troops of the Entente, their country showed no 
disposition to withdraw and renounce a combat against the Powers who had 
contributed most towards Bulgarian independence? It was not until the Bulgarian 
Army was conquered in the field and forced to lay doAvn its arms that Bulgaria 
asked for peace. She waited until that moment to disavow the Government which 
had dragged her into a fatal adventure. 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot lose sight of the fact that, by ranging 
herself on the side of the Central Empires and by remaining in that alliance until 
the moment when their defeat appeared certain, Bulgaria broke the principal' line 
of communication between Russia and her Allies, opened to Germany the road 
to the east, and thus rendered inevitable the prolongation of the war. She is, 
therefore, responsible for the terrible evils which resulted therefrom. 

Nevertheless, it is no idea of vengeance which has animated the Allied and 
Associated Powers in preparing the conditions of peace handed to the Bulgarian 
Delegation on September 19. 

These Powers do not dream of making Bulgaria expiate all her faults of the past. 
They wish merely to establish a peace which shall be Just and consequently durable 
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and fertile. They feel that the conditions of peace, drawn up in no heat of passion, 
are calculated to ensure the peaceful development of Bulgaria and to allow her to 
re-establish her normal economic existence within a short period. In this connection, 
they would remind her of the fact that she is guaranteed a free economic outlet on 
the Aegean. 

The Allied and A.ssociatcd Powers have, none the less, examined the observa- 
tions formulated by the Bulgarian Delegation with the most scrupulous attention. 
The appended Notes* answer the various requests contained in the letters of 
October 24, but must not be considered an authorized interpretation of the Treaty. 

If the Allied and Associated Powers do not answer all the questions raised by 
the Bulgarian Delegation it is because, after examining them, they did not feel able 
to settle them as requested. Non-receipt of a reply must not, therefore, be held to 
mean consent. 

The Allied and Associated Powers have acceded to the wishes expressed by the 
Bulgarian Delegation in a certain number of points. The alterations thus made in 
the draft Treaty are final. 

On all other points the text presented to the Bulgarian Delegation remains un- 
changed, as appears from the document appended to the present letter. This text 
can now only be accepted or rejected as it stands. 

The Bulgarian Delegation will be so good as to inform the Allied and Associated 
Powers, within a period of ten days from the date of the present communication, 
whether it is prepared to sign the Treaty in its present form. 

After that period, the Armistice concluded on September 29, 1918, will be 
considered at an end and the Allied and Associated Powers will take any steps they 
may think fit. 

I remain, etc. 

G. Clemenceau. 


Document 2 
Part I 

THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
{Articles i to 26) 

In expressing her wish to be received into the League of Nations as soon as 
possible, Bulgaria declares herself especially anxious to prove her good faith before 
an august legal Association capable of judging her according to her real deserts 
and her zeal to acquit herself of her international obligations. 

The Allied and Associated Powers note this statement, which conforms to their 
ideas, with satisfaction. The future attitude of Bulgaria, if agreeing with the inten- 
tions above set forth, will no doubt be such as to facilitate and hasten her admission 
to the League of Nations. 


Part II 

FRONTIERS OF BULGARIA 
{Articles 27 to 55.) 

[Not printed]^ 

* Document 2 below. 

r Part 11 of the draft reply was the same in substance, though not in detailed drafting, 
as the text in appendix B below, approved by the Supreme Council. 
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I'ART III 

POLITICAL CLAUSES 
Section IV. Protection of Minorities 
{Articles 4g lo ^y) 

[Not printed]* 

Part IV 

• MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR CLAUSES 

Section I. Military Clauses 
{Articles 64-82) 

After consideration of the counter-proposals formulated by the Bulgarian 
Delegation, the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers have the honour 
to communicate below their decision with regard to the Military Clauses. 

Military Clauses 

1 . The modification proposed to Article 65 would result in allowing the Bul- 
garian State to incorporate each year more than half of the annual class, and thus 
to give a military training to the majority of the able-bodied population. 

However strong the social and economic arguments, put forward by the Bul- 
garian Delegation, may be, the institution of a military regime based on com- 
pulsory service is absolutely contrary to the principle of the reduction of armaments 
that the Allied and Associated Powers have agreed to impose on their former 
enemies, as alone being able to ensure the peace of the world in the future. 

This modification cannot be accepted 

2. The modification proposed to Article 66 would result in raising the strength 
of the Bulgarian army from 20,000 to 25,000 men. This addition would be con- 
trary to the principle of the reduction of armaments mentioned above ; it is also in 
no way justified by any argument contained in the Bulgarian counter-proposals. 

This modification cannot be accepted 

3. The modification proposed to Article 69 and which would result in the 
creation of a ‘Special corps of Frontier Guards’ would appear to facilitate the 
maintenance of order on the Bulgarian frontiers, without forming any appreciable 
danger for the Powers neighbouring on Bulgaria. 

This modification can therefore be accepted on condition that the corps in question shall be 

recruited by voluntary enlistment and shall not exceed 3,000 men. 

4. The modification proposed to Article 66 and intended to raise the proportion 
of officers from one-twentieth to one-fifteenth, would allow the Bulgarian Army 
to form supplementary cadres. 

® The first two paragraphs of this section were, subject to variation in phraseology, of the 
same general sense as those of the draft printed by D. H. Miller in My Diary at the Conference 
of Pans (New York, 1924-6), vol. xiii, p. 491. In place of the last paragraph of the draft 
there printed, the text in the present appendix concluded : ‘The Bulgarian Delegation has 
also drawn the attention of the Allied and Associated Governments to the position of 
Ottoman nationals formerly resident in the Dobrudja, Thrace and Macedonia and at 
present refugees in Bulgaria. The Allied and Arssociated Powers have noted this remark 
and will take all necessary steps with a view to remedying the position in question.’ 



And also there is no reason to allow the demobilization of officers by echelons 
within a two years’ time limit, this method not having been authorized for any of 
the former enemies of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

It should furthermore be observed that the argument based on the impossibility 
of paying pensions to the large number of officers who are to be discharged immedi- 
ately, appears to have but little value, since the Bulgarian Government, if it main- 
tained these officers on the Active List, would have to bear a much greater 
financial burden. 

This modification cannot he accepted 

5. The modification proposed to Article 73 has for its object the creation of a 
school for non-commissioned officers. It is incumbent on the Bulgarian State 
to organize the training of its non-commissioned officers in their corps, and there 
is no need for instituting a special school. 

This modification cannot be accepted 

General Clauses 

The request for the suppression of Article 102, in its entirety, cannot be accepted 
since the Allied and Associated Powers must ensure, through the organs of control 
at their disposal, that the conditions of the Armistice have been completely carried 
out. 

However, the part relative to the military convention (Secret Articles, para- 
graphs I, 2, 3 and 4)^^ will cease to be applicable at the moment of the coming into 
force of the Treaty of Peace. 

Furthermore, in order to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, the Allied 
and Associated Powers agree that only those dispositions of the Armistice Conven- 
tion which are not inconsistent with the stipulations of the Treaty of Peace shall 
remain in force. 

They agree, therefore, that Article 102 of the Treaty of Peace shall be replaced 
by the following Article : 


Article los 

‘The following dispositions of the Armistice of September 29th, 1918, namely, 
Paragraphs i, 2, 3, and 6, remain in force in so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the stipulations of the present Treaty.’ 

Section II. Naval Clauses 

Though of opinion that they cannot accept in its entirety the request made by 
the Bulgarian Delegation concerning Naval Glauses, the Allied and Associated 
Powers authorize Bulgaria to retain a small number of lightly-armed vessels for 
police and fishery duties. 

In these circumstances, the following addition will be made to Article 83 of the 
Treaty;—- 

‘Bulgaria will, however, have the right to maintain on the Danube and along 
her coast, for police and fishery duties, not more than four torpedo-boats and 
six motor-boats, all without torpedoes and torpedo apparatus, to be selected by 
the Commission referred to in Article gg. 

‘The personnel of the above vessels shall be organized on a purely civilian 
basis. 

‘The vessels allowed to Bulgaria must only be replaced by lightly-armed patrol 
craft, not exceeding 100 tons displacement and of non-military character.’ 
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The Allied and Associated Powers further agree that the scientific material 
claimed by Bulgaria for use in her Aquarium may, at the direction of the Com- 
mission referred to in Article 99, be allotted to her after the losses sustained by the 
Allies have been made good. 


Section III. Military and Naval Air Clauses 
[Articles 8g to gg) 

The Allied and Associated Powers consider that no change is admissible in the 
clauses epneerning military and naval aviation. 

Article 89, which gave rise to the claims contained in Section III of (C) from the 
Bulgarian Delegation, was drafted with full knowledge of the matter in hand and 
with the firm intention of refusing to Bulgaria the right to pos.scss any air squadrons 
or airships for any purpose whatsoever. 

The Allied and Associated Powers see no reason for granting to Bulgaria a privi- 
lege which has been refused to Germany and Austria. 


Part V 

PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES 
Section I. Prisoners of War 
[Ai tides 105 to 113) 

[Not printed] 


Part VI 

.. PENALTIES 

[Articles 118 to 120) 

Articles 118 to 120, concerning penalties, cannot be altered in accordance with 
the Bulgarian request without endangering the very principle of justice on which 
they are based. 

In claiming the right to bring the authors of acts in violation of the laws and 
customs of war before military tribunals of countries against whose nationals Bul- 
garian troops have committed such crimes, the Allied and Associated Powers are 
only conforming to the usual legal principles concerning competence. If, despite 
criticism based on the relations between the Balkan nations, the Allied and 
Associated Powers considered this jurisdiction preferable to a tribunal of which 
their own representatives were members, still less would they agree to establish 
jurisdiction from which belligerent Powers would be excluded whose competence 
was greatest (Greece, Rouraania, Serbo-Croat-Slovene State). 

Finally, the Allied and Associated Powers cannot agree that any weight be 
attached to legal proceedings, prosecutions or sentences instituted or pronounced 
by Bulgarian tribunals since Article 118 is only a necessary result of the system of 
legal proceedings which they desire to organize, failing which such proceedings 
would be absolutely without effect. 

i6t 
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Part VII 
REPARATIONS 
{Articles i2i to 131) 

I. The Bulgarian Delegation asks for a reduction of the sum mentioned in 
Article 1 2 1 of the Conditions of Peace as representing the obligations imposed on 
Bulgaria by way of reparation; having calculated the various charges assumed by 
the country after Peace is signed — in which are included moreover her normal 
fiscal expenditure, the service of her public debt, and her war pensions and the 
upkeep of the army — the Delegation complains the Treaty will leave Bulgaria 
plunged in debt, and unable to bear the liabilities imposed on her. 

Bulgaria will undoubtedly have heavy liabilities to bear. These will not, how- 
ever, be the result of the Conditions of Peace, but of the war of aggression in which 
she voluntarily took part, into which she entered of her own free will, in a spirit of 
domination and conquest. Bulgaria has failed in a scheme undertaken contrary 
to the law of nations and of liberty, in the hope of illicit territorial and material 
gains. It is right and just that she should now atone. Are there not certain nations 
among the Allied and Associated Powers who, without sharing Bulgaria’s guilt, 
have merely defended their life and independence, but who will be obliged for 
generations to toil and endure hard sacrifices in order to regain their past strength 
and prosperity? 

The Conditions of Peace are just and even lenient; the obligations imposed on 
Bulgaria have been limited to a sum which is decidedly lower than the amount of 
damage sustained by the Allied and Associated Powers by reason of her entry into 
the war. If the latter acted in this manner, it was precisely because they wished to 
take into account Bulgaria’s capacity for payment, which they made every effort 
to estimate with absolute impartiality. The second paragraph of Article 1 24 of the 
Conditions of Peace — ^which provides for Germany’s renunciation of a debt of 
Bulgaria’s transferred to the Reparation Commission for the benefit of the Allied 
and Associated Powers by the Treaty of Versailles — is proof positive of this desire 
not to demand from Bulgaria anything which may exceed her resources. There 
can therefore be no question of cancelling the figure of 2 milliard 250 million gold 
francs. But if, against all probability, it should in future become evident that, 
Bulgaria’s position not being as now estimated, she is at any particular time unable 
to pay the Instalment corresponding to her contribution towards reparation, 
Article 1 22 of the Conditions of Peace is amply sufficient to permit of any justifiable 
modification being granted to her. 

II. In connection herewith, the Bulgarian Delegation asks, in the first place, 
that a total sum be fixed representing the entire amount of liabilities devolving on 
its country under the various provisions of the Treaty, and secondly that the yearly 
payments mentioned in the fifth paragraph of Article 12 1 of the Conditions of 
Peace shall not be higher during the first few years, when the resources of the State 
will be most restricted, than during subsequent years. 

As regards the first point, the Allied and Associated Powers are unable to give 
satisfaction to Bulgaria. The reasons for refusal are obvious when it is remembered 
that Bulgaria wishes to see her own military expenditure included in the total to 
be limited in advance. It would thus be very easy for Bulgaria to reduce to a 
minimum her obligation to share in the reparation for damage. 

With regard to the second point, on the contrary, the observations of the Bul- 
garian Delegation did not appear unfounded. The Allied and Associated Powers 
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agree therefore to insert an alteration in the fifth paragraph of Article 121, the 
second clause of which shall henceforth read as follows ; — 

‘Therefore, each half-yearly payment shall include, over and above the pay- 
ment of interest at the rate of 5% (five per centum) per annum, the provision 
of a sinking fund sufficient to extinguish the total amount due hy Bulgaria in 
37 years from January i, 1921.’ 

In this manner, the yearly payments to be made by Bulgaria wotdd not neces- 
sarily become less as time goes on, and instructions could be given to the Interallied 
Commission to arrange for these payments in accordance with practical possi- 
bilities. 

III. If goes without saying that the Allied and Associated Powers cannot 
consider the possibility of fixing the reparation debt in levas, as requested by the 
Bulgarian Delegation; it is obvious that in that case Bulgaria would have no 
further interest in maintaining the international value of her currency, and could 
indeed reduce the actual value of her payments indefinitely. 

It does not seem impossible under this head, however, to grant to Bulgaria 
certain facilities for payment by permitting the Interallied Commission, if neces- 
sary, to accept payment in Icvas — at their current value, which the Commission 
itself would fix — or various payments in kind. 

The Allied and Associated Powers therefore consent to the insertion in the 
Treaty of a clause similar to Par. 19 of Annex II of the Chapter on Reparations of 
the Treaty of Versailles. This clause, which would be a fresh paragraph of 
Article 12 1 (inserted bettveen the former paragraphs 6 and 7) should read as 
follows : 

‘Payments required to be made in specie in virtue of the above provisions 
may at any time be accepted by the Reparation Commission in the form of 
chattels, properties, commodities, businesses, rights and concessions, within or 
without Bulgarian territory, ships, bonds, shares, or securities of any kind, or 
currencies of Bulgarian or other States, the value of such substitutes for gold 
being fixed at a fair and just amount by the Reparation Commission itself.’ 

IV. It would be superfluous to dwell on the fact that it is impossible for the 
Allied and Associated Powers to contemplate the deduction of interest from the 
sums due from Bulgaria as reparation. Strictly speaking, the payment of repara- 
tion for damage already committed could be demanded immediately. It is merely 
out of consideration for de facto impossibilities that this payment has been deferred. 
The obligation to pay interest exists from the first day when a debt is acknow- 
ledged; it cannot be avoided. 

The Bulgarian Delegation also requests that a delay of 50 years from ist April 
1925 (in reality, a delay of 54 years) be substituted for the delay of 37 years pro- 
vided for in Article 121 of the Conditions of Peace; it is sufficient to remark that 
such a measure is at any rate unnecessary, seeing that Article 122 gives the Inter- 
allied Commission the power to grant any delays in payment which it shall con- 
sider necessary. 

V. The Allied and Associated Powers are also unable to reconsider Articles 127 
and 128 of the Conditions of Peace. These Articles have limited, by means of a 
special arrangement, the right of certain of the said Powers whose territories have 
been violated and looted by Bulgarian troops, to receive entire restitution. This 
arrangement risks indeed being unduly favourable to Bulgaria, nevertheless the 
last paragraph of Article 127 and that of Article 128 both illustrate the moderation 
and scrupulousness with which this undeniable right will be applied. 
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VI. Finally, the suggestion by the Bulgarian Delegation that some of the Allied 
and Associated Powers might pay for the works of military importance which 
Bulgaria carried out on their territory for the purpose of fighting against them, 
is not worthy of discussion. 


Part VIII 

FINANCIAL CLAUSES 
^Articles 132 to 146) 

The Allied and Associated Powers have most carefully considered the observa- 
tions submitted by the Bulgarian Delegation concerning the clauses inserted in 
Part VIII of the Conditions of Peace. 

The present reply will not discuss each of the observations of the Bulgarian 
Delegation, but confine itself to indicating the points on which it seemed necessary 
to supply further details, either for the purpose of removing a misunderstanding 
on the part of the Bulgarian Delegation or of proving the slight foundation of some 
of its observations. 

Atlicle 133. The observations of the Bulgarian Delegation on the obligation to 
pay for the upkeep of armies of occupation refer : — 

(1) to occupation before the coming into force of the Treaty; 

(2) to occupation after the coming into force of the Treaty. 

As regards the first point, the Allied and Associated Powers see no valid reason 
for renouncing provisions inserted in the Treaties of Versailles and Saint Germain, 
according to which Germany and Austria undertook to pay the total cost of the 
armies of occupation. The Allied and Associated Powers cannot, furthermore, 
enter into any discussion with the Bulgarian Government as to the strategic use of 
the military units sent to Bulgaria. 

As regards the second point, the Allied and Associated Powers are agreed in 
stating that they have no intention of continuing military occupation after the 
coining into force of the Treaty. 

Consequently, and in order clearly to indicate this intention as well as to avoid 
any ambiguity which may have misled the Bulgarian Delegation, the wording of 
the first phrase of Article 133 will be altered as follows: — 

Instead of : ‘There shall be paid by Bulgaria the total cost of all armies occupying 
territory within her boundaries, as defined in accordance with the present Treaty, 
from the date of signature of the Armistice of September 29, 1918’, read: ‘There 
shall be paid by Bulgaria the total cost of all armies . . .* occupying territory within 
her boundaries, as these are defined in the present Treaty, from the signature of the 
Armistice of September 29, 1918, and until the coming into force of the present Treaty.’’ 

Article 136. The Allied and Associated Powers have agreed that only the value 
of material of a non-military character surrendered in execution of the Armistice 
or of the Treaty shall be credited to the State surrendering the same, and that the 
value of war material shall not be credited to the general Reparation account. 
The Bulgarian Delegation brings forward no arguments against this principle; 
and the Allied and Associated Powers agree that the text of Article 136 should be 
retained. 

Nevertheless, to ensure unity of opinion in decisions establishing the non- 
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military character of material surrendered by Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, the 
penultimate line of the second paragraph of Article 1 36 shall be altered as follows : — 

Instead of'. ‘There shall be credited to Bulgaria . . the value . . of material . . 
for which, as having non-military value, credit should, in the judgment of the 
Reparation Commission acting through the Inlei-Allied Commission, be allowed’, read'. 
‘There shall be credited to Bulgaria . . ,» the value . . of material for which, as 
having non-military value, credit should, in the judgment of the Reparation 
Commission, be allowed.’ 

Ai tides 134-141. The Bulgarian Delegation asks that Powers to whom Bulgarian 
territory is ceded may assume responsibility for part of the Bulgarian public debt 
as it shall stand at the date of signature of the Treaty, and not as it stood on 
August I, 1914. 

Were such a claim allowed, the Powers to whom Bulgarian territory is ceded 
would have to bear the burden of part of the debt which Bulgaria contracted in 
order to wage an unjust war against those Powei's. The Allied and Associated 
Powers cannot consider such a possibility. They agree, however, that part of the 
Bulgarian Debt contracted between August i, 1914, and October ii, 1915, (at 
which date Bulgaria entered the war against Serbia) was used for the benefit of 
territory surrendered by Bulgaria in virtue of the Treaty, and they consider that 
the date of October 11, 1915, may be substituted for that of August i, 1914 in 
Article 141. 

They nevertheless consider that such part of the Bulgarian public debt as was 
contracted between August i, 1914, and October ii, 1915 and directly used to 
prepare for war, cannot be divided among the Powers to whom Bulgarian territory 
is surrendered, and they leave it to the Reparation Commission to determine that 
part of the debt. 

Consequently, the wording of Article 141 has been altered as follows: — 

Instead of-. ‘Any Power to which Bulgarian territoiy is ceded . . undertakes to 
pay . . such contribution towards the charge for the Bulgarian Public Debt as it 
stood on August i, 1914 . . lead: ‘Any Power to which Bulgarian territory is 
ceded . . .^ undertakes to pay such contribution towards the charge for the Bul- 
garian Public Debt as it stood on October ii, 1915 (including . . laid down in 
Article 134). The Reparation Commission, acting through the Inter- Allied 
Commission, shall determine the amount of the Bulgarian Public Debt on October 
II, 1915, taking into account, in the case of the debt contracted after August i, 
1914, only that part of the debt which was not used by Bulgaria to prepare a war 
of aggression. The part of the Bulgarian Public debt to be paid by each Power to 
which territory is surrendered shall be that which the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers . . etc.’ 

Article 133. This Article settles the question of the loan contracted by Bulgaria 
in July 1914 with German Banks. 

The Bulgarian Delegation claims that as the Loan Agreement was not carried 
out by the German creditors, it is now null and void, and asks for the omission of 
Article 139 as useless. According to certain information received, however, the 
German banks which signed the Loan Agreement consider the same to be perfectly 
valid and intend to stand by it. 

To avoid all discussion, the Allied and Associated Powers therefore feel it 
necessary to retain Article 139. They prefer to run the risk of inserting a superero- 
gatory provision in the Treaty, rather than expose themselves to future contro- 
versies. 
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Moreover, they wish to point out that the obligation imposed on the Bulgarian 
Government of transferring to the Reparation Commission all rights, interests and 
securities of every kind retained by Bulgarian, nationals under loan agreements and 
convendons does not exceed the conditions imposed on Germany by Article 235 
of the Treaty of Versailles and that this obligation has not been improperly im- 
posed, as stated by the Bulgarian Delegation. In reality the value of all these 
rights, interests and securities will be credited to Bulgaria by the Reparation 
Commission, to be deducted from sums due as reparation. 

Ailicles isg and 145. The Allied and Associated Powers intend to credit Bulgaria 
(on account of the total amount fixed in Article 121 of the Treaty of Peace and 
owed by Bulgaria as reparation) with all sums and shares which the Reparation 
Commission may recover from sums owed to Bulgaria under the financial and 
economic clauses of the Treaty and the clauses concerning Ports, Waterways and 
Railways. 

In order completely to reconcile the wording of Articles 129 and 1 45, Article 129 
is altered as follows ; — 

‘the following shall be placed to the credit of Bulgaria in respect to her repara- 
tion obligations; — Any amounts which the Reparation Commission may con- 
sider due to Bulgaria under Part VIII (Financial Glauses), Part IX (Economic 
Clauses), and Part XI (Ports, Waterways and Railways) of the present Treaty.’ 
At tide 146. The Allied and Associated Powers have no desire to claim from 
Bulgaria payment in gold currency of sums owed by her under the Treaty. 

The Bulgarian Government may procure as it thinks best the necessary foreign 
bills and cheques to meet the payments required of it. 


Part IX 

ECONOMIC CLAUSES 
Section I. Commercial Relations 

Artide 151. With the object of safeguarding as far as possible the fiscal revenues 
of Bulgaria, the Allied and Associated Powers are prepared to alter the text of 
Article 151 in such a way as to make it clear that customs duties upon their imports 
shall be payable in gold in all cases where, in virtue of Bulgarian law, such payment 
in gold could be demanded on 28th July, 1914, on condition that the rate of 
exchange of gold for notes shall be periodically fixed by the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot, however, consider any alteration of 
Article 15 1 as regards the rates of duty applicable to their imports into Bulgaria 
within the period of one year from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
Only the most favourable duties in force on July 28, 1914, may be applied to these 
imports. 

Nor can the proposal to reduce the period of application of Article 151 to six 
months be accepted. In Treaties previously concluded with Allies of Bulgaria 
provisions were introduced which, in the case of the products of certain adjacent 
countries, provided for free import or the benefit of conventional tariffs during a 
specified period sometimes extending to five years. Bulgaria has been spared 
similar provisions in the present Treaty. 

The stable and uniform regime provided by Article 151 for the period of one 
year is necessary to allow of the resumption of international trade with Bulgaria, 
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especially in view of economic conditions caused by the war, which the Bulgarian 
Delegation does not fail to recognize. 


Section II. Treaties 

Article 162. The Bulgarian Delegation suggests that all multilateral Treaties 
existing before the war should be revived. It mentions, however, no omission as 
regards the list given in Article 162 and offers no definite suggestions. 

The Allied and Associated Powers have provided for revival of all multilateral 
Treaties which they thought compatible with fresh conditions resulting from the 
war. They therefore see no reason to alter the Article in question. 

The requests of the Bulgarian Delegation either arise from an insufficient com- 
prehension of the text under discussion or are not founded upon specific instances, 
and cannot be granted. 

Article 168. The Bulgarian Delegation states that it cannot agree to the revival 
of bilateral Treaties under the conditions laid down in that Article, since Bulgaria 
will not enjoy the same rights as the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Germany and Austria have accepted a text identical with that of Article 168, 
and Bulgaria must do likewise. 

The Bulgarian Delegation, however, commits a double error in the interpretation 
of this Article. 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot arbitrarily set aside certain provisions 
of a bilateral Treaty which they desire to revive. They can and should only omit 
from such a Treaty any provisions which do not agree with the general dispositions 
or specific provisions of the Treaty of Peace. The third paragiaph of Article 168 
is very clear on this point. 

On the other hand, while the Article provides that the League of Nations shall 
be called upon to decide, this is only in case of a divergence of opinion between the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

Article 164. Article 164 gives Bulgaria the opportunity of participating in the 
drawing up of the proposed new radio-telegraphic Convention. It does not imply 
that the text of that Convention will be dictated to her and that she must accept it 
ne varietur; but merely provides against a systematic refusal to conclude the Con- 
vention or claims rendering its conclusion impossible in practice. 

Article 163. The Allied and Associated Powers are prepared to substitute the 
following text for the text of this Article, viz ; — 

‘Until the conclusion of a new Convention concerning fishing in the waters of 

the Danube to replace the Convention of November 29, 1901, the transitory 

regime to be established will be settled by an arbitrator appointed by the 

European Commission of the Danube.’ 

Articles 166 and i6y. The period fixed by these Articles was considered sufficient 
by the Powers allied to Bulgaria; it cannot be prolonged, in view of the necessity 
for establishing as soon as possible the guarantees indispensable for economie rela- 
tions between the nations concerned. 

Articles i6g, lyi, and jys. It is not for the Allied and Associated Powers to free 
Bulgaria from charges and indemnities caused by her own fault; but it is to be 
recalled that Germany and Austria have undertaken in advance to accept the 
clauses of the present Tieaty affecting them. 

Article lyg. This Article does not imply the perpetual maintenance of the Capi- 
tulations, since it expressly envisages the possibility of abolishing that regime by 
means of special conventions. 
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It is not for Bulgaria to revive the agreements she had concluded or prepared 
with certain Allied and Associated Powers, but for the Allied and Associated 
Powers to lay down, in conformity with the general principles of the present 
Treaty, the manner in which equitable treatment may be secured for foreigners 
in Bulgaria. 


Section III. Debts 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot consider relinquishing the system of 
Clearing Offices. 

Should certain Allied and Associated Powers opt for this system, even if they 
apply it only in their relations ivith Bulgaria, the result would not be, as the Bul- 
garian Delegation imagine, a more considerable depreciation of the Bulgarian 
leva than by application of the system of direct recovery; whether it is a question 
of settlement by the Bulgarian State or direct settlement by Bulgarian nationals, 
payment may always be claimed in the currency of the Allied or Associated State 
cancel ned. 

Nevertheless, to allow Bulgaria to procure means of payment with less haste, 
the Allied and Associated Powers are prepared to substitute the following text for 
the first paragraph of all the Annex to Section III: — ■ 

‘The balance between the Clearing Offices shall be struck every three months 

and the credit balance paid in cash by the debtor State within a month.’ 


Section IV. Property, Rights and Interests 
[Not printed] 


Section V. Contracts, Prescriptions, Judgments 
[Not printed] 


Section VII. Industrial Property 
[Not printed] 


Section VIII. Special Provisions relating to Transferred Territory 

[Not printed] 

Resumption of Official Relations 

The Bulgarian Delegation ask for reciprocity as regards the right reserved by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, in virtue of Article 159, of appointing consuls 
in Bulgarian towns and ports. 

The Allied and Associated Powders are not prepared to grant Bulgaria this right; 
it should, however, be noted that nothing in that Article is opposed either to the 
revh'al under the terms of Article 168 of Consular Conventions between individual 
Allied and Associated Powers and Bulgaria, or to the conclusion of fresh agree- 
ments between Bulgaria and these Powers concerning the admission of Bulgarian 
consular officers to their territor)'. 



Part XI 

PORTS, WATERWAYS & RAILWAYS 


{Articles 212-248) 
[Not printed] 


Part XII 
LABOUR 

{Articles 24g to 28g) 

While appreciating Bulgaria’s intentions, the Allied and Associated Powers 
cannot alter' the provision of the Treaty of Peace which only admits the original 
members of the League of Nations as original members of the Labour Conference. 


Appendix B to No. i i 
Part II 
FRONTIERS 

{Articles 27 to 55) 

The Bulgarian Delegation has asked that modifications be made concerning the 
frontiers as assigned to her in the Peace Conditions, both in Thrace, and on the 
Serb-Croat and Slovene side. The Delegation furthermore exposed Bulgaria’s 
claims to Dobrudja, and asked that the ‘final statutes’” of that region be regulated 
by the Allied and Associated Governments. 

On this last point, the Allied and Associated Governments esteem that, in view 
of the object of the present Treaty, the Dobrudja question is out of place. 

As to the outline of the other frontiers xeferred to in the observations of the 
Bulgarian Delegation, it was adopted only after an attentive study taking into 
account all the elements of the problem. However, the Allied and Associated 
Powers have examined the arguments invoked with care, but, without disregarding 
their value, they were unable to recognize any motive of a nature to justify a change 
in these carefully studied decisions. The Allied and Associated Powers, therefore, 
are unable to accord Bulgaria the modifications solicited. 

The Allied and Associated Powers were, furthermore, particularly attentive to 
protect the economic interests of Bulgaria by guaranteeing, in particular, this 
country an outlet to the Aegean Sea. In numerous cases, the Powers were obliged 
to have recourse to the same procedure in order to reconcile the interests under 
debate, and they do not doubt, that if Bulgaria loyally accepts this solution, the 
future will show that the guarantees which have been given her will be in no 
manner illusory. 

‘As regards the questions affecting Ports, Waterways and Railways, the Allied and 
Associated Powers have noted with satisfaction that the sentiments expressed by the Bul- 
garian Delegation were similar to those which had always inspired its deliberations.’ With 
regard to Bulgarian objections, it was not, however, considered possible to alter the text 
of any of the articles in question. 

” The text in document a of appendix A above (cf. note 7) read ‘final status’. 
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Appendix G to No. i i 


Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies October 31, igig. 

General Staff, No. 5226. 

Memoiandum 

In an interview with the Chiefs of the Military Missions of the Entente, which 
took place at Riga on October 27, the Lettish Government has renewed its request 
for assistance, and made precise the conditions of the support to be given to it by 
the Allies, with a vieiv to enable it to continue to fight against the Germans and 
the Bolshevists. 

Following are the conditions; 

1st. Active assistance against Germany, and reinforcement of the direct help 
given by the fleet. 

2nd. Cession of army and war material, to be sent immediately. 

3rd. Advance in the form of a loan of two millions pounds sterling. 

4 th. New shipments of food supplies. 

5th. Interdiction to the Geimans to send to Germany any Lettish provisions, 
absolute closing of the German frontier — surrender of the German 
material in Latvia. 

6th. Transfer to the Lettish authorities of the Riga-Libau railway, actually in 
the hands of the Germans, as this town (Riga) will, in six weeks, be 
blockaded by ice. 

The Lettish Government asked for a reply by the 3rd of November in order to 
be able to determine its line of conduct. 

It seems that, on account of the difficult situation in which this Government is 
placed, consequent to the fight engaged in on two fronts and the demands of the 
Esthonian Government,'^ its neighbour, there is every advantage in answering its 
request ivithin the proper time, in order to deprive it of any pretext to negotiate 
with its enemies. 

ist. Active assistance against Germany: 

(a) By its resolution of the loth of October, '■* the Supreme Council had decided 
to send to the Baltic provinces an Inter-Allied Mission for the purpose of assuring 
the control of the evacuation of the German troops, and to provoke all measures 
which may facilitate and accelerate this evacuation. This Mission is about to 
leave. 

(b) All supplies of food and raw materials, and all financial facilities are refused 
to Germany as long as the latter will not have obeyed the order of evacuation 
(decision of the Supreme Council of the 17th of September). 

“ Since October 15, igig, Allied naval units had been supporting the Lettish forces 
against the Russo-German forces under Colonel Prince Bermondt-Avalov in the second 
battle of Riga (cf. Vol. Ill of this series), 

o The Esthonian Government had demanded that, in return for Esthonian military 
co-operation against the forces of Colonel Prince Berniondt-Avalov, the Latvian Govern- 
ment should comply with certain conditions which included the cession by Latvia to 
Esthonia of the district of Walk, 

See Vol. I, No. 71, minute 4. 

“ The decision taken by the Supreme Council on September 17, igig, in connexion 
with the evacuation of German forces from the Baltic provinces (see Vol. I, No. sg, minute 
i) appears to have been confused with its operative decision in this matter, taken on 
September 27 (see Vol. I, No. 66, minute 3). 
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(c) Finally, the German navigation has been stopped in the Baltic, with the 
reserve of taking into consideration the trade necessities of neutrals (order of the 
Inter-Allied Naval Armistice Commission of October to, confirmed by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Council of October 22nd). 

Thus, the Allied and Associated Governments give to the Baltic provinces an 
active assistance, by imposing upon Germany an effective military control and 
serious economic penalties, the effect of which will be deeply felt by her. 

These Governments, on the other hand, reserve the right to take, if necessary, 
all new measures which they may deem necessary, in order to obtain from Germany 
the executions of her agreements. 

2nd. Cession of Arms and War Material: 

The Allied and Associated Governments have already granted to the Lettish 
Government important cessions of war material and supplies. 

During the first days of November a ship transporting armament and equipment 
for 10,000 men will leave the port of Boulogne for Latvia.'^ 

Study is being made at the present time as to what extent it will be possible to 
satisfy a new request for material for 40,000 men. 

3rd. Advance under the form of loans to the A 

amount of s, 000, 000 lbs [sic] I The question will be submitted to an 

sterling | examination by the Governments. 

4th. Mew shipments of supplies in foodstuffs. ) 

5 th. {a) Interdiction that Lettish provisions be sent into Germany by the Germans. 

Any requisition, seizure, or coercive measure with a view to obtaining resources 
destined for Germany is forbidden to the German troops. (Article 14 of the 
Armistice of November ii, 1918). 

In execution of this provision, the Interallied Commission to the Baltic Regions 
has received an order : ‘to prevent the removal of any material or provisions which does not 
properly belong to the German troops'. 

(b) The surrender of German material in Latvia. 

This surrender cannot be exacted by law. It may, however, be the object of 
transactions with the German Government. 

However, the Supreme Council decided that after October 1 1 th the Interallied 
Control Commission at Berlin would be authorized to order the delivery of muni- 
tions and Russian war material, deposited in Germany, to the Russian armies 
recognized by the Allied and Associated Governments.'® This provision shall be 
applicable to the Lettish army. 

(c) Closing of the frontier. 

In notes dated October 3rd and i6th,'® the German Government itself specified 
that it had ordered the closing of the frontier, the discontinuance of supplies and 
munitions, and that it had organized, to this end, frontier surveillance posts, which 
were ordered to fire on German troops attempting to enter Gourland. 

The Inter-Allied Mission shall be especially entrusted with the strict execution 
of these prescriptions. 

The occupation of the territory of Memel, which shall be effected upon the 
entry into force of the Peace Treaty, will facilitate the execution of this supeiwision. 
See No. 4, minute g. 

w Note in original: ‘There remains about 40 cars, in course of transport, and which will 
not reach Boulogne before November 4th, to be shipped.’ 

See Vol. I, No. 72, minute 6. 

” See respectively Vol. I, No. 70, appendix A and in the present volume No. 2, minute 1 1 . 



by permitting the greater part of the ways of entry to Latvia to be barred by Allied 
troops. 

6th. Transfer of the Riga~Libau railway line adminislraiion lo Lettish authorities, now 
controlled by Germans. 

This question is within the competence of the Inter-Allied Control Mission, the 
departure of which is announced above. The attention of the Head of this Mission 
shall be called to the necessity of solving this question as soon as possible. 

F. Fogh. 


Appendix D to No. i i 


Report of Meeting of the JPaval Advisers concerning the Compensation lo be demanded 
of the German Government for the Sinking of their Men-of- War at Scapa Flow on 

2ist June, igig 


1st November igig 


I . In view of the reparation claims that Germany had already incurred under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, it is not considered feasible to make any further 
financial or material demands other than the following, which however cannot be 
regarded as complete compensation to the Allied and Associated Powers for the 
losses incurred through the sinking of the modern German men-of-war at Scapa : — 

{a) The five Light Cruisers 
Konigsberg 
Pillau 
Graudenz 
Regensburg 
Strassburg. 

[b) Such number of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers equivalent 
to the displacement of 400,000 tons as the Allied and Associated Powers 
may demand. The lifting power of a dock to be taken as displacement, 
and approximately 75% of the docks over 10,000 tons are to be included. 

a. In order to put the above conditions into effect, the German Government 
shall undertake to supply to the Allied Naval Commission of Control within 10 days 
of the deposit of the ratification of the Peace Treaty, a complete list of all floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers in German possession. This list is to 
notify the material which was in the possession of the German Government on 
iith November, igi8, or in which the German Government had considerable 
interests on that date. 

3. The Allied Naval Commission of Control will select the floating docks, 
floating cranes, tugs and dredgers in accordance with the following provisions : — 

The priority of selection will be ; — 

(i) Government docks, cranes, tugs and dredgers which were Government 

property on nth November 1918. 

(ii) Floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers in which the German 

Government had large interests on n November 1918. 

(iii) Floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers, the removal of which 

will have the least effect on the working of the port in which they are 

situated. 

4. The German officers and men belonging to the men-of-war which were sunk 
at Scapa and which are at present retained by the Allied and Associated Powers 



will, with the exception of any whose surrender is required by Articles 228 of the 
Treaty of Peace, be repatriated on the German Government giving their guarantee 
to the conditions contained in paragraphs i and 2 above being carried out. 

5. The Allied and Associated Powers are placing any monies salved from the 
German men-of-war at Scapa which cannot be traced to any particular individual 
to the credit of the Reparation Fund. The amount of monies salved is 42,086 
Marks 20 Pfennigs. 

6. The Torpedo Boat Destroyer B. 98 can be considered as one of the 42 T.B.D.s 
to be surrendered under Article 1 85 of the Peace Treaty. 

United States of America. 

• Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

N. A. MgCully.^'’ 

Thus in original. 


No. 12 

H. D. 82.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. PichoFs Room at the Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Monday, 
November 2, rgig, at 10.00 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison, 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint-Quentin. 
Italy. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: General Bliss, Dr. James Brown Scott, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 
British Empire: General Sackville-West, Lieut-Col. Kisch, Commander 
Dunne, Captain Fuller, R.N,, Mr. PI. W. Malkin, Mr. A. Leeper. 
France: General Weygand, General Destickcr, M. Kammerer, Com- 
mandant Lacombe, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: General Cavallero, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Vannutelli-Rey, 
M. Stranieri, Prince Boncompagni. 


I. 


(The Council had before it a report from the Military Representatives 


Report of the Alilitary 


at Versailles relative to the occupation of Memel prior to 


Representatives at Ver- the ratification of the Treaty (.see Appendix A).) 
sallies relative to the GENERAL Desticker read and commented upon the 
Occupation of Memel report. 
prior to the Ratifica- , , ~ ^ 

tion of the Treaty ^ discussion, 

It was decided: 


to approve the report as prepared by the Military Representatives at 
Versailles, and that no troops should be sent to Memel before the entry 
into force of the Treaty.) 



2. (The Council had before it the report of the Military Representatives 
at Versailles relative to the suppression of the Intei’-Allicd 
Transport Commission (see Appendix B).) 

General Desticker read and commented upon the 
report. 

(It was decided: 

to suppress the Inter- Allied Transport Commission, as 
proposed by the Military Representatives at Versailles in their report.) 


Report of the Military 
Representatives at 
Versailles suggesting 
the Suppression of the 
Interallied Transport 
Commission 


Roumanian and 
Hungarian Questions 


[3] (The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation on the 
Hungarian situation (see Appendix C).) 

M. Berthelot read and commented upon the note pre- 
pared by the French Delegation. He wished to bring to the 
attention of the Council that in paragraph 2 of page 4 ' the phrase relative 
to the Inter-Allied force under discussion should be understood in the sense 
that the force include only Serbian, Roumanian and Czecho-Slovak troops, 
under an Inter-Allied command. 

Mr. Polk stated that he had not yet seen a final report from Sir George 
Clerk and he thought it might be advisable to await this information before 
discussing the question. He should, however, inquire how the Council 
intended to treat the Inter- Allied Commission of Generals; if this Inter- 
Allied Commission had not succeeded, it was because the Supreme Council 
had not backed it up sufficiently. 

M. Berthelot thought that they had not carried out with sufficient 
authority the instructions given them by the Supreme Council, and on the 
other hand, they had not shown initiative, and did not seem to have had a 
consistent policy. As for Sir George Clerk, he did not seem to have succeeded 
in his mission with M. Friedrich. The affair seemed to be dragging along; 
M. Friedrich had not yet retired and the Democratic Government had not 
been formed as was expected by the Council. He added that the French pro- 
position was not to belittle the mission of Sir George Clerk in any fashion, but 
it was important to clear up the situation and settle this vexatious question. 

M. PtCHON thought it wa,s extremely important to solve this question as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Roumanian and tiungarian questions of 
course involved each other. Sir George Clerk had insisted on the importance 
of getting the Roumanians out of the country, and a stable government could 
not be formed until this had been settled. The information from Sir George 
Clerk said there might be disadvantages, but the balance of advantage was 
that the Roumanians should be gotten out. The Roumanians were defying 
the Council. M. Bratiano was dragging on negotiations with no intention of 
following the instructions of the Council. He certainly thought that they 
should insist on getting an answer from Roumania and he thought that the 
Council should publish the note which has been sent to Roumania. M. Bra- 
tiano was spreading false versions of the note, sent in the course of the 
' The antcpenultimale paragraph of appendix C. 
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electioneering campaign which was going on in Roumania, and was pre- 
tending that there was no disagreement as between the Allies and Roumania. 

M. Berthelot stated it was quite evident that the Roumanian troops 
should first get out but there was great danger if the Roumanian troops were 
to leave the country before other troops were sent to replace them. In that 
case, the Allies would find before them at Budapest only a Friedrich Govern- 
ment which had in its hands a force of police; outside of Budapest was 
Admiral Horthy with an army of 20,000 men or so ; at any rate he was re- 
actionary and was a symbol of the Hapsburgs. In conclusion, first: the 
Roumanians should get out; secondly; the Roumanian troops should be 
replaced in such a way that the Allies would be in a position to impose their 
policy at Budapest ; but the departure of the Roumanians would be dangerous 
if the Allies did not have other means of controlling the situation. As far as 
the Roumanians were concerned, there was no doubt whatever they should 
be obliged to answer the note which had been sent them, and it might become 
advisable to publish this note, although this might not be of very great 
practical value, as elections were being held at this time. M. Bratiano was 
pretending that this ' note had never been delivered to the Roumanian 
Government by the Conference. According to his theory, only three out of 
the four Principal Allied and Associated Powers had presented the note, and 
the Italian repiesentative had not associated himself with this step. General 
Goanda, who had just arrived in Paris, claimed that there was no need to 
leply to a note which had not been received. 

Mr. Polk had noticed in the Fiench note a reference to the American 
General which he did not approve. He thought the American General had 
been doing his best to follow his instructions. His only contention was that 
Roumania was not on trial, but that the Supreme Council should be obeyed. 
The impression was going abroad in Roumania that the orders which were 
being executed by the Commission did not correspond to the real orders of 
the Supreme Council and also that if the text of the note did not sound quite 
French, it was due to the fact that it was a translation from an English text. 
Effort was being made to create the impression that America was against 
Roumania; that was not so; it was only a question, as he had said before, of 
the orders of the Supreme Council being followed. If there were so little co- 
ordination of action between the Allies in this case, it argued badly for the 
future, and the United States would hesitate to join future Inter-Allied 
Commission [s]. 

M. PiGHON said they were all agreed that the Inter-Allied cohesion should 
be maintained. 

Mr. Polk asked how it was possible after they had ordered the Roumanians 
to leave Hungary, to think of leaving them in the Inter-Allied forces referred 
to in the latter part of the French note. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said M. Berthelot’s remark — that the Supreme Council’s 
note had not been received — was a surprise. If that were so, then they could 
not insist upon its being carried out. That lack of cooperation in Bucharest 
was very serious. 



M. SciALOjA remarked that he had no information on the non-presenta- 
tion of the note by the Italian representative; he would, however, get more 
information on the subject. 

M. PiCHON stated that according to a telegram from the French Charge 
d’Affaires at Bucharest there had been delay in presentation of the note to 
the Roumanian Government for the reason that the Italian representative 
had not received his instructions. A second telegram had informed him that 
the note had been delivered by three out of four representatives of the 
Allies without awaiting any longer the instructions of the Italian representa- 
tive. He did not know whether the Italian representative had now received 
these instructions, but he wished to point out that the Roumanians were still 
maintaining that they had not received the note. 

Sir Eyre Crowe mentioned that M. Bratiano was spreading the report 
that this was an Anglo-American intrigue, 

M. PiGHON was of the opinion that the note should be published so as to 
put a stop to these rumours, and also a further note, should the Council so 
decide. 

Mr. Polk wished to point out that the Council could only repeat the 
conclusions it had adopted at its meeting of August 5th or thereabouts.^ 

M. Berthelot wished to point out that one could not reproach the French 
Government with having opposed itself to any of the orders sent to Bucharest. 
The French representative had always delivered the notes either in the name 
of the Allies or in the name of the French Government. Should M. Bratiano 
wish to try and cause disagreement between the Allies this should carefully 
be avoided. He repeated that two points were to be distinguished; on the 
Roumanian question there was no discussion possible as to the attitude to be 
taken, but the Hungarian question remained. The departure of the Rou- 
manians from Budapest ran the risk of bringing about a state of anarchy or 
the reappearance of the Hapsburg monarchy. 

Mr. Polk thought that early in September the Council had ordered the 
Roumanians to turn over 10,000 rifles to the Hungarian police which was to 
be organized, and he understood that only 1,000 rifles had been delivered 
up to this time without bayonets,^ without sufficient ammunition, and that 
the machine guns had been delivered without tripods. He thought there 
would be no use sending another Mission to Budapest if there was to be no 
compliance with the orders already sent out by the Council. If the present 
Mission had not done its work, it would then be advisable to recall it. 

M. PicHON agreed that this might be exact, but there remained the danger 
of an armed force under the orders of Admiral Horthy, with the shadow of 
a Hapsburg reaction. The Roumanians might be lying, but they again 
affirmed that they had given up these arms; it would be easy to verify this 
through the Mission and the orders should then be carried out. He again 
pointed out how dangerous it would be to recall Roumanian troops without 
being able to oppose an Inter-Allied force to the Horthy force. It was 

^ For the conclusions in tltis matter adopted by the Supreme Council on August 5, 1919, 
see Vol. I, No. 28, minute a. 3 Qf. Vol. I, No. 67, appendix I. 
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important to organize a democratic Government at Budapest or it would be 
impossible to sign peace with Hungary. 

Mr. Polk wished to remark that four of the Powers had sent representa- 
tives to report on conditions in Hungary — he personally had great confidence 
in General Bandholtz — and if the Council did not have confidence in these 
representatives it was for it to recall them. Later the Council had sent Sir 
George Clerk, in whom also he had the greatest confidence. He thought the 
Council should have confidence in the men they sent on these Missions, and 
he considered it had been well represented so far. 

M. Berthelot said that if the police force at Budapest was armed, that 
did not inspire great confidence, for it was in the hands of the Friedrich 
government. It was quite clear that the Council got its information from 
representatives whenever sent; it had also the advantage of a general view 
of all the problems. The important question was that there should not remain 
a dangerous and ridiculous centre of disorganization in central Europe; a 
negative policy was not sufficient. They should have a positive policy. 

M. PiGHON asked what was to be done about Flungary. Were they going 
to deliver it to the Friedrich government or to the Archduke? As the Allies 
would not have forces available to send there, it seemed that the best solution 
would be to have the occupation force composed of Serbian, Roumanian 
and Czecho-Slovak troops under an Inter-Allied command. If the Council 
had in mind a better solution, this was the time to put it forward. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the question should not also be examined by the 
Financial Experts to see how this expedition could be paid for. The United 
States could pay nothing. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that Sir George Clerk should be informed by 
telegram of the discussion, and asked for an opinion on the possibility of 
employing Roumanian, Serbian and Czecho-Slovak troops. 

Mr. Polk agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe, that the Council should not think 
of acting without Sir George Clerk’s opinion. 

M. PicHON remarked that Sir George Clerk could also consult the Generals. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether, in the existence of the disturbed state 
of the country, it would be expedient to use Roumanian troops, and whether 
a force containing Roumanian and Serbian troops would work well. 

M. Berthelot thought that this was simply a question of command. He 
thought, however, that the Roumanians might be excluded, especially if this 
exclusion might be used to show them how little confidence was put in them 
by the Supreme Council. But it was most important that they should have 
the symbol of an Inter-Allied force, so as to disarm Horthy, Telegrams would 
not be sufficient to do this. This occupation would not be very long, and 
with an efficient high command it would be easy to await the formation of 
a democratic Government. 

M. PiGHON summed up, stating that the Council was agreed to send 
immediately a telegram to Bucharest, insisting that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment should answer the last note sent by the Council. M. Berthelot would 
now prepare the text of this telegram. 
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M. Berthelot submitted to the Council a draft telegram which was 
approved (see Appendix D). He thought it advisable to give the text of 
this telegram to the Roumanian Delegation that same afternoon, and to 
publish the new and the former note the next day. 

Sir Eyre Crowe informed the Council he had at that moment received a 
telegram from Sir George Clerk, which he proceeded to read to the Council. 

(The Council unanimously agreed to adjourn the examination of the 
draft telegram to be sent until the next meeting of the Council.) 

(It was decided : 

(1) to send a note to the Roumanian Government insisting on ‘a prompt 

answer to the note which had already been sent by the Council on 
October 12th 

(2) that this note should be immediately delivered to the Roumanian 

Government at Bucharest by the four representatives of the Powers 
without waiting for further instructions from their respective 
Governments ; 

(3) to give the Roumanian Delegation at Paris a copy of this note that 

same afternoon; 

(4) that the present note, and also the original note, should be published 

the following day.) 


4. (The Council had before it a report from the New States Commission 
I iw • • Appendix E),* and a draft Treaty with Greece (see 
Treaty Appendix F).)^ 

M. Kammerer read and commented upon the report of 
the New States Commission and the draft Treaty with Greece. He added 
that the proposed Treaty concerned European territory only and should any 


■* See Vol. I, No. 7a, minute a and appendix B. 

5 Not printed. The draft of this undated report, which was substantially though not 
verbally the same as that before the Supreme Council, is printed by D. H. Miller, op. cit., 
vol. xiii, pp. 445-6. (The last paragraph of the draft, on p. 447, was omitted from the text 
submitted to the Supreme Council.) 

* Not printed. This draft, dated October aa, ig 19, was, subject to minor drafting amend- 
ment, the same as the text of the treaty signed at Sfevres on August 10, 1930 (Treaty Series, 
Series, 1920, No. 13. Cmd. 960) except for die following: 

(i) The United States was included as a signatory power in the draft but not in the 

treaty. (By an evident oversight, however, the last sentence of the first paragraph 
of article 16 of the treaty, as printed in Cmd. 960 of 1920, reads as follows: ‘The 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan hereby agree not to 
withhold their assent from any modification in these Articles which is in due form 
assented to by a majority of the Council of the League of Nations.’ This is 
identical with the corresponding sentence in the draft, but the United States was 
not a signatory to the treaty.) 

(ii) The second paragraph of article 7 and articles 1 1 and 1 5 of the treaty were not 

included in the draft. 

(iii) Article 14 of the treaty omitted the second paragraph of the corresponding draft 

article 13, which read as follows; ‘The Greek government shall take measures to 
assure the nomination of a Reis ul Ulema.’ 

(iv) In the draft of the concluding formula of the treaty it was provided that it ‘shall 

come into force at the same time as the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria’ and should 
be signed at Paris in 1919. 
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Asiatic territory be attributed to Greece at a later time, a new treaty would 
be necessary. Greece should also be informed that the Treaty would be 
communicated to her at this time, but that the signature would only follow 
upon the final attribution to her of certain territories. 

(After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

(1) to approve the draft Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated 

Powers and Greece, prepared by the New States Commission 

(2) that in communicating the text of this treaty to the Greek Delegation 

the Secretary-General of the Peace Conference should inform the 
Delegation that it only applied to territories situated in Europe, 
and that Greece would not be asked to sign the Treaty before the 
territories to be attributed to her had been determined.) 


5. M. Fromageot wished to inquire which Powers should figure in the 
^ ^ preamble of the Treaty with Bulgaria, and also which Powers 

Bulgar^^ were to sign. America and Japan were not at war with Bulgaria, 

but it seemed anomalous that they should not sign, taking into 
account the different dispositions of the Treaty. 

Mr. Polk understood that the question had already been settled and that 
it was agieed that all the Principal Powers sign. 

M. Fromageot said that, as for the other Allied and Associated Powers, 
a certain number had not declared war against Bulgaria, but their full powers 
had already been presented to the Bulgarian Delegation; under those cir- 
cumstances they had a right to sign. He proposed that a circular letter 
should be sent them asidng whether they intended to sign, and he thought this 
would not delay the delivery of the reply to the Bulgarian counter-proposals. 

It was decided : 


(1) that aU the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should sign the 

Treaty with Bulgaria ; 

(2) that a circular letter should be addressed to the other Allied Powers 

which had not declared war against Bulgaria, to inquire whether it 
was their intention to sign the Treaty. 


(The Council had before it the note from the Dutch Government (see 
Appendix G) and the draft reply prepared by the Drafting 
Committee to this note (see Appendix H).) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon both docu- 
ments. He wished to add that the note sent by the Supreme 
Council on October 15 th to Germany’ conformed to the 


Draft reply to the 
note from the 
Dutch Government 
regarding German 
ships sold to 


Dutch Navigation declarations made in March at the Conference in Brussels 
Companies . . .. _ , . . „ ^ 

concerning the question of ships m course of construction. 

He wished to point out that the decision was formerly that all ships in course 

of construction were to be delivered to the Allies. 

M. SciALOjA remarked that, in the reply to the Dutch Government, 

paragraph 7 , Annex 3 to Part VIII of the Treaty with Germany should 

t See Vol. I, No. 74, minute 1 and appendix A. 



be had in mind. A possible objection from the Dutch Government should 
be foreseen: the Treaty stated that Germany agreed to take any measures 
that might be necessary for obtaining the full title to the property in all ships 
which might have been transferred during the war to neutral flags. It there- 
fore followed that Holland might very well tell the Allies that they should 
address their demands to Germany and not to her. He would like the 
Drafting Committee to take into consideration the possibility of that objec- 
tion in the note to be sent to Holland. 

Mr. Polk stated that apparently the said paragraph tied the hands of the 
Supreme Council ; but as a matter of principle, this would not be in accord 
with the American view of International Law. Should not this note be sent 
back to the Drafting Committee to prepare a text which would satisfy all the 
member's of the Council? 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to remark that if an argument were begun with 
the Dutch Government, it would be difficult to foresee how long this discus- 
sion might last. 

(It was decided: 

to refer back to the Drafting Committee the draft reply to the note from 
the Dutch Government for further examination.) 


7 - 

Proposal of the Allied [Not printed]® 

Railways Commission 
in Poland to open for 
Commercial Traffic the 
three Railroads cross- 
ing the German-Polish 
frontier north of Warsaw 


8. (The Council 

Request of the European 
Danube Commission on 
the International Confer- 
ence to establish the 
regime of the Danube, as 
provided for in Article 
34g of the German 
Treaty 


had before it a request of the European Danube Com- 
mission on the International Conference to establish the 
regime of the Danube, as provided for in Article 349 of 
the German Treaty (see Appendix J).) 

(After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

to refer this request to the Drafting Committee 
for examination and report as to points of law.) 


® The commission, as reported in a dispatch dated October 4, igig, from the French 
Minister at Warsaw (appendix I in original), stated that on the lines in question (Bialystok- 
Lyck, ‘Warsaw-Miawa-Danzig, Lowicz-Thorn) ‘the only traffic existing at the present time 
for merchandise is that which is exploited by die Allied Commissions on Supplies, and the 
movement of travellers consists only in a bi-weekly courier that only persons accredited to 
the various missions are authorized to make use of’. The commission proposed that the 
American, British, and French Ministers at AVarsaw should ask the Polish Government if it 
had any objections to opening the railways in question for general traffic, ‘and if it has, at 
what date shall it decide to open the frontiers’. After a short discussion the Supreme Council 
approved the commission’s conclusions subject to the stipulation that the Allied Military 
Representatives charged with Polish-German Affairs should he the channel for communi- 
cating to the German Government ‘the agreements, if any, concluded at Warsaw’. 
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Request of the European [Not punted] 

Danube Commission for 
the Attribution of two 
Tugs to that Commission 


10. (The Council had before it the note from the German Delegation to 
Note from the German Reparations Commission regarding the transport by 

Delegation to the Repara- sea of potatoes purchased by Germany in Denmark (see 
tions Commission regay d- Appendix L).) 
ingthe transport by sea decided: 

of potatoes pure ase y refer back to the AUied Naval Armistice Com- 

Germany in Denmark . . , . ... . . ^ . 

mission this question tor examination and report.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel de Cnllon, 

Paris, November 3, igig. 
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SupRE^m War Council, Military Representatives. 


S.W.C. 477. (89th M.R.) 


VERSAILLES, 30th October, igig. 


Report on the occupation of Memel. 


By a resolution dated October 25th, 1919, the Supreme Council decided ‘to refer 
to the Military Representatives at Versailles for examination and report the 
question of whether the situation in the Baltic Provinces was such as to necessitate 
occupying Memel before the prescribed date’.’ 

The Military Representatives taking into consideration'. 

(1) That Germany maintains her sovereignty over the Memel district until the 
moment when the Treaty shall have come into force, 

(2) That the occupation of Memel before the Treaty shall have come into force 
would expose the troops of occupation to possible attack by German troops from 
East Prussia on the West, or from Lithuania on the East, or from both these direc- 
tions, and that as long as the allied force intended for the occupation of the 
Plebiscite areas (Danzig, East Prussia, See.) are not in position (which will not 
be the case until after the coming into force of the Treaty) the allied forces in the 
Territory of Memel would be left without any reserves, 

(3) That the combatant strength of the German forces in East Prussia and 
Lithuania appear to be approximately 20,000 and 40,000 respectively, 

(4) That it would be impracticable to occupy Memel in sufficient force to make 
the troops of occupation safe against such an attack, 

(5) That the Supreme Council has already decided (on October 14th, 1919)'“ 


’ See No. 6, minute 3. 

In error for October 15, 1919: see Vol. I, No. 74, minute 3. 



to occupy Memel after that region shall have passed to the hands of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, 
are of the opinion 

That the occupation of Memel before the prescribed date would offer certain 
advantages in providing the Inter-Allied Commission proceeding to the Baltic 
Provinces with an efficient means of action, but that in view of the considerations 
reviewed above, this occupation should not be effected before the coming into 
force of the Treaty. 


Desticker 
Military Repre- 
sentative, French 
Section, Supreme 
War Council, 


Sackville-West 
Major-General, 
Military Repre- 
sentative, British 
Section, Supreme 
War Council. 


Cavallero 
Military Repre- 
sentative, Italian 
Section, Supreme 
War Council. 


Embigk 

Military Represen- 
tative, American 
Section, Supreme 
War Council. 
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S.W.G. 476. (89th M.R.) 

Joint Note No. 46 

Joint Note to the Supreme War Council by its Military Representatives 
Subject'. Suppression of the Inter-Allied Transportation Committee 
To the Supreme War Council. 

By its decision dated February ist, 1918, (3rd Session), the Supreme War 
Council approved Joint Note No. 8 of the Military Representatives in which they 
proposed 'The Constitution of an Inter-Allied Transportation Committee ...” to 
report to the Supreme War Council.’ 

This Committee was charged ‘to draw up a statement of the existing position of 
affairs as regards Inter-Allied Transportation, the projects now under way, the 
present state of, and future possibilities in, construction . . and to make definite 
recommendations as to their co-ordination on the most efficient lines . . .” to 
advise as to execution, and to report as to progress.’ 

The Military Representatives of the Supreme War Council having taken into 
consideiation 

1 . That the principal reasons for the formation of the Inter-Allied Transporta- 
tion Committee have ceased with the State of War, 

2. That all the questions which have been sent for examination and report to 
the said Committee, by theSupremeWar Council, or [lic], all preliminary technical 
examination having been completed, have at present been submitted to the deci- 
sion of the interested Governments or of the Supreme Council, 

3. That though, at the present moment, there may still exist numerous questions 
interesting any two Governments, there no longer exist from the point of view of 
transportation any questions common to all, beyond those dealt with by the 
Supreme Economic Council, 

are of opinion 

That the maintenance of the Inter-Allied Transportation Committee is no 
" Punctuation as in original. 
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longer necessary, and that it would be advisable in consequence to decide on its 
suppression. 

Desticker Sackville-West Cavallero 
Military Repre- Major-General, Military Repre- 
sentative, French Military Repre- sentative, Italian 
Section, Supreme sentative, British Section, Supreme 
War Council. Section, Supreme War Council. 

War Council. 

Given at Versailles 30th October, rgig. 

Appendix C to No. 12 
Note from the French Delegation 

The Situation in Hungary 

The Supreme Council has, on many occasions, studied the situation in Hungary. 
Recently, it directed Sir George Clerk to proceed to Budapest, bearer of a decision 
made by the Allies in which the Friedrich Ministry was notified that it was invited 
to modify its Government and include democratic elements without delay. 

Since the arrival of the emissary of the Conference, the ministerial situation in 
Hungary has undergone no modification. If decisive measures are not adopted and 
put into execution by the Supreme Council, the situation in Hungary is very liable 
to become decisively more aggravated. 

The position of the three powers now co-existing in Budapest may be presented 
in the following manner; 

I St. Mr. Friedrich continues to elude the wishes of the Allies and to refuse to 
constitute a democratic Ministry, representative of all the elements of the country, 
the only Ministry which would be capable of conducting equitable elections and 
concluding a peace with the Allies in the name of the entire country. 

On the other hand. Admiral Horthy, who is an energetic, ultra-reactionary 
personality, susceptible of intriguing for his own military dictatorship, has consti- 
tuted a force comprising about 20,000 men who are fully armed and devoted to 
him. 

These two elements (Mr. Friedrich and Admiral Horthy) represent, each on his 
side, a mask of the former absolutism and in particular the Archduke Joseph. If 
the Allies do not intervene, they will probably witness, immediately after the 
departure of the Roumanian troops, and even if a small police force has been 
constituted in the capital, the re-appearance, under one form or another, of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The democratic policy, which is the policy of our Allies in 
Roumania, Bohemia, Jugoslavia, France [sic'], England, the United States and 
Italy, wall be justified in reproaching the Conference for allowing the establishment 
of a clerical and reactionary government which would finally re-establish fatal 
ties with Vienna and Berlin. 

It must be added that Admiral Horthy, whose clique seems to favour a military 
dictatorship, in no wise dissimulates his intention to take advantage of the momen- 
tary difficulties existing in Slovakia to resume on the very first pretext the struggle 
against the Czechs and to commence by taking possession of Presbourg; the vital 
danger of that situation was pointed out by Mr. Benes. 

See No. i, minute 2. 
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and. The Roumanian army, despite the reproaches made toward it concerning 
requisitions and the evident abuses of force committed by it, represents, however, 
the only material force which is capable of preventing the reconstruction of the 
Royalist Government at Budapest. The Allies esteem, however, that the Rou- 
manian army must evacuate the capital as soon as possible in order to permit a 
regular Government to be constituted and operate freely. The Roumanians 
declare that they are ready to withdraw their troops to the rear, in view of the 
present situation, but point out that if such decisions are taken, the situation will 
become still more embarrassing for the Allies. They have, moreover, furnished 
the armies [? arms] necessary for the organization of the city police force. 

3rd. The Commission of Generals, it must be admitted, has not succeeded, 
despite all efforts, to satisfactorily accomplish its general mission, nor the special 
missions with which it was entrusted by the Supreme Council on several occasions. 
The French General has taken no action. His English colleague appears to be 
acting in accordance with the original views which, however, do not conform with 
the decisions and instructions of the Conference. The American General and his 
Italian colleague, despite their efforts of loyal documentation, do not appear to 
have been clearly conscious of the views of the Allies. Under these circumstances, 
it does not appear that the Commission of Generals is capable of resolving, in itself, 
no matter what instructions may be sent them, the difficulties of the Hungarian 
problem. 

To find a practical solution of the difficulties of the Hungarian situation, and 
to place the country in a position to sign peace with the Allies, a primary condition 
to the re-establishment of order and for the functioning of a regular government, 
the following provisions may be considered ; 

1st. Mr. Friedrich having shown that he could not or would not constitute a 
Government in which all the democratic elements of the population would be 
represented, should be obliged to retire and make place for a democratic govern- 
ment, the elements of which exist in Budapest. 

and. An Inter- Allied force of two divisions, placed under the orders of an Allied 
Staff, in command of a General selected by the Conference, and comprising 
Roumanian, Czech and Serbian contingents, could replace the Roumanian troops 
which are to fall back to the Theiss. 

This small occupation corps would supervise the organization of a local police, 
disarm Admiral Horthy’s army of adventurers, and would guarantee freedom in 
the elections and the operations of the new Hungarian Government. As soon as 
the situation W'ould have been regulated, and the return of the fallen dynasty 
averted, the Allies would withdraw their troops. The signing of the peace would 
finally be made possible and the country would resume its normal situation. 

If the Allies allow the situation at Budapest to continue, and if they do not adopt 
a complete and precise plan of action, the Hungarian situation is liable to com- 
promise the entire condition in [? of] Central Europe. 

Appendix D to No, i 2 
Telegram 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the French Minister — ^Bucarest. 

The Supreme Council has decided to request the Allied Ministers at Bucarest to 
notify, jointly, without delay, the Roumanian Government of the fact that it was 
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unfavourably impressed upon learning that General Goanda, sent as special envoy 
to Paris by the Roumanian Ministry, arrived without the Roumanian reply to 
the last note from the Powers, under the pretext that the Italian Minister had 
not taken this step at the same time as France, England and United States. The 
Supreme Council expresses the formal desire to obtain, within the shortest time, 
a brief and clear reply from the Roumanian Government on all the points discussed. 
As the situation in Hungary demands an early decision in order to ensure the 
re-establishment of normal conditions which is absolutely essential for the security 
of Central Europe, the principal Allied and Associated Powers cannot allow to 
Roumania to [sic] prolong dilatory negotiations on the three questions stated 
October 12th last.'* 

Please communicate this in the name of the Conference, collectively with your 
colleagues, who need not wait for special instructions from their Governments, 
owing to the urgency of the situation. 

PiGHON. 


Appendix G to No. 12 

PARIS, October 28, igig. 

From; Roosmale Nepveu” 

To: Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Dutch Government has noted the text, as published in the papers, of a note 
addressed to the German Government by the Supreme Council of the Allied and 
Associated Powers.’ It is shown in this note that the Supreme Council has re- 
quested the delivery of the following five ships to the Allied Governments: Johan 
Heinrich Burchard, William Oswald^ Braunschweig, Denderah, Massau. 

The ‘Koninklijke Hollansche Lloyd’ Dutch Navigation Company purchased 
the William Oswald and the Johan Heinrich Burchard on the 15th of June 1916. 
The other three ships were purchased by the ‘ Holland- Amerika Lijn’ Dutch 
Navigation Company on July 29, 1915 and August 7, 1915. 

These ships, the purchase price of which was paid by the two Companies in 
question, were in course of construction at the time of the transaction. With 
reference to these ships, they were never at any time, properly speaking, German 
property and were never carried on the I'egister of German ships. They were 
provided for the first time with Dutch clearances. 

As a consequence, the ships in question are incontestably Dutch property, the 
more so in that at the time of the transaction there existed no prescription pro- 
hibiting the sale of German ships, in course of construction, or the purchase of 
German ships, by neutrals. 

The Dutch Government has indicated the rights of the Dutch Companies to 
the German Government. 

The Government of the Queen thought it advisable to bring the preceding to 
the knowledge of the Supreme Council. The Government entertains the hope that 
the Supreme Council will recognize the rights of the Dutch Companies, and that 
[? no] measures will be taken which would thwart the delivery of the ships in 
question to their legitimate owners. 

By order of my Government, I have the honour to apply to your Excellency to 
act as intermediary in presenting this communication to the Supreme Council. 

Please accept, etc. 

o Nethcriands Secretary of Legation in Paris. 
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A. S. German Ships ceded to Holland. October 31, jgig- 

Notefiom the Drafting Committee 

The Drafting Committee is of the opinion that the letter from the Dutch 
Minister, dated October aSth, calls for the following response : 

A ship of enemy origin cannot, during the war, escape the practice of the rights 
of belligerents, that is to say the liability of capture during hostilities, by sale or 
cession, nor upon the reestablishment of Peace, escape the Peace Conditions cover- 
ing enemy ships. 

The letter from the Dutch Minister contends that upon the dates when the 
purchase of these ships took place, there existed no prescription prohibiting the 
purchase of German ships by neutrals. 

The Minister of the Netherlands appears to forget that by international law, 
the purchase of enemy ships in the course of war cannot, in principle, be opposed 
to the belligerents. 

Henri Fromageot. 


Appendix J to No. 12 
The European Danube Commission : 

Whereas Article 349 of the Peace Treaty with Germany provides for the early 
meeting of an International Conference to establish the regime which is to apply 
to the Danube throughout its entire internationalized course; whereas it is indis- 
pensable that the European Danube Commission be represented in this Conference 
to indicate the interests it represents and to furnish the benefits of its experience 
in Danubian affairs ; 

Decides: to request the Supreme Council of the Allies to kindly assure the 
representation of the European Danube Commission in the said Conference. 


Appendix L to No. 12 

jVote handed to Air. Loiicheui by the President of the German Peace Delegation 

PARIS, October 27, igig. 

On account of the threatening nature of the food situation in Germany, a 
contract has been concluded with Denmark for the delivery of 50,000 tons of 
potatoes. 

It is absolutely necessary that these potatoes be transported before the com- 
mencement of the frosts. 

It is impossible, however, to make the shipments in time without having recourse 
to German tonnage and to cross the Baltic sea. The transportation should be made 
by steamers and German lighters of about 500 to 750 tons. 

For this reason petitions have already been addressed to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments by Denmark on this subject. 

Tflfi 



No. 13 

H. D. 83.] Moles of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Tuesday, 

November 4, iQig, at 10. go a.ni. 

Present: U.S.A.x Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthdot, M. dc St. 
Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino, secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire: Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for the items in which they were interested: 
U.S.A.-. Dr. J. B. Scott. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Captain Fuller, R.N., Mr. A. 

Deeper, Commander Dunne, Mr. Malkin. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Desticker, General 
Le Rond, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: General Gavallero, M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Dell’Abbadessa, 
M. Pilotti, Prince Boncompagni. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 

I. 

Curtailment ei [Not printed]' 

Service on Ger- 
man Railroads 


2. (The Council had before it a telegram from Sir George Clerk to the 
Supreme Council dated November ist, igig (see Appendix B).) 

M. Berthelot said that it was evident from reading Sir George 
Clerk’s telegram that everyone in Hungary desired the departure of 
the Roumanian troops; they were an embarrassment both to the Friedrich 
Government and to the Allied Generals, whose authority was compromised 
by their presence. But, in spite of this fact, it remained necessary to have an 
Inter-Allied force on the spot. This seemed to him all the more essential as 
he noted that the only Allied representative having a real influence in Hungary 
was Admiral Troubridge, and he supposed that this was because of the 
vessels under the Admiral’s command. So the Roumanians should leave, 
but on the other hand, it was nece.ssary to have an Inter-Allied force which 


I Marshal Foch explained that the German authorities had ‘informed the Allied repre- 
sentatives that the German Government had decided to stop all passenger train service 
from the 5th to the 15th of November, both in the occupied and unoccupied parts of 
Germany. After the 15th of November passenger traffic would be restored but all express 
trains would be suppressed.’ The Supreme Council ‘decided to approve tlie communication 
to be sent by Marshal Foch to the German Government notifying it that the Allied and 
Associated Powers could not permit a substantial curtailment of service on railroads in the 
occupied territories’. (Appendix A in original.) 
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would be more than a moral force. Sir George Clerk’s telegram also indicated 
that the Friedrich Government would retire as soon as the Roumanian 
troops had left. Under these conditions it seemed to him that the order of 
events should be as follows: (i) formation of an Inter- Allied force, if it were 
decided to form one- (2) departure of the Roumanian troops, as soon as this 
Inter-Allied force could reach its destination; {3) withdrawal of the Friedrich 
cabinet; and, (4) formation of a democratic government which would take 
charge of elections. Sir George Clerk, as a perfect gentleman, seemed to feel 
confidence in Admiral Horthy, in whom he had found a pleasing personality. 
As far as he was concerned, it seemed to him that the word of an Hungarian 
Admiral, however likeable he might be, and whose intentions moreover were 
known, was not sufficient. 

M. DE Martino said that the Italian Delegation was of the opinion that 
the occupation of Hungary by an Inter-Allied force composed ofJugo-Slavs 
and Czechs would result in trouble; these troops, particularly the Jugo-SIav 
troops, had shown in the past that they were not averse to pillaging. More- 
over, there existed a profound hatred between Hungarians and Serbs. The 
Italian Delegation therefore thought that the troops which it was proposed 
to send to Hungary would only increase disorder. The Italian representative 
at Budapest had proposed an alternative plan of charging the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission with supervising the organization of the Hungarian army 
and of ensuring that it did not fall into the hands of the reactionaries. Such 
a mission for the Generals could be considered as falling within the terms of 
the Armistice and would not constitute an illegal interference in the internal 
affairs of Hungary. In any case it would be well to know what kind of 
government it was desired to establish in Hungary. Sir George Clerk’s report 
seemed to place confidence in Friedrich and Horthy, while, on the other 
hand, the French Delegation had characterized them as tools of Archduke 
Joseph; a definite policy should be adopted. 

M. Berthelot replied that if the Serbs and Czechs were to be commanded 
by Serb and Czech officers it would evidently be impossible to use them, but 
it was proposed to place these troops under Allied command. Moreover, 
whatever bitterness might exist in Hungary against the Serbs, he thought that 
Hungarian public opinion was resigned to the loss of certain territories. In 
the next place, it seemed scarcely possible that Admiral Horthy’s army could 
be controlled by a Commission which had no material force at its disposition ; 
to follow any such line of action would be tantamount to insisting on a policy 
of impotence. Finally, as to the question of knowing what government should 
be supported, he thought that there was no difference of opinion, and that 
M. de Martino himself had no doubts concerning the true aims of Friedrich. 
This point of paramount importance remained ; as long as the Roumanians 
were there, the Hungarian Government had been able to do nothing. The 
day the Roumanians left and nothing remained but the moral force of the 
Allied Generals, the country would be delivered over to reaction and 
monarchical restoration. It was vital to have a real force in Hungary; the 
question was to know what this force should be. 



Mr. Polk asked who would pay the Czecho-Slovak and Serbian troops 
placed under Allied Command. It was evident that it would not be their 
governments. 

M. Bertiielot observed that the financial question would have to be 
examined but that it was less important than the question of principle which 
should be decided first. 

M. PiCHON pointed out that it was necessary to know if it was agreed to 
organize an Inter- Allied force. For his part he thought it indispensable. As 
long as Friedrich was there the establishment of a democratic form of govern- 
ment could not be counted upon. Friedrich had proved that he was either 
unable or unwilling to establish one. 

Mr. Polk said that his difficulty was that the plan now proposed had not 
been suggested either by Sir George Clerk pr by the Allied Generals ; it was 
being discussed at long range. Moreover, he thought that there would be 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary cooperation of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugo-Slavs; it would also be difficult to persuade the Roumanians to with- 
draw completely, and the Council would find it hard to maintain control of 
the situation. Finally, he doubted if an Allied command would suffice to 
prevent the pillaging and disorders that M. de Martino mentioned. 

M. PiCHON said that evidently no decision could now be taken and that 
Sir George Clerk and the Allied Generals should be consulted. 

M. Berthelot observed that it would certainly be preferable to send 
Allied troops into Hungary, but that none were available. It was also clear 
that it would be difficult to eliminate the Roumanians, and that if the three 
countries bordering on Hungary participated in that operation the difficulties 
would be less. On both sides there were adverse considerations between 
which a choice would have to be made. 

M. DE Martino requested that his proposal be submitted also to Sir 
George Clerk. He was, moreover, greatly impressed by the fact that Sir 
George Clerk thought that Horthy could be persuaded to keep his promises. 

M. PicHON thought it was extraordinary that Admiral Florthy, who had 
raised an army with certain well known intentions, should suddenly renounce 
his designs. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that Sir George Clerk had also indicated the 
possibility of tiusting Fiiedrich and had spoken of private negotiations rela- 
tive to the formation of a Ministry, whereas M. Berthelot had said that the 
Council had already pronounced against Friedrich. 

M. Berthelot said that it should be recalled that after Sir George Clerk’s 
first tiip, the Council had agreed that Friedrich must be eliminated. A draft 
telegram to this effect had been prepared. In order not to seem to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Hungary this telegram had not been sent and it had 
been decided to entrust Sir George Clerk with a new mission, but Sir George 
Clerk’s instructions were contained in the draft telegram.^ This draft had 
been prepared by Sir George Clerk and himself. Sir George had pointed out 
to him that it would be best not to give Friedrich an order to withdraw and 

* See No. i, minute a. 
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to only tell him that for the last time he was asked to form a democratic 
government — a thing which they Judged it impossible for him to do. He 
recalled also that the Council had thought of publishing the telegram in order 
to strengthen the hands of the Hungarian democratic elements. It was clear 
that if Friedrich had been able to form a democratic government he would 
long since have done so. Sir George Clerk, moreover, did not seem to have 
any doubt of his withdrawal. It seemed to him that the Friedrich Govern- 
ment, like any monarchical Government which attempted to establish itself 
in Hungary, should withdraw. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he entirely agreed that Sir George Clerk should 
be consulted; he himself had suggested it at the preceding meeting of the 
Council. There was first of all a point which had to be clarified, namely: 
what was being asked of Hungary? It was to have a stable Government 
which would preside over the elections and with which Peace could be con- 
cluded. The occupation, which M. Berthelol thought would be a short one, 
was therefore bound up with the question of elections, and might well be 
pmlonged. Furthermore, Sir George Clerk thought that Friedrich would 
withdraw after the departure of the Roumanians and he manifested a great 
deal of confidence in Admiral Horthy’s assurance that he would recognize 
a Government resulting from the elections. Sir George must have had serious 
reasons for this opinion and he, himself, attached great weight to it. More- 
over, it was well known that the majority of the Hungarian population 
favoured the establishment of a conservative form of government; if the 
elections took place without mismanagement it was almost certain that the 
resulting Government would not be democratic. However, there existed no 
right to prevent the Hungarian people from forming a government corre- 
sponding to its own tendencies, provided there were no question of restoring 
the Hapsburgs. He thought, indeed, that Admiral Horthy was counting on 
the elections to bring about in Hungary a Government satisfactory to him- 
self, and that doubtless explained his attitude and the assurance he had given 
to Sir George Clerk. Ought military intervention to be resorted to, in order 
to prevent such elections? The whole question lay there. In the meantime, 
elections were impossible in Hungary until the Roumanian.s had retired 
beyond the Theiss. The Intervention of the Czechs and Serbs might likewise 
create difficulties. He doubted whether that intervention could be obtained 
since the Czechs were probably not inclined to favour the formation of a 
Government whose tendencies would cause them anxiety. Moreover, if the 
intervention of theJugo-Slavs were requested they might ask to be guaranteed 
against an Italian attack; what would be done then? He thought, for his 
part, that Sir George Clerk ought first of all to be asked if he thought it 
expedient to form the Inter-Allied force which had been suggested. Why not 
be satisfied with the departure of Friedrich and the formation of another 
Government? That was what had been desired by the Council. There had 
been no thought of military occupation and no new fact had occurred to 
justify that occupation. 

M. Berthelot thought that there was a new fact, namely ; the organiza- 
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tion of Horthy’s army. He was very nearly in agreement with the essential 
part of Sir Eyre Crowe’s statements. It was indeed probable that the elections 
would be favourable to politicians of the same shade of opinion as Friedrich, 
but the principle should be agreed to that the return of the Hapsburgs could 
not be tolerated. It was impossible to intervene in opposition to the opinion 
of the country, nevertheless this opinion could not be allowed to do what it 
pleased. Moreover, he did not think that the Czechs would create any diffi- 
culty over giving the assistance which would be asked of them, for Mr. Benes 
had been the first to point out the danger. There was no doubt that the police 
of Friedrich and the army of Horthy would, at the time of the elections, act 
favourably to the reactionaiy elements. 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that Sir George Clerk should be asked if he was 
sure of the good faith of Friedrich and Horthy. 

M. DE Martino said that Sir Eyre Crowe had alluded to a question which 
the Jugo-Slavs would doubtless raise if they were asked to send troops into 
Hungary, He could not better reply than by reiterating the opposition of the 
Italian Delegation to the sending of Serbian troops into Hungary. 

M- Berthelot asked the reasons for this opposition. 

M. de Martino said the reasons were those that he had already pointed 
out ; he was willing, however, for Sir George Clerk to be consulted on this point 
provided that his (M. de Martino’s) suggestions were also submitted to him. 

M. Pighon pointed out that Sir George Clerk had made another recom- 
mendation, namely: sending an Inter -Allied Mission to Transylvania. For 
his part he approved of this recommendation. 

Mr. Polk asked if the members of this proposed Mission could not be taken 
from the Allied officers at Budapest. 

Sir Eyre Crowe recalled that Transylvania was to be given to Roumania, 
and inquired whether such a Mission could be sent without previous negotia- 
tions with Roumania. 

Mr. Polk suggested that Sir George Clerk be asked what part of Transyl- 
vania was referred to in his telegram. 

M. Pighon added that he might also be asked to specify the accusations 
made against the Roumanians. 

M. Berthelot read a draft telegram which he had prepared in conformity 
with the views expressed in the course of the discussion. 

Mr. Polk asked if the sense of the Council was that the Roumanians 
should eventually be represented in the Inter- Allied force. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he, just as did the American Delegation, saw 
difficulties in such a course. 

M. Pighon said that he was not desirous to have the Roumanians included 
in this force, but he thought that their exclusion would create additional 
difficulties. 

Mr, Polk remarked that he had only said that it seemed to him difficult 
for the Roumanians to accept exclusion from the Inter-Allied force. 

Sir Eyre Crowe called attention to the fact that Sir George Clerk had 
asked if he was authorized to state that the Allies would recognize a Govern- 



mentj acceptable to him, which did not include Friedrich. A reply on this 
point should be sent to him. 

Mr. Polk said he took it as understood that the telegram would be sub- 
mitted to the Council before being despatched. 

It was decided: 

that at its next meeting the Council would examine a draft telegram to 
Sir George Clerk to he prepared hy M. Berlhelot in conformity with the 
discussion of this question at the meeting of November 4th. 


Conference preparatory 
to putting into force 
the Treaty with 
Germany 


3. (The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation dated 
November 3, 1919 (see Appendix C).^) 

General Le Rond said that there had already been 
preliminary conferences between the British and French 
delegates on the various Plebiscite Commissions. It would 
be very advisable for the Italian delegates to participate as 
soon as possible in these conferences. The Council should not forget that 
these Commissions were important bodies, that each country had to organize 
a numerous personnel and that such organization would necessarily entail 
a long delay. In these preliminary conferences it would be necessary to agree 
on the personnel to be furnished by each Allied country and to prepare the 
negotiations with the Germans. 

M. BE Martino thought that November 7th was somewhat early. The 
8th or gth would be better. 

General Le Rond obseiwed that there was no obligation to commence 
negotiations with the Germans exactly on the loth. 

M. PiCHON wished to draw the attention of the Italian Delegation to the 
question of the contingent to be supplied by Italy for the forces of occupation; 
the Council did not yet know if Italy had withdrawn her reservation. 

General Cavali,ero said that the instructions he had just received 
authorized him to withdraw that reservation. The Italian contingent would 
consist of five battahons and two batteries of field artillery, that is to say, 

3 Not printed. In this note the French Delegation, referring to the Allied note of 
November i, 1919, which had invited the German Government to send to Paris, for 
November lO, representatives qualified to arrange with Allied representatives the necessary 
measures relative to the entry into force of the Treaty of Versailles (see No. 10, appendix B), 
drew attention to the necessity for preliminary interallied meetings in this connexion and 
proposed that ; ‘ ( i ) the representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers, designated at the 
rate of at least one delegate for each Power and for each Commission, assemble on November 
7 at the Quai d’Orsay; (2) sessions of the Commissions which are to commence operations 
on November 10, in participation with the Germans, be held. In view of these early 
conferences the French Delegation calls the attention of the Supreme Council to the neces- 
sity of regulating the two following questions as promptly as possible: (ist) Strength of 
Occupation Forces: American troops will not participate in the occupation before the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by the United States. However, the emplacement of their battalions 
is reserved, in accord with the American Government.’ The note then referred under this 
head to the Italian contingent, for which see the discussion in the Supreme Council. 
(2nd) Presidemy of the Inter-Allied Commissions in the Ifones of Occupation : see the discussion in 
the Supreme Council. 



three battalions and two batteries of field artillery would be sent to Upper 
Silesia, one battalion to Marienwerder and one to Teschen. He would come 
to an agreement with Marshal Foch’s staff to have the strength of the three 
battalions destined for Upper Silesia sufficiently reinforced to equal approxi- 
mately the five battalions demanded. 

Marshal Foch said that this plan ought to be examined more closely but 
in principle it seemed admissible. 

M. PiGHON said that the Presidents of the Commissions should be named. 
The Council had decided on the i8th October that the Presidents should be 
elected by the Commissions themselves, but it later seemed preferable to 
have the Council appoint them directly.^ Ought it to wait until the Com- 
missions had been formed? 

General Le Rond thought that it was important to make these appoint- 
ments as soon as possible. Indeed the Presidency carried with it certain 
obligations; the nations furnishing the Presidents would also have to furnish 
a larger personnel. They, therefore, should be settled upon as soon as 
possible. If it were decided that the Presidency of each Commission should 
be given to the Nation to which had been entrusted the command of the 
troops in the same zone, he wished to recall that at Allenstein the military 
command would be British, at Marienwerder Italian, in Upper Silesia 
French, and at Teschen American; but as for Teschen the .American partici- 
pation was awaiting the ratification of the Treaty by the Senate, and the 
question was all the more urgent inasmuch as only two months -were left in 
which to hold the plebiscite. 

M. PiCHON said that the Council felt that it was fitting that the military 
command in each territory to be occupied, and the Presidency of the plebis- 
cite Commission in the same territory, should pertain to the same Nation, 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that while waiting for America to assume the 
Presidency of the Teschen Commission it should be held by France, which 
already administered the neighbouring territory of Upper Silesia. 

Mr. Polk agreed. 

General Weygand said that a telegram had just been received from 
General Henrys containing information of the agreements concluded between 
the Germans and Poles with respect to regulating the taking over by Poland 
of territories to be immediately ceded to it by virtue of the Treaty of Peace. 
The application of these agreements, moreover, raised certain difficulties; for 
instance, it involved the passage over part of the territory of the free city of 
Danzig of German troops. Under these circumstances he thought it im- 
portant to notify the Poles to send here representatives qualified to continue 
their negotiations with the Germans under the auspices of the Conference. 
(This recommendation was approved.) 

It was decided: 

(1) that the representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers on Plebis- 
cite or Administrative Commissions, to the extent of at least one 

s See No. 5, minute 6. 


See No. 2, minute i. 



Delegate from each Power on each Commission, should assemble at 
the Quai d’Orsay as soon as practicable — November 7tb if possible ; 
(2) that the Polish Government should be invited to send to Paris repre- 
sentatives empowered to conduct with the German Government — 
under the auspices of the Conference — the negotiations rendered 
necessary by the cession to Poland of German territory, at the same 
time as the representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers discussed with the German Delegates questions raised by 
the putting into force of the Treaty of Peace. 

It was further decided : 

(1) that the Presidency of the Plebiscite Commissions should at AUenstein 

be held hy the British Representative, at Marienwerder by the 
Italian, in Upper Silesia by the French, and at Teschen by the 
American; although provisionally it should he held at Teschen by 
the French Representative ; 

(2) that the question of the strength of the Italian troops of occupation 

should be settled by Marshal Foch and the Italian Military Repre- 
sentative. 


Transportation on the 
Baltic of wood des- 
tined for Belgium 


[Not printed]® 


5. General Weygand stated that with respect to their railway system the 
Baltic Provinces were in a peculiar situation. During the war 
the Germans changed the tracks to normal gauge with the 
Provinces result that at present only German material and transformed 
Russian material could circulate on the Baltic system. It was 
evident that in order to assure the continuance of the economic life of the 
country part of the German material should be retained on the spot. Neither 
the Armistice nor the Treaty accorded the right to demand this. Pie proposed 
that the German Government be informed that, by reason of Germany’s 
deliberate transformation of the railways of the Baltic Provinces, General 
Niessel should be empowered to determine the amount of German material 
to be retained in those territories. 

It was decided; 

that the German Government should be informed by Marshal Foch that, 
in consequence of the transformation of the railways of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces effected hy the Germans during the war, General Niessel would he 

* In accordance with the view expressed by Sir E. Crowe, the Supreme Council ‘decided 
to transmit to the Allied Naval Armistice Commission the note from the Belgian Delegation 
[dated October 25, igig: appendix D in original] relative to German vessels laden with 
wood destined for Belgium, and to inform the Commission that the Supreme Council was 
of the opinion that the instructions previously given by it involved the granting of the 
Belgian request’ for the early clearance of ‘several ships loaded with wood in Finland and 
ultimately destined for Belgium’ which had 'been stopped in Baltic ports as a result of the 
blockade proclaimed by the Supreme Council’. 



empowered to determine the amoiml of German rolling stock which should 
be left in those regions, 

6. (The Council had before it the draft letter to the Charge d’Affaires of 
the Dutch Government relative to the vessels sold by Germany 
^he war to Dutch Navigation Companies. (Appendix 

of7l^DutcT‘' ?•)) ^ ^ ^ 

Governmnt decided: 

to approve the text of the note to the Charge d’AflFaires of 
the Dutch Government relative to German ships sold during the war to 
Dutch Navigation Companies. 


7. (The Council had before it a note from the Drafting Committee dated 
November 3rd, 1919 (see Appendix F).'^) 
thfEwapean ^ Eyre Crowe observed that the only thing to do was 

Danube Commis- approve the recommendations of the note. The Council at 
sion in the Con- that moment agreed that the Secretary-General of the European 
ference provided Danube Commission, that is to say, Colonel Rey, should be 
for |,j^g Conference provided for by Article 

349 of the Treaty of Ve^aite. 


(It was decided ; 

( 1 ) to approve the recommendations of the note prepared by the Drafting 

Committee (see Appendix F)’ relative to representation of the 
European Danube Commission in the Conference provided for by 
Article 349 of the Treaty of Versailles; 

( 2 ) that the Secretary- General of the European Danube Commission 

should act as Secretary-General of the said Conference.) 


8. hi. Fromageot said that the Drafting Committee wondered whether it 
would not be expedient to have Bulgaria sign a Protocol 
7y Bulgaria ^ similar to those signed by the German and Austrian Dele- 
gations at Versailles and at St. Germain. It was diflScult 
to take the Versailles Protocol as a guide for the Protocol in question. 
On the other hand, the St. Germain Protocol contained provisions which it 
would be advantageous to have Bulgaria sign. For instance, it provided, 
in Section i, that the list of persons to be handed over to the Allied and 
Associated Governments by Austria pursuant to Article 173, paragraph 2, 

’’ Not printed. The conclusion of this brief note, prepared in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Council recorded in No. la, minute 8, was that ‘on the one hand, 
it does not seem possible . . . that the Danube Commission be designated as a Power, 
member of the Conference; on the other, it appears necessary to establish a close contact 
between the Commission and the Conference. 

‘These two viewpoints could be easily reconciled, if the Supreme Council, in naming the 
Powers which are to compose the Conference, give them the following recommendation: 
‘i. Not to come to any decision without first having heard the Danube Commission, and 
‘a. To choose as Secretary-General of the Conference a qualified representative of the 
Commission.’ 

s Printed in Treaty Series (igig) No. ii. Cmd. 400, pp. 115-16. 



of the Treaty, should be sent to the Austrian Government within a month of 
the coming into force of the Treaty. A similar clause could be inserted in the 
Bulgarian Protocol. The provision.s contained in Section 2 seemed inapplic- 
able to Bulgaria. The same was not true of the provisions of Section 3 ; but 
as the Bulgarian Treaty, with respect to reparations, differed greatly from 
the Austrian Treaty, he thought that the opinion of the Reparation Com- 
mission should be asked on that point. Finally, Section 4 could l^e advan- 
tageously reproduced. Austria had also signed at St. Germain a declaration 
by which it undertook to communicate to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments all the information at its disposal relative to vessels sunk or damaged 
by Austrian naval forces during the war.® It might not be very beneficial to 
have Bulgaria sign a corresponding declaration, but at least it could not be 
prejudicial. 

(It was decided: 

(1) that the Drafting Committee should prepare, to he signed at the same 

time as the Bulgarian Treaty, a draft protocol similar to the protocol 
signed September+10, 1919, at Saint Germain,® by the Austrian 
Delegation, subject to the decision of the Reparation Commission 
as to the expediency of repeating in the said protocol the provisions 
or [of] Sections 2 and 3 of the Protocol of Saint Germain ; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee should prepare, to be signed by the 

Bulgarian Delegation at the same time as the Treaty of Peace, a 
declaration similar to the one signed on September 10, 1919, by the 
Austrian Delegation.^) 

9. M. Matsui stated that he had been telegraphically informed that the 
Emperor of Japan, on October 30th, had ratified the Treaty 
lUiificaiion of ihs of Versailles. Under the final clauses of the Treaty of Peace 

h Japan became his duty to make a formal notification of this 

ratification. Should he do so at once or await the signature of 
the prochs-verbal relative to the deposit of ratifications? It seemed to him 
that he might await this latter date. 

M. PiGHON said that the Conference would approve the procedure pre- 
scribed by the Drafting Committee. 

M. Fromageot said that that Committee had provided for this contin- 
gency in the draft proces-verbalofthe deposit of ratifications which had been 
approved by the Council. This draft had spoken of ‘deposit of ratifications or 
of notifications of ratifications’. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, ffovember igig. 

® Printed ibid., p. 117, 
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Appendix B to No. 13 

Telegiam from Sir George Clerk, Budapest, to Sir Eyie Crowe, Astona 
D. November ist 1919. R. November and 1919. 

No. 3. 

Following for Supreme Council No. 2. 

Situation here is extraordinarily complicated and difficult. Three or two months 
ago provisional coalition government could have been made comparatively easily. 
Since then anti-Semitic crusade has grown to a great height and though really 
genuine has been to some extent fostered for political purposes. Result is that it is 
impossible to ignore popular sentiment which unless handled with great care will 
break out in violence and unrest throughout country. 

I have seen important representatives of every shade of opinion and my general 
conclusions are as follows : 

1. Immediate evacuation of Roumanian forces is essential. Whatever risks, I 
have not found one Hungarian apart from extreme Jewish and social democrats 
who are not agreed upon this. Until Roumanians go nothing serious can be done 
here and it is only this tangible proof of betterment that will enable me to handle 
problem of Christian National party which is name of this mass of excited popular 
feeling which looks on Friedrich as the standard bearer. M. Diamandi assures me 
that immediately on my arrival he telegraphed urgently to Bucharest pressing for 
withdrawal but so far has had no reply. Possible Roumanian elections which I 
understand are at present taking place in Bucharest may account for this but I beg 
Supreme Council will exercise all possible pressure on Roumanian Government 
to secure earliest possible withdrawal. I trust Roumanian[s] will be required to 
evacuate all occupied territory that is to say that they will not be allowed to remain 
on . . A further reason for early evacuation is that there are signs of an early and 
very hard winter and this means that with a frozen Danube vessels of inter-allied 
Danube Commission will be immobile and only force we possess to assist in main- 
taining order will be powerless. 

2. Once I have this definite assurance of Roumanian evacuation I can approach 
Friedrich and I hope obtain from him a definite assurance that he will make way 
for a government which corresponds with wishes of Supreme Council. 

3. Private negotiations are in train for formation of such a Government. In 
view of great weight and excited feeling of Christian National Party they must be 
fully represented and care taken not to give them occasion to think they are being 
swamped by Jews and Socialists. If however all goes well there will be a govern- 
ment which \vill fully meet requirements of Supreme Council. I shall of course 
satisfy myself main Hungarian parties . . .“’ Christian National Party are content 
with their representatives in this government. As it may be of great importance 
before they settle transfer of government from Friedrich to his successor at short 
notice I venture to ask that I may if necessary assure new government of provi- 
sional recognition of Supreme Council. Time necessary only to exchange tele- 
grams after formal [Pformation] new government may upset whole scheme. 

4. I have seen Admiral Horthy. He inspires confidence. He will give me a 
formal assurance that he will accept new government and keep his troops in hand. 
In order to quiet en bloc apprehension of Jewish and Socialist convention here 

The text here is unceitain. 



I have told Admiral Horthy that on the strength of his assurance I shall give my 
personal assurance to these people that order will be maintained. Otheru'ise there 
may be something like panic. 

6. It would be practically impossible to include a Jew in the new Provisional 
government. Nor do Jews themselves wish it. I shall however see that they are 
satisfied with composition of government. 

y. Reports reach me here as to Roumanian action in Transylvania which leaves 
little doubt Roumanians are acting there not only with great harshness but in 
flagrant violation of conditions of peace treaty. If it were possible for an inter- 
Allied commission to visit Transylvania to report on situation confidence and trust 
of this people in justice of Allies would be firmly established. I am sending by 
despatch report on conditions in Transylvania. 


Appendix E to No. 13 

Proposed Letter to the Charge d’AJaires of the Netherlands 

PARIS, November 4, igig. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 28 last,” 
in which you kindly requested me to communicate to the Supreme Council the 
views of the Netherlands Government relative to German ships, claimed by 
Holland as having been sold during the war by the Hamburg- Amerika-Line and 
the Kosmos-Line to the profit of the Netherlands companies Lloyd Royal Holland 
and HoUand-Amerika-Line. 

I have the honour of informing you that the conditions under winch this tran- 
saction was made do not permit the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to 
recognize the property right to these ships by the Dutch companies interested. 

It may be noted that, on the other hand, according to the terms of the Armistice 
Convention of January 16, 1919, Germany must hand over all her commercial 
vessels to the Allies, and that between the signing and the coming into force of the 
Peace Treaty, no act of Germany could be tolerated which would infringe upon 
the execution of her obligation to hand over her commercial vessels to the Allied 
and Associated Powers, according to the provisions of the Treaty. 

Under these conditions the Supreme Council has requested me to advise you 
that the claims of the Dutch companies interested cannot be complied with. 

If these interested parties have any claims to enter, they should present them to 
Germany, whose intervention in this respect is provided for in paragraph 7 of 
Annex III of Part VIII (Reparations) of the Peace Treaty with Germany. 

” See No. 12, appendix G. 
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H. D. 84.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room^ Quai d’Orsay^ Paris, on Wednesday, 
November 5 , igig, at lo.jo a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint-Quentin. 

Italy'. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan'. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.'. Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire'. Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France'. M. Massigli. Italy'. M. Zanchi. 
interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 
U.S.A. ; General Bliss. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Commander Lucas, R.N., 
Mr. A. Leeper, Mr. E. H. Carr. 

Italy: General Cavallero, General Marietti, M. Vannutelli-Rey, Prince 
Boncompagni. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 


Telegram to 
Sir George Clerk 


I. (The Council had before it a draft telegram to Sir George Clerk (see 
Appendix A).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to remark that he proposed to 
replace paragraph 2 on page i ' by the following paragraph : 
‘The Roumanian troops shall evacuate Hungary completely and shall with- 
draw to the other side of the frontier as fixed by the Conference : it is indis- 
pensable that they should allow full liberty to the Hungarian elections.’ In 
the following paragraph he suggested that the words, ‘immediately there- 
after’ should be omitted. He wished to give Sir George Clerk discretion on 
the question of the time when the Friedrich cabinet should withdraw. If he 
were to await the complete evacuation by the Roumanian troops, this might 
be found too long. 

M. DE Martino asked that a change be made in paragraph i of page 2,^ 
so as to follow the suggestion made by the Italian representative at Budapest. 

(The text was agreed to read as follows; ‘Another suggestion had been 
made which charged the Inter- Allied MiUtary Mission wth the supervision 
of the organization , . . etc.’ (see Appendix B).) 


Mr. P01.K suggested that the beginning of paragraph 3 on page 2^ be 
changed to read as follows ; ‘The Council would like to know whether, after 
having consulted the Inter-Allied Mission, and after . . . &c.’ 


' The second paragraph of the draft telegram. 

® The fifth paragraph of the draft telegram. 

3 The seventh paragraph of the draft telegram. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe wished Lo add to paragraph 3 of page 2,^ after the words, 
‘by the Hungarian gendarmerie’ the following words, ‘which might be 
placed under the Control, direct or indirect, of the Inter-Allied Military 
Mission.’ 

(This change was adopted, and it was agreed to put after paragraph 3 of 
page 2,3 the paragraph suggested by M. de Martino.) 

(It was decided: 

(1) that Sir Eyre Crowe should send to Sir George Clerk, in the name of 

the Supreme Council, the telegram as shown in Appendix B ; 

(2) that the telegram sent by the Supreme Council to the Roumanian 

Government at its meeting of November 3rd, 1919,+ should be com- 
municated to Sir George Clerk.) 


2. M. PiCHON inquired w'hether Mr. Polk had received an answer on the 
subject from President Wilson. 

First Meeting of PoLK said that the President would surely issue the 

\he league ^ convocation of the first meeting of the Council of the League of 

Nations Nations: the only question was the form of letter which the 

President should write. This was still open and he expected 
an answer within a short time. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to state that the British Government had agreed 
upon Paris as the place of the first meeting of the Council. 

M. Berthelot stated it had been understood between Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Colonel House and the French Representative that this meeting 
should only nominate the Commission charged with fixing the boundaries 
of the Sarre district. There still remained the appointment of the Commission 
for the Government of the Sarre district. As soon as the Treaty was put into 
force, the German Government might ask, to whom should the sovereignty 
over this territoiy be transferred. The difficulty might of course be solved by 
prolonging the military occupation regime until the Commission for the 
Government of the Sarre had been appointed; but it was important that 
the Allies should agree on this intermediary solution. From the French 
standpoint, however, it was quite certain that it would be wiser to appoint 
the Government Commission at once and that it was to especially please the 
American and British Governments that this solution might be accepted. 

Mr. Polk remarked that he understood that this was the view of his 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe feared that the Germans might cause trouble, if this 
were not fixed ; Sir Eric Drummond however having agreed with his French 
and American colleagues, he (Sir Eyre Crowe) concluded that M. Berthelot’s 
solution was correct. 

M. Berthelot remarked that of course Germany would be very likely to 
send notes to the Allies on the subject but as it was only a question of a few 
weeks at the most, he thought it would be easy to gain the necessary time. 

+ See No. 12, appendix D. 
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(It was decided ; 

(1) that Paris should he the place of the first meeting of the Council of 

[the] League of Nations ; 

(2) that on the agenda of the first meeting of the Council the only matter 

taken up would be the appointment of the Commission charged with 
fixing the boundaries of the Sarre territory ; 

(3) that the present mditary occupation of the Sarre territory should con- 

tinue until the Commission charged Mith the government of the 
Sarre district had been appointed.) 


3- (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation (see 
Request oj the t>ro. Appcndix C).) 


(After a short discussion, 

It was decided : 

thai Sir Eyre Crowe should notify the Delegates of the 
provisional Government at Memel that the permission re- 
(piested could not he granted but that as soon as the Treaty of Peace was 
put into force the Allied and Associated Powers would welcome the co- 
operation of the local Officials who are natives of the country.) 


visional Government of 
Memel to he author- 
ized to send reptesenta- 
tiues to Paris 


4- (The Council had before it instructions to General Nicssel, President of 
Instructions to Commission charged with the control of the evacuation of 

the Inter-Allied the Baltic Provinces. (See Appendi.x D.)^) 

Commission to SiR Eyre Growe pointed out that the last phrase of para- 
examine into the graph I, Section 5 entitled, ‘Action of the Allied Navy in the 
evacuation of the Baltic,’ beginning with the words, ‘the Commission will serve as 
a tic Tovmces an intermediary’ [? should] be removed. (This was agreed to.) 

Sir Eyre Growe also wished to remark that as far as transportation was 
concerned, the British Government would do all in its power, but could not 
guarantee transportation. 

M. Berthei ot stated that General Niessel had already insisted before the 
Council on his Commission getting the necessary credits; it had adjourned 
the examination of this ciuestion,® Vjut General Niessel called the attention of 
the Council to a case which needed its immediate decision. From the informa- 
tion at hand, it seemed that Colonel Bermont’s troops would probably be 

5 Not printed. These instructions were as follows: 

Sections i-q. identical with .sections 1-4 of the original draft (see No. 7, appendix Cl) .sub- 
ject to the amendments adopted by the Supreme Council on October a8, tgig (see No. 7, 
minute 3) and to the insertion in section a of the name of General Turner. 

Section 5 identical with section g of the original draft subject to the amendment adopted 
by the Supreme Council on October 28, 1919. 

Section 6 identical with section 10 of the original draft subject to the amendment adopted 
by the Supreme Council on October 30, 1919 (see No. 9, minute 5). 

Section 7, which read: Tt is further decided that the Commission shall leave as soon as 
possible and shall commence the labours with which it is entrusted, without awaiting the 
political instructions which may be sent ulteriorly after discussion and approval by the 
Supreme Council.’ 

^ See No. 7, minute 3. 
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dissolved, and it was important to know what would happen to the Russian 
troops which made up his forces. Of course every effort would be made to 
have these troops put under General Yudenitch’s command, but a certain 
period might elapse before this could take place, and meanwhile it would be 
necessary to supply them if one did not want to throw them into the hands of 
the Bolshevists. He thought it necessary to allot a certain amount of money 
to General Niessel which could be shared between the three Allies. 

Mr. Polk wished to state that, as far as America was concerned, it could 
provide no funds for that purpose. 

Sir Eyre Crowe also remarked that he questioned the likelihood of his 
Government’s participation. 

M. Berthelot stated that it was already well understood that each power 
should stand the expenses of its representatives; but there .surely were bound 
to be common expenses, and it seemed impossible to send this mi.ssion without 
a credit: France might decide to advance the sum for this purpose, it being 
well understood of course that the other Governments would reimburse it 
later. 

Mr. Polk remarked that the appropriations of the United States Govern- 
ment were so made that it could only pay the share of expenses for its own 
mission, and for a determined purpose. 

M. Berthelot explained that was the reason he suggested a fixed amount. 
Fie thought the Council should recognize the importance of the solution. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired why they should not adopt M. Berthelot’s 
solution, which was on the same lines as the procedure in the missions of Sir 
George Clerk and General Gough, where the British Government paid at 
first and the expenses were later shared. 

M. Berthelot agreed that France was ready to follow this procedure, if 
it was understood that the other Allies would reimburse her for their share. 

Mr. Polk stated that his Government could not give a penny towards a 
Mission of a political nature. 

Sir Eyre Crowe emphasized that his Government understood the mission 
to be a reply to the German demand for some body to supervise the German 
evacuation, and therefore it could not countenance its becoming involved in 
political activities. 

M. Berthelot thought the question was a more complex one. 

Mr. Polk said he was quite sure that General Niessel understood that the 
American representative had strict instructions not to become involved in 
questions of a political nature. 

Nl. DE Martino thought that it might be very difficult to make a difference 
between political questions and purely military questions; the one might 
involve the other ; and he thought it important that the Generals should get 
definite instructions in advance on political questions which might come up, 
so that the action they took should be covered by a common agreement. 

M. PiGHON answered that it would be for the Generals to ask the Council 
for instructions. He summed up that the Commission would be the best 
judge of what measures it should take, and should they include or involve 
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questions of a political nature, then the Council should be informed imme- 
diately and a decision given. 

(It was decided: 

( 1 ) that in the section of instructions to General Niessel, entitled ‘Action 

of the Inter-AUied Navy in the Baltic’ the phrase which read, ‘The 
Commission will serve as intermediary between the Supreme Council 
and the Inter- Allied Military Mission’’ should he omitted ; 

(2) that the Commission should keep strictly to the wording of their in- 

structions and should refer to the Supreme Council any questions of 
a political nature involved in the carr3dng out of these instructions.) 

5 - 

Recapitulation of printed]® 

Qtieslions still 
remaining to be 
taken up by the 
Supreme Council 


6. Mr. Polk stated that the Supreme Council had made a decision on the 
, question of the tank ships on September 27th;’ this decision 
erman an s ips personally had decided without knowledge of 

the full facts, and wished to have the question raised at a later date when he 
had all available information. He simply wished this set upon the record. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


H 6 tel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 5, rgrg. 


Appendix A to No. 14 

Draft of a Telegram from ihe Supreme Council to Sir George Clerk, Budapest 

PARIS, November 5, igig. 

The Supreme Council has taken note of your various communications and is 
willing to comply with the principle of your suggestions. It is of the opinion that: 

I St. The Roumanian troops must withdraw; it is indispensable that they allow 
full liberty to the Hungarian elections; 

2nd. The Friedrich cabinet must resign immediately thereafter, and be replaced 
by a really different Government, comprising democratic elements, Governments 
[tic] which would hold the elections, and the recognition of which by the Allies 
you would be now authorized to guarantee. 

’ In the draft in appendix D of the original, as in appendix C to No. 7, this phrase read : 
‘The Commission will serve as an intermediary between the Supreme Council and the 
Allied Navy.’ 

8 At the suggestion of M. Berthelot the Supreme Council ‘decided that each Delegation 
should prepare a list of all questions which still remain to be taken up by the Supreme 
Council, and that the Secretary-General of the Conference should collate these lists for the 
Council’s examination’. 

“ See Vol. I, No. 66, minute i. 



The Council was presented with a suggestion that, in order to prevent the elec- 
tions and the Hungarian Government from being influenced by the local police, 
which is under the authority of Friedrich, and by the small army of Admiral 
Horthy, whose tendencies are plainly reactionary, the Roumanian military force 
should be replaced by an Allied military force capable of inspiring confidence in 
the population and to strengthen the moral authority of the commission of the 
generals and of the conference itselfj the facts seemed to demonstrate that, without 
being supported by armed force, their decisions ran the risk of remaining un- 
executed. 

Another suggestion has been made that the control of the Hungarian army of 
Horthy by the commission of generals should be considered as sufficient. 

It must not be forgotten that on one hand the Allies do not wish to hinder the 
expression of the free will of the Hungarians, but that on the other hand they have 
decided to prohibit the re-establishment of the fallen dynasty, either in a direct 
or indirect form. 

The Council desires to know whether, after having considered all authorized 
views, you think that the Roumanian force should be replaced by an Inter-Allied 
force, or whether the assurances of Admiral Horthy and the guarantee of order 
represented by the Hungarian gendarmerie can be trusted. 

The question of sending an Inter-Allied force raises the following difficulties: 
As the great powers have no force available, they consider sending two divisions 
of Czech and Serbian soldiers and subaltern officers, commanded by English, 
Italian, American and French superior officers, under the command of an ener- 
getic general, nominated by the Supreme Council. 

The Italian Delegation objects to sending any Jugo-Slavs on account of the state 
of mind of the Hungarian population. On the other hand, all delegations realize 
the inconveniences which might result from the presence of contingents from small 
countries, neighbours of Hungary, and hostile, even under a firm Allied command. 
The essential question is to know whether the presence of a force at the disposal 
of the Allies is not necessary. 

The Supreme Council, trusting to your judgment and your information on the 
ground, asks you for precise and prompt advice. 


Appendix B to No. 14 
Telegram from Supreme Council'^^ 

November 5, igiQ. 

To; Sir George Clerk, Budapest. 

The Supreme Council has taken note of your various communications and is 
ready to adhere, in general, to your suggestions. It esteems that; 

ist. The Roumanian troops must completely evacuate Hungary and withdraw 
beyond the frontiers fixed by the Conference; it is indispensable that the Hun- 
garian elections be conducted with full liberty; 

and. The Friedrich Ministry must withdraw to make room for a really different 
government comprising the democratic element. This Government would proceed 
with the elections, and you would be authorized to guarantee its recognition by 
the Allies. 

“> The telegram in this appendix is printed by F. Deak in Hungary at the Pans Peace 
Conference (New York, 1942), pp. 526-7. 
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1 he Council was presented with a suggestion tending to emphasize the necessity, 
in order to prevent the elections and the Hungarian Government being subject 
to the influence of the local police which is in the power of Friedrich, and by 
the small army of Admiral Horthy whose tendencies arc openly reactionary, of 
replacing the Roumanian military force by an Allied military force capable of 
inspiring confidence in the population and strengthening the moral authority 
of the Commission of Generals and of the Conference itself. These facts appear 
to indicate that without material force their decisions are liable to remain non- 
executed. 

On one hand, the fact that the Allies do not in any wise wish to impede the 
expression of the free will of the Hungarians must be clearly understood, but on the 
other hand they have decided to prevent the restoration of the fallen dynasty, in 
any form, either direct or indirect. 

The Council would like to know if after consultation with the Commission of 
Generals, and having had recourse to all the authoii/.ccl advice with which you 
are surrounded, you arc convinced that the Roumtuiian forces ought to be re- 
placed by Inter-Allied forces, or whether the assurance.s of Admiral Horthy and 
the guarantee of order represented by the Hungarian Gendarmerie can be trusted, 
which might perhaps be placed under the direct or indirect control of the Com- 
mission of Generals. 

Another suggestion was made to the effect of entrusting the Commission of 
Generals with the supervision of the organization of the Hungarian array, and to 
see that it is not employed for political purposes contrary to the views of the Allies. 
The Commission of Generals should also see that the occupation of the capital 
and of the country be conducted without excesses and without disturl^ing public 
order. 

The question of sending an Inter-Allied force presents the following difficulties ; 
as the Great Powers have no effectives available, they would be envisaged with the 
sending of two divisions of Czech and Serbian non-commissioned officers and soldieis, 
commanded by English, Italian, American and French superior officers under the 
orders of an energetic General nominated by the Supreme Council. 

The Italian Delegation objects to sending any Jugo-Slavs, owing to the state 
of mind of the Hungarian population. For that matter, all Delegations realize 
the inconveniences which might result from the presence of contingents from the 
small neighbouring hostile countries of Hungary, even under a firm Allied com- 
mand. The main question is to ascertain whether the presence of a force at the 
disposition of the Allies is not necessary. 

The Supreme Council, confident in your judgment and your local information, 
asks you for precise and prompt advice. 


Appendix G to No. 14 

Mole by the British Delegation for Submission to the Supicme Counffl 

The British Delegation has received through the British Mission at Berlin the 
following telegram: — 

‘Oberburgermeister Altenberg and thi-ee representatives of the provisional 
Government of Memel request permission to proceed to Paris from Berlin to 
lay their case before the Supreme Council. German Foreign Office do not 
object. May permission be granted?’ 
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The delegation proposes to reply that the permission requested should not be 
granted but that the Delegates may be assured that, in the execution of the Treaty 
of Peace at Memel, as elsewhere, the co-operation of local officials who are natives 
of the country will be welcomed by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

4lh November 


No. 15 

H. D. 85. J J^otes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichords Room, Quai d’ Or say, Paris, on Thursday, 
November 6 , igig, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Plon, F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M, Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Capt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire-. Gapt. 
G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Bliss, Dr. J. B. Scott. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Mr. A. Deeper. 

France: General Walch, Colonel Roye, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: Lieut-Colonel Toni, M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Pilotti, Prince 
Boncompagni. 

Japan: M. Nagaoka, 

I . (The Council had before it two telegrams from Sir George Clerk to the 
Supreme Council dated November 4th (see Appendix A) and 
Hungary (see Appendix B), a telegram from the Inter-Allied 

Military Mission dated November 5th (see Appendix C), and 
another telegram from the same source dated November 3rd, (see Appendix 
D).) 

M. Pichon pointed out that the telegram sent by the Council to Sir George 
Clerk on the preceding day' [satisfied]- in great measure the requests con- 
tained in his two telegrams. Both Sir George Clerk and the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission were opposed to the despatch of Jugo-Slav and Czech 
troops. As the suggestion of the French Delegation had not met with ap- 
proval the point would not be insisted upon. ’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that Sir George Clerk had asked authority to 
recognize at once the coalition government which he hoped would be formed. 
It would be well to give him this authority. The telegram of the preceding 
day gave him as a matter of fact, an answer on this point. Sir George Clerk 
likewise desired not to be obliged to insist on the immediate withdrawal of 
Friedrich. On this point also the Council should meet his views. 

' See No. 1 4, appendix B. * The text here is defective. 
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M. PiCHON said that a telegram should be sent to Sir George Clerk con- 
firming the previous instructions of the Council and stating, moreover, that 
the Council relied on his tact. But the question still remained : what would 
happen after the departure of the Roumanian troops? Would not the 
presence of an Inter- Allied force be necessary? Would the In ter- Allied 
Mission suffice for the maintenance of order? 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that that question had already been raised 
in the telegram sent on the preceding day, which had crossed Sir George 
Clerk’s telegrams. He wished to call attention to another point: would it not 
be well to request the Jugo-Slavs and the Czechs to retire immediately within 
their frontiers as laid down by the Council? According to the telegram of 
November 3rd from the Inter-Allied Military Mission the Czechs were 
raising difficulties with respect to the evacuation of the mines of Salgo- 
Tarjan: they were demanding as a condition precedent, reimbursement for 
their expenses relative to the supply of the Hungarian population. Would it 
not be well to request the Czechs to withdraw, at the same time assuring 
them that the Council would take into consideration the question of reim- 
bursement for their expenses? Likewise, in the south, the Jugo-Slavs were 
still occupying the mines at Pecs, whereas, according to the decisions of the 
Council, that territory was to remain in the possession of Hungary. 

M. DE Martino thought that that was the time to insist upon all States 
bordering on Hungary recognizing the frontiers of the Hungarian State. 

Mr. Polk observed that the Governments concerned had been notified of 
the lines laid down as the northern and eastern frontiers of Hungary; he 
wished to inquire whether there had been a similar notification with respect 
to the frontier between Hungary and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

M. DE Saint Quentin explained that at the time the Council had dis- 
allowed the Jugo-Slav claims in Baranya and Batchka,^ the Serbian Delegation 
had been notified of its decision. As a result of this notification the Serbs had 
formulated new proposals ; they had, in particular, asked the right of exploit- 
ing the mines of Pecs for five years. The Serbian request had been referred 
to the Reparation Commission and the Economic Commission but both of 
these considered rhemselves without jurisdiction, as the question, to their 
minds, was essentially a political one; however, the Serbian request had 
neither been examined by the Central Territorial Committee nor the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Territorial Questions relating to Roumania and 
Jugo-Slavia. 

M. Pighon said that the Serbs must be informed that the territorial question 
had been settled, but that this decision would not prejudice the decision to be 
taken by the Council with respect to the exploitation of the mines of Pecs. He 
suggested that the latter question should be referred to the Committee for the 
Study of Territorial Questions relating to Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that a new fact had occurred ; on October 
25th the Serbian Delegation had asked that the evacuation of the territories 

3 See Vol. I, No. as, minutes 6 and 7. 

+ See No. 4, note 3. 
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actually held by the Yugo-Slav troops should be deferred until the question 
of the exploitation of the mines had been settled. 

M. Berthelot thought the Yugo-Slav request inadmissible from the 
territorial point of view. 

M. PicHON said it was agreed that the Czecho-Slovaks and the Yugo-Slavs, 
as well as the Roumanians, should be asked to evacuate. Moreover, M. 
Berthelot would prepare a draft telegram to Sir George Clerk. 

M. Berthelot read a draft telegram prepared in accordance with the 
views expressed by the Council, 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt it u.seless, since it had been decided not to send Czech 
and Yugo-Slav contingents into Hungary, to ask Sir George Clerk if he 
deemed it expedient to send an Interallied force. 

M. Berthelot thought that the question should nevertheless be raised, 
because if Sir George Clerk should say that such a force was necessary it 
would be worth while studying the plan anew. In view of Sir George’s report 
as to the attitude of Friedrich it might be well to reflect on what would 
happen when Friedrich, with 30,000 men, found himself opposed to the 
Supreme Council and a mission of Generals without any troops. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wondered what would happen if Sir George Clerk 
indicated that the sending of an Inter-Allied force was essential or even 
desirable. The only possible reply would be that no one could be sent. 

M. Berthelot acknowledged that the situation would be diflicult but he 
thought that it would not present an absolute impossibility. 

M. DE Martino remarked that Italy would certainly not send any troops. 

M. PicHON agreed that the French also would find great difficulty in 
sending any. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the question was purely an academic one. 
The wording proposed by M. Berthelot presented the difficulty that Sir 
George Clerk might well think that he was being offered something which 
the Council could not give him. 

M. PicHON agreed that the telegram should be modified in the light of Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s remarks and should state that the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers would find it very difficult to send any troops if the need should arise. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that Sir George Clerk should also be asked if he 
deemed the Hungarian Police force adequate to cope with the situation, 

M. DE Martino desired a further addition to the effect that the police force 
could be placed under the control of the Interallied Military Mission. 

It was decided : 

(1) that Sir Eyre Crowe should send to Sir George Clerk, in the name of 

the Supreme Council, the telegram prepared by M. Berthelot (see 
Appendix E) ; 

(2) that the Czech and Serb-Croat-Slovene Governments should he re- 

quested to withdraw their troops immediately heyond the frontiers 
of Hungary as laid down hy the Council ; 

(3) that the Serh-Ctoat-Slovene Government should be informed that the 

decisions taken by the Council with respect to territorial questions 
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were final, but that the evacuation, requested would not prejudice 
the solution of the question of the exploitation of the mines of Pecs ; 
(4) that the request of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation proposing the 
grant to that Government for five years of the exploitation of the 
mines of Pecs should he referred to the Committee for the study of 
Territorial Questions relating to Roumania and Yugo-Slavia. 

2. M. Berthelot informed the Council that the Germans had given to the 
Press a fairly complete summary of the note and annexed 

Publication, of the note pj-Q^Q^ol gent to them by the Council.® He inquired, if, 
cLTid the Atincxcd /^ro~ ^ ^ i ^ 

local addressed to the Under the circumstances, it would not Ire advisable to 

German Government publish the complete text of that note. 

by the Principal Allied After a short discus.sion, 
and Associated t i i i 

Powers It was decided; 

to publish the text of the note addressed to the German 
Government relative to the putting into force of the Treaty of Peace as well 
as the draft protocol annexed to that note. 


3. The Council had before it a letter from General Nollet dated October 21, 
Salaries of the ^ 9^9 Appendix F),* a note from the Drafting Committee 
personnel of dated October QSth [29th] 1919 (see Appendix G),^ and a letter 
Commissions from Marshal Foch dated November 3, 1919 (see Appendix H.). 
of Control in GENERAL Walch read and commented upon Marshal Foch’s 

Germany j^^^er. 

Mr. Polk, with respect to the organization of the personnel of the Com- 
missions of Control, asked why it was necessary to call upon civilian engineers. 

General Walch explained that the military technical personnel was 
inadequate to control the manufacture of war material. It was necessary to 
call upon competent specialists who could not be found in the regular army. 

General Nollet had called upon about 10 engineers and about 40 
university graduates. In so doing he had only followed the example furnished 
by the British Commission of Control. 

(It was decided: 

that the payment of the salaries of the personnel of the Military Com- 
missions of Control in Germany not belonging to regular military forces 
should be assumed by Germany.) 


4. (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation dated 
November 3, 1919 (see Appendix I).) 

Publication of the Carre- Evre Growe pointed out that the note of the 

AmirZn Delegatln Pntish Delegation specified that extreme care should be 
exercised with respect to the publication of the Austrian 
notes marked ‘Confidential’. 


5 See No. 10, appendices B and C. 

® Not printed. See appendix H below. 

’ Not printed. In this note the Drafting Committee, having regard to articles 207 and 
249 of the Treaty of Versailles, gave an affirmative answer to General Nollet’s question : 
see appendix H below. 
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Mr. Polk said that evidently such notes could not be published without 
the consent of Chancellor Renner, 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that Dr. Renner could be asked if he still 
objected to the publication of those notes. 

M. DE Martino observed that the publication of the notes raised some 
questions which were delicate from an Italian point of view, and he asked 
that a decision on this point be postponed. 

(The question was adjourned.) 

5. (The Council had before it a letter from Marshal Foch to the President of 

the Peace Conference dated October 30th, 1919 (see 
Dmobihmiion^of the g ^ote from the Drafting Committee 

tiaiter.Army November 5th, 1919 (see Appendix K).®) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon these documents. 

(After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

to approve the recommendations of the note of the Drafting Committee 
relative to demobilized Poles who had borne arms against Germany.) 

6. (The Council had before it a note from the Committee on Organization 

Finanoid Measures of Reparation Commission dated October 31st, 1919 

Coercion taken against (see Appendix L).**) 

Germany on account of M. Fromageot read and commented upon this note. He 
the non-etiacuaiion of observed that it was not correct to speak of the annulment 
the Baltic Provinces authorizations which might have been given : the question 

was one of revocation of said authorization. Germany could not now create 

* Not printed. In his letter Marshal Foch reported that the Polish Government were 
stated to have asked the Allied Powers to obtain authorization from the German Govern- 
ment that demobilized soldiers of the Polish army organized in France under General 
Haller should be free to return to their homes situated in districts which were (a) properly 
speaking, German; (i) to be attributed by plebiscite; (c) attributed to Poland but not yet 
occupied by her. It appeared to Marshal Foch that such authorization could not be 
demanded of Germany ‘since, until the ratification of the Peace Treaty, this Power has the 
right to consider the parties concerned as deserters from the German Army’. The Drafting 
Committee in its note agreed with Marshal Foch that ‘neither the Armistice nor the Treaty 
contains stipulations expressly binding Geimany not to institute proceedings against 
German Poles having served in the Polish Army for having taken up arms against Germany’. 
The Committee, however, considered that, having regard to articles 88, 91, 95, g6, 277 and 
278 of the Treaty of Versailles, ‘in undertaking these suits, Germany jeopardizes the loyal 
execution of the engagements above referred to. On this point, to put Germany under the 
necessity of annulling and ceasing the said proceedings would be justified. 

‘On the one hand, if Poles are to return to German territory, on the contrary there are 
Germans on Polish territory. Both should be equally protected from all interference and 
any obstruction in the free exercise of their right of option and vote, and transfer of domicile. 

‘An understanding on this subject would be of a nature to put an end to and prevent all 
difficulties in the future. The presence at Paris on November to of German representatives 
for the settlement of questions raised by the coming into force of the Treaty, appears to 
furnish a favourable opportunity to proceed to this accord.’ 

5 Not printed. In this note M. Loucheur drew the attention of M. Clemenceau to the 
last four paragraphs of the Allied note of September 27, jgrg, to the German Government 
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new pledges by availing itself nf authoiizations previously given, inasmuch as 
any such authorizations were now revoked. 

(It was decided : 

that the Drafting Committee should prepare a reply to M. Loucheur’s 
letter dated October 31st, 1919, relative to the interpretation of the 
financial measures of coercion taken against Germany on account of the 
non-evacuation of the Baltic Provinces (.see the Note of September 27th, 
1919). 


7- 

Liquidation of the 
Properly of In- 
habitants of 
Schleswig 


[Not printed]"’ 


8 . M. Berthelot rcmitided the Council that at a previous meeting the question 
of an American Military Mission reported to be at Riga had 
siolisa^Riga' brought lip." According to his present information there 

appeared to be at Riga, besides a mission of relief and supply 
and a Red Cross mission, a mission under Colonel Holliday, who was reported 
to have arrived at Riga on October 15th. The Colonel was reported to have 
stated that he did not desire to collaborate with the Anglo-French Mission, 
Mr. Polk explained that Colonel Holliday was there alone. His duties 
were purely to collect information, and he had no political role to play. 
Moreover, General Cheney would see that he did not exceed his powers. 


g. M. DE Martino informed the Council that the Italian delegates to the 


Plebiscite and 

Delimitation 

Commissiotu 


Plebiscite and Delimitation Commissions would arrive at Paris 
on November loth. They would be ready from that day on to 
confer with their Allied colleagues. 

M. Pichon said that Marshal Foch would be informed of this, 


relative to the evacuation of the Baltic Provinces (see Vol. I, No, 66, appendix E), and 
continued; ‘The Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission assumes that 
the passage above applies only concerning the requests presented by the German Govern- 
ment upon dates subsequent to the sending of the note, and that it is not the intention of the 
Supreme Council to annul authorizations previously accorded for the sale or security of 
titles with a view to the purchase of foodstuffs for Germany.’ 

‘M. Fromageot stated that the Danish Government had pointed out that after the 
plebiscite the inhabitants of Schleswig would become Danish citizens. What would become 
of the interests of those newly-made Danish subjects whose property in the meantime might 
have been liquidated by one of the Allied and Associated Powers as belonging to enemy 
subjects? . . . M. Pichon suggested that the Drafting Committee should come to an agree- 
ment with the Economic Commission, which had the question in hand, on the draft of a 
resolution to be communicated to the other Allied Powers. Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out 
that the Danish Government would have to be approached. Mr. Polk took it as understood 
that the draft resolution would be submitted to the Council. He pointed out that he would 
have to refer the matter to his Government.’ 

” See No. g, minute 5, 
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Commission at [Not printed]''^ 

Vienna for the 
Distribution of 
Rolling Stock 


1 1 . Mr. Polk said that his Government wished to know if the question of the 
recognition of Luxembourg was to be decided by the Council. 
uxem ourg fairs Berthelot summarized the history of the question: 


when the question first arose five or six months ago the French Government 
declared that, from a political point of view, it would refrain from active 
participation in the Luxembourg question, and that it thought that the 
Belgian Government should be the first to make a decision. Belgium had told 
the French Government that it was opposed to recognizing the Grand 
Duchess. ’3 The French Government had transmitted this information to 
Rome, Washington and London and the Principal Powers abstained from 
recognizing the Grand Duchess. Eventually, and after at first refusing, 
Belgium consented that the fiance of the Grand Duchess should be allowed 
to go to Luxembourg. The marriage was taking place that very day. Two 
days previously the Belgian Government had asked the French Government 
if it intended to recognize the Grand Duchess and to be represented at the 
marriage ceremony. He himself had replied by putting the same question to 
the Belgian Ambassador, since France had decided that Belgium should have 
the first word in political questions concerning Luxembourg. The Belgian 
Government had not yet replied. The French Government had been in- 
formed from other sources that the British Government intended to recognize 
the Grand Duchess and to be represented at the marriage ceremony. The 
French Government had then acquainted the British Government with the 
exact situation, at the same time informing the Italian Government. 

M. PiGHON said that the Council would arrive at a decision on the Luxem- 
bourg question. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 6, igrg. 


On a point raised by M. de Martino, ‘M. de Saint Quentin explained that it had been 
decided to send td Vienna a provisional Commission [for the distribution of rolling stock] 
which would become a permanent Commission when the Treaty came into force. The 
character of the Commission was apparent from the fact that Hungary, an enemy country, 
was represented on it; it would therefore be difficult to deny representation to the Serbs 
and Roumanians’ who, according to M. de Martino, claimed it: a claim which seemed 
inadmissible to M. de Martino inasmuch as neither power had signed the treaty of peace 
with Austria. In conclusion ‘M. dc Martino said that he would examine the question anew.’ 

The relevant sequence of events had been as follows: on January 15, igig, it was 
announced that the Grand Duchess Adelaide of Luxemburg had abdicated in favour of her 
younger sister, the Grand Duchess Charlotte. A referendum held in Luxemburg on Sep- 
tember 28, I gig, decided by a large majority in favour of the maintenance of the mon- 
archical form of government and, in particular, of the rule of the Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
The Grand Duchess married Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma, brother of the former Empress 
of Austria. 14 gee further No. 21, minute 6. 
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Appendix A to No. 15 

Telegram from Sir. G. Clerk to the Supreme Council, No. p. 

BUDAPEST, November ph, igig 

Monsieur Diamandy came to see me this afternoon to tell me officially that 
Roumanian troops would begin their evacuation from Budapest November gth 
and finish on November i ith. He was immediately followed by Count Somssich, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who told me that Friedrich was absolutely defiant; 
that if Allies insisted on his giving up post of Minister President he would go into 
opposition with nine of his present ministers and that after all it was not Hungary 
but Allies who wanted peace. 

I told Count Somssich that I still hoped that wiser counsels would prevail but 
that if Friedrich maintained this short-sighted attitude I could do no more and 
should have to leave when Roumanians withdrew. I was not here to turn out 
Friedrich government and set up Opposition as a government; I was only here to 
ask Hungarians to form a temporary coalition government with whom Allies could 
deal. 

I still hope that Friedrich may be induced to see reason but it is all the more 
necessary that I should have authority to recognise coalition government imme- 
diately on its formation if that proves to be possible. 

Appendix B to No. 15 

Telegram No. 4 from Sir George Clerk to the Supreme Council 

BUDAPEST, November gth, igig 

Monsieur Cerruti, civil member of Italian mission, has just informed me of a 
telegram received by mission from Paris from which I understand following pro- 
posals are under consideration by Supreme Council. 

1. That Friedrich shall be required to resign at once as he has been unable to 
form democratic government. 

2. That Roumanians shall be required to evacuate at once. 

3. That two divisions composed of Gzecho-Slovaks and Yugo-Slav troops under 
Allied command shall be sent into Hungary. 

With regard to (i) I venture to ask for two or three days’ delay. I hope I am on 
the point of securing coalition government which all parties in Hungary will 
accept. I have got so far as to get provisional consent of Friedrich to resignation of 
office of Minister President. It is a task of great difficulty to bring various parties 
together and secure general consent but I shall know by end of week whether I 
can really count on success. 

(2) As I reported in my telegram No. 3'® Roumanian High Commissioner has 
definitely informed me that Roumanians intend to begin evacuation on November 
gth. There is however one vei-y important point on which I trust Allies will insist 
namely that Roumanians shall not remain on the Theiss but withdraw from limits 
of all territory that is to remain Hungarian. For one reason alone this is desirable 
namely because elections cannot be held until country is clear of foreign troops. 
But also difficulties are being raised by Friedrich party and others who say that 
Roumanian evacuation will not be genuinely carried out. 

'5 See appendix A above. 
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(3) I venture to express my earnest hope that under no circumstances will 
Jugo-Slav and Gzecho-Slav [ri'c] divisions be sent into Hungary even under Allied 
officers. Result in country would be indescribable and I am convinced that 
Hungarians would for once sink all their differences and resist with such arms as 
they have to last man. 


Appendix G to No. 15 


PARIS, J^ovembe) ^ih, igig- 

The Secretary General of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace has the 
honour to transmit herewith for Mr. Dutasta’s information a very urgent telegram 
which has just been received from the Interallied Military Mission at Budapest: 


To the Supreme Council, 
Peace Conference, 
Paris. 


BUDAPEST, J^ovember §ih. 


No. 775, Double priority. This Mission is aware that a telegram has been 
received in Budapest from Paris covering three points; first, the Friedrich 
Cabinet, second, the immediate Roumanian evacuation, and third, the occupa- 
tion of Hungary by two divisions under Interallied officers, one division of 
Czecho-Slovaks and one division of Yugo-Slavs. Against this third proposition 
the Interallied Military Mission unanimously and urgently protests. Such pro- 
cedure it is believed would stir Hungary into revolution and would destroy all 
prospects for an early solution of the Hungarian question. It is further urged 
that the Roumanians, the Yugo-Slavs and the Czecho-Slovaks be all required 
to retire at once behind their respective lines of demarcation. 

(Signed) Interallied Military Mission. 


Appendix D to No. 15 
Telegiam to the Supume Council, Paris 

BUDAPEST, Kovember g, igig. 

Supplemeni to Telegram Mo. ^40 of October gi 

The Gzecho-Slovak Government subordinates the evacuation of Salgu Taijan 
to three conditions; 

1st. The Hungarians are to be capable of insuring order; 

and. The Hungarians are not to attack the Czecho-Slovaks ; 

3rd. The Hungarian Government is to reimburse the amounts advanced by 
the Czecho-Slovaks to feed the population. 

The Commission has given the two first assurances. It is of the opinion that the 
execution of the third condition would be the cause of a new delay which must be 
avoided at any price. The Budapest mills are without coal. 

The Commission replied to this effect. 
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J he Comnii&sioii asks tlic Supreme Council lo use its influence with the Prague 
Government. 


The President of the Day. 


Appendix E to No. 15 


Telegram 


From: Supreme Council 


PARIS, November 6, igig. 


To: Sir George Clerk, Budapest. 

The Supreme Council has taken note of your telegrams of Novcmlrcr 4 and 5 th, 
and of the telcgram.s from the Commission of Generals of November 3 and 5th. 

Although very precise indications were given you in our telegram of yesterday,' 
the Supreme Council desires to reply to your further suggestions and specify its 
views on the following points : 

1st. The Czech and Serb Governments will receive a formal invitation from the 
Conference to evacuate Hungarian territory, and to retire to the interior of the 
frontiers determined by the Supreme Council, of which notification has already 
been made. A similar invitation was telegraphed to Roumania on October 12th.'*' 

2nd. It is to be understood that the evacuation by Roumanian tioops is to be 
complete ; these troops are not to remain on the Theiss, but to withdraw beyond 
the boundaries of the territory which will lemain Hungarian, in order that the 
elections may take place without being influenced by the presence of Roumanian 
troops. 

3rd. A telegram will be sent to Prague requesting the Czech Government to not 
subordinate the shipments of coal to a previous agreement concerning the payment 
of the coal supply indispensable in the operations of the Budapest mills. The Czech 
Government will be assured at the same time that the Allies will arrange the ques- 
tion without delay with the Hungarian Government in a legitimate manner. 

4th. The unanimous opinion of the Commission of Generals, as well as your 
own, relative to the danger which the presence of Czech and Serb troops would 
present, even under an Allied Command, in Budapest, has decided the Supreme 
Council to renounce that idea. 

However, you are requested to make a reply on the question which was posed 
yesterday, relative to the utility, or even the necessity, of a bojia fide Inter-Allied 
force to support the authority of the Commission of Generals and the orders of the 
Conference. The attitude of defiance adopted by Mr. Friedrich, referred to in 
your telegram of November 4th, immediately after the decision calling for the 
evacuation of the Roumanian troops leads us to fear that the reactionary elements 
will offer resistance as soon as the Allies will no longer have a sufficient local 
military force to force respect for their decisions. You must be aware, for that 
matter, that, under the present conditions, the sending of Allied troops by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers would encounter serious difficulties. Do 
you consider that the local gendarmerie would be sufficient under the control of 
the Commission of Generals? 


See Vol. I, No. 7a, minute a and appendix B. 
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Appendix H to No, i 5 

CoMMANDER-m-GHIEF OF THE AllIEO ArMIES 

General Staff, No. 5249 G.H.Q,., November 

From: Marshal Foch 

To ; The President of the Council, the President of the Peace Conference (Secre- 
tariat General). 

By letter No. 146, under date of October 21, 1919, General Nollet, President of 
the Military Commission of Control in Germany, requested you to be kind enough 
to have the Supreme Council decide whether the pay of officers and troops in the 
Commissions of Control should be included in the upkeep expenses of the said 
Commissions, and later be charged to Germany. 

No decision has been taken on this subject. 

It follows that General Nollet experiences great difficulty in recruiting the civil 
personnel necessary — interpreters and engineers, this personnel at the present 
time receiving no pay, but only having the right to allowances allotted to the 
members of Commissions of Control. 

This state of affairs is prejudicial to the good operation of the Commissions of 
Control. 

Consequently, I have the honour to ask you to be kind enough to advise the 
Supreme Council of this question as soon as possible. 

P.O. The Major General 
Weyoand 


Appendix I to No. 15 


Btiiisk Delegation 


My dear Ambassador:'’ 


November 3, igtg- 


I have the honour to transmit herewith to Your Excellency a draft of resolution’® 
concerning the publication of the correspondence exchanged with the Austrian 
Delegation. I should be glad to see it on the calendar of the Supreme Council as 
soon as possible. 

The question has been raised in the British Parliament as to whether this corre- 
spondence should be published and my Government is awaiting a decision of the 
Supreme Council before deciding in that matter. 

By the way, 1 think I must remind you that, concerning the correspondence 
exchanged with the German Delegation, the Council of Four decided to communi- 
cate to the press all the German notes and Allied answers, without any change, 
gradually as they were received or sent. This procedure has been observed in 
certain cases but not for all the Austrian notes and those which were sent to them. 

However, there seems to be no objection to the publication of the Austrian 
correspondence; only, exception should be made for certain notes marked 
‘ConfidentiaP by the Austrian Delegation (Nos. 360, 863, 906 and 1070). 


” i.e. M. Dutasta, Secretary-General of the Peace Conference, 
Not annexed to original of this appendix. 
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When writing those notes the Austrian Delegation relied on the assurance given 
by the note of M. Clemenceau to Doctor Renner (‘these notes would be of an 
absolutely confidential character and would only be communicated to the members 
of the Supreme Council’) . 

With a view to rendering the Austrian notes intelligible, it will be necessary, as 
it was for the German notes, to publish certain parts of the original ‘peace condi- 
tions’, which were ulteriorly modified and replaced by the final text of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain. 

Your Excellency will remember that M. Clemenceau has now removed the 
objections first raised by him against this method concerning the German corre- 
spondence. I informed Mr. Polk, Mr. Titloni and Mr. Matsui of it, and I told 
them that my government proposed to publish the extracts in question. 

Eyre A. Crowe. 

Cr. Vol. I, No. 66 , minute 5 . 


No. 16 


II. D. 86.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d' Or say, Paris, on Friday, 
November 7 , igig, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman, 

France'. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M, de Saint 
Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: Z7,5'.A.: Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G, Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A.: Dr. I. Bowman, Dr. James Brown Scott, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 
British Empire: Brigadier-General Groves, Lieut. -Colonel Kisch, Mr. 

Palairet, Mr. E. H. Carr, Mr. H. W. Malkin. 

France: M. Ignace, M. Laroche, General Le Rond, M. Fromageot, 
Commandant Lacombe, M. Escoffier. 

Italy: Lieut. -Colonel Piccio, Commandant Scanagatta, M, D’Amelio, 
M. Stranieri, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 


I . Sir Eyre Crowe stated he could not nominate the British Representatives 
as the experts of the British Delegation on that subject were 
Execution of Ankles London. 

^‘Treaty with ^Germany ^^RTiNO wished to remark that there already 

was a Commission of Responsibilities. 

M. Escoffier said the Commission of Responsibilities has [had] finished its 
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work; this was a question for a special Commission charged with the prepara- 
tion of the execution of Articles 228 and 229 of the Treaty with Germany. 

M. PiCHON said that the Council agreed that the nomination of this Com- 
mission should be adjourned, but it was important that this should be settled 
in as short a time as possible. 

M. DE Martino thought an adjournment necessary as he would have to 
get in touch with his Government. 

It was decided ; 

(1) that a Commission would be nominated, 

(a) to compare the lists of individuals charged with crimes to be 
delivered by the German Government ; 

(b) to decide the composition, procedure and seat of the mixed tri- 
bunals to be set up under Article 229 of the Treaty with Germany ; 

(2) that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers nominate as soon as 

po.ssible tbeir representatives on this Commission. 


2. (The Council had before it a report of the Military Representatives at 
Jtejufst for insinciions Versailles on the subject. (See Appendix A).‘) 

from the Chairman of , „ , 

the Inter-Allied Aero- ^ discussion, 

It was decided: 

to approve the report of the Military Representatives 
at Versailles dated November 5th, in answer to the request for instructions 
received from the Chairman of the Intcr-AUied Aeronautical Commission 
of Control in Germany (see Appendix A).‘ 


nautical Commission of 
Control in Germany 


3. Sir Eyre Crowe regretted that this declaration had been delayed by 
numerous communications with his Government.^ The 
Brtiisk Declaration proposal resulted from the proposition which had 

Isastern^GaUcia ^lir^ady been made by the American Delegation and also by 
the Polish Commission; in a few words, this proposition 
tended to eliminate anything in the nature of a temporary arrangement. The 
British Government was opposed to anything leading to a final union of 
Eastern Galicia and Poland. It had also discussed the question with Mr. 


’ Not printed. In this report, dated November 4, 1919, in the appendix, the American, 
British, French, and Italian Military Representatives recapitulated the three requests for 
instructions received from the Chairman of the Intcr-Allicd Aeronautical Commission of 
Control and referi'ed to them by the Supreme Council on October 29, igig (see No. 8, 
minute 4 and appendix E). They answered tlie requests as follows; 

‘As regaids question i : That the Airship sheds and all other Aeronautical Material in 
the occupied areas in Germany shall be pooled and counted in for distribution with the 
Aeronautical Material in unoccupied Germany. . . . 

‘As regards question a ; That the phrase “No dirigible shall be kept” in Article 198 of the 
Peace Tieaty, shall be held to mean “No dirigible of Naval or Military type,” but the Inter- 
Allicd Aeronautical Commission of Control shall decide whether a dirigible is of civil type 
or otherwise. 

‘As regards question 3 : That Article 200 of the Peace Treaty applies to the whole of 
Germany and not merely to the areas occupied by the forces of the Allied and Associated 
Powers.’ * See Vol. Ill of this series. 



Paderewski and liad pointed out to the latter that Poland would be acting in 
a sense diametrically opposed to the claims made by Poland for the district of 
Tcschen. A large majority of the population in Eastern Galicia was not 
Polish. The British Government thought that they ought not to shut the door 
to the real aims of Eastern Galicia which would allow its population to join 
other nationalities. It wished, therefore, to adopt the following suggestion, 
namely: Poland would gel a Mandate for Eastern Galicia under the League 
of Nations for a determined period, such as 15 years; the League of Nations 
could then consider whether Eastern Galicia should be joined to Poland or 
make some other political arrangement. The Briti.sh point of view insisted 
that the settlement should be provisional. He personally had done his best to 
conciliate the views of the Council with those of the British Cabinet. 

Mr. Polk regretted that they were unable to reach an agreement on this 
subject; but he added he had not given up hope of finding a satisfactory 
solution. What impressed the American Delegation was that if a date were 
fixed for a Mandate, it would mean that Galicia would be in a state of fer- 
ment, and Poland remain in uncertainty over this grave question. This case 
was not the same as that of other countries where a Plebiscite was asked for; 
it would be difficult to see where Eastern Galicia would go, if not to Poland. 
The problem was all the more difficult for Eastern Galicia on account of 
fighting taking place between Ukrainia and the Bolshevists on one side and 
Denikin on the other side. He wished to ask Sir Eyre Crowe the difference he 
made between the position of the British Government at this time and the 
position that it had taken before. 

Sir Eyre Crowe answered that it was no longer a question of a plebiscite, 
but of giving a Mandate to Poland for Eastern Galicia under the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Polk suggested that the views of the British Delegation should be 
referred to the Polish Commission for examination and report for Monday, 
November loth. 

M. PicHON agreed. 

It was decided : 

to refer to the Polish Commission for examination and report to the 
Supreme Council on November 10th, 1919, the proposal made by the 
British Delegation tending to give Poland a Mandate for Ea.stern Galicia 
under the League of Nations for a determined period. 


4. (The Council had before it a note from the German Delegation dated 
_ .. . October 3rd, 1919, on the organization of the plebiscite 

the Gemin DeUga- in Eupen and Malmedy (see Appendix B), and the o_b- 
lion of October 3rd, on servations presented by the Belgian Delegation in its 
the Organization of letter of October 14th, 1919 (see Appendix C).) 

Plebiscite in Eupen and PoLK said this matter had been brought to his 

Malmedji attention and he understood the good faith of the Council 

was involved. He would suggest that this be referred to the Belgian Com- 
mittee for examination. 



Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the Belgian Commission should prepare a 
draft answer to the German Note which the Council would have before it on 
Monday. 

It was decided; 

(1) to refer hack to the Commission on Belgian Affairs for examination 

the Note from the German Delegation dated October 3rd, on the 
organization of the plebiscite in Enpen and Malmedy (see Appendix 
B), as well as the observations of the Belgian Delegation dated 
October 14th, 1919 (see Appendix C). 

(2) that the Commission on Belgian Affairs should present to the Supreme 

Council at its meeting on November 10th, 1919, a draft reply to the 
German Note. 


5- 

Removal by German [Not printed] ^ 

Authorities of 

material belonging to 

the German Govern- 

tnenl at Dantzig 


6. Mr. Polk repeated what he had said at a preceding meeting : the President 
would be very glad to call the first meeting of the Council, 
but the question had been raised in Washington as to his 
power under Article V of the Covenant to call the meeting 
before the Treaty had come into force: under Article V his 
power existed only from the date of the deposit of ratifications 
of the Treaty; his suggestion was that the meeting should 
take place on the following day, but he had no objection to 
the procedure adopted by the Drafting Committee and in turn adopted by 
the other members of the Council. The real trouble was that the letter 


Reply of President 
Wilson to the Com- 
munications regard- 
ing the first meeting 
of the Council of 
the League of 
J^ations 


would be issued at a time when the pact had not yet come into force. 

M. PiGHON thought in that case that the convocation of the first meeting 
might be issued on the day when the ratifications were exchanged, and then 
that the meeting could take place the following day. 

Mr. Polk made it clear that he did not wish to insist on this, if the other 
members of the Council preferred the other solution. 


^ On the suggestion of Mr. Polk the Supreme Council referred back to the Drafting 
Committee for examination and report the following message from the American Minister 
at Warsaw (appendix D in original) transmitted under date of October 29 as the substance 
of a report from the American Representative on the Inter-Allied Railway Mission in 
Poland: 

‘On the protest of the workmen in the shipyards the German authorities have refrained 
from removing floating cranes and dry-docks from Dantzig, which they considered they had 
the right to do under the terms of the Treaty. They have, however, removed a large amount 
of other materials, claiming that this was allowable under the Treaty. 

‘The American representative on the Inter-Allied Railway Mission added that the fore- 
going information had been transmitted to Paris, and that the Mission had taken no other 
action in the matter which pertained exclusively to the Armistice authorities.’ 
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M. Berthelot pointed out that the difficulty lay in the period which 
would elapse between the deposit of ratifications and the first meeting of the 
Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that the President of the United States could 
now advise the Powers represented on the Council of the League of Nations 
that as soon as the Treaty had been put into force by the deposit of ratifica- 
tions, the President, acting under Article V of the Covenant, would send a 
telegram calling the first meeting, and it would be advisable to lake all the 
necessary measures in provision of this convocation. 

Mr. Polk thought that Sir Eyre Crowe’s suggestion was already covered 
by M. Clemenceau’s letter.^ He also suggested that the State Department in 
Washington, on being advised of the exact hour of the deposit of ratifications, 
could notify to the representatives at AVashington of the Powers which were 
to be represented on the Council of the League of Nations, the first meeting 
of the Council; on the other hand, all the necessary measures would have 
been taken for the first meeting to lake place. 

M. Fromageot said he understood the American argument, but lliouglit 
there was great analogy between this case and the convocation of the Labour 
Conference at 'Washington. 

Mr. Polk said that everyone in America was attacking the legality of this 
convocation. 

M. Fromageot thought that if the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations considered only the question of nominating the Com- 
mission charged with the delimitation of the boundaries of the Sarre district, 
the Council of the League of Nations would then have fifteen days within 
which to nominate the Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested there was the possibility of a ratification by the 
United States, in which case the first meeting might have a longer agenda: 
it was therefore important that the convocation of the first meeting should be 
considered immediately. 

M. PicHON proposed that the question be referred to the Drafting Com- 
mittee to examine whether it was possible to take into consideration the 
remarks made by Mr. Polk. 

It was decided: 

to refer back to the Drafting Committee for examination and report the 
question of procedure to be followed for tlie convocation of the first meet- 
ing of the Council of the League of Nations, taking into account remarks 
of a legal character made by the American Delegation. 

7. M. Berthelot said that they had reasons to think that the Germans were 
Execution of going to answer their last Note^ by proposing that the con- 
the Treaty with ferences which were made necessary by the execution of the 
Germany Treaty, should take place in Berlin on account of the great 

number of experts the German Government wished to send ; and only the 
final conferences would take place in Paris. 

■< See No. 3, minute 6 and note 5. ^ Seg Nq. jq, appendix B. 
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General Li'*, Rond though!, that all the questions which could not be 
considered in Paris should be taken up on the spot, and that it was not 
necessary to have conferences in Berlin. He also wished to add that, as the 
conferences between the Allies could not begin before November loth, it 
would not be possible to meet the German representatives before November 
15 th. 

8. M. PiGHON stated that Mr. Venizelos would ask to be heard by the Council 

on the day that the report of the Inquiry Commission on 

Agenda of the Smyrna came under discussion. 

Supreme Council ■' 

9. Mr. Polk asked whether the question of the temporary regime of Western 

, Thrace should not be studied by a competent Commission. 
of’wllkrn '^Thrace suggested that it might be referred to the Central Terri- 
torial Committee. (This was agreed to.) 

It was decided; 

to refer back to the Central Territorial Committee for examination and 
report the question of the temporary regime of Western Thrace. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Pans, Hovetnber 7, igig. 


Appendix B to No. i6 

President, the German Delegation op Peace 
No. 28.* VERSAILLES, October 3, igig. 

From; Von Lersner 

To: President Clemcnceau. 

The provisions contained in Article 34, paragraph 2, of the Peace Treaty con- 
cerning the plebiscite at Eupen and Malmedy, are, in comparison with the pro- 
visions provided for regarding the other territory submitted to a plebiscite, so 
extraordinarily brief that a mass of important questions are either not at all re- 
solved or remain veiy unclear. The Allied and Associated Powers, in the several 
declarations made in the noles sent by them before the signing of the Treaty,^ 
made clear how these questions must be resolved. These declarations constitute 
some precious general principles; they still need, however, a more ample develop- 
ment in their detail. The German Government con.siders it urgent that this 
development be perfected as soon as possible by an expose of the precise conditions. 
The German Government believes it their duty to insist on the necessity of com- 

* The German text of this note is printed in Reichstagsdrucksache No. 600 of 1920, p. af. 
(as cited by F. Berber: Das Diktat von Versailles. Essen, 1939, vol. i, pp. 281-6.) 

t Cf. the ‘Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German 
Delegation on the Conditions of Peace’, dated June 16, 1919, in British and Foreign Stale 
Papers {1919), vol. cxii, pp. 250 and a6o-i. 
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plete clearness in all the questions treating the plebiscite; a necessity which is 
increased by the worry of the populations concerning the uncertainty which 
governs the application oi the details of the plebiscite and concerning which the 
Belgian authorities adopt an attitude which flagrantly contradicts the solemn 
assurances of the Allied and Associated Powers which no longer furnish the least 
guarantee of a free and uninfluenced vote. 

The German Government calls attention to the following points, which are of 
special importance : 

I. In opposition with the provisions provided concerning all the other terri- 
tories submitted to a plebiscite, it has not been exactly defined what persons are 
qualified to participate in the vote at Eupen and Malmedy. In Article 34, 
paragraph 2, the question concerns only ‘inhabitants’. It is evident that the defini- 
tion of the term ‘within the shortest possible time’, is indispensable. The German 
Government believes it is in accord with the Allied and Associated Governments 
Ijy proposing to resolve the question in the same manner as for the other territories 
submitted to a plebiscite, a right of vole being accorded to every person, without 
distinction of sex, who ; 

(A) shall have attained the age of 20 years at the entry into force of the Peace 
Treaty, and who: 

(B) shall either have been born on the territory or shall have resided therein for 
a determined period. In this regard, it would be opportune, in the opinion of the 
German Government, to fix the date as November 11,1918. It would be, further- 
more, understood that the persons having left the territory after the fixed date, but 
who have still retained their domicile, would have the right to vote and that the 
persons living outside of the territory and enjoying the right to vote therein, could 
either return to vote or send their declaration, written, after having been previously 
legalized. 

II. The question of settling what districts shall be subject to plebiscite also needs 
to be regulated. Article 34, paragraph 2, states that the registry shall be opened 
in Eupen and Malmedy, but immediately after, Eupen and Malmedy are spoken 
of as ‘these territories’ (‘the said territories’, ‘the above territory’) ; it cannot there- 
fore refer to the cities, but rather to the spheres {cercles). The question concerning 
where the registers are to be opened has not been resolved. The German Govern- 
ment believes also that it is the intention of the Allied and Associated Governments 
to have the plebiscite take place by commune or, if the districts appear too small, 
by localities possessing a burgomaster. A like regulation would accord with the 
desires of the population, to whom it was indicated that, if the registers of only the 
cities of Eupen and Malmedy were opened, a number of inhabitants from distant 
localities would be unable to participate in the vote. Moreover, it appears 
opportune to remark that only by a vote by commune could the League of Nations 
be furnished with the precise data necessary in order to decide, which is its mission, 
whether the territories are to remain in part of [or] wholly German. 

III. A particular unrest appears to reign on the point of just what question the 
inhabitants are to resolve by their vote. In Article 34, par. 2, it is stated that the 
inhabitants are, on the registers, to express the desire that ‘these territories remain 
entirely or partially under German sovereignty’. If it is to be supposed that by 
these words the question which shall be introduced for the plebiscite is already 
formulated, that would then signify that each inhabitant should state not only if 
his own commune should remain German, but also make a similar declaration for 
all the other communes of the territory, even if they are entirely foreign to him. 



One would therefore have to require that each inhabitant make precise declara- 
tions concerning the outline of the entire frontier, such as it vvould be, from his 
point of view, desirable. But a very small number of the persons who are to parti- 
cipate in the vote are in a position to answer such a question. In view of the mani- 
fest impossibility for its execution, the provision mentioned in Article 34, paragraph 
2, must not be interpreted to the letter. Its true sense only appears when the several 
declarations of the Allied and Associated Powers on the plebiscite question are 
taken into consideration. In Mr. Glemenceau’s note, dated June 15th, it is stated 
that an annexion of territory to Belgium should be operated only on a basis of the 
decision of the population, and in the reply of the Allied and Associated Powers 
to the German counter-proposals, assurance is given that an attachment of terri- 
tory to Belgium shall occur ‘only in case the petitions addressed by the population 
of the territory shall be sufficiently supported’.'^ In that way, it is expressly de- 
clared that the population will be asked to declare whether they desire reunion 
with Belgium. If to this is added the text of the Treaty which speaks of a mani- 
festation of the desire of the inhabitants to remain attached to Germany, and if it 
be considered that, in the note, above referred to, by President Clemenceau, the 
cessions of territory to Belgium are treated in the same phrases and under the same 
terms as the cessions of territory to Denmark, it results that the question which is 
to be decided by vote will be: Reunion with Germany or vrith Belgium. This 
method of formulating the question is, moreover, the only one ^vhich corresponds 
with the natural interpretation of a plebiscite which it is possible to reconcile with 
practical necessities. 

IV. It has just been shown that for reasons of a juridical nature the question 
to be posed for a plebiscite must be in the sense of a decision either for Germany 
or for Belgium. There remains to be shown that this manner of formulating the 
question is also indispensable in the interest of the liberty of the vote. If, in fact, 
the inhabitants were asked to declare only if they wished to remain German, 
everyone who would participate in the vote would be considered as a protester 
and would run the risk of being treated at a disadvantage by the Belgian autho- 
rities on account of his vote. ' 

If, therefore, guarantees are to be given to assure a free vote not subject to any 
influence, it is necessary, in the first place to be careful that the plebiscite question 
be formulated in the method indicated. 

The Allied and Associated Powers have fully recognized the importance of 
guarantees for a free vote, not subject to any influence, and have made reiterated 
solemn and nonequivocal declarations in this matter. In particular, Mr. Clemen- 
ceau, President of the Council, declared in his note of June i6th that: ‘The 
decision of the inhabitants must be sought under conditions in which the complete 
liberty of the vote is assured. There also results from the perfect comparison 
established on this subject between Belgium and Denmark that, in the opinion of 
the Allied and Associated Governments, the Eupen and Malmedy plebiscite vote 
should be conducted under the same guarantees as the Schleswig vote. A still 
greater assurance is found in the reply to the German counter-proposals in which 
it is stated; ‘The Treaty provides for the consultation of the population under the 
auspices of the League of Nations.’ 

More clear and precise assurances could not possibly have been given. The 
German Government is justified in admitting that the Allied and Associated 
Powers, at the time that these assurances were given, had an absolutely definite 
plan in view, and the Government is of the opinion that, in order to soothe the 
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population, the publication of this plan should not be longer delayed. If the 
plebiscite is to take place under the auspices of the League of Nations this method 
of procedure could not, in the opinion of the German Government, give efficacious 
results unless a Commission appointed by the League of Nations, and on which 
there should not be any Belgian or German member, is constituted and given the 
authority to take all measures which it may consider necessary to assure a free and 
untrammeled vote. In order to be free it is necessary above all that the vote be 
secret. 

With regret, the German Government is obliged to remark that the attitude 
taken up to the present time by the Belgian authorities in the Eupen and Malmedy 
districts does not coincide with the solemn assurances given by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. Numerous complaints and reclamations have reached the 
German Government from these two districts which indicate how Belgian 
authorities are at the present time attempting to impede a free and untrammeled 
vote. While refraining from presenting new documents on this subject at this 
lime, the German Government restricts itself, for the time being, to bringing the 
following facts to the knowledge of the Allied and Associated Powers ; promises of 
an economic order and of other natures are made to the inhabitants by the Belgian 
authorities indicating that in case they did not vote in favour of Germany they 
would enjoy certain advantages, for example, exoneration of war charges; 
decrease in taxes; free entry of raw materials; construction of general utility 
establishments, &c. The Belgian administrative inspector at Eupen is particularly 
active in these influence procedures. His attitude regarding the future vote is 
characterized by the following: as the German Government is able to incontest- 
ably prove, he has declared that the first person who would vote unfavourably, 
would be thrown down stairs by him. In another circumstance, he declared that 
if an excessive number of persons came to vote he would close up the establishment 
and would keep several persons locked up for several days. His secretary, in the 
presence of a high Belgian functionary, made the declaration that no vote would 
take place. Other Belgians have stated that if a vote did take place, it would only 
be for form. 

The Belgian functionaries are trying to influence the inhabitants by threats and 
by proceedings which are of a vertible [?veri table] blackmail nature. For some time, 
on occasions when the inhabitants had to address these functionaries in connexion 
with requests of some nature or other, tire Belgian authorities only agreed to their 
demands in case they gave a written declaration that they accepted annexation and 
would not vote against Belgium. Facts of this nature have been brought to the 
attention of the German Government in great numbers. Declarations of this nature 
are extorted from the repatriated German soldiers in particular. In the City of Mal- 
medy, a sort of plebiscite rehearsal has been undertaken; lists called protests were 
drawn up in which all persons who wished to vote for Germany figured. The 
registration of this decision was made in the presence of a Belgian officer, who 
warned the people that whoever voted for Germany would have to leave the country 
within a very short time. In other cases on the Belgian side those who would vote 
for Germany were threatened with expulsion, a threat which naturally has a 
powerful influence on the inhabitants living on their lands and properties. 
Consequently, even in the most enlightened circles the opinion is current that 
whoever votes for Germany would at the same time opt for Germany. This 
erroneous conception was intentionally encouraged from the Belgian side, as it was 
affirmed to the inhabitants that the vote and the option was [«V] the same thing, 
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although, in Article 37 of the Peace Treaty, the right of option is treated separately 
and has absolutely no connexion with the vote. Furthermore, from the Belgian 
side, it is pretended that the vote shall be public and that whoever may vote for 
Germany must make a complete exposition of the motives actuating hi^ vote. 
Although the Belgian functionaries have, concerning the abuse of power which has 
been many times described, declared that they were acting on orders received 
from Brussels, the German Government does not wish to believe that these 
functionaries act in accord with the Belgian Government. The German Govern- 
ment awaits, hoping that the Belgian Government will immediately put a stop 
to the machinations of its representatives, machinations which intimidate the 
population and invite errors. 

The best means for preventing a renewal of these regrettable acts is, in the 
opinion of the German Government, to have immediate light shed on all the points 
above referred to and which are constituted by the existing doubtful questions of 
the plebiscite. The German Government, consequently, requests the Allied and 
Associated Powers to give them a prompt declaration on these points. 

Accept, &c. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Appendix C to No. 16 


Note from the Belgian Delegation dated October 14, igig, relative to Eupen and 

Malmedy 


PARIS, October 14, igig. 


From : The Belgian Delegation 


To: Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 

Pursuant to the communication from the General Secretariat of the Peace 
Conference under date of October 1 1, and after having duly noted the note No. a8 
from the German Delegation dated October 5 concerning the Eupen and 
Malmedy territories, the General Secretary of the Belgian Delegation has the 
honour to expose herewith the views of the Government of the King concerning 
Article 34 paragraph 2 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The German note of October 5 [w] tends to admit the organization of a 
plebiscite in the districts of Eupen and Malmedy under certain conditions which 
are judged commendable, and with a view to determining if these territories shall 
be finally attributed to Germany or to Belgium. 

Now, the entire question of the final attribution of these territories and of the 
intervention in this settlement of the vote of the population is wholly regulated by 
the above cited provision (Article 34, alinea 2) drawn up as follows: 

‘During the six months which shall follow the entry into force of the Treaty, 
voting booths shall be opened by Belgian authority in Eupen and Malmedy and 
the inhabitants of the said territories shall have the opportunity to express in 
writing their desire to have all or a part of these territories maintained under 
German sovereignty.’® 

And the third and last alinea of Article 34 adds : ‘The Belgian G^ernment shall 
be expected to inform the League of Nations, whose decision Belgium agrees to 
* The quotation is in the sense, but not the words, of the treaty, 
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accept, of the result of this popuhir consultation (in English: “public expression of 
opinion”).’® 

This text appears sufficiently clear in itself to require no further comment, and 
if, in the views of the German Delegation, it seems necessary to interpret and com- 
plete it, it is wholly because that Delegation admits a priori that the plebiscite 
question is analogous to the plebiscite which shall take place in the Saar Basin and 
Upper Silesia, in Eastern Prussia and in Schleswig, the conditions of which were 
minutely defined in the special pi'ovisions of the Treaty concerning them. 

By admitting this plebiscite procedure concerning Eupen and Malmedy, the 
German note tends, naturally, to take into no account alinea [? 2] of Article 34 of 
the Treaty, which regulates the question and which in no wise provides for a 
plebiscite. 

In the first part of the German note, it is therefore proposed to define the attri- 
bution of a pretended right of vote ‘as resolving the question in the same manner 
as for the other territories submitted to a plebiscite’. But in such an event it would 
be necessary to commence by establishing, contrary to Article 34, that the terri- 
tories of Eupen and Malmedy shall be the object of a plebiscite. 

Part a of the note tends further to substitute for the two registers opened in 
Eupen and Malmedy, as indicated in Article 34, a system of voting by communes. 

Continuing to deviate from the very clear text of Article 34, which gives each 
inhabitant of the districts of Eupen and Malmedy the opportunity to express their 
desire to see all or part of the district in which he lives maintained under German 
sovereignty. Part 3 of the note proposes that the vote be based on a question thus 
put : ‘Reunion with Germany or with Belgium’. 

Finally, the 4th part of the German note ends by stating that the plebiscite 
should take place under the auspices of the League of Nations. The League is to 
name a commission ‘in which there should be neither Germans nor Belgians’ and 
which would organize a free and secret vote. 

Thus, under an appearance of juridical argument, the note from the German 
Delegation ends by completely changing the sense, although very clear and simple, 
of the provision stipulated in alinea 2 of Article 34 of the Treaty. 

Article 34 statel that registers shall be opened by Belgian authority at Eupen 
and Malmedy and that the Inhabitants shall have the opportunity to express in 
writing whether they desire to see all or a part of these territories maintained under 
German authority. And, in place of these open registers in the two principal 
towns, the German Delegation offers to substitute a system of voting by communes, 
a sort of a plebiscite according to which the inhabitants would be invited to choose 
between Belgium and Germany, and finally, although Article 34 expressly states 
that the registers shall be opened by Belgian authority, and further states that it 
appertains to the Belgian Government to bring the result of this popular expression to 
the knowledge of the League of Nations, which is not called to intervene in any 
matter up to this time, the system of the German Note consists in prescribing a 
plebiscite and of confiding its organization to the League of Nations. 

It is clearly evident that this series of considerations developed in the German 
note amounts only to a wish to substitute for the prescriptions of Article 34, 
alineas 2 and 3 of the Treaty of Versailles, a plebiscite system which is in no wise 
provided for in the Peace Treaty, at least as far as the territories of Eupen and 
Malmedy are concerned, and which can only be based on an idea of preference 
for the German Government. 

It cannot be assumed for an instant that the representatives of the Governments 
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who drafted Article 34 wished to organize for Eupcn and Malmedy a plebiscite 
system similar to that which was instituted for the Saar Basin, Upper Silesia, 
Eastern Prussia and Schleswig, and which, being clearly defined concerning these 
territories, was not defined in the same manner concerning the territories of Eupen 
and Malmedy. Since such is the case, it is evident that it was intentional. 

In due time and place, the Belgian authorities shall not fail to comply with 
Article 34, alinea 2 of the Treaty of Versailles, by opening at Eupen and Malmedy 
registers by which the inhabitants of these territories shall have the opportunity 
to express by writing, whether they desire to see all or a part of these territories 
maintained under German authority. Furthermore, the Belgian Government shall 
inform the League of Nations, whose decision Belgium has agreed to accept, of 
the results of this expression of opinion. 

It shall be, therefore, the Belgian Government which shall act, itself and alone, 
by permitting the inhabitants who may be hostile or unfavourable to her to express 
themselves freely, and the League of Nations shall not intervene until later to 
study the value of these oppositions and the action to be taken concerning them. 

By instituting this system of popular expression, the Allied and Associated 
Powers expressed their confidence in the loyalty of Belgium. The German Govern- 
ment, in reality, is attempting to influence the Powers, by false interpretations, to 
substantially modify the system established in formal terms by Article 34. of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

With evident intent to influence the Supreme Interallied Council, the German 
note concludes the considerations of a juridical order which have just been 
analysed with a certain number of criticisms and accusations relative to the attitude 
of the Belgian authorities in the districts of Eupen and Malmedy. 

Two other notes bearing the respective dates of October 6 (No. 30) and 
October ii (No. 32) have arrived containing new accusations. The latter refers 
directly to Lieut. General Michel, Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian troops in 
occupied German territory, who is accused of having issued a measure of expulsion 
regarding certain individuals who evidenced a spirit of open hostility against 
Belgian occupation. A detailed report concerning these acts is requested from the 
Belgian authorities in occupied territory. 

In the name of the Belgian Delegation, 
Secretary General. 

P.O. Signed: Guillaume. 
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No. 17 


H. D. 87.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powets held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Saturday, 
Nove?nber 8, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; srcretarv, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Biitish Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

Fiance: M. Glemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 

Berthelol, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. Biiiish Empire: Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M, Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: General Bliss. 

Biitish Empire: General Sackville-West, Mr. Forbes- Adam. 

Fiance: M. Gout, General Bunoust. 

Italy : M. Galli, Commandant Mazzolini, Prince Boncompagni. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

1 . Sir Eyre Crowe slated that in the next to the last meeting the Council 
Rectification of had had to pass upon a proposal made by General W alch 
Ptoch-Verbal H. D. on behalf of General Nollet. He had understood that it was 
iSj,' Minute 3 a question of laying upon Germany the payment of the 
salaries of all the personnel of Military Commissions of Control in Germany. 
That proposition conformed to the point of view maintained by the British 
Government. He read, however, in the proces- verba], that Germany was only 
being charged with the payment of the salaries of personnel not belonging 
to the regular military forces, that is to say, the civilian personnel. There was 
no civilian personnel in these Commissions, or at least among the military 
members there were many who were civilian technical experts put on the 
footing of officers. 

M. Clemenceau thought that Sir Eyre Crowe’s rectification called for no 
objection. 

(It was decided: 

to modify resolution No. 3 of H. n. 85, ‘ so as to read as follows: ‘It was 
decided that the payment of the salaries of the personnel of the Military 
Commissions of Control in Germany should be assumed by Germany.’) 

2 . M. Clemengeau pointed out that the agenda brought up the discussion 

Report of the Commis- of the report of the Commission of Investigation in Smyrna 
Sion of Investigation (see Appendix A). M. Venizelos had asked to be heard, 
m Smyrna It seemed to him that there were two questions to be asked 

of M. Venizelos. First, he should explain the massacres of which the Greek 

* No. 15 . 
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troops were accused. Moreover, he liimself was much struck by reading in 
the Commission’s report that tire Greeks would not be able to maintain 
themselves in Smyrna by their own efforts. The Greeks had been sent to 
Smyrna on the clear understanding that their occupation should not be 
taken as equivalent to a definite attribution of territory to them. He noted 
that the Greeks had gone beyond the limits of the Sandjak of Smyrna without 
the permission of the Council and had done so upon a telegram from 
M. Venizelos. He thought that it was necessary to remind them that the 
Turkish question was not settled and to ask them to state definitely if they 
could maintain themselves at Smyrna by their own efforts. The information 
received indicated that in many respects the conduct of the Greeks had been 
abominable, and that Turkey would never accept, unless obliged to by force, 
Greek occupation, or, to a certain extent, Italian occupation. As far as the 
Greeks were concerned, he thought this information was correct. The 
question would not have arisen if the Greek occupation had not given rise to 
certain incidents. It was not the Council’s fault if the question had to be 
raised. The Turkish problem was not settled. He felt that the Council would 
be more and more led to respecting the integrity of Turkish territory; under 
these circumstances it would be well to warn the Greeks that they should not 
behave as conquerors of Asia Minor. 

M. DE Martino wished to associate himself with what M. Glemenceau 
had just said ; the military occupations in Asia Minor were clearly only pro- 
visional and should in no way prejudice the final settlement of the Turkish 
question. This question could not be divorced from the more general 
question of the fate of the territories of the former Ottoman Empire which 
was of interest to all Mediterranean powers. Italian opinion was clearly 
favourable to the principle of respecting the integrity of these territories. 
Moreover, he wished to point out that the relations between the Italian 
troops and the Turkish population in Anatolia were excellent and that no 
conflicts had taken place between them; on the contrary, on many occasions 
the local populations and authorities had indulged in manifestations of 
gratitude, 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that the Council was entering upon a basic discussion 
of Greek occupation. He thought that the conclusions of the Commission 
went beyond the instructions received by it. The Commission had been 
formed, at the request of M. Venizelos himself, to investigate the massacres. 
Its report treated, in general terms, the whole problem of Greek occupation, 
and also questioned the decisions of the Supreme Council. What would 
happen if the Council, as the report suggested, asked the Greeks to leave 
Smyrna? Would they be replaced by Turks or was an Inter-Allied occupa- 
tion contemplated? The affair of the Vilayet of Aidin had just shown how 
difficult of realization such an occupation was the French Government had 
felt it impossible to send a battalion and, under these conditions, the British 
Government had not felt that it could assume this burden. If Inter-Allied 
occupation was impossible could the Council really think of allowing the 
“ See Vol. I, No. 70, minute 9, and in the present volume No. j 8, minute 4. 



Greeks to retire when there was no one to replace them? Gould it possibly 
think of evacuating the country before peace had even been concluded? 

M. Clemengeau thought it clearly could not. He felt, with Sir Eyre Crowe, 
that it was impossible at the moment to ask the Greeks to retire but it would 
perhaps be well to have some officers on the spot who could inform the 
Council as to the situation at Smyrna. ' 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the Greeks unfortunately claimed that 
many of the difficulties arose from the fact that they did not have complete 
authority in that region. In any case it seemed impossible to agree with the 
conclusions of the Commission which proposed a regime under which the 
Greeks might perhaps occupy but the Turks would govern. Rather than 
create an organ of supervision it would be better to give the Greeks greater 
liberty of action and at the same time a larger and more definite share of 
responsibility. 

M. Clemengeau observed that the danger was that the Greeks would take 
too much latitude. 

Mr. Polk wished to know what the attitude of the Council was. It 
seemed to him that there was some thought of rejecting the conclusions of the 
report now before it. He was not so inclined. The Commission had thought 
its mission was to establish the responsibility for the events at Smyrna; it had 
pointed out these responsibilities as it saw them and had not hesitated to 
question the acts of the Council itself. The report contained serious matters. 
Did the Council intend or not to take them into consideration? For instance, 
paragraph 37 of the report^ pointed out that M. Venizelos himself had 
ordered the reoccupation of Aidin without taking the Entente into considera- 
tion. He felt that it was impossible not to repose confidence in the investi- 
gators whom the Council had chosen, or else another Commission should be 
sent. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the order given by M. Venizelos had 
already been discussed by the Council of Four. 

M. DE Martino felt that it was impossible not to discuss the report inas- 
much as it emanated from a Commission set up by the Supreme Council. 

M. Clemengeau said that the report would be discussed after M, Venizelos 
had been heard. (At this point M. Venizelos entered the room.) 

M. Venizelos hoped that the Council would permit him to give a brief 
historical summary of the conditions under which the investigation had been 
conducted; he felt that this recapitulation would show that he had good 
reason to ask that this investigation should be considered null and void and 
that another investigation should take place. On the i8th of July, after he 
had asked the British Government, as a result of a question which had been 
put in the House of Commons, to send an investigating officer to Smyrna, 
the Supreme Council had decided to create a Commission of Investigation. + 
No Greek officer sat on that Commission. He had protested to the President 
of the Conference and had received the reply that a Greek representative 

3 Paragraph 37 of document 3 in appendix A. 

1 See Vol. I, No. 15, minute 4. 



should follow the work of the Commission.'' On August 22nd he had been 
obliged to inform the Supreme Council that his representative, Colonel 
Mazarakis, was not allowed to be present at the taking of testimony, under 
the pretext that his presence might intimidate certain witnesses. The Com- 
mission had declared that it would confine itself to communicating the 
depositions to him. He, M. Venizelos, had protested against that decision, 
which was contrary to elementary rules of justice. Later on the Commission 
had made it known that the Greek representative would be put upon the 
same footing as the Turkish representative who was permitted to follow its 
work. Such similar treatment, offensive to an Allied people, forced him to 
protest. On the 14th of September he had again been obliged to protest 
because the Commission had refused to call the witnesses which the Greek 
Delegate had proposed should be heard, and because it had refused to com- 
municate to Colonel Mazarakis the testimony which had been taken. The 
President of the Conference had replied to him that the Greek Delegate was 
not entitled to insist on being present at all deliberations of the Commission, 
but that the minutes, including the hearings of witnesses, would be delivered 
to Colonel Mazarakis who could then present his observations thereon to the 
Commission before the latter reached its conclusions. Nevertheless the Com- 
mission had not wished to communicate to the Greek Delegate the deposi- 
tions made before it on the pretext that secrecy had been promised certain 
witnesses. In so acting it had violated the most elementary principles of 
justice and it put, unintentionally doubtle.ss, a positive premium upon false 
testimony. He had addressed himself to the Conference which had answered 
that it could not go behind a promise given by the Commission.® He wished 
to press this point upon the Council; an investigation conducted under such 
conditions could not be trustworthy. It was impossible thus to pass judgment 
upon the honour of an army without having given that army the means of 
defending itself. He felt that he was entitled to satisfaction, smee it was a 
question of a Slate which had always been faithful to its alliances and friend- 
ships, and since this request was formulated by a representative of that State 
who had always borne himself loyally towards the Conference. 

M. Clemengeau asked if General Bunoust had any remarks to make as to 
the materiality of the facts in question. 

General Bunoust said that he did have some remarks to make. The Com- 
mission had never decided to communicate the depositions taken; it had 
unanimously decided that the depositions would lack sincerity if the Greek 
representatives had to be informed of them. The Turks would not have 
opened their mouths in the presence of a Greek officer. In spite of that pre- 
caution the Commission had sometimes had difficulty in finding witnesses; 
thus at Aidin no Turkish witnesses had been found. When the Supreme 
Council’s telegram of September 30ths reached the Commission it had not 
yet ended its labours ; it had only concluded the summary of the established 

5 See VoL I, No. 16, minute 5. 

® For the foregoing summary of the sequence of events cf. Vol. I, No. 68, minute 6, and 
in the present volume No. i, minute 3. 
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facts and it had transmitted this in full to Colonel Mazarakis. Colonel 
Mazarakis had presented observations on this subject which the Commission 
had taken into account on one point.’ 

M. Glemenceau asked whether, after the Commission had received the 
telegram of September 30th, it had taken depositions which it had not com- 
municated to M. Venizelos’ representative. 

General Bunoust thought that the Commission might, after that date, 
have taken the second deposition of Colonel Sraith.s 

M. Venizelos did not wish to insist upon that point. He felt, however, 
that he might say, without offending anyone, that civil investigators would 
have been more anxious not to violate cardinal principles of justice, and that 
they would not, for instance, have allowed witnesses to be heard without 
being sworn. At Aidin the Commission might well have taken non-Turkish 
testimony and have been satisfied therewith. He felt finally that he might 
remark that the procedure adopted inevitably exposed the investigators to 
the danger of being carried away by false depositions and reaching unjust or 
inaccurate conclusions. The animosity between Turks and Greeks was an 
incontestable fact ; moreover, it was certain that many Europeans in Smyrna 
preferred the continuance of the Turkish regime which, with respect to 
strangers, was a regime of special privileges, rather than the establishment of 
the Greek regime, which was a regime of equality. 

M, Glemenceau asked if M. Venizelos did not intend to discuss the facts 
brought out in the report. 

M. Venizelos said that he did not want to discuss conclusions based on 
testimony which had not been brought to the knowledge of the Greek repre- 
sentative. 

M. Glemenceau observed that it was a serious matter to make such a reply. 
The Council had expected from M. Venizelos precise answers on questions 
of fact. As head of the Government he must know if the alleged facts had 
really happened. He was astonished that M. Venizelos did not wish to 
discuss them. 

M. Venizelos recognized that there had been excesses but he thought that 
they were readily to be explained. He admitted equally that the conditions 
under which the debarkation took place created an administrative responsi- 
bility of the Greek Command. The Greek Government moreover had in- 
flicted heavy penalties. But the Council could not forget that the day before 
the occupation the Turkish population had assembled, and that protests 
against the occupation had been posted up. 

General Bunoust said that these posters were not appeals to resistance. 
The Turks were only asked to assemble in order to prove that the Turkish 
element was in the majority; the crowd of Turks, moreover, was not armed. 

M. Venizelos observed that in any event there was a tendency to resis- 
tance, inasmuch as the day before civil prisoners had been released. 

General Bunoust explained that they had only been released during the 

’ See documents 4 and 5 in appendix A below. 

* Gf. paragraph 21 of document 3 in appendix A below. 
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night preceding the debarkation. The Commission’s report, moreover, had 
recognized the responsibility of the Turkish Governor in these circumstances. 

M. Venizelos added that stores of arms had been looted by the crowd. 
Under these conditions the debarkation took place. The officer commanding 
the Greek troops had been guilty of imprudence. The Council knew how 
gunshots, coming from parts unknown, had provoked a reply on the part of 
the Greek troops. A panic followed and that was the beginning of the 
excesses. He thought he ought to point out that the next day or the day after 
a court-martial had been organized, that in the first five days of its sitting 
this court-martial had condemned three Greeks to death, one of them being 
a looting soldier, and that it had totalled seventy-four convictions, of which 
forty-eight were of Greeks. Nothing more could be asked of the most civilized 
country. As for the massacre of the prisoners who were being led on board 
vessels in the harbour,^ Colonel Mazarakis’ investigation, which had resulted 
in severe condemnation of the Lieutenant commanding the escort, had 
established that the excesses of which the prisoners had been the victims were 
largely due to the crowd, and that only about twenty prisoners had been 
killed. In any event, forty-eight hours after the debarkation of the troops, 
order had been reestablished. He wished to ask General Bunoust if since 
that time the city had not been perfectly calm. 

General Bunoust replied that such was the case. 

M. Venizelos stated that Colonel Mazarakis did not agree with the Com- 
mission on the affair of Menemen.'"' According to the Colonel, a Greek 
battalion which had evacuated Pergamum, after having suffered serious 
losses, while entering Menemen had been attacked by Turkish fanatics. 
This attack had provoked excesses. The Commission, which did not con- 
sider that Turkish aggression had been established as a fact, had certainly 
been led into error by the witnesses which it had heard; it spoke of three 
hundred Turks killed; according to his information, only twenty had been 
killed. It was evident that on tliis point an investigation in the nature of a 
cross-examination would have been suitable. 

General Bunoust observed that the Commission had attached very little 
importance to the figures furnished it; it was perfectly aware of their inexact- 
ness. In any event it had not based its conclusions on a Turkish report, 
according to which one thousand were killed, but on an investigation made 
the day after the uprising by a French officer. 

M. Venizelos slated that in the affair of Nazli” the fault lay with the 
Greek officer who, threatened with attack, thought he could evacuate the 
town prior to the time ordered by the English Admiral. In any event, in that 
affair, it was the Greeks who had suffered most. As for Aidin,'^ he maintained 

5 See paragraph 13 of document 3 in appendix A below. 

See paragraphs 41-3 of document 3 and paragraph 12 of document 5 in appendix A 
below. 

See paragraphs 27-30 of document 3 and paragraph 9 of document 5 in appendix A 
belowi 

" See paragraphs 32-7 of document 3 and paragraph 10 of document 5 in appendix A 
below. 
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that twenty-five Imiidred Greeki perished and that the number of Turkish 
victims was far less. 

General Bunoust explained that the Commission had relied upon a 
French investigation, according to which there were reported to be about 
twenty-five hundred Greek victims and fifteen hundred Turkish. The 
estimation of the number of Turkish dead was moreover difficult on account 
of the exodus of the population. 

M. Venizelos acknowledged that Aidin, occupied by the Greeks and then 
evacuated, had been re-occupied on an order given by him, which order had 
had unfortunate results. He wished to give the reasons which had caused him 
to issue that order. The Greeks were in a state of war with the Turks. If the 
Turks could boast of having expelled the Greeks from Aidin, their situation at 
Smyrna would have become impossible; therefore he had given the order to 
re-occupy the town. Moreover, he had informed the Council of what he was 
doing. Already, prior to that time, he had instructed the Greek military 
authorities not to hesitate, in the event of attack by Turldsh bands, to go 
beyond the limits of the zone of occupation in order to break up centres of 
hostile resistance. In any event these incontestable facts remained : the Gi eek 
section of Aidin was entirely destroyed, twenty-five hundred out of eight 
thousand Greeks had perished, the Greek element formed the richest and the 
most civilized part of the population, and it was the Greeks who had suffered 
most. He regretted that the procedure adopted by the Commission had 
not allowed the Turkish losses to be ascertained. Finally, he felt obliged to 
protest against the passage of the Commission’s report which repeated an 
accusation of the Sheik-ul-Islam to the effect that the Greek Red Gross had 
introduced arms into Smyrna. 

General Bunoust observed that the Commission had not considered this 
accusation well founded. 

M. Venizelos said that it was true that prior to the Greek occupation the 
Greek Sanitary Officer had insisted that the boxes of the Red Cross which 
were unloaded at the customs be not inspected, and that the Turkish 
Governor had consented thereto; but he could not allow the Greek Red 
Cross to remain under the shadow of suspicion. The Sheik-ul-Islam also 
pretended that the Greeks had taken advantage of their occupation to bring 
about an influx of Grecian population in those regions. That was entirely 
false: since the events of May, 1914, there had been in Greece 300,000 
refugees from Asia Minor. He had ordered them to be repatriated, but it 
had been pointed out to him that the dwellings they had left were being 
inhabited by Turks whose lodging would have to be ensured, and that the 
question was a delicate one. Under those circumstances the repatriation had 
been postponed. There had only been isolated cases of repatriation and he 
did not think that there were more than 5,000 or 6,000 persons who had 
returned. He felt sure that the excesses, which he deplored, had not gone 

“ See Vol. I, No. 14, appendix A. 

At that time the Greek population in Asia Minor had been subjected to hostile Turkish 
treatment and eviction, Cf. paragraph i of document 3 in appendix A below. 



beyond what should have been expected under analogous circumstances on 
the part of any army. The affair had certainly been exaggerated; moreovcr 
General Bunoust did not deny that severe punishment had been meted out 
to those found guilty. The Greek army had not deserved ill of its Allies and 
the Greeks had ensured the maintenance of order. If certain fugitive Turks 
had not returned to Smyrna that fact could be attributed to the pressure 
brought to bear on them by the Turks in the interior. 

General Bunoust remarked that it was quite possible. 

M. Glemengeau asked what was the importance of the Turkish bands with 
whom the Greeks had to deal. 

General Bunoust said that the Commissioners had spent a clay with these 
bands ; they did not seem to have great cohesion and they had no offensive 
capacity. The Nationalist movement, however, was a serious matter and it 
could arrest all military progress in Asia Minor unless an operation on a 
large scale should be decided upon. 

M. Venizelos said that there was no question of that. 

M. Glemengeau observed that that, however, was just what M. Venizelos 
had done. Greece liad had a Mandate from the Conference and had not kept 
within the limits of that Mandate. Some members of the Council were 
wondering what would happen if the Turkish attacks should increase in 
severity. Gould Greece, without the support of her Allies, make the necessary 
military and financial effort until such time as the country should be com- 
pletely pacified? That was the troublesome point. 

M. Venizelos replied that certainly the longer the question was dragged 
out the more financial difficulties would increase for a small country such as 
Greece. She had an army of 12 divisions of 325,000 men; an army stronger 
than it was at the time of the Armistice. He felt assured that if the Conference 
should charge Greece with the task of defeating Turkey she would be able to 
do so. 

M. Glemengeau said that he had put the question the other way. 

M. Venizelos said that with 12 divisions he had nothing to fear. Mustapha 
Kemal only had 70,000 men. It was evident that if the present situation was 
unduly prolonged Greece would have financial difficulties, but he hoped 
that would not be the case. 

M. Glemengeau thanked M. Venizelos in the name of the Council for his 
presentation of the case. (At this point M. Venizelos left the room.) 

M. Glemengeau suggested that the discussion be postponed until the 
following Monday.'^ (This was agreed to.) 

(The meeting then adjourned). 

H 6 tel de Crillon, PariSf 
November 8 , igig. 


” November 10, 1919. 
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Coinmission Inlerallice d' Enquele. sur P Occupation grccque de Smynie et dec 

Terriioires adjacents 

Document i 

Leltrc d' Envoi au President de la Cortference de la Paixd^ 

CONSTANTINOPLE, U 14 oclobfe igig. 

Nous avons Thonneur de vous adresser le dossier renfermant tous les documents 
relatifs a I’enquete faite en Asie-Mineure en execution de votre decision du 2i2 juillet 

En plus des proces-verbaux des seances et leurs annexes parmi lesquelles se trou- 
vent in extenso les depositions des temoins,'^ le dossier comprend, conformement aux 
instructions donnees par votre tdegramme du a6 juillet;’^ 

1° Un expose des faits survenus depuis I’occupation.'** 

En suivant le plus possible I’ordre chronologique, cet expose presente tous les faits 
qui nous ont semble avoir eu une repercussion sur les evenements et en particulier 
ceux qui sont relates dans la plainte adressee par le Gheik-ul-Islam a la Conference 
de la paix.'^ 

A cet expose est annexe le rapport etabli par le Colonel designe par le Gouverne- 
ment helleniqne pour suivre les travaux de la Commission.^'’ 

Get officicr superieur a regu communication dc I’expose dcs faits etablis, mais 
nous n’avons pas cru devoir lui communiquer les chapitres des responsabilites et 
des conclusions, estimant que cette mani^sre de fairc etait conforme k I’esprit de vos 
instructions du 22 et 26 juillct susvisees. 

Ainsi quc nous I’avons fait connaitre par la r^ponse k votre decision du 30 sep- 
tembre*’ qui vous a et6 Iransmise le 3 octobre par I’interniddiaire de Monsieur le 
Haut Commissaire frangais en Orient, nous n’avons pas cru pouvoir, sans manquer 
a nos engagements d’honneur, communiquer au representant hellenique les 
depositions des temoins qui ont 6te faites sous promesse de secret. 

2° Un chapitre relatif a I’dtablissement des responsabilites;^' 

30 Les conclusions presentees par la Commission. 

Ges conclusions ont ete adoptees a I’unanimite des voix. 

Les membres de la Commission : 

R. H. Hare, Bunoust, A. Dall’ Olio, Mark Bristol. 

Document 2 

Historique de la Commission Inter alliee d’Eiiquete sur V Occupation grecque de Smyrne 

et Terriioires adjacents 

La Commission d’enquete a €te creee a la suite de la plainte adressee par le 
Cheilch-ul-Islam a la Conference de la Paix en date du 15 juillet.'^ 

In the original this document was preceded by a table of contents enumerating the 
documents contained in this appendix. 

'r Not included in file copy of this appendix. 

See Vol. I, No. 17, minute 12. 
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EUe a ete composee des Membres suivants ; 

Pour I’Amerique: Gontre-Amiral Bristol; 

Pour la France: General de Brigade Bunoust; 

Pour I’Angleterte: General de Brigade Hars [Hare]; 

Pour I’ Italic : Lieut-G6neral Dali’ Olio. 

A ete nommd Secretaire g^niral, le Lieutenant Luigi Villari. Les autres officiers 
attaches ^ la Commission sont les suivants : 

Pour les Ftats-Unis d'Amerique: Lieutenant Dunn, Lieutenant Stewart (remplace 
plus tard par le Lieutenant Jones), M. Caessbrough (interprete de turc); 

Pour la France: Lieutenant Rumerch^ne, Sous-Lieu tenant Vitalis (interprete de 
grec), et Sous-Lieu tenant Dugoureq; 

Pour r Empire Britannique : Commandant Thomson (interprete de turc), Capitaine 
Harris et Lieutenant Higham (pendant le sejour de la Commission en Asie 
Mineure). 

Pour I'Jtalie : Lieutenant Villari et Lieutenant de Bosis. 

Elle a tenu sa premiere s6ance a I’Ambassade d’ltalie a Constantinople le la 
aoflt. A cette occasion il fut decide a I’unanimite que la presidence serait tenue a 
tour de role par chaque membre de la Commission, que si deux seances avaient 
lieu le mSme jour, elles seraient presidees par le m^me Gommissaire, et que chaque 
seance a Constantinople ait lieu a i’Ambassade de I’Etat auquel appartient le 
president du jour. 

Six seances furent tenues a Constantinople, la derniere le 1 9 aout. La Commis- 
sion s’est ensuite rendue k Smyrne ou elle s’est rdunie pour la premiere fois le 33 
aoijt k I’dcole Sultanieh, mise k sa disposition par les autoritds ottomanes. EUe a 
tenu douze seances a Smyrne, la derniere (la dix-huitifeme) le 5 septembre. 

Le 6 septembre elle est partie pour Aidin oil elle est restee jusqu’au 12 de ce 
mois. Trois stances ont eu lieu k Aidin meroe; le 10 septembre elle s’est rendue k 
Girova dans la zone italienne pour entendre les depositions des r^fugics turcs 
d’i^din, le 1 1 a Mazli [Nazli] dans la zone occup6e par les forces du mouvemcnt 
national turc, oti elle a interroge entre autres, des r^fugi^s grecs egalement d’Aidin. 

Le 12 la Commission est rentr^e k Smyrne oil elle a tenue encore neuf stances; 
quatre autres ont et^ tenues respectivement k Odemisch, a Men^men, a Magnesia 
et ^ Afvali. La derniere stance a Smyrne (la 35”) a et6 tenue le 26 septembre. La 
Commission apres avoir termine I’audition des temoins, a I’exception de quelques- 
uns qui se trouvaient k Constantinople, est rentr6e dans cette ville oh elle s’est 
reunie en seance pour la 36® fois le i®” octobre. Encore onze seances y ont ete 
tenues, dont la dernifere le 15 octobre. 

En tout les seances ont ete 46. 

Le nombre des temoins entendus est de 175 appartenant a toutes les nationalites 
et h toutes les categories sociales. 

Le dossier est compost de la fagon suivante ; 

A chaque seance les depositions des temoins, les deliberations de la Commission 
et dans les cas les plus importants aussi leurs discussions ont 6te reproduites. Un 
court resume du proces-vcrbal, avec indications des questions discut6es ou decidees 
et les noms des temoins interrog6s, y est annexe, ainsi que les lettres, rapports et 
autres documents se rapporlant special ement a la seance en question. 

Les autres documents sont reunis dans un dossier special. 

Le rapport final de la Commission consiste en trois parties ; 
a) Les falts etablis qui forment un expose chronologique des evenements dont la 
Commission s’est occupee; 
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b) L’expose des responsabilit.es qui, de I’avis de la Commission, resultent des 
faits etablis, el 

c) Les conclusions el recommandalions que la Commission a cru utile de pro- 
poser dans Ic but de remedier aux inconv^nients constates dans la situation du pays. 

Le secretaire general, 
Lieutenant Luigi Villari. 


Document 3 

I. Expose des Faits survenus depuis ['Occupation qui ont ete etablis au cours de 
I'Enquete entre le is aoCit el le 6 octobre igip. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, le / octobre igig. 

N° I . — Depuis I’armistice la s6curite des chretiens n’dtait pas menacee dans le 
vilayet d’Aidin. 

Les populations hellenes avaient 6te incontestablement persecut^es en 1914 et au 
cours de la guerre et traitees sans aucune bienveillance pendant les premiers mois 
qui suivirent I’armistice, par le Vali Noureddin pacha; mais depuis I’entrde en 
fonction du Vali actuel Izzet bey tous les habitants, sans distinction de races, 
etaient traites avec impartialite. 

Malgr6 la presence de quelques bandes de brigands dans la region on pent 
aflSrmer que le calmc (Etaient [sic] revenu. 

Les craintes de massacres de chretiens n’etaient pas juslifiees. Des enqu^tes 
prouvent que les proclamations appelant les musulmans au massacre des Grecs qui, 
quelques semaines avant Ic ddbarquement, sont tombees entre les mains des 
autorites grecques et ont dt^ envoy^es k Ath^nes n’ont pas 6t^ dcrites par les officiers 
de gendarmerie turque dont les signatures figurent sur ces pihees. Ces pieces ne 
sont pas certainement authentiques. 

N° 2. — Les conditions de s6curit^ dans le vilayet d’Aidin et h Smyrne en parti- 
culier ne justifiaient point I’occupation des forts de Smyrne par application de 
I’article 7 des clauses de I’armistice.^’ (Voir au procfes-verbal de la trente-septieme 
stance, les reserves faites a ce sujet par le G6n6ral Representant italien^'*) . 

La situation intdrieure du vilayet ne motivait pas davantage le ddbarquement de 
troupes alliees k Smyrne. 

Au contraire, depuis le d^barquement des Grecs, la situation est troubl6e a cause 
de I’dtat de guerre existant entre les troupes grecques et les irreguliers turcs. 

N° 3. — Les forts de Smyrne furent occupra le 14 mai igig par des forces alliees 
britannique, frangaise, italienne et grecque, sur I’ordre de I’amiral Calthorpe, de la 
marine de Sa Majeste britannique, I’un des Hants Commissaires allies en Turquie 
pour I’execution des termes de I’armistice. L’ordre d’occupation portait qu’elle se 
faisait en execution de I’article 7 de I’armistice entre la Turquie et les Puissances 
alli6es.^^ 

N° 4. — Dans la nuit du 1 4 au 1 5 mai, a la suite de proclamation, un rassemble- 
ment de plusieurs milliers de Turcs a eu lieu dans le quartier turc du c6te du cime- 
ti^ire juif, mais ce rassemblement n’avait pas pour objet d’organiser la resistance par 

Article 7 of the Armistice of Port Mudros provided that: ‘The Allies have the right to 
occupy any strategic points in the event of a situation arising which threatens the security 
of the Allies.’ (Cf. British and Foreign State Papers [jgi?-igi8), vol. cxi, p. 6:q.) 

Document 7 below. 
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la force au d^barquement des Grecs. Son but ctait dc prouver la majority et la 
predominance des habitants lures sur les Elements dlrangcrs, 

N° 5. — L’oecupation dc Smyrne par Ics troupes grecques fut ordonnee par la 
Conference de la Paix.^® Les ordres pour roccupadon furent donnes par I’Amiral 
Calthorpe, representant cette Conference. 

La Ville de Smyrne fut occupee le 15 niai 1919 par les forces grecques, assistiies 
des forces navales de I’Amerique, Grande-Brelagne, France, Grfece et Italic. 

Les forces navales britanniques, fran^'aises, italicnnes et americaines debar- 
quferent de petits contingents arm& pour garder leurs consulats respectifs. 

Les forces navales grecques d^barquferent un groupe destine a garder les points 
de d^barquement des troupes grecques. Cette force etait insufEsante pour pre- 
server I’ordre et ex6cuter sa mission. 

Les forces grecques se composaient de trois regiments. Le debarquement eut 
lieu a la pointe et sur le quai en face FHotel Kramer. Les troupes commencerent 
a debarquer k 8 heures du matin. 

N° 6. — Aucune resistance au debarquement n’a ete organis^e par les autorites 
turques, les coups de fusil tires par les Turcs furent des actes isol6s. 

N° 7- — Plusieurs centaines de prisonniers de toutes sortes se sont echappes des 
prisons voisines de la caserne queiques heures avant I’occupation. 

Les autorites turques n’ont pas pris de mesures efficaces pour prevenir ou emp6- 
cher ces Evasions. 

Quelques-uns dc ces prisonniers purent sc procurer des armes, au depot d’armes 
situe pr6s de la caserne. 

N° 8. — Le Commandement sup^rieur grec n’a pris aucune mesure pr^alable 
pour assurer I’ordre pendant la marche des troupes hellfenes travers la ville. Des 
detachements de marins grecs avaient seulemenl 6 t 6 placds dans le voisinage iimnc- 
diat des deux points choisis pour le debarquement. Conformement aux ordres du 
Repr6sentant de I’Entente, les troupes turques etaient maintenues dans leurs 
casernes. 

Aucune liaison n’avait ete etablie pour permettre au Commandement grec de 
faire parvenir ses ordres aux autorites turques et pour se renseigner sur I’etat 
d’esprit de la population. 

N“ 9. — Les autorites grecques, militaires, civiles et religieuses n’ont rien fait 
pour essayer de calmer la foule. 

La ceremonie faite par le Metropolite pour benir les troupes a leur debarque- 
ment n’a pu avoir qu’une influence facheuse. 

La foule, massee sur le parcours des troupes, a eu une attitude de nature a de- 
chainer la colere des habitants turcs et a entrainer des actes de violence de la part 
de fanatiques isoles. 

N” 10. — Les ordres relatifs au debarquement n’ont pas dte strictement executes. 
Ils ont 6te modifies sans I’approbation du Commandement, a la suite de I’inter- 
vention du Commandant de VAverqff, qui avail ete prevenu de la formation de 
nombreux rassemblements tur[c]s du cote de Garantina. 

Les Gompagnies d’Evzones qui devaient debarquer a Garantina pour occuper 
les hauteurs qui dominent la ville du cote du Sud, ont ete ramenees au quai de la 
douane oh elles ont debarque derrifere les autres fractions du regiment. Pour les 
itineraires a suivre, les Commandants des colonnes se sont conformes aux indica- 
tions des guides qui leur ont it 6 donnes. Ils ne savaient pas que les troupes turques 
etaient consignees dans leurs casernes, pres du Konak. 

*5 Cf. Vol. 1 , No. 10, note 8 . 
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N° II. — Les premiers coups dc feu out ete tires vers le coin de la place du 
Konakj a I’entrde de la rue qui conduit a Cocarialy. 

II est impossible d’^tablir avec certitude par qui furent tires ces premiers coups. 
Les troupes grecques n’ont pas ouvert le feu et ont seulement ripost6 ^ ces premiers 
coups. 

N“ 12. — A la suite de ces premiers coups unc vive fusillade a eclate. Les soldats 
grecs qui se trouvaient dans les jardins de la place du Konak ont dirige un feu 
violent centre les fenetres de la caserne et du Konak. 

II a ete impossible de savoir exactement si quelques coups de feu ont ete tires de 
certaines fenetres de la caserne aprfes le commencement de la fusillade. 

Aucune trace de balle n’a ete trouvee sur les murs des batiments qui font face a 
la caserne. 

Quelques rares coups de feu paraissent aussi avoir ete tires par les Turcs en cer- 
tains points des quais et de la ville, en particulier du cote du Consulat hellenique 
ob, d’aprfes les rapports grecs, le detachement de garde fut obligd de se ddfendre a 
coups de fusil centre une attaque turque. 

N“ 13. — Sur le chemin qu’ils ont parcouru entre la place du Konak et le bateau 
Palris oil ils furent enfermes, les premiers convois de prisonniers comprenant des 
officiers et soldats, ainsi que le Vali et des fonctionnaires furent Tobjet de brutalitds 
de la part de la foule qui les accompagnait et mcme de quelc^ues soldats grecs qui 
les escortaient. 

Tous ces prisonniers furent voles. Tous devaient crier ‘Zito Venizelos’ et marcher 
avec les mains levies. Quelques-uns furent massacres. 

A part une ou deux exceptions, les officiers grecs n’ont exerce sur leurs hommes 
aucune action pour empdeher les violences. 

N® 14. — Le 15 mai et jours suivants les troupes grecques ont arrets arbitraire- 
ment environ 2,500 personnes, parmi lesquelles un certain nombre d’enfants de 
moins de 14 ans. Le personnel et les elbves de quelques ecoles furent meme en- 
ferm6s sur le Pahis. Bon nombre de ces prisonniers furent maltraitds, pillds et 
ddtenus pendant plusieurs jours dans des conditions d’hygifene inacceptables. 

N° 15. — Pendant les journdes du 15 et du 16 mai de nombreux actes de vio- 
lences et de pillages furent exerc^s en ville centre les personnes et les habitations 
turques. Les fez furent arraches et les Turcs n’oserent plus sortir avec cette coiffure. 
De nombreuses femmes furent viol^es. Quelques assassinats furent commis. Ces 
violences et pillages furent exerces le plus souvent par la populace grecque de la 
ville, mais il a etd prouvd que des soldats y prirent part et que I’autorit^ militaire 
ne prit que tardivement des mesures efficaces pour y mettre fin. 

N° 16. — Le nombre de tues et blesses le jour de I’occupation de Smyrne par les 
troupes grecques est estime de fagon differente par les autorites turques et grecques. 
Ges nombres sont environ les suivants; 

Grecs: soldats: 2 tu6s, 6 blesses; civils: 20 tues, 20 noyes, 60 blesses. 

Turcs: 300 a 400 victimes (tuees ou blessdes). 

N° 17. — Apres que la nouvelle du debarquement des forces grecques a Smyrne 
fut connue dans les villages des environs, les habitants grecs commencerent a piller 
les maisons turques et a voler le betail turc; quelques Turcs furent egalement tu^s 
dans differents villages. 

N° 18. — Le Colonel commandant les troupes d’occupation grecques avait regu 
des le 21 mai le tdegramme envoye de Paris le 20 mai par M. Veniselos qui rdglait 
les conditions d’occupation du Sandjak de Smyrne et du Caza d’A'ivali ainsi que de 
certaines regions situees en dehors du Sandjak de Smyrne. 
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N“ ig. — M. le Commodore FitzMaurice, reprcsentant do I’Fntoiitc a pardr dii 
28 mai, n’a regu que le C juin les instructions lui faisanl connaitrc ses attributions 
vis-a-vis des autorites helleniques cn ce qui concernc I’extcnsion dc la zone d’ocoii- 
pation. 

Depuis le depart dc I’Amiral Calthorpe (qi mai) jusqu’au 28 mai, le rcpre- 
sentanl de I’Entente etait le Vlce-Amiral fran^ais Sagoy du Vauroux. 

N° 20. — Le Haut Gommissaire du Gouvernement hcllcnique arrive a Sinyrne 
le 21 mai a agi centre les ordres contenus dans le telegramme du qo mai, en auto- 
risant le Colonel commandant les troupes a donner le 23 mai un ordre d’opdration 
visant : 

a) L’occupation de Aidin; 

b) L’intervention dans les regions de Magn&ie et de Cassaba, 

sans avoir, au pr^alablc, demande Tautorisation au representant de I’Entente. 

Le Haut Gommissaire grec a reconnu, devant la Commission, sa responsabilite 
a ce sujet. 

N° QI. — Pour justifier I’extension de la zone grecque le Haut Gommissaire hel- 
lenique s’est appuye: 

a) Sur les renseignements non verifies regus par I’autoritd militaire, d’apres les- 
quels la security publique aurait ete menacee dans les regions susvisees; 

b) Sur une interpretation donnee par I’autorite militaire a des conversations 
tenues avee le Colonel anglais Smith qui n’avait aucune qualite pour remplacer le 
Reprcsentant de I’Entente. 

Le Colonel Smith n’avait pas eu connaissance du tClegramme envoye le 20 mai 
par Monsieur Veniselos au Colonel Zafiriou. II n’a jamais donnC a celui-ci aucune 
autorisation mcme verbale, de se porter a Aiclin-Magndsie et Cassaba, II avail 
seulement expose au Colonel Zafiriou I’utilitd d’envoyer quelques troupes Ic long 
de la vole ferree jusqu’i Trianda pour protdger la ligne, si le Colonel Zafiriou avail 
I’autorisation de pousser ses troupes en avant. 

Le Colonel Smith ajouta que toute occupation au delii de Trianda pourrait 
occasionner des desordres. 

II rendit compte de cette conversation son Superieur. 

N° 22. — La marche en avant et I’installation des troupes grecques aussi bien 
dans la direction de Magnesie que dans la direction d’Eudemich, d’ Aidin et 
jusqu’a Nazili s’est d’abord faite dans des conditions satisfaisantes malgre I’dmotion 
soulevde dans le pays par la nouvelle des evenements de Smyrne. Le Gommande- 
ment grec fit une faute en tolerant I’action de civils grecs armes qui sous prdtexle 
d’aider les troupes grecques se livraient au pillage et commettaient toutes sortes 
d’excfes. 

Une cour martiale constitute a Smyrne des le 1 6 mai par le Command ement grec 
avait prononce (a la date du 15 aout) 74 condamnations, dont 3 a mort pour les 
seuls evenements des 15 et 16 mai. Parmi ces condamnes figurent: 

48 Grecs; 13 Turcs; 12 Armtniens; r Juif. 

N“ 23. — L’excitation produite dans le pays par les tvenements de Smyrne 
augmenta progressivement pour les raisons suivantes : 

a) Une grande incertitude regna au sujet des limites du territoire k occuper par 
les forces grecques jusqu’au 2 juin, date a laquelle le Commodore FitzMaurice, de 
la Marine britannique, fut charge de determiner les limites de I’occupation. 

b) L’avance rapide des troupes grecques vers I’interieur du pays augmenta le 
trouble des populations. Les notables turcs commenctrent i quitter la region 
occupee. Les reguliers turcs et la gendarmerie deserterent. Des civils grecs 
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R’arnif^rcnL oiivertemcnt. L’activitc des biigands aiigmpnta cn Jiiemc temps que 
Ic nombi'c des actes de violence, les vols et Ics pillages. 

c) Les perquisitions fades par les troupes grecques aidees par des civils armes dans 
les maisons lurques pour la rccherxhe des armes, poitferenl au plus haul point le 
mdcontentement de la population, car la violation du domicile musulman con- 
stituc unc mesuie particulierement vexatoire susceptible de provoquer une grande 
irritation. 

Cette excitation ciea dans tout le vilayet d’Ain une apparence de desordres qui 
tendait a justifier I’extension des limiles de I’occupation par les forces grecques. 

N° 24. — Les armes dont les civils grecs etaient porteurs leur ont ete probable- 
ment fournies depuis rarmistice par la contrebande operant entre les lies et la cote. 

II n’y a pas lieu dc retenir Taccusation portee par les Turcs centre la Groix-Rotigc 
grecqtie au sujet du debarquement, a Smyrne, d’armes contenues dans des caisses 
portant les marques de cette institution. 

II est seulement prouvd que, au cours du mois de fevrier, un grand nombre de 
caisses furent, a plusieurs reprises, dechargees du bateau grec Adnaticos et cchap- 
perent au controle de la douane. Des temoins turcs, entendus, ont aflirme que 
certaines de ces caisses renfermaient des armes et des munitions. 

Les autorites grecques n’ont autoris6 que dans les premiers jours de mars le 
controle des caisses par les fonctionnaires turcs du service de la douane. 

N° 25, — Ayassoulouk a ^te occupe le 25 mai; Deunendjid a ete occupe le 
25 mai; Baladjik a et^ occupd le 25 mai; Atdin a 6 t 6 occupe le 27 mai; Eudemich 
a ^te occupy le 1°’' juin; Nazili a ete occupe le 3 juin. 

N® 26. — Divers coups de main executes sur des postes grecs par des bandes ou 
des insurges turcs ont anient de la part des Grecs des represailles dont quelques- 
unes pouvaient Stre justifiees par la sKuation militaire. Toutes ces represailles ont 
^td faites brutalemenl. Quelques assassinats furent commis de part et d’autre. 

N° 27. — L’cvacuation de Nazili a eld faite dans la nuit du 19 au 20 juin sur 
I’initiative du commandant du bataillon d’occupation. Cette evacuation n’a pas 
ete faite conformcment aux ordres du reprdsentant de I’Entente donnds depuis 
le 14 juin, d’aprds lesquels les autoritds locales turques devaient dtre prdvenues 
k i’avance du ddpart des troupes grecques. 

N° 28. — Les autoritds militaires grecques expliquent ce mouvement en disant 
que le commandant du bataillon craignait une attaque et que pour ne pas ren- 
seigner I’ennemi sur son mouvement de retraite, il n’a pas prevenu les autorites 
turques de son ddpart. Les ordres relatifs k I’dvacuation de Nazili n’ont ete donnds 
par le Commandement supdrieur que le 19. 

N° 29. — Apres ce depart les autoritds turques n’ont pas eu le temps de order un 
service d’ordre pour remplacer la gendarmerie desarmee et ddsorganisee pendant 
I’occupation grecque. Elies n’ont pas ete en mesure dc s’opposer au pillage et au 
massacre de quelques families grecques par des bandes turques entrdes a Nazili 
quelques heures aprds 1 ’ evacuation par les Grecs. 

N° 30. — Les habitants arretds a Nazili par les Grecs comme suspects au nombre 
d’une trentaine environ ont ete emmends avec les troupes en retraite. 

L’un d’eux fut tue en route sous pretexte qu’il ne pouvait marcher. 

Parmi les autres quelques-uns purent s’dchapper mais le plus grand nombre fut 
tue au village de Kiosk au cours d’une bagarre survenue pendant la traversee de ce 
village, pendant laquelle un ofScier grec a dte tue. 

N° 31. — Apres I’evacuation de Nazili par les troupes grecques les attaques des 
Turcs centre les postes grecs et les soldats Isolds se sont multipliees. 
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Dans toute la region d’Aiclin le population nlait ai‘m('‘e, aii.ssi bicn Ics I'lirrs qnc 
les Grecs. 

N° 32. — Les troupes grccqucs ont exceutc aux environs d’Aidin des reconnais- 
sances armdes. Au cours de ces reconnaissances quclques villages furent brulds. 

Le 27 une de ces reconnaissances a eld repoussec par les bandcs qui Toni ponr- 
suivie jusqu’a I’entree d’Aidin. Le combat a continue le 28. Les assaillants ont fait 
usage de canons de 105 des le 28. 

Les Grecs ont recule. 

Le Commandant et les temoins grecs afBrment que des coups de feu ont ete tires 
par les habitants turns sur des fractions de troupes grecques en retraite, au moment 
oil elles traversaient le quartier turc au sud de la voie ferrde. Quelques-uns des 
incendies qui ont delate dans ce quartier turc dans la matinee du 29 ont pris 
naissance au cours du combat. 

D’autres incendies dclaterent aussi dans ce quartier sur divers points Isolds. 

Un grand nombre de TurcSj hommes, femmes, enfants qui essayaient de sortir du 
quartier en flammes ont ete tues sans raison par les soldats grecs qui gardaient 
routes les issues conduisant de ce quartier vers la partie nord de la ville. 

Le Commandement ct les troupes grecs ont incontestablcmcnt perdu tout sang- 
froid. 

Les Grecs evacudrent la ville dans la nuit du 29 au 30 apres avoir commis de 
nombreux attentats et des crimes. Un grand nombre de civils grecs qui voulaient 
s’enfuir en accompagnant les troupes dans leur retraite en ont dtd empechd par le 
Commandement, 

N° 33. — L’incendie du quartier grec est dh aux bandes turques du chef Yuruk 
Ali qui y sont entrees dans la matinde du 30 juin ct Pont brhld compldtement aprds 
avoir pilld les maisons dont elles ont tue les occupants. 

Sans distinction d’age ni de sexe un grand nombre d’habitanls grecs rencontres 
dans la rue furent impitoyablement tuds par les bandes. 

Les habitants qui dchappdrent a la mort, mais non pas au vol, furent ceux qui, au 
nombre de a, 000 ou 3,000 environ, purent se rdfugier, avant I’arrivee des bandes, 
dans le couvent des religieuses franpaises, d’oh elles se rendirent au Konak sous la 
protection du Colonel Gheffik Bey, commandant la 57' Division ottomane. 

De meme quelques notables qui avaient pu se rendre au Konak eurent en partie 
la vie sauve, mais quelques-uns furent executes. 

II n’a pas ete possible d’etablir avec certitude le chiffre des victimes grecques ou 
turques. 

Le reprdsentant du Gouvernement grec entendu par la Commission le 7 sep- 
tembre estime que le nombre des victimes grecques est de 2,000 environ, goo 
cadavres dtaient deja retrouvds k cette date. Un lemoin anglais estime ce nombre 
k 4,00 environ. 

Un ofheier frangais qui a fait une enquete sur place quelques jours apres les 
evdnements evalue le nombre des victimes a 
1,500 a 2,000 Greesj 
1,200 a 1,500 Turcs; 

en reconnaissant toutefois que revaluation des victimes turques a ete tres difficile a 
faire, 

N® 34. — Les troupes grecques, a I’aide des renforts envoyds par le General 
Nider, ont repris Aidin le 4 juillet. Elles ont incendie le quartier turc situd k 
I’ouest de la ville, oh se trouvent aussi des usines grecques. 

35 ' — L’ensemble des incendies allumes entre le 29 juin et le 4 juillet ont 
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certainement di^truit les deux tiers de la villc d’Aidin, dont la population s’61evait a 
20,000 liabitanls parmi lesquels environ 8,000 Grecs. 

Lcs maisons non brulees ont toutes cte pillees. 

N° 36. • — Avant la rentree des Grecs ^ Ai'din la plus grande partie de la popula- 
tion turque a quitte la ville et les environs pour se refugier dans la zone italienne ou 
dans la region de Nazili-Denizli, od elle est encore. 

Un millier de Grecs ont ete emmenes dans la zone turc|ue ou ils etaient encore 
dans une situation materielle tres penible, au moment de la visite de la Commission 
a Nazili le 1 1 septembre. 

N° 37- — La reoccupation d’Aidin a ete ordonnde par le Gommandement supe- 
rieur grec rnalgr^ les ordres formels du representant de I’Entente. 

Les autoritds grecques ont agi sur ordre formel envoye de Paris par M. Veniselos 
le 2 juillet. Get ordre n’admettait a ce sujet aucune intervention du representant de 
I’Entente. 

N° 38. — La plupart des villages situes le long de la voie ferree entre Baladjik et 
Aidin ont et^ detruits par les incendies allumfe au cours des operations militaires 
cjui se sont deroulees dans la region. 

N° 39. — Actuellement le calme est a peu pres retabli, sauf dans la zone tres voi- 
sine du front oil se livrent encore des combats d’avant-postes qui causent des pertes 
et qui entrainent des mesures militaires dont souffrent les habitants. 

II en est de merae dans la region d’Eudemich oil I’occupation grecque s’est faite 
dans de bonnes conditions. 

N° 40. — L’occupation du vilayet d’Aidin par les forces grecques a caus6 de 
grandes pertes matdrielles au point de vue recoltes et proprieties. 

Les unes, impossibles a estimer, sont dues aux pillages, aux vols et i la destruction 
du bdtail, dont une partie a did utilisde comme nourriture par les troupes grecques. 

Les autrcs, de moindrc importance, furent la consdquence des opdrations mili- 
taires et des rencontres qui eurent lieu entre les forces grecques et les bandes 
turques. 

D’autre[s] enfin, trds considdrables, sont dues k I’incendie des maisons, des villages, 
et de la ville d’Aidin. On pent estimer que les pertes provenant de I’incendie 
d’Aidin reprdsentent approximativement une valeur de huit millions de livres 
sterling. 

Lorsque les habitants turcs abandonnerent leurs maisons et s’enfuirent des dis- 
tricts occupds par les Grecs, ils laisserent leurs recoltes sur pied ou les abandon- 
ndrent. Les pertes en haricots, racines a liqueur et enfigues peuvent etre estimdes 
k un million deux cent mille livres. 

La rdcolle des olives souffrira dgalement si les conditions ne s’amdliorent pas 
avant le mois de novembre. 

N° 41. — Pergame a dtd occupde le 12 juin, Cette ville dtant dans le nord du 
Sandjak de Smyrne, les Grecs avaient le droit de I’occuper d’apres les ordres de 
I’Entente donnes par le telegramme du 20 mai. 

La Commission n’a pas et6 a Pergame. 

D’apres les renseignements dignes de foi qui ont ete recueillis 11 r^sulte que les 
irrdguliers turcs qui ont repris Pergame ont tue les habitants turcs qui avaient bien 
accueilli les Grecs. Ils ont dgalement massacre et souvent torture tous les soldats 
grecs fails prisonniers au cours de cette affaire de Pergame. 

N° 42. — Le 17 juin, apres I’evacuation de Pergame, les troupes grecques ras- 
sembldes k Mdnemen se sont livrdes, sans raison serieuse, & un veritable massacre de 
Turcs inoffensifs. Les autoritds municipales affirment que plus de 1,000 habitants 
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Lures out cle lues, mais ce nombre pariiil cxagcrc. J^’apres rcnqucLe lailc dt;.s le 
Icndcmain dc revcncmenl par un ollicier fran<;ais, le nombre dcs victiinos tuiquea 
seraienL de 200 Lues et 200 blesses. 

Ge massacre n’a pas etc organise par le CommandemenL grcc. 11 ful le r&ullat 
d’une panique qui s’esl eraparee de jeuncs troupes non aguerries, fatiguces, encore 
sous rimpression causee par les evenements de Pergaine eL que Ics olliciers n’ont 
pas su calmer. 

N“ 43. — Le CommandemenL mililaire grec affirme que la repression grecque a 
ete la consequence d’une attaque des Turcs qui, d’une maison pres de la gare et du 
Konak, auraient tire des coups de feu siir des soldats grecs. 

De nombreux temoignages ont et6 entendus i ce sujet. Geux des Grecs son! 
imprecis et quelquefois contradictoires. 

La Commission estime que I’affirmation du Gommandement grec ne peut pas 
etre regardee comme exacte. 

N° 44. — L’occupation de Magnesie, cn dehors des limites du Sandjak de 
Smyrne a eu lieu le 25 mai sans autorisation du reprdsentant de I’Entente et sans 
que cette Haute Autorite ait ete prevenue. 

Pour des raisons militaires cette occupation a et6 poussee et maintenue jusqu’h 
Ahmedli, a I’est, el jusqu’a Papazli, au nord-est de Magnesie. Les troupes 
grecques avaient meme momentanement occupe Ak-hissar, mais n’y sont pas 
restces. 

L’occupation de la zone de Magn&ie s’esl faite au dilbut sans difficultes. Les 
rapports sont devenus moins bons entre la population et les troupes grecques k la 
suite de mauvais traitements subis par quelques habitants, des degradations ct ces 
[?des] vols coinmis dans certaincs proprietes et a la suite des perquisitions faites 
pour la recherche des armes. 

Les aulorites civiles turques sont resl6es k Magnesie I’exceplion du Multi cpii, 
convoque i Smyrne par les autorites grecques, s’est enfui a Constantinople. 

La situation actuelle est calme. Des rapports corrects existent entre le Gdneral 
commandant la division d’occupation et les autoritds turques. 

N° 45. — Aprds Parmistice des bandes grecques de Mytilene ont fait quelques 
incursions dans les environs d’Aivali, volant et tuant quelques Musulraans. Des 
reprdsailles furent exercees par certains Turcs de la region, Ces actes de brigandage 
reciproques n’empechaient pas la situation d’etre normale et satisfaisanle. 

Des les premiers jours de Inoccupation d’Aivali, I’autorite militaire a enrold et 
arm6 des demobilises et civils grecs. Ils se sont assez mal comportes et furent notam- 
ment accuses d’avoir incendie deux villages. Ils furent, peu apres, desarmes et 
licencies. 

La population turque est trds faible a Aivali oh il n’y a, actuellement, qu’une 
vingtainc de Musulmans. 

Le pays est tranquille, mais le commerce est presque completement arrete. 

N“ 46. — Les refugles turcs qui ont quittd les territoires occupes par les Grecs 
paraissent retenus loin de leur domicile, soit par manque de confiance dans les 
Grecs, soit par les irrdguliers turcs qui les retiennent peut-etre pour raisons 
politiques. 

Le nombre de ces refugids est extrement considerable; la Commission n’a pas pu 
I’dvaluer exactement. 

Dans certaines regions, comme dans la vallde du Meandre, des villages entiers, 
meme parmi ceux qui n’ont pas ete brules, ont dfl dtre abandonnes. 

N° 47. — Au sujet du transport de Grecs dans la province de Smyrne, signald par 
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la du Chrik-ul-Islam Moustafa-Sabir a la Conference de la Paix/’ I’enquete 

a montrd que: 

a) D’apres Ic telegramme envoye le 7/ao mai, par M. Veniselos, I’occupation 
avail en partic pour but de rendre possible Ic rapatriement dans le Sandjak de 
Smyrna et le Gaza d’Aivali, des lefugies sc troiivant en Grece; 

b) Dans quclqucs regions, en pai liculier du cdte de Pergame et de Phocee, des 
refugies grecs sont venus s’installer et I’exode des populations turques a facilite leur 
installation. 

c) En presence des troubles qui ont accompagne I’occupation, les autorites helle- 
niques ont donne I’ordre d’arreter le rapatriement en masse. Quelques families 
aisees, dontles moyens d’existence etaient connus, ont seules ete autorisees a rentrer. 

D’autres rtfugies ont certainement pu rentrer en debarquant en dehois des ports 
oil les autorites grecques excrcent un controle mais leur nombre ne saurait etre 
grand. 

L’accusation jrortee par le Cheik-ul-Islam n’est done pas completement justifiee. 


Les membres de la Commission d'enquete: 

L’Amiral Bristol, Le General Bunoust, 

DdUgue des liiats-Unis d'Ameriqite. DeUgue de la France. 

Le Gene:ral Hare, Le General Dall’Olio, 

DeUgue de la Gtande-Breiagne. Delegue de VJtalie. 


Document 4 

Annexe I. Lethe de la Conimission d Monsieui le Colonel Mazarakis, 

Chaigd par le Gouvernement HelUnique de suivre les Tiavaux de la Commission. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, le 1 4 octobre igig. 

Nous avons I’honneur de vous accuser reception de votre rapport du 1 1 octobre 
1919“ que nous avions demand^ par notre lettre du 7 octobre, afin que la Con- 
ference de la Paix apres avoir pris connaissance de I’expose des faits ^tablis par la 
Commission, pixt egalement examiner les observations que vous aurait suggerees 
la lecture de ce document. 

Votre rapport sera joint au dossier de I’enquete en meme place que Pexpose qui 
I’a motive. 

Les diverses pieces que vous avez communiquees a la Commission au cours de 
I’enquete et auxquelles vous faites allusion dans votre rapport seront egalement 
jointes au dossier. 

La Commission a tenu compte des observations que vous avez presentees sous le 
numero 14 au sujet de T occupation d’Aivali et a modifid le texte du numero 45 de 
son expose. Nous vous adressons ci-joinl un excmplaire rectifie.^’ 

Comme il vous I’a ete dit au cours de la seance du 1 3 octobre, il n’y a pas lieu 
d’etre surpris en constatant que, sur certains points, I’opinion de la Commission 
n’est pas en concordance avec le [la] votre malgr^ les affirmations des temoins que 
vous avez produits. 

En effet, non seulement 1’ appreciation d’un meme fait differe avec les individus, 
mais encore, en presence des contradictions malheureusement trop nombreuses pre- 
sentees par les t^moignages turcs et grecs, la Commission a quelquefois et6 obligee, 
pour essayer de degager la verite, d’attacher une importance particuliere a des 
tenioignages ou a des rapports emanant de personnalit6s n’appartenant pas aux 
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nations trop directement intcrcssees dans Ic r^glement de la question de Smyrne. 

En resume, apres en avoir delibere, la Commission a cstime que, a I’exception 
du changemenl a apporter a la redaction du n° 45, il n’y avait lieu de modifier 
son expose primitif qui a ete adoptc a I’unanimite des voix. 

R. H. Hare, Bunoust, A. Dall’Olio, Mark Bristol. 


Document 5 

Annexe II. Observaiions^^ du Colonel Alexandre Mazctiakis sur P Expose 
de la Commission InteralliSe d'Enquete. 

1, Dans le paragraphe n° i, il est affirmc que, depuis I’armistice, la securite des 
Chretiens n’etait pas menacee dans le vilayet d’Aidin. Gependant, la Commission 
admet que, non aeulement depuis 1914 et durant la guerre, les populations hellenes 
avaient ete incontestablement persecutees, mais m^me les premiers mois qui suivi- 
rent Farmistice, elles furent traitees sans aucune bienveillance. Elle admet aussi la 
presence de quelques bandes de brigands, mais elle affirme que les craintes de 
massacres n’etaient pas justifi6es. 

La Commission me permettra d’etre persuade que I’dtude de I’histoire et I’expe- 
rience recente sur le sort des populations chretiennes en Turquie ne justifient pas 
cette affirmation. Tons les massacres et toutes les persdeutions qui onl maintes fois 
2Drovoque I’intervention europdenne, on ne les avait pits prdvus, et e’est pour cela 
que cette intervention arrivait toujours trojj tard, aprds que les actes dtaient con- 
sommds. Je me perraets de rappeler it la Commission qu’une liste de meurtres, 
brigandages, persecutions de toute sorte commis par les Turcs entre Tarmisticc et 
I’occupation de Smyrne, lui a dte soumise; qu’une grande partie de la population 
grecque se trouvait pendant cette periode et sc trouve encore exilee en Grdce, ayant 
abandonnd toutes ses proprietes occupdes par les Turcs, tandis qu’une autre partie 
revenait de I’intdrieur de rA.sie mincure, oil elle avait ctd transportee, reduite a la 
moitie ou au tiers, dans une misere terrible et un etat de sante piteux, jorivde de 
tout moyen de s’installer et de vivre. Je regrette de ne pouvoir pas, dans ces condi- 
tions, affirmer avec la Commission que le calmc etait revenu et les craintes d’une 
nouvelle explosion du fanatisme musulman n’dtaient pas fondees, surtout a la 
veille des ddcisions de la Conference qui naturellement pouvaient et devaient 
exciter ce fanatisme. 

2. La Commission estime (n° 2) que I’occupation des forts et de la ville de 
Smyrne n’etait pas justiliee par I’application de I’armistice. Ce n’est pas a moi 
d’ exposer les raisons pour lesquelles la Conference de la Paix a ordonne cette occu- 
pation et a sisdcifie qu’elle serait exdcutde par les troupes helleniques. Je me per- 
mets cependant de remarquer que Tex^cution de I’armistice etait illusoire, que les 
armes theoriquement gardees dans les magasins etaient, comme les faits I’ont 
prouve, a la merci des Turcs, que les irr^guliers, toleres sinon encourages par les 

Note in original; ‘Ce rapport etait accompagne de la lettre d’envoi suivante; 

Constantinople, le 29 [septembre]/i2 octobre 1919. 

‘Monsieur le President, 

‘J’ai Phonneur de soumettre a la Commission quelques observations que m’a suggerees 
I’expose des resultats de l’enqu6te que vous avez bien voulu m’envoyer. 

‘Veuillez agreer etc., 

‘Colonel Alexandre Mazarakis.’ 
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autorites tuiqucs, etaiciit armes meme avec de I’artillerie lourdc; que sans cette 
occupation, le retour, I’installation dans leurs proprietcs saisies ct le travail des 
rtfugi^s grecs serait impossible; qu’enfin sans entrer dans les desseins de la Con- 
ference a propos du sort de cette region, qui doit cependant avoir joue un r61e sur 
le choix de Tarmee d’occupation, ce choix etaitsuffisamment justifie par le fait que 
des populations grccques compactes habitcnt depuis des siecles cette region, En 
effet, dans le seul Sandjak de Smyrne et le Caza d’Aivali vivaient, avant 1914, 
495j J 74 Grecs et 2 1 9,583 Turcs. Si cette population a ete pendant la guerre rMuite 
par les persecutions, la famine, les meurtres c’etait une raison de plus pour que 
TEntente victorieuse prit des mesures pour sa protection efficace. Je crois done 
que I’occupation etait non seulement justifice mais imposee par la justice, la morale 
politique et les raisons ethnographiques plus que toute autre occupation effectude 
par les Allies victorieux. 

3. La Commission constate que depuis le d^barquement des Grecs la situation 
est troubl^e a cause de P6tat de guerre. Je prierais la Commission de vouloir bien 
distinguer, comme elle le fait dans plusieurs paragraphes suivants, que dans la zone 
occupee par Tarm^e hell6nique le calme et I’ordre ont ete des les premiers jours reta- 
blis tandis que la situation est troublee et m6me anarchique dans les regions voisines 
non occupies et que la situation serait completement parfaite si I’indecision cessait, 
les autorites grecques pouvaient fonctionner, les attaques du dehors et I’espoir d’in- 
fluencer les decisions de la Gonftrence n’encourageraient les Turcs de montrer un 
similaire fsit] d ’effervescence nationale, si au contraire les Turcs savaient que 
I’armde d’occupation envoy^e par la Conference respecterait leurs droits mais ne 
tol6rerait pas dans une situation passive des atteinles contre sa securite ou sa 
dignitd;. L’histoire de toutes les occupations faites dans le pass6 et de nos jours, 
beaucoup plus mouvementde et plus longue, est Ik pour prouver qu’aucune arm6e 
ne s’est jamais trouvee devant une pareille situation et n’a montr^ plus de sang- 
froid, d’abndgation et de discipline et il serait par consequent injuste de la rendre 
responsable de quelques fails isolds, comme on en voit mSme en temps de paix 
et dans les pays les plus civilisds. 

4. La Commission constate (11° 4) qu’un rassemblement dc plusieurs milliers de 
Turcs a eu lieu la nuit avant I’occupation, mais croit que ce rassemblement n’avait 
pas pour objet d’orgaiiiser la resistance par la force du debarquement des Grecs. 
Elle constate aussi (n° 7) que plusieurs centaines de prisonniers de toute sorte se 
sont dchappes des prisons quelques heures avant I’occupation, que les autorites 
turques n’ont pas pris des mesures efficaces pour prevenir ou empecher I’evasion 
et que quelques-uns de ces prisonniers se sont procure des armes au depot d’armes 
voisin, enfin, que les coups de fusil tirfe par les Turcs (n° 6) furent des actes isoles. 

La Commission permettra que je ne puisse pas afErmer avec la meme certitude 
que le but des rassemblements turcs etait tellement pacifique apres les proclama- 
tions enflammees dans les mosquees, dans la presse et dans les places publiques, 
aprks la liberation et I’armement des prisonniers et de considerer qu’en realite peu 
importe, au point de vue des responsabilitfe, si les coups tires contre I’armee 
hellenique etaient le resultat d’une organisation ou I’initiative de quelques indi- 
vidus. L’armde hell6nique au moment oil elle fut attaqude sans s’y attendre 
marchant en colonne par quatre et les armes non chargees ne pouvait pas faire 
cette distinction; elle devait, comme ferait toute autre armee, reprimer sdverement 
le mouvement, arreter les coupables et les suspects. 

Je dois en plus remarquer avec regret que pendant que les rassemblements turcs 
sont juges avec indulgence, la c^rimonie religieuse et I’expression d’un sentiment 



uaturcl de la population grccque sont jugees (ti° g) de nature a provoqucr la colcrc 
des habitants turcs et a cntrainer des actes de violence. Si on voulait tout de mdme 
irouver la cause profonde de rexcitalion du fanatisme turc c’cst beaucoup plus 
iiaturel de la chercher dans la presence meme de I’ennemi vainqueur, du chretien 
mepiise; il est cependant difficile d’eviter celte excitation sans laisser sous le joug de 
I’ennemi vaincu, les populations cliretiennes qu’il a fait tant soufTrir pendant cinq 
slides et dont les sentiments sont au moins aussi dignes de menagement que ceux 
de I’oppresseur. 

Partout oil aprcs la victoire les troupes alliees ont occupe un pays sous le joug 
jusqu’alors de Tennemi le peuple congen^re les a accueillies avec une joie legitime. 
Si par prevoyance le Gommandement grec devait agir avec plus de circonspection, 
j’ai ele le premier a le dire ouvertement dans mon rapport — ce n’est pas une 
raison pour attribuer I’attaque turque a I’expression des sentiments de la popula- 
tion grecque quand il est incontestable que jusqu’ici au moment oil les premiers 
coups ont ete tir& par les Turcs aucun acte hostile envers eux n’^tait signal^. 

Je dois aussi remarquer (n° 9) qu’il n’existaient pas des autoritds grecques civiles 
et que les autorites militaires naturellement absorbees par le cote militaire pendant 
C(uelques heures — la repression de la resistance — ne pouvaient pas assurer imme- 
diatement I’ordre dans unc grande ville contenant des elements divers et que la 
gendarmerie turque avait laissde sans aucune surveillance. 

Je rappelle aussi qu’il ne s’agissait pas de quclques rares coups de fusil tires par 
les Turcs, mais d’une fusillade nourrie non seulement aux environs du Konak et des 
casernes mais tout le long du chemin que les premiers elements devaient parcourir 
pour aller k leur objectify la erfite de Garantina. 

5. La Commission constate (n® 14) que le 15 mai et jours suivants les troupes 
grecques ont arrfite arbitrairement environ 2,500 personnes. Dans tm pays oil 
I’armee d’occupation est attaquee, ob tout le mondc est armd, je ne vois pas com- 
ment I’ordre pouvait etre retabli sans que les autorites militaires precedent k des 
arrestations des coupables ou des suspects. La procedure pour I’arrestation en 
temps ordinaire ne pourrait etre exig6e dans des circonstances oil de fait existait 
r^tat de guerre. Immddiatement apres le retablissement de I’ordre une Commis- 
sion dont le Moufti faisait partie a visite les prisonniers et en a libere le plus grand 
nombre. 

Si quelques actes de pillage ou de mauvais traitements ont ete signalds envers ces 
prisonniers et, en general, dans la ville, pendant le premier jour, I’autorite militaire 
a dte la premiere a les reprimer. Elle le fit avec tant de severite, que I’ordre etait 
presque completemenl retabli le lendemain. 

La Commission me permettra cependant de croire que nombre de crimes et 
notamment de viols n’ont eu lieu que dans Timagination de ceux qui les ont 
denonc^s. Pendant mon sejour a Smyrne, plusieurs plaintes a ce sujet 6taient 
reconnues, apr^s une enquete minuticuse, comme provenant de femmes d’une 
moralite douteuse. Je ne comprends pas d’ailleurs comment ces actes dont se 
plaignent facilement les Turcs, ne sont pas immediatement denonces aux autorites 
grecques, qui ont sevi avec une extreme severite dans les rares cas oil la culpabilite 
etait prouvee, et je regrette de ne pas ajouter foi aux dires des temoins qui 
savaient qu’ils ne seraient pas contredits, ces accusations ayant ete faites en secret. 

6. Quant au nombre des vktimes turques k Smyrne (n® 16), a Aidin ou ailleurs, 
le champ 6tait libre aux Evaluations les plus fantastiques, d’autant plus que bon 
nombre des habitants turcs ayant fui de la zone occupee pouvaient facilement Etre 
cites parmi les disparus comme victimes des Grecs. 



y, Qiiant a Texciution creee dans le vilayet d’Aiclin (n^ 23), je me permets de 
ci'oire qu’elle serait vite calmee, si les populations lurques se rendaient compte 
qu’une decision fermc de la Conference fixat definitivement le sort du pays. La 
preuve est que, pendant presque un mois, I’occupation de toute la rdgion actuelle- 
ment occupec : Magnesia, Eudemich, Aidin et meme Nazili a ete effectude, comme 
la Commission le reconnait, dans des conditions satisfaisantes. J’ajoute meme quc 
150 zeibek qui ctaient jusque la hors la loi sur la monlagne se prescnterent aux 
autorites militaires grecques promettant de vivre tranquillement et ils ont etd 
laisses libres; que dans presque toutes les villes occupees, la population musulmane a 
tres bien accueilli les troupes helleniques. Je suis done completement d’accord avec 
la Commission de [?que] Tincertitude qui r^gne au sujet des limites du territoire 
a occuper par les forces grecques a contribue a cr&r et a augmenter Texcitation, 
en ajoutant que cette incertitude continue deja pendant cinq mois et je suis meme 
convaincu que toute Tagitation turque serait comme par miracle dissipee, le jour 
oil ils se verraient places dans une decision definitive de la Conference, oil ils ne 
pourraient plus esperer que cette agitation pourrait influencer cette decision, oil 
ils sauraient que I’armee hellenique aurait les mains libres pour dtfendre la region 
qui lui aurait ete confice. La fausse situation dans laquclle se trouva et se trouve 
encore placde Tarmee hellenique est pour moi la cause principale sinon unique de 
Peffervescence turque. D’ailleurs, malgre toutes les plaintes qu’ils ont pu pre- 
senter, nous avons des preuves sufRsantes que les habitants turcs, qui ont qiiitte au 
debut leur pays, ne demandant qu’i y rentrer, convaincus qu’ils pourront vivre 
tranquillement, mais ils en sont empSches par les bandes; plusieurs de ces Turcs 
trorapant la vigilance des bandes sont centres notammcnl dans les regions de 
Pergame et de Magnesia. 

La Commission attribue (numero 23) en partie I’excitation dans le pays aux per- 
quisitions faitca pour la recherche des armes. Ces perquisitions seraient la mesure 
la plus legitime et la plus logique que prendrait une arm^e d’occupation dans un 
pays oil les populations turques Ctaient armies et presque tous les magasins d’armes 
piilds, Gepenclant, sauf de cas isoles oh I’autoritd militaire se vit obligee d’entrer 
dans des maisons d’oit des coups de feu 6taient tires oh elle etait convaincue que 
des armes dtaient cach^es, le Commandement et le Haut Commissaire ont tene- 
ment insiste pour que ces perquisitions ne soient pas faites que toute la population 
turque notamment a Aidin se trouva armfe et le Colonel Skinas accuse devant la 
cour martiale de ne pas avoir pris des mesures pour prevenir les tristes cvenements 
de cette ville, se d&ndit en alleguant les ordres formels qu’il avait de ne pas per- 
quisitionner dans les maisons turques. Les Turcs savaient bien cette defense et 
e’est pourquoi toutes les proclamations des autorites militaires pour que les habi- 
tants rendent les armes sont resides sans aucun resultat, et aujourd’hui encore nous 
sommes siirs que toute la population turque est armee. 

Je prie done respectueusement la Commission, quand elle constate que des civils 
grecs, qui ont vecu pendant cinq ans dans la terreur, etaient porteurs d’armes, de 
vouloir bien admettre au moins que les populations turques etaient au moins aussi 
bien armees, d’autant plus que presque tous les magasins d’armes se sont trouvds 
pilles malgre les clauses de I’ armistice, 

8. La Commission veut bien reconnaitre que I’accusation portde par les Turcs 
centre la Croix-Rouge hellenique au sujet d’armes contenues dans ses caisses ne 
doit pas etre retenue. Elle constate cependant que des caisses ont etd debarquees au 
mois de fevrier et que quelques temoins turcs affirmenl qu’elles contenaient des 
armes. II n’y a rien de plus facile que de denoncer sans aucune preuve. La Croix- 





Rouge helldnique n’avait aucune obligation de presenter ses caisses dc materiel au 
contrdle des autoiites turquesj si elle I’a spontanement fail, c’^lail pour couper 
court aux diffamations de la presse turque. J’ai deja explique a la Commission que 
ces caisses renfermaient des habits pour les refugies el que ces caisscs ont ete 
montr6es dans FHopilal par le Direcleur a des fonctionnaires Cures et mcine au 
Procureur general; je note en passant que ces fonctionnaires ainsi que la population 
turque afUuait dans cet hdpital pour etre soignes et prendre des naedicaments, que 
le Vali lui-m6me y est alle le jour de Paques. Les grands services qui ont dte 
rendus par cette institution i toutes les populations, sans distinction de race ou de 
religion, prouves par les statistiques qui vous ont ete soumises, pas seulement a 
Smyrne mais dans tout le pays ont ete payes par les Turcs par cette calomnie ainsi 
que par le meurtre du medecin Manolas, Directeur de la Croix-Rouge a Makri. 
Dans ces conditions je prierais la Commission dejuger s’il est juste de retenir meme 
incidemment une accusation non prouvee. 

9. La Commission constate (n® 29) qu’a Nazili aprfes le retrait du bataillon grec 
les Turcs ont massaerd des families grecques et pillc les maisons et elle attribue ces 
actes h. la desorganisation et au manque de temps de la part des autoritds turques. 
II m’est permis de croire apr^s I’expdrience de Pergame, oh le Kaimakam et les 
ofEciers turcs ont preside aux massacres, d’Aidin, ou le Commandant de la Division 
dtait dans la ville quand les massacres cn masse ont etd executes, qu’il n’existe en 
rdalitd aucune distinction entre autorites turques et irreguliers. 11 est curieux d’ail- 
leurs que les mdmoires turcs publics dans la presse avouent que les brigands etaient 
les maitres de la situation de Nazili. 

Je prierai la Commission de vouloir bien constater aussi que non seulement dans 
la ville de Nazili ont eut lieu ces massacres mais aussi dans les villages environnants; 
i Aktch6 4,7 Grecs ont lues et le pr€trc brhie vif, k Kiosk 47 tu^s dont un mddecin 
et le pr^tre, dont ils ont prdc^demmenl coup6 le nez, les oreilles et creve les yeux, 

Soultan Hissar 3 tu6s et 7 blesses, k Omourlou plus de 90 Grecs ont el6 tuds, 
70 cadavres ont et6 retrouv^s apr^s la reoccupation. 

10. En relatant les 6v6nements d’Aidin la Commission admet (n® 32 page 6) 
qu’un grand nombre de Turcs, hommes, femmes, enfants qui essayaient de sortir 
du quartier en flammes ont ete tues sans raison par les soldats grecs qui dvacu^rent 
la ville dans la nuit du 29 au 30 aprbs avoir commis de nombreux attentats et de 
crimes. 

Je ne peux qu’ exprimer ma surprise pour une telle affirmation: j’ai etudi6 les 
nombreuses enquetes qui ont eu lieu sur ces ^venements et oh des Musulmans, 
Armeniens, etc., avaient d6pos6, j’ai moi-m6me avec insistance recherche en inter- 
rogeant tous les militaires et civils prbsenls si en vkrite de tels actes avaient 6 t 6 
commis. La conclusion que j’ai tir6e de toute cette dtude est que les Tui'cs, irre- 
guliers ou habitants de la ville, tiraient contre I’annee, que I’armde ripostait et que 
naturellement il y a eu des victimes des deux cotes pendant ce combat qui a dure 
presque deux jours. Je suis done en droit de ne pas ajouter foi aux depositions des 
temoins qui ont pr^sente les evenements sous cet aspect. Je me demande aussi 
comment on pourrait dvaluer le nombre des victimes turcs vu que presque toute 
la population turque a suivi, consciente de sa complicite, les irreguliers avant la 
rdoccupation de la ville. 

Je ne peux pas aussi admettre que les survivants grecs furent au Konak sous la 
protection du Colonel Gheffik bey, commandant la 57= division ottomane. Je crois 
au contraire que cet officier, qui est entre a Aidin avec les bandes, est aussi re- 
sponsable des cruaut6s commises d’autant plus qu’il est aver6 que plusieurs des 
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notables grecs ont ete eminenes du Konak ct executes sans que la protection de cet 
officier superieur se fit sentir. 

Si Ton vent chez'cher la cause profonde du mallieur d’Aidin on la trouvera dans 
I’ctroitesse d’esprit avec laquelle Ic commandement a execute les ordres qu’il avail 
de ne pas depasser au sud la ville, qu’il a interpretds comme lui interdisanl meme 
les mesures les plus elementaires de la sccurite de sa troupe et de ne pas proc^der au 
desarmement, ce qui a permis aux habitants lures d’attaquer la Iroupe de concerl 
avec les irrdguliers. Si rexecution en a ete malheureuse, ces ordres, montrant la 
loyaute du commandement hellene ct le profit que les ennemis en ont tir6, sont 
dignes d’attirer I’attention de la Commission. 

1 1 . La Commission constate (n° 40) que I’occupation du Vilayet d’Aidin par les 
forces grecques a cause de grandes pertes matdrielles. Elle me permettra d’estimer 
que ces pertes, dont d’ailleurs les Grecs, surtoul d’Aidin, ont eu la plus large part, 
sont dues non a Toccupation grecque qui n’a occasionnd pendant un mois presque 
aucune perte materielle, mais aux irreguliers turcs qui k Pergamos, k Nazili, a 
Aidin, ont ete les agresseurs. 

12. La Commission considere (n°® 42 et 43) comme non exacte I’afiirmation 
des temoins grecs sur les coups de feu dirigfe par les Turcs de Menemen centre les 
soldats grecs et qui ont provoqud les troubles dans cette ville. Gependant I’enquSte 
qui a ete faite le lendemain des evdnements par le juge militaire M. Papageorges et 
I’ancien piAfel de Drama musulman M. Naib Zadc bey, celle faite par le capitaine 
Apostolalds et les depositions de plus de vingt temoins que j’ai personnellement 
examines sont unanimes et concordanles a ce sujet el sp6cialement sur le meurtre 
d’un caporal grec, sur les coups de feu tires de la maison Hassan Azap et du Konak 
ainsi que sur le nombre des victimes dvaluces k 40, 

Je ne suis pas en 6tat de savoir les raisons pour lesquelles la Commission s’est 
arret^e k cette conclusion et qui ont pesd sur I’importance el la v6racit6 des temoins 
entendus el ne peux par consequent que constaler cette difference, qui peul-Stre 
n’existerait pas si la procedure etait celle qui avail etd d^s le debut proposee par le 
Gouvernemenl helienique. 

13. La Commission constate (n° 44) que I’occupation de la zone de Magnesie 
s’est faite sans difficulte et que plus tard les rapports entre la population turque et 
les troupes grecques sont devenus moins bons a la suite de mauvais traitements, 
perquisitions, etc, 

Je regrette d’etre oblige de protester centre I’accusation jetee toujours exclusive- 
ment sur I’armee d’occupation a la suite des plaintes des Turcs. J’ai, dfes le debut, 
soumis d la Commission une longue liste qui contenait alors 1 15 Grecs victimes des 
bandes turques dans la region de Magnesie; dans le meme rapport etaient relates 
les massacres en masse des Grecs a Yorktehekioi, Papazli, Yakakioi, etc. 

Je prierais done la Commission, une fois qu’elle a juge bon de relater les plaintes 
des Turcs, de vouloir bien enregistrer aussi dans son rapport les massacres des Grecs 
de cette region, dont la vie vaut bien les quelques ddgats mentionnes, sans quoi 
la lecture de I’expose donnerait une impression qui ne correspond pas a la realite. 

Je ne sais pas si la Commission a eu connaissance, pendant sa visite a Magn&ie, 
que plusieurs habitants turcs, se soustrayant a la defense des bandes, rentrent 
dans leur pays. G’est un fait qui prouve plus que toute deposition ou plainte, pre- 
par6e dans un but politique, quelle est la confiance de la population musuimane 
k la justice et h I’ordre regnant dans la zone occupee en contraste avec I’anarchie 
et la pression des bandes dans la zone non occupee. 

14. La Commission emet une apprteiation a propos des sentiments d’une moitie 



clc la population grecqiic d’Aivali (n" 45 p. 4) rjui m’a foncmeiit Kui'pris. Jo nc 
comprends pas comment la Commission pent prelendre qu’ellc a connu les senti- 
ments de la population grecque d’Aivali, puisque dans les quelques hevircs qu’clle 
est restee la, elle n’a pas cu le temps d’entendre un scul des nombreux habitants qui 
attendaient d’etre appeles et dont je lui avais soumis la lisle, excepte les autoritcs 
militaires et religieuses. Meme dans le cas oil une personne quelconque lui aurait 
fourni cettc appreciation, je crois qu’elle ne devait pas ligurer commc une consta- 
tation categorique de la Commission elle-meme, si elle n’dtait pas confirmee par 
une consultation populaire beaucoup plus generale et plus approfondie. 

Si la Commission pensait un seul instant aux souffrances seculaires de la race 
grccque en Asie mineure, k la guerre d’extermination qu’elle a subie pendant les 
cinq dernieres annees et qui loin d’aflFaiblir ont au contraire raffermi son sentiment 
national, elle se serait surement gardee d’emettre cette appreciation qui est de 
nature a blesser profondement le sentiment national du peuple hellfene et centre 
laquelle jc proteste de la fagon la plus ferme et la plus catdgorique. 

Les refugies turcs qui ont quitte les territoires occupds par les Grecs (n° 46) 
sont retenus loin de leur domicile par les irreguliers on plutot par I’organisation 
turque qui — ce n’est un secret pour personne — se confond avec Ic Gouvernement 
turc. Le but politique en est evident: influencer, pendant cette periode d’indecision 
et d’altente, la Conference sur le sort politique de cette partie de I’Empire ottoman. 

Le fait que, notamment dans les regions de Pergame et de Magnesie, plusicurs 
Turcs sont rentres prouve la confiance que TAdministration grecque a su leur 
inspirer, malgre les entraves multiples centre lesquelles elle a a luttcr : presence des 
autorites turques qui regoivenl leur mol d’ordre du Gouvernement ottoman, im- 
puissance d’agir librement dans les diflKrentes branches de I’administration 
imposee par la situation hybride du pays, preoccupation continue pour la secuidte 
de la zone menacee par les bandes du dehors, etc. J’ai la ferme conviction basec 
sur I’examen attentif de I’histoire recente dans le proche Orient et sur I’etudc 
approfondie du caractfere du peuple turc que nous sommes en 6lat de connaitre 
mieux que tout autre, ayant vecu pendant des sifecles k cote de lui, que si le peuple 
voyait que telle ou telle etait la decision de la Conference, il resterait on 11 rentrerait 
dans ses foyers heureux, sauf quelques agitateurs ou exploiteurs de profession, de 
pouvoir enfin vivre en paix et echapper i une administration aussi nefaste, op- 
pressive, arricree, indifferente pour les Turcs que pour les Chretiens. 

16 [ric]. Au sujet du transport de Grecs dans la province de Smyrne, signale par la 
plainte du Gheilc-ul-Islam (n° 47), je declare que je n’ai pas eii connaissance de ce 
document pour savoir exactement sur quels fails est basee cette plainte. Je precise 
cependant qu’il ne s’agit pas de ‘transport de Grecs’, mais du rapatriement des 
Grecs originaires de I’Asie Mineure expuls^s par les Turcs des 1914. 

Ge rapatriement, si logique et si legitime, devait naturellement preoccuper le 
Gouvernement hellenique qui, pendant des ann6es, a depensd des sommes conside- 
rables pour leur entretien. 

J’ai fourni k la Commission la correspondance echangee a ce sujet entre le Com- 
missariat hellenique de Smyrne, des son installation, et les autorites du Royaume, 
d’ou il resulte que des ordres severes ont ete donnes et executes pour empecher ce 
rapatriement. 

Personnellement, je trouve que cette mesure inspiree par le ddsir de ne pas creer 
des difficultds, vu que les proprietds des Grecs expulses etaient saisies et occupees 
par des Turcs, et de ne pas creer des froissements entre les deux elements a ete meme 
trop severe. Au point de vue de la justice absolue, je me demande lequel a plus de 



droitSj le proprictairc expiilsc el desiranl rcinlcgi'er son foyer ou celui qui I’occupe 
arbitrairemcnt el quel serait le jugement d’un tribunal dans un pared cas; au point 
de vue politique elle n’a pas el6 appreciee puisque non seulement les Turcs basent 
des plaintcs memc a ce sujet, mais iJs en piofitent encore pour prdtendre et vouloir 
persuader le rnondc entier qu’ils ont la supdriorite numerique dans la region, et ils 
sont peut-etre crus par ceux qui, traversant le pays, voient des villages grecs, dont 
les habitants sont encore en exil ou ont peri dans I’interieur de I’Asie Mineure, 
habites par des Turcs. 

17. Je voudrais prier la Commission de vouloir bien, k cote des faits etablis 
contenus dans son expose, relater aussi les nombreux meurtres commis par les 
Turcs contre la population grecque non seulement dans les endroits oil elle a pre- 
cede a son enquete, mais aussi dans des regions oil I’armee hellenique n’a jamais 
mis le pied et ou, par consequent, les responsabilites ne peuvent pas etre brouilldes : 
47 a Philadelfia et regions voisines, i lo-i 15 au sud du M6andre, 14 a Makri, etc., 
qui sont contenus avec les noms et les dates dans les documents que j’ai eu I’honneur 
de soumettre des le premier jour k la Commission. 

Je me permets de resumer: 

1° L’occupation militaire etait impos^e pour r^tablir I’ordre, sauver ce qui 
restait des populations chretiennes pers^cutees, exilees, massacides pendant cinc| 
ans et pour prevenir une nouvelle explosion de fanatisme turc. 

2° <^ue tous les evenements qui ont eu des consequences regrettables ont eu lieu 
aprfes une attaque des Turcs contre I’armee hellkne; 

3° Qtie les autorit^s hell6niqucs non seulement ont agi partout promptement 
pour retablir I’ordre, mais meme j’osc dire ont monlre et montrenl unc favour pour 
la population musulmane; 

4° Que meme les fautes de prevision du Commandement grec a Smyrne peuvent 
jusqu’k un certain point etre expliqu6es si Ton pense que personne, ni le repr(§- 
sentant de la Gikce ni ceux de I’Entente k Smyrne, ne s’attendaient pas k I’attaque 
de la part des Turcs et n’ont pris aucune mesure efficace pour dloigner les tioupes 
turques et emp^cher les rassemblements et la circulation du peuplc; 

5° Un ordre parfait rkgne dans la zone occupee par I’armee hellenique, une 
anarchic complete en dehors de cette zone. 

Colonel Alexandre Mazarakis, 
Delegui du Goiwernement helUnique. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, U II oclobre iQig. 

Document 6 

II. Btablissemmt des Responsabilites 

CONSTANTINOPLE, le II octobre igig. 

N° I . — L’enquSte a prouve que depuis I’armistice, la situation generale des 
Chretiens dans le Vilayet d’Aidin 6tail satisfaisante. Leur securite n’etait pas 
menaede. 

Si I’ordre d’occupation de Smyrne a ete donne par la Conference de la Paix a la 
suite de renseignements inexacts, la responsabilitd premiere des evenements in- 
combe aux individualites ou aux Gouvernements qui ont etabli ou transmis sans 
les verifier des renseignements de ce genre tels que ceux dont il est parld au n° i des 
points etablis. (Le General reprdsentant italien renouvelle k ce sujet les reserves 
qui sont inserdes au proces-verbal de la 37® seance.)^'* 





N° 2 . — La cause initiale des evdnemenls doit etre recherchde dans les haines de 
religion. Les Grecs n’ont rien fait pour en empccher Ics manifestations. Leur occu- 
pation, loin de se presenter comme I’execution d’une mission civilisatrie'e, a pris 
imm^diatement I’aspect d’une conquete et d’une croisade. 

N® 3. — La responsabilite des fails qui se sont passes a Smyrna les 15 et 16 mai, 
ainsi que dans les environs immddials de la ville au cours des premieres journ^es qui 
ont suivi ce ddbarquement, incombe au Gommandement mililaire supdrieur grec 
ainsi qu’a certains officiers qui ont manque a leur devoir. 

Le Gouvernement grec a reconnu cette responsabilite par les sanctions qu’il a 
prises. 

Une part de responsabilite incombe toutefois aux autorites turques de Smyrne 
qui n’ont pris aucune mesure pour empecher 1’ Evasion et I’armement des prison- 
niers de droit commun avant I’arrivee des Grecs. 

N° 4., — Dans la personne de la Haute Autorite civile qui le represente a Smyrne, 
le Gouvernement hellenique est responsable des troubles graves qui ont ensanglante 
la zone interieure du pays pendant I’avance des troupes grecques parce que ; 

a) L’autorite susviscc ne s’est pas conformde aux instructions du Conseil supreme 
donn^es par le telegramme du 7/20 mai de M. Veniselos. Sans avoir demande 
aucune autorisation au repr^sentant de I’Entente elle a permis au Gommandement 
militaire de donner le 10/23 mai I’ordre d’envoyer des troupes a Aidin-Magn^sie 
et Kassaba en dehors des limites du Sandjak de Smyrne. 

b) La m6me autoritd a volontairement laisse les populations dans I’ignorance de 
I’etendue de I’occupation. Elle a ainsi contribue k augmenter la surexcitation des 
habitants musulmans et par suite les ddsordres. 

N° 5. — La responsabilit6 des autoril6s sup6rieures grecques est engagee par le 
fait qu’elles ont permis la circulation de civils armes dans le pays. 

Pour quelques-unes de leurs opdrations militaires ou de police, elles ont m^me 
tol 6 r 6 1 ’emploi de ces civils armes en mdme temps que celui des troupes rdguli^res. 

N° 6. — La cause premiere des troubles qui se sont produits dans la vall6e du 
Mdandre rdsulte de I’occupation m6me, faite sans justification. 

Les fails regrettables qui ont accompagn^ la marche et l’6tabli5scment des 
troupes grecques, sont la consequence de I’^tat de guerre dans lequel s’est trouve 
le pays d^s que ces troupes ont avance. 

Les haines qui existent depuis des siecles entre Turcs et Grecs en ont incontesta- 
blement augmente la frequence et la sauvagerie. 

Les Grecs ne sauraient, en toute justice, en dtre rendus seuls responsables. 

Les memes considerations s’appliquent aux evenements qui se sont deroules dans 
les regions de Pergame et aux environs de Magnesie et d’Eudemich. 

N“ 7 ’ — Les Grecs sont au contraire seuls responsables du massacre de Menemen. 
Ge massacre n’a pas etd prepare. Mais le Gommandement grec connaissant I’etat 
de surexcitation de ses troupes a la suite de I’affaire de Pergame aurait du et pu 
prendre des dispositions pour remettre en mains des troupes auxquelles I’^nerve- 
ment, la fatigue et la peur ont fait commettre, sans aucune provocation, un veri- 
table massacre de civils turcs sans defense. 

Les officiers grecs presents a M6nemen ont completement manque h leurs devoirs. 
N° 8. — Bien que la situation actuelle soit meilleure, le calme n’est pas encore 
retabli dans le Vilayet d’Aidin. 

Presque toutes les transactions commerciales avec I’interieur de I’Anatolie sont 
arrfetees. 

Cette situation est incontestablement le r^sultat de roccupation et de I’etat de 
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guerre qui pcrsisle ciilre Ics irrcguliers tui’cs cl les troupes grecques, bien quo cclles-ci 
n’ctendcnl plus leur zone d’occupation. 

Les chefs du mouvcmcnt national lure, C[ui agissenl de concert avec d’anciens 
chefs de bandcs dc brigands, n’ont pas loujoui's une autorite sulBsante sur leurs 
forces pour les empecher de se livrer quelquefois a des incursions. II en resultc 
qu’une part de responsabilite leur incombe en ce qui concerne la situation actuellc 
du pays. 

Derriere leur responsabilite apparait celle du Gouvernement lure qui, jusqu’a ce 
jour, n’avait aucune autorite sur les chefs du mouvement national. 

Les Membres de la Commission: 

Mark Bristol, Bunoust, A. Dall’Olio, R. H. Hare. 


Document 7 


Trente-seplieme seance 

Le General Dall’Olio fait la communication suivante: 


Le 2 octobre ipig- 


La Commission d’enquete doit examiner les faits qui ont accompagne et suivi 
I’occupation des troupes grecques dans les regions de Smyrne, Aidin et Aivali, 
indiques en particulier dans la protestation adress^e a la Conference de Paris par le 
Gheik-ul-Islam.'^ Par consequent, et puisque ces instructions sont renforcees par 
la prescription c^ue la periode a examiner est comprise entre Poccupation hellenique 
et le 26 ou 29 juillet, je ne suis pas d’avis qu’on doit parler des raisons qui ont 
motive le d6barcjuement et Poccupation des forts. Cette question n’est pas du 
ressort de la Commission d’enquete, mais de la Conference, et par conseepent, je 
crois de mon devoir de maintenir inon point de vue, et je prie vivement mes 
collegties de bien vouloir reconnaitre les raisons presentees par moi a ce sujet. 

En tout cas, je prie que cette ddclaration qui a un caractfere gdndral de reserve, 
soit inscrite dans le proces-vcrbal. 


Document 8 

III. Conclusions presentees par la Commission 

CONSTANTINOPLE, le Tj oclobie igig. 

1 . — La situation cr66e a Smyrne et dans le Vilayet d’Aidin par Poccupation 
hellenique est fausse parce que: 

a] L’occupation, qui n’avait en principe pour but que le maintien de Pordre, 
presente en rhalit^ toutes les formes d’une annexion. 

Le Haut Commissaire grec exerce seul une autorite efficace. 

Les autorites turques qui sont restees en fonction n’ont plus aucun pouvoir rdel. 
Elies ne re5oivent plus d’ordre de Constantinople et par suite de la disparition 
presque complete de la police et de la gendarmerie turques elles n’ont plus les 
moyens n6cessaires k Pexecution de leurs decisions; 

b) L’occupalion impose a la Grece des sacrifices militaires considerables hors de 
proportions avec la mission a remplir si cette mission est temporaire et ne doit avoir 
pour but que le maintien de Pordre; 
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c) Elle est incompallble, dans sa forme acluelle, avec le retour de I’ordre et de la 
tranquillite dont les populations, menacces par la famine, out grand Ijcsoin. 

II. — La Commission estime: 

а) Qjie si Toccupation militaire du pays nc doit avoir pour but que le maintien 
de la sdcurite et de I’ordre public, cetle occupation ne doit pas dtre confiee aux 
troupes grecques, mais aux troupes allidcs, sous I’afltoritd du Gommandement 
superieur allie en Asie-Mineure; 

б) Que I’occupation par les Grecs seuls nc doit dtre maintenue que si la Confe- 
rence de la Paix est r6solue ii prononcer I’annexion complete et d6finitive du pays 
a la Grece. 

Dans cc cas la liberte d’action devra etre laissee au Gommandement grec vis-a-vis 
des forces turquesj 

c) Que I’annexion pure et simple envisagee ci-dessus serait contraire au principe 
proclaraant le respect des nationalites, car dans la region occupde, en dehors de la 
ville meme de Smyrne et d’Aivali, la predominance de I’dlement turc sur 1’ element 
grec est incontestable. 

II est du devoir de la Commission de faire remarquer que le sentiment national 
turc, qui a dejci manifest^ sa resistance, n’acceptera pas cette annexion. line eddera 
qu’a la force, e’est-a-dire devant une expedition militaire que la Grdce seule ne 
pourrait conduire avec quelque chance de succes. 

III. — Dans ces conditions, la Commission propose les mesures suivantes; 

a) Faire relever le plus tot possible tout ou partie \sic\ des troupes grecques par 
des troupes allides beaucoup moins nombreuses. 

b) Si, pour sauvegarder I’amour-propre grec, il est ddcidd qu’une partie des 
troupes grecques coopdreront k I’occupation, rdpartir ces troupes k I’intdrieur de la 
region occupde pour leur dviter tout contact direct avec les forces nationales 
turques. 

c) Dds que I’occupation par les Allies sera rdalisde, exiger du Gouvernement turc 
la rdorganisation de la gendarmerie sous la direction et le commandement d’oiliciers 
interallids. 

Cette gendarmerie devra etre raise le plus lot possible en dtat d’assurer I’ordre 
dans toute la region et de remplacer dans ce but les detachements allids. 

d) En mdme temps que la rdorganisation de la gendarmerie, le Gouvernement 
turc devra restaurer 1’ administration civile. 

IV. — Les chefs du mouvement national ayant afRrmd a plusieurs reprises que 
leur opposition n’est dirigee que centre les Grecs, les mesures proposdes doivent 
leur enlever tout motif de resistance annde et rendre au Gouvernement central de 
Constantinople I’autorite qu’il n’a plus. 

Rien ne devra plus empeclier le licenciement des troupes irregulidres. 

Dans le cas contraire, I’Entenle saura enfin le cas qu’elle doit faire des protesta- 
tions de loyalisme faites par les Turcs, soil par les chefs du mouvement national, 
soil par les membres du Gouvernement. 


Les membres de la Commission: 


L’Amiral Bristol, 

DeUgue des Ltats- Unis d’Amlrique. 
Le G£N:dRAL Hare, 
DMegue de la Grande-Bretagne. 


Le Gieneral Bunoust, 
DeUgui de la France. 

Le G]ENiRAL Dall’Olio, 
Delegud de I’ltalie, 
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No. 18 


ii.D. 88.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Piclion^s Room, Quai d^Orsay, Paris, on Monday, 
November lo, igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison, 

British Empiie\ Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

Fiance-. M, Giemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berlhelot, M. de 
Saint Qiaentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Emphe-. Gapt. 
G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Itaty: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Bliss, Colonel Embick, Mr. W. H. Buckler, Dr. I. Bow- 
man. 

British Empire-. General Sackville-West, Colonel Kisch, Mr. Tufton, 
Mr. Forbes-Adam, Mr. A. Deeper, Mr. H. W. Malkin. 

Fiance: M. Gambon, M. Laroche, General Le Rond, General Bunoust, 
M. Fromageot, M. Escoffier, M. de Percin. 

Italy: Commandant Mazzolini, M. Vannutclli-Rcy, M. Galli, M. 
Stranieri, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 

I, M. DE Martino asked if he might deliver a message from M. Tittoni 
who wished to express his great regret at not being able to 
Itaban suggestion rela- be present at that meeting; he was obliged to leave on the 
tme to the piolongaiton following day and was Still ill in bed. He had particu- 

ZoT!fa7supfem!' be able to come to that meeting to bid 

Council farewell to his colleagues. At the same time he had asked 

M. de Martino to submit to the Council a consideration 
which had occurred to him with respect to its work. The Supreme Council 
had organized a Committee for the execution of the Treaty and that Com- 
mittee, called the Committee of Ambassadors, although other than Ambas- 
sadors might sit upon it, was to be entrusted with everything concerning the 
execution of the treaties;' the Supreme Council, on the other hand was en- 
trusted with all work preparatory to the same treaties. In order to facilitate 
this division of labour and inasmuch as the large questions were at the moment 
not ready for settlement — such as the Treaty with Hungary, the question of 
the former Ottoman Empire and the Adriatic question — M. Tittoni wished 
to ask the Council to consider the possibility of adjourning, after the signature 
of the Bulgarian Treaty, until one of those questions should be ready for 
settlement. In the meanwhile all remaining unfinished work relative to the 
execution of the treaties could be entrusted to the Committee of Ambassadors. 

M. Clemenceau replied that this question could not be raised without 
’ See Vol. I, No. 31, minute i, 
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tlic consent of the Governments concerned. Of course three questions were 
raised by this suggestion: he thought that the Hungarian question would be 
satisfactorily settled. The question of Turkey was a difficult oncj but he was 
willing, and thought it necessary, to lake it up, and he felt that the British 
and American Governments would agree with his views. The question of 
the Adriatic was a most delicate one but it must be admitted that the Council 
was not at fault. The responsibility lay entirely with Italy. The Italian 
Government had been incapable of executing the orders given by the Council. 
The Council had formally decided that only one Italian battalion should 
remain at Fiumc,^ but this order had been flagrantly violated in such a 
manner that it seemed clear that the Italian Government had no control 
over its army and navy. The command at Fiume had passed to D’Annunzio. 
He was not hostile to Italy but he was obliged to point out that the Italian 
Government had not been able to make its orders respected. He had sup- 
ported the Italian point of view in a long telegram that he had sent to 
President Wilson, but he was very much embarrassed as to what he should 
further say, since he had received a courteous but emphatic reply from 
President Wilson to the effect that it was useless to make agreements with 
a Government which assumed obligations that it could not fulfil. French 
soldiers had been killed at Fiume and the French Government had taken no 
action ; but such a situation could not be prolonged indefinitely. 

M. DE Martino wished to be allowed to remark that a Government existed 
in Italy as well as in any other country. As to the point of being obeyed or 
not by the army at Fiume, it was in agreement with the Allied Governments 
that Italy abstained from attacking Fiume. If Italy was confronted with 
difficulties, of which the Council was well aware, that did not mean that the 
Italian Government had not taken up the question of Fiume with the very 
best intentions of settling it properly. The Italian Goveimment had shown 
a spirit of conciliation which he thought M. Glemenceau would appreciate. 

M. Glemenceau pointed out that nevertheless the fact remained that the 
Italian Government was not obeyed by its Navy. The greatest spirit of good 
will had been shown. For this reason no action had been taken as a result of 
the incidents at Fiume, but that situation must be put an end to. The post- 
ponement of the work of the Council could not be agreed to as long as that 
would result in the consolidation of the existing situation at Fiume. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed with M. Glemenceau, but felt that the points at 
issue with Germany and the Bulgarian question must first be settled before 
there could be any thought of postponement. He thought that these questions 
might be settled before the end of the month, by which time he hoped that all 
other questions, except the Turkish one, would also be out of the way. He 
therefore felt that there was no great difficulty in practice; the object aimed at 
by M. de Martino could be met without necessarily adopting his plea for an 
adjournment of the Conference now. 

Mr. Polk also agreed with M. Glemenceau and observed that there were 
two or three questions which had to be settled before an adjournment could 
® See Vol. I, No. 42, minute i and appendix A, and No. 43, minute 2. 
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be thought of. He was of the opinion that those questions could be settled 
before December ist. He also felt tliat it would not be fair to turn such 
questions over to the Committee of Ambassadors, which was only supposed 
to coordinate questions relating to the interpretation and execution of the 
Treaties. 

M. Glemengeau appreciated the troubles the Italian Government had 
had to encounter. However, that Government must settle the question of 
Fiume and get its army and navy under control. 

M. DE Martino repeated that the Italian Government had the army and 
navy under control and was obeyed by them. If it had not wished to take 
military action against Fiume, it was because the Allied and Associated 
Powers had likewise not wished it. They had not wished to attack Fiume and 
a fortiori Italy had not wished to either. The situation there did not prevent 
his declaring that there was a Government in Italy and that the army and 
navy were under control of the Italian Government. 

M. Glemengeau declared that he must formally state that M. Tittoni had 
said, not once but many times, that the Italian Government could not take 
Fiume because the army and navy would not obey the Government. He 
thought M. Tittoni could not contest this, and he wished this to be formally 
put on record. The fact that the Italian Government had to contend with 
a very delicate question was no leason for attempting to place the respon- 
sibility on the other Allied and Associated Powers, who clearly could not be 
burdened therewith. 

M. DE Martino said that such was not his intention, and that the sole 
question raised was one of expediting the work of the Council. M. Tittoni, 
who had to leave for Italy on account of the iDolitical situation, had hoped to 
return to take up the discussion of the important questions alluded to. 

M. Glemengeau observed that such a solution would greatly embarrass 
him in any reply to President Wilson.^ 

M. DE Martino said that he had transmitted the suggestion, but that if it 
were going to occasion great inconveniences he did not wish to insist upon it. 
(It was decided ; 

to take no action on the Italian suggestion relative to the prolongation 
or postponement of the work of the Supreme Council.) 

2. (The Council had befoie it a note from the President of the German 
Delegation dated November 7th, 1919 relative to municipal 
German municipal gie^tions in Upper Silesia (see Appendix A).) 

‘uppe^Siksia Clemengeau pointed out that the proposed action of 

the German Government was in utter defiance of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that strictly speaking the Council could not prevent 
such action on the part of the German Government before the Treaty came 
into force, but it could say that it had already warned that Government that 
such elections would not be recognized. 

^ For negotiations at that time concerning the question of the Adiiatic see Vol, IV in this 
series. 
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M. Clemenceau agreed. 

Mr. Polk also agreed. He presumed that the Council was sure of its legal 
ground when sending such an answer. 

It was decided: 

that the Allied and Associated Powers slioidd again inform the German 
Government that the municipal elections proposed lo he held hy it in 
Upper Silesia, prior to the coming into force of the Treaty, would not be 
recognized as valid. 


3 ‘ 

Mote from the Smss [Not printed] ^ 

Legation relative to 
insertion in Treaties 
still to he drafted and 
signed of clauses rela- 
tive to Swiss neuUality 


4. Mr. Polk informed the Council that he had just received a telegram 
from Admiral Bristol to the effect that fighting between Greeks 
^SmlTa Turks had taken place near Soma because the Greeks had not 
obeyed the orders of General Milne not to advance the line of 
occupation until the 15th of November and to wait until the Turkish army 
obeyed the orders given it to retire on November 12 th, and that the Greeks 
had acted on the orders of their own Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired if this point had not already been raised by 
M. Venizelos at the preceding meeting of the Council. 

M. Clemenoeau thought it had not. 

General Bunoust was sure that it had not. The point Sir Eyre Crowe had 
in mind was the incident at Nazilli. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that M. Venizelos should be asked lo explain the 
incident referred to in the telegram read by Mr. Polk. 

M. Glemengeau suggested that the information contained in the telegram 
be sent to M. Venizelos and that he be asked for explanations. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the report of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion of Investigation at Smyrna dealt with two questions. The Commission 
had been appointed to investigate the complaints made by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam. The Council might unwittingly have given the Commission too large 
a mandate but it had never contemplated that the Commission should go so 
far as to advise it whether or not there should have been a Greek occupation. 
He proposed to separate the report into its two component parts. The 
question raised by the second part of the report had already been presented 

The Supreme Council ‘decided to act favourably upon the request of the Swiss Lega- 
tion [appendix B in original] relative to insertion in Treaties still to be drafted and signed 
of clauses relative to Swiss neutrality, analogous to Article 435 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, and Article 375 of the Treaty of Peace with Austria’. 
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ill an acute form as a result of M. Veiiizelos ordering Greek troops beyond 
the zone of occupation laid down by the Council without consulting it. He 
thought that there was a good deal to be said for M. Venizelos in this con- 
nexion inasmuch as he had sent many pressing communications to the Council 
which, owing to the great pressure of work, had not been promptly answered. 
The Council had ordered General Milne to determine the Greek zone of 
occupation ; he had done so and on the other hand the Greek and Itahan 
Governments, after satisfactory negotiations, had agreed to a line of demarca- 
tion between their zones. s He felt that the other conclusions of the report might 
be accepted ; but he was struck by the fact that a great deal of pertinent 
testimony had not been heard by the Commission, therefore it was difficult 
for the conclusions of the report to be accepted unreservedly, although he 
might have been inclined to do so if he had not heard M. Venizelos’s explana- 
tions at the preceeding meeting. For instance, with respect to the affair at 
Menemen,*^ M. Venizelos had pointed out that the Greek authorities had 
made an accurate count of the victims and found that only so had been 
lulled, identifying them by name, whereas the number fixed by the Commis- 
sion as a result of an investigation made by a French officer had placed the 
number at several hundred. He did not feel qualified to state that a different 
procedure could have been adopted, but he felt that if the Greek side of the 
case could have been heard the conclusions of the report might have been 
difi'erent. In his opinion this was the one reservation to be made when 
accepting the report. 

General Bunoust observed that some question had been raised as to the 
Commission going beyond the mandate given it. He wished to point out that 
the report submitted consisted of three parts : a summary of the facts, the 
fixing of the responsibilities, and the conclusions. This conformed not only 
to the spirit but to the letter of the Council’s mandate contained in its telegram 
to the Commission of July 26, 1919 (see h.d. 13,’ minute 12). It had been 
suggested that the Commission was not justified in taking up the question 
of the expediency of the Greek occupation. He wished to reply that the 
complaint of the Sheik-ul-Islam to the Supreme Council had formed the 
basis of the investigation, and this complaint had pretended that the Greek 
occupation was unjustified. The Commission had therefore necessarily 
examined that question. To take up a question of detail, in an affair such as 
that at Menemen it was impossible for anyone to make an accurate estimate. 
The Commission did not insist upon the exactness of its figures but it was 
convinced that figures submitted by the Greeks could not be any more accu- 
rate. With respect to contradictory testimony he wished again to cite the 
affair at Menemen, where all the Turks had testified in one way and all the 
Greeks in another. The Commission had therefore tried to take the testi- 
mony of the witnesses who seemed to be the most reliable and it had taken 
a great deal of testimony from French, English and Italian witnesses. The 

5 See Vol. I, No. 14, minute 4, and No. 70, minute 9. 

® Sec paragraph 42 of document 3 in appendix A to No. 17. 

’ No. 17 in Vol. I. 
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testimony of M. Laplanche, a French employee of the railroad, had estab- 
lished that the day before the massacre in question the Turks had claimed 
that they feared a massacre and the Greeks had been informed of this but 
had taken no precautionary measures. The Greek battalion retreating from 
Pergamum had indeed been subjected to outrages, but when it once reached 
Menemen not a single shot had been fired at it. Many Greek witnesses 
claimed to have heard and seen shots but not one of them had been able to 
substantiate his evidently false statements. The Commission did not insist 
that the Greeks had prepared this massacre, but it was convinced that they 
had done absolutely nothing to prevent it and that the Greek authorities 
were obviously incompetent. 

Sir Eyre Crowe had never doubted that the Commission had proceeded 
in the most sincere and honourable way, but, as M. Venizelos had pointed 
out, the principal accused parties had not been heard. He had felt that 
although it had possibly been well not to acquaint the Greek representative 
with the names of the ivitnesses, it might have been possible to give him the 
depositions without giving him the names of the witnesses. But even this had 
not been done. He could not say that the conclusions of the report would 
have been different had such procedure been adopted, but it was evident 
that they might have been; therefore these conclusions were not entirely 
satisfactory. When the procedure adopted by the Commission had been 
brought to the attention of the Council it had not approved thereof; but it 
had then been too late to make an effective change.® However, he did not 
wish to insist unduly upon this poiirt for on the whole M. Venizelos had 
accepted the substance of the report, inasmuch as he recognized that abuses 
had been committed and had meted out punishment therefor. Furthermore, 
calm now reigned in and around Smyrna, and in fact everywhere except those 
points where Greeks were in armed contact with Turks. He felt that the 
Greeks had clone their best and that on the whole they had succeeded rather 
well. 

M. Clemenceau wished to ask General Bunoust if he felt that calm did in 
fact reign in the occupied territories. 

General Bunoust said that it did in the town of Smyrna, but that else- 
where the calm was only apparent and might well cease to exist at any 
moment. Furthermore, the town of Smyrna was nothing in comparison with 
the entirety of the occupied territories. There certainly was no calm at Aidin. 

M. Clemenceau inquired if the Greeks had withdrawn again within the 
Sandjak of Smyrna. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that General Milne had established a line 
beyond which the Greeks were to retire,® and they had done so. There was, 
however, a small triangle in the region of Aidin where General Milne haii 
proposed the following alternative ; either the Greeks should be permitted to 
advance beyond the line of occupation previously laid down, or they should 
withdraw to a line behind the one at present held by them. In the latter 
event. General Milne had recommended an Inter-AJlied occupation — i.e. 

® See No. i, minute 3. 
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Greek, I'rench and linglisli — of the triangle comprised between the present 
line of Greek occupation and that to which diey would be forced to with- 
draw. This solution, including the exclusion of Italian troops from the pro- 
posed Inter-Allied force of occupation, had been discussed and approved by 
the Supreme Council (sec h.d. 66),® although he himself had found it 
difficult to agree with that conclusion. He felt that an Inter-Allied occupa- 
tion would be the best solution possible, but it had not proven feasible. He 
was convinced of the impossibility of telling the Greeks to evacuate and of 
letting the Turks in. 

Mr. Polk inquired if the town of Soma was in the vicinity of Aidin. 

M. DE Martino explained that it was to the north of Smyrna. He wished 
to point out the following facts with respect to the region of Aidin. When the 
.question was submitted to the Council as a result of General Milne’s report 
three solutions became possible : to leave the Greeks where they were, to let 
the Turks occupy this territory, or else to effect an Inter-Allied occupation, 
necessarily including the Greeks in such a force since they were already there. 
Turkish occupation had not been considered. But when the point of Inter- 
Allicd occupation was raised there was no longer a question of a line of 
demarcation between Greek and Italian zones of occupation; it was a 
question, on the one hand, of Italian occupation, and on the other hand, of 
Intcr-Allicd occupation. He felt that when the word Tnter-Allied’ was used 
Italy could not be excluded. What had been decided upon was, he thought, 
contrary to the view of the French Government, because M. Pichon had told 
him before the meeting that M. Glemenceau’s point of view favoured Inter- 
Allied occupation with Italian troops. He did not intend to resuscitate that 
question, which had already been decided, but he did wish to say that 
according to information he had received from Constantinople the solution 
which had been adopted had produced a very bad impression, inasmuch as 
it had been interpreted as a proof of discord between the Great Powers. He 
felt that if the Allies, all of whom had interests in Moslem countries, did not 
give evidence of solidarity towards the Moslem world they would expose 
themselves to the greatest danger in the future. He had spent eleven years 
in Moslem countries and could affirm that within ten or fifteen years the 
Allies would have the greatest difficulty in maintaining their Moslem 
colonies. The exclusion of Italian troops had made the Turks think that 
something queer was happening. When he had read the minutes qf the 
meeting, at which he had not been present, he had seen that the reason given 
for exclusion of Italian troops from Aidin was the fear of disagreement and 
conflict with the Greeks. He wished to insist that these fears had no founda- 
tion. The Italian Government had come to two agreements with Greece. 
One of lesser importance, relative to the provisional line of demarcation 
between Greek and Italian troops,*® the other a more general agreement.** 
He knew that the Allies were pleased that this latter agreement had been 

® No. 70 (minute g) in Vol. I. *“ See Vol. I, No. 14, minute 4. 

** A text of this agreement is printed by A. Giannini; I documenti diplomaiki della pace 
onentale (Rome [rgaa]), pp. 27-30. 
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readied. In view of the terms of this latter agreement, which laid down a 
common line of action with a view to avoiding any cause of disagreement or 
conflict, he felt sure that if the Italian troops had encountered the Greek 
troops at Aidin no conflict would have taken place between them. He would 
like to have M. Venizelos himself questioned on this point. He wished to 
bring all this to the attention of die Council as a matter of record, although 
he did not intend at that time to reopen the question of Aidin. 

Mr. Polic inquired if the agreements referred to had been put on record. 

M. DE Martino replied that the agreement respecting the line of demarca- 
tion had been put on record^® and that the other had not. 

Mr. Polk presumed that there was no objection to it being put on record. 

M. DE Martino thought not, and said that he would speak to M. Tittoni 
on the matter. 

M. Clemenceau remarked that General Milne had proposed three solu- 
tions; as two of them were impossible, he suggested the other be adopted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he had asked M. Venizelos if the Greeks were 
certainly able to hold the territory in question and had been told that they 
could. 

M. Clemenceau thought that the Greeks should then be allowed to 
remain at Aidin. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed. 

M. Clemenceau pointed out that it should not be forgotten that all those 
questions of occupation were purely provisional. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed, 

M. DE Martino agreed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that General Milne had asked that the 
Greeks, if they alone were to supply the occupying forces, be allowed to 
advance beyond the present line of occupation, as that was a necessary condi- 
tion of their being able to hold the Aidin region. 

Mr. Folk asked if General Milne had not made it clear that this proposed 
advance would necessarily mean further fighting between the Greeks and 
Turks. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied in the aflSrmative. 

Mr. Polk stated that he would have to make a reservation on this point. 
His Government had no troops to send, therefore although he could not 
unconditionally object to this solution, his Government did not wish to assent 
thereto, and felt that it must decline all responsibility. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said it had been found impossible to find French or 
British troops to occupy this territory, but he hoped the point might again be 
raised and that M. Clemenceau might once more examine the possibility of 
sending French troops. 

M. Clemenceau said that he would again raise the question and would 
let Sir Eyre Crowe know on the following day, but he felt that he would not 
be successful inasmuch as France had no troops to spare. He thought it was 
no use for the Council to shut its eyes to the fact that the Turks would con- 
tinue to harass the Greeks. If troops were sent to this region it would result 
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in protecting the Greeks from attacks which they had brought upon them- 
selves. 

Mu. Polk said that he hesitated to express an opinion inasmuch as his 
Government could do nothing' to help the situation by sending troops. But 
he wished to put himsell on record as insisting that any further difficulties or 
fighting in Asia Minor would certainly make the ultimate settlement of the 
Turkish queslioir more difficult. The Tui’ks and Greeks would always fight 
each other ; therefore, he felt that any decision which would necessarily bring 
them into closer and further armed contact was bad in principle. 

M. Glemengeau observed that even if it were found possible to send an 
Inter-Allied force, that would not solve the question of conflicts between the 
Greeks and Turks. The fact of having [?the]'^ troops at Aidin would not 
have prevented fighting in Soma, M, Venizelos had rather taken the Council 
to task and it could not leave unanswered some of the points raised by him. 
It was perhaps true that the procedure adopted had not always been the best. 
He suggested that an answer be sent to M. Venizelos stating in substance 
that, although M. Venizelos’ complaints as to the procedure adopted might 
have been justified in certain particulars, nevertheless he himself (M. Veni- 
zelos) had recognized that abuses had been committed, and further recom- 
mending to M. Venizelos the use of extreme caution in the future. In the 
same letter M. Venizelos should be informed of the decision taken with 
respect to maintaining Greek troops in Aidin and he should be forcibly 
reminded that all occupation was purely provisional. 

General Bunoust wished to point out that the Council proposed to tell 
M. Venizelos in effect that the Commission had not proceeded in the way it 
should have. He wished to warn the Council that any such action would be 
an impeachment of its own decisions. The Council in its instructions of 
July a6th had marked out the exact line of action which had since been 
followed by the Commission, and subsequently had decided that Colonel 
Mazarakis should not be present at the meetings of the Commission (see 
H.D. 31 ).“ He wished to add that the Commission, in recommending an 
Inter- Allied occupation, had desired to test the sincerity of the Turks who had 
repeatedly proclaimed that they only objected to an occupation by the Greeks. 

M. Glemengeau replied that the Council had no wish to blame the Com- 
mission in any way. The question was whether the instructions had been well 
worded. He suggested that M. Berthelot prepare an answer to M. Venizelos, 
to be submitted to the Council, taking into account the views expressed at 
that meeting. 

It was decided: 

(1) to ask M. Venizelos for explanations relative to the conflict between 

Greeks and Turks near Soma, reported in a despatch from Constan- 
tinople dated November 8, 1919; 

(2) that M. Berthelot should prepare, for stihmission to the Cotmcil, a 

reply to M. Venizelos, taking into account the -views expressed by 
the Council at that meeting. 

The text here is uncertain. ” No. 35 (minute 3) in Vol. I. 
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5- (The Council had bcFore it a note from the British Delegation regarding 
the exportation to Russia of German munitions and war 
Exjjortaiion to Ri^sk i^aterial (see Appendix G).) 

of German munitions o -n /~i ■ j i r it n -n i 

md wai material ^iR Eyre Crowe summarized the note from the British 

Delegation. He thought tlicre was a good deal to be said in 
favour of helping General Denikin but he wished to point out that his Govern- 
ment was already heavily committed in supplying the northern Russian forces. 

M. Clemengeau thought that the manufacture and exportation in question 
could be stopped as soon as the Treatyr had been put into force, 

Mr. Polk asked if it was proposed to do anything at that moment. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the manufacture and exportation could be 
stopped at once. 

Mr. Polk wondered if this was wise. He inquired if any right existed to 
stop this manufacture and exportation at the present time. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that this right existed even under the Armistice, 
Tlris was clear from the fact that the Germans themselves, in asking per- 
mission for this manufacture and exportation, recognized that the right to 
prohibit it existed under the Armistice. 

Mr. PoLit wished to know what the reason was for prohibiting this manu- 
facture and exportation; was the idea that ammunition factories should not 
be put into operation or was it in order not to help General Denikin? 

M. Clemengeau suggested that the Germans be told that they could not 
manufacture and export the munitions and material in question. 

Mr. Polic said that he objected to these supplies being furnished by 
Germans but he did approve sending such supplies to General Denikin. If 
anyone else could supply him with the material in question he would be in 
favour of it. He wished to know who was going to pay for this material and 
how the payment would be made. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that he was not sure. He thought that perhaps 
Bolshevist money would be used in payment. 

M. Berthelot observed that the trouble was that there was no way of 
controlling the destination of this material. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the same group of manufacturers and 
exporters also supplied Colonel Bermont. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that a reply be sent that inasmuch as the 
Council had no control over the use and destination of the munitions and 
war material in question, and could not even be sure that part thereof would 
not find its way into the hands of elements hostile to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, the Council could not sanction the manufacture and despatch of the 
munitions and war material in question. He asked who would convey this 
information and to whom the communication would be sent. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would send this answer to the British 
Military Representative in Berlin, in the name of the Council, for transmis- 
sion by him to the proper parties. 

It was decided: 

that Sir Eyre Crowe, in the name of the Council, should inform the 
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Brilifcli Mililaiy Representative at Berlin, for transmission by him to the 
proper parties, that inasmuch as the Council had no control over the use 
and destination of the munitions and war material in question, and could 
not even he sure lhat part thereof would not find its way into the hands of 
elements hostile to the AUied and Associated Powers, the Council could not 
sanction the manufacture and despatch of the munitions and war material 
in question (see Appendix C). 


Reply of President 
Wilson regarding 
the convocation of 
the first meeting of 
the Council of the 
League oj Nations 


(The Council had before it a note from the Drafting Committee relative 
to the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
(see Appendix D).) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon the note of 
the Drafting Committee and explained that what was pro- 
posed therein was not a formal convocation of the first meet- 
ing of the Council of the League of Nations prior to the 
deposit of ratifications of the Treaty with Germany but only informal warn- 
ing information. 

Mr. Polk asked whether, assuming that the only thing the Council would 
do at its first meeting would be to nominate the Commission of Delimitation 
for the Sarre District, it would not be sufficient to call the meeting for the day 
after the deposit of ratifications. 

M. Fromageot replied that if it was sure that nothing further had to be 
done it would be sufficient. It was possible, however, that many and serious 
questions would have to be taken up especially in the event of the United 
Stales ratifying the Treaty prior to the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations. It was therefore better to take all preliminary precau- 
tions even if they should eventually prove useless. 

Mr. Polk thought that he would have to ask for an adjournment. He did 
not see the necessity for all these various notices. The question had once been 
very simple but it was not [now] becoming very complicated. The only 
question he wished to raise was: did the President of the United States have 
the power to call the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
before the deposit of ratifications? If not, he thought the President could 
issue such a call on the day of the deposit of ratifications and that the meeting 
could be held the following day. 

M. Fromageot said that the solution proposed by the Drafting Committee 
involved no convocation which might be deemed premature. 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that a further point had been raised: the United 
States might or might not ratify the Treaty prior to the date of the deposit 
of ratifications. Mr. Polk’s point was only based on the United States not 
having ratified. The proposal of the Drafting Committee covered both 
contingencies. 

Mr. Polk said that he would refer the matter to his Government although 
he felt confident that there would be no objection. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would have to make a small reservation with 
respect to the place of the first meeting. There had been some previous dis- 
cussion on this point of whether the meeting should be in Paris, or in London 
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where the machinery of the League of Nations already existed. When the 
point had come up before the Council the British Delegation had not agreed 
that the meeting should be held in Paris. Since that time he had obtained 
his Government’s consent to holding the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations in Paris if no other business was to come before the Council 
tlran the nomination of the members of the Commission of Delimitation for 
the Sarre District. That was all that he could agree to at the present time 
but he would try to obtain further consent for the first meeting of tlie Council 
to be held in Paris irrespective of the business to be transacted at that meeting. 

M. Glemengeau observed that he of course could not make any statement 
as to what would be on the agenda at the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Polk thought that there was a great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
connection with this question. It was proposed to be entirely prepared for 
an important meeting of the Council on the day of the deposit of ratifications. 
Apparently that day would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of November 
25th. If that was so his Government’s Delegate could not reach Paris in 
time, even if the United States had already ratified the Treaty. 

M. Berthelot thought that the deposit of ratifications could be effected 
on or about November 27th, as far as the Allied and Associatecl Powers were 
concerned. It had become evident from various sources that the Germans 
would not sign the protocol without raising various difficulties. If the deposit 
of ratifications were delayed it would be on account of the German attitude. 
It was decided: 

to approve the rocommeadations of the Drafting Committee relative to 
the convocation of the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
(see Appendix D) with the following reservations: 

(1) that Mr. Polk would refer the matter to his Government. 

(2) that Sir Eyre Crowe would refer to his Government the question of 

holding the first meeting of the Council in Paris irrespective of the 
business to be transacted at said first meeting. 


7. (The Council had before it a draft answer, prepared by the Commission 
on Belgian Affairs, to the note of the German Delegation of 
the German Dehga- October grd,!'* relative to the organization of the Plebiscites 
tion of Oct. 3rd s-t Eupen and Malmedy. (See Appendix E) .) 
relative to the organi- J|_ decided; 

gfltion of the Plebis- ^ 1 i i ■ ■ 

cites at Eupen and approve the drait answer, prepared by the Commission 

Malmedy Affairs, to the note of the German Delegation of 

October 3rd, relative to the organization of the Plebiscites at 
Eupen and Malmedy. (See Appendix E.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 10, igig. 


See No. 16, appendix B. 



Appendix A TO No. i8 

President of the German Dei.egation. parts, Mvembm 7, igig. 

No. 48. 

From : Baron von Lersner. 

To : President Glemenceau. 

I have the honour to reply as follows to the note of the Allied and Associated 
Powers of October 30, 1919, No. 1251.“ 

The news that the Prussian Government expects very shortly, or more exactly, 
on November g, igig, to conduct municipal elections in Upper Silesia, is authentic. 

In Prussia, prior to the revolution, the so-called three-classes right of vote was 
in force, according to which the electors were divided according to taxation into 
three classes each one of which elected one-third of the municipal representatives. 
Thus, the greater were the differences in the taxations represented by the electors 
of one commune, the greater was the weight of the votes of the superior classes, and 
the more plutocratic was the right of vote. This institution of the former state was 
abandoned immediately after the revolution in favour of equal universal suffrage. 

Although the elections have already taken place throughout the rest of Prussia, 
according to the new form, the municipal representation in Upper Silesia is still 
operated according to the old form. This situation is the more insupportable in 
that the local professional development has greatly exaggerated the difference 
between the poor and rich, and as, up to the present time, especially in the com- 
munes in which are located the mines and factories, the first and second classes are 
almost exclusively composed of the owners, contractors and directors of these 
establishments, and these classes choose from among themselves about two-thirds 
of the municipal commissioners. 

For this reason, and now that tranquillity and order have been restored in Upper 
Silesia, the German Government can no longer defer the municipal elections, 
delayed for numerous motives, and especially on account of riots. This is the more 
necessary in that the municipal elections are conducted in anticipation of the 
intermediary elections for the Landtags of districts and provinces, in particular the 
new provincial constitution of Upper Silesia can only be applied as a basis of these 
elections. * 

In the course of the municipal elections, the interests of the portion of the popu- 
lation of Polish tongue will also be given due consideration. It is known that the 
Polish elements in Upper Silesia are found among the poorest part of the popula- 
tion, and for that reason it is clear that the maintenance of the superannuated 
voting system, and of the municipal representation thereby instituted, would be 
unrepresentative of the rights of that part of the population. 

All guarantees are given for full liberty in the conduct of the elections. In 
particular, the Government has ordered, in favour of the Upper Silesia[n] 
fugitives, that upon their return to their domicile they will be given an opportunity 
to register on the supplementary lists of electors. 

Finally, concerning the Peace Treaty, there is no motive given therein, in 
particular in the annex of Article 88, tending to prevent the Prussian State from 
exercising its sovereignty rights by insuring, until the entry into force of the Treaty, 
the administration of the territory which is to be submitted to a plebiscite in the 
future, or that the question of the elections is to be in any manner submitted to the 
competency of the International Council. 

‘5 See No. 8, minute 5 and appendix F. 
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The German Government entertains no doubt that, under these circumstances, 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers will forego their original objections to 
these elections in Upper Silesia, considering that the Powers have declared their 
intention to pave the way for democratic principles in (heir establishment of peace. 

Accept, etc. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Appendix C to No. i 8 

Note by the [Britisli] Delegation for Submission to the Supreme Council 

The British Delegation has received a despatch from the British Military Repre- 
sentative at Berlin containing the following information; — 

‘There is a definite Group in Berlin known as the Anti-Bolshevik League. 
They meet at the Adlon Hotel. 

The members are : — 

German : — General von Lettow Vorbeck. 

Graf, von Donau. 

Prof. Schiemann. 

‘Staff’ Officers — Hauptman von Lubers. 

Lieut. Banks. 

Russian: — BogdanofF, Russian merchant from Rostow. 

Podalinsld, formerly Governor of S. Russia. 

Beck. Marmarcheff (formerly mixed up with Bermont). 

Noske sometimes attends meetings. Probably only internal anti-Bolshevik 
measures are discussed in his presence. 

This group have been, and still are, engaged in organizing the despatch of 
munitions to Denikin and munitions and money to Bermont, 

They obtain their munitions from the Schilde Konsortium, Schwabische- 
strasse, 30, Berlin, W, 30. Krupps and Stiler have representatives working with 
Schilde in this office.’ 

At its meeting on Saturday, October nth, the Supreme Council decided that 
the Inter-Allied Commissions of Control set up by Articles 203-210 of the Treaty 
of Peace with Germany should direct, if they found it possible, that Russian arms, 
munitions and war material retained by Germany should be delivered to the 
Russian Armies recognized by the Allied and Associated Governments.*^ 

The transaction described in the above quoted extract from General Malcolm’s 
despatch, however, is apparently concerned with new ammunition manufactured 
by a firm in which Krupp is largely interested, and is therefore not covered by the 
Supreme Council’s resolution of October nth. 

It would accordingly appear necessary for the Supreme Council to decide the 
two following questions of principle : — 

(1) Whether Germany is to be encouraged to proceed with the manufacture of 

ammunition. 

(2) Whether it is desirable to facilitate the supply of German war material to 

the Army of General Denikin, 

November ‘jth, igrg. 


See Vol. I, No. 72, minute 6. 



Appendix D to No. i8 
Document i 

Mote for the Supreme Council relative to the First Meeting of the Council of the League 

of Nations 

I . It would seem to be acknowledged on the one hand, that the order of the day 
for the first meeting ol the Council of the League of Nations depends on the ratifi- 
cation of the I'reaty by the American Senate, the important questions being- 
reserved until that time, — and on the other hand, that the designation of the 
representatives may depend on this order of the day, that is to say on the import- 
ance of the questions to be considered. 

a. However, in case the American ratification would allow the consideration 
of important questions in the first meeting of the Council, there would be a great 
advantage in having this consideration take place at as early a date as possible, 
because, if this ratification had to be awaited to prepare the first meeting of the 
Council, there would be a regrettable loss of time. 

It would therefore seem useful at the present time to anticipate the first meeting, 
while reserving the order of the day and the liberty of the Powers to designate their 
representatives in consequence. 

3. With this end in view, the President of the United States could, at this time, 
notify the Powers that the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
will be held at Paris immediately after the signing of the Proc^s-Verbal of the 
deposit of the ratifications of the Treaty and that an official convocation will follow, 
as soon as possible, giving the date and order of the day. 

4. This note might be addressed by the President of the United States to the 
interested diplomatic missions at Washington, and the official convocation, 
addressed by the President of the United States, conformably with the Treaty, 
could be delivered on the spot by the American representative at the Peace Con- 
ference to the President of the Conference, and by the latter to the representative 
of each interested Power. 


Document 2 

Proposed Mote to be addressed by the President of the United States to the Interested 
Diplomatic Missions at Washington relative to the First Meeting of the Council of 

the League of Nations 

The President of the United States of America has the honour to inform the 
Government of . . . that the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
will be held at Paris immediately after the signing of the first Proces-Verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The date, hour and order of the day of this meeting will be advised in the official 
convocation which the President of the United States will request the American 
representative to the Peace Conference to transmit on the spot to each interested 
Power, through the kindness of the President of the Conference. 

Punctuation as in original. 

27.S 
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Appendix E to No. iO 


Proposed Reply to the Lellei of the Geirn/in Delegation of Oclobei 9 on the Qiteslion 
of Eupen and Malmedy, submitted to the Supreme Council by the Commission on 

Belgian Affair 


Mr. President: 

In reply to your letter of October 3 last, relative to the circles of Eupen and 
Malmedy/'* I have the honour to inform you that the interpretation given to this 
communication is not in conformity eitlier with the letter or the spirit of Article 34 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

A glance at this article suffices to show immediately that the intention of the 
Allied and Associated Powers was not to institute a plebiscite at Eupen and Mal- 
medy similar to that to be operated in Upper Silesia or Schleswig, but to allow 
those of the inhabitants of the interested circles, who desire to see the territory to 
which they belong maintained under German sovereignty, to freely express their 
wish. 

If furthermore, reference be made to the reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers made to the observations of the German Delegation under date of June 16, 
igig, the interpretation of Article 24 [34] leaves no room for doubt. 

In the Covering letter accompanying this reply, it is said that the plebiscite pro- 
vided for in Article 34 will be organized ‘with such precautions that the freedom 
of vote shall be entire’.''’ Belgium, who is to assume full responsibility for all the 
necessary measures, will not fail to assumfe, in conformity with this obligation and 
under the conditions provided for by the Treaty, the free manifestation of the will 
of the inhabitants. 

The last paragraph of Article 34 furthermore obliges Belgium to report the 
result of the popular expression to the League of Nations, and to accept its decision. 
The League of Nations, under whose auspices the plebiscite will thus take place, 
as confirmed by the reply of June 16 (Part II, Section 1 ),^° will therefore be fully 
qualified to deal with the conditions under which the plebiscite will be effected, 
which is to be the base of its decision, and to take, in consequence, the necessary 
measures. 

Please accept, etc., 

** The original French text of this note, dated November 10, 1919, and signed by 
M. Clemenceau, is printed in the Journal Officiel of the League of Nations for 1920, No, 4, 
p. 165. 

'5 The quotation is in the sense but not the words of the original. Gf. British and Foreign 
State Papers [ipig), vol. cxii, p. 250. 

Op. cit., vol. cxii, pp. 260-1. 
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No. 19 


H. D. 8g.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M, Piciion’s Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Tuesday, 

November ii, igig, at jo. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Plon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Qjnentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Dr. I. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire : Lieut. -Colonel Kisch, Mr. E. H. Carr, Mr. H. W. Malkin. 
France: M. Gambon, M. Hermitte, M. Kammerer, M. Fromageot, 
M. Escoffier, M. de Percin. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rcy, M. Stranieri, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 

I. M. Berthelot said that the members of the Council had received the 

draft reply to M. Venizelos which he had been asked to prepare. 
He called the attention of the Council to the fact that two 
questions on the subject of Smyrna had not been discussed the 
day before: M. Venizelos, on one hand, complained of the conditions which 
had governed the censorship, and expressed his intention of establishing a 
Greek censorship at Smyrna; on the other hand, the Inter-Allied High 
Commissioners at Constantinople had sent them on November 3rd a note in 
which they criticized the attitude of the Greek High Commissioner at Smyrna ; 
the latter tended more and more to substitute his action as well to that of the 
High Commissioners as to that of the Turkish officials. In the draft reply 
which he had prepared he had taken those two points into consideration. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was of opinion that the question should be examined at 
the next meeting, but he wished to state immediately that he did not entirely 
agree with M. Berthelot: was it possible for the Allies to supervise the Greek 
authorities at Smyrna from Constantinople? Besides, perhaps the draft letter 
pointed out too clearly to Venizelos that he was wrong. 

M. Clemenceau agreed to adjourn the examination of the draft prepared 
by M. Berthelot. 

(The examination of the draft reply to M. Venizelos was adjourned.) 

2. Mr. Polk wished to read a telegram addressed to the Supreme Council 
by the Secretary of Labour of the United States in his capacity as President 
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of the International Labour Conference (see Appendix A).’ Ho explained 
that the American Delegation would not assume the re- 
Communicaitonfrom gponsibilitv for the terms of this communication. On the 

ence at Washington other hand, from the inlormation lie had received irom 
Baron von Lersner, most of the German delegates had re- 
served berths which were leaving between November i5tli and 20th. He 
would know the next day whether all the delegates had been able to secure 
berths. 

M. Glemengeau did not see what they could do for the time being. 


g. (The Council had before it a letter from the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delega- 
tion (see Appendix B)^ and a report from the New States 


Observations of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Delegation regard- 
ing the Minorities 
Treaty 


Commission, dated November 8th, 1919, (see Appendix G).'* 
M. Kammerer read and commented upon the report of 
the Commission, and upon the draft letter to the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Delegation appended to said report. He wished to 
call the attention of the Council to the fact that the Com- 


mission had been unanimous in thinking that it was satisfactory to send to the 
Serb Delegation a reply which would interpret the Treaty. The only dis- 
agreement was on one point. The drafting of Article ii in the Serbian 


‘ Not printed. The telegram in question, dated from Washington on November 8, 1919, 
read as follows: ‘The officers of the International Labour Conference at Washington are 
authorized to state that the Conference considers that it is of the highest importance for the 
success and value of the work of the Conference, that the German and Austrian Delegations 
should participate in all deliberations and decisions in regard to the questions on the agenda. 
They would recall the fact that the decision in. favour of the participations of these nations 
was approved hy the whole conference with only one dissentient vote. 

‘The Conference can hardly prolong its sittings beyond the end of November. 

‘They would therefore request the Supreme Council to take such action as will (facilitate) 
the arrival of the German and Austrian Delegations at Washington at the earliest possible 
moment. 

‘They also thinlc that they should point out that engagements have been entered into at 
Paris in this matter. W. B, Wilson, President, H. B. Butler, Secretary-General.’ 

^ Not printed. This letter to M. Clemenceau, dated at Paris, November 5, igig, was 
in two parts. The first concerned the treaty of peace with Austria and stated that ‘although 
several of our very important requests have not been admitted in the Treaty with Austria, 
the Royal Government is ready to sacrifice them to the general interest, in order not to 
create difficulties for the Peace Conference. Yet this Delegation considers it necessary to 
draw the careful attention of the Supreme Council to an economic question of vital interest 
to our country and which should be discussed now, it being in close connexion with the 
Treaty of Peace with Austria.’ This question concerned the assignment to Yugoslavia of 
a just and adequate proportion of the tonnage of the former Austro-Hungarian merchant 
fleet. The matter was considered by the Supreme Council under minute 4 below (not 
printed); it was decided that the Reparation Commission should be requested to hear a 
Yugoslav representative regarding such distribution of shipping between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, and that the ‘Commission be informed that it is the desire of the Supreme Council 
that the Yugo-Slav request be considered with the utmost care.’ 

The second part of the Yugoslav letter concerned the Minorities Convention and is 
printed with minor verbal variation by D. H. Miller, op. dt., vol. xiii, pp. 508-ig. 

3 Not printed. This report is printed with minor verbal variation, ibid., vol. xiii, 
PP’ 5i5-t9. 
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Treaty was difl'crcHt from the coi'rcsponding article in the otlrer Minorities 
Treaty. Following M. Tiltoni’s suggestion, the Supreme Council had indeed 
decided on September ist to replace in the article in question, for the 
Serbian Treaty, the words ‘proceder de telle maniere’ by the words ‘prendre 
telles mesurcs.’+ On the other hand, the corresponding English text was 
the same in all the Treaties, viz; ‘take such action.’ The majority was of the 
opinion that this difference in the drafting of the French text did not alter the 
sense and that nothing opposed itself to their informing the Serbs thereof. 
On the contrary, the Italian Delegation was of the opinion that it would be 
wiser to abide, without further explanation, with the decision of the Supreme 
Council. On the whole, they believed that their reply was of such a nature as 
to satisfy the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation, except with regard to the 
Macedonian question. However, one difficulty still remained ; it was likely 
that the Serbian Delegation might feel it hard to accept the decision of 
the Council which asked that it should recognize the right of option under the 
conditions provided in Article 4, for persons of Turkish nationality. The 
Serb-Croat-Slovcne Delegation would perhaps put forward objections on this 
point. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether there were any reasons to believe that the 
Serbs would make difficulties on this point. 

M. Kammerer said that in a private conversation, at a time when the 
question of a special clause on the subject had come up in the Minorities 
Treaty, M. Trumbic had expressed some doubt. He thought that the 
Belgrade government would lind it easier to make a simple declaration. 

Mr. Polk said he approved the report of the Commission; but asked 
whether it would not be easier to obtain the assent of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
Delegation if they were to give M. Trumbic the satisfaction of being heard 
by the Council. This would facilitate his task in his own country, for it 
could not then be said that the Conference had refused to hear the Serb 
Delegation. 

M. Kammerer said that from the very beginning the New States Com- 
mission had decided to hear no one. 

Mr. Polk remarked that one of the grievances of the Roumanians, which 
was unjustified, was that they had not been heard by the Council. He did 
not wish to insist, but they might give them such satisfaction if they were 
heard; this might be the best way of obtaining their signature. 

M. Clemenceau asked whether this might not be the source of further 
delays. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the Commission felt sure that the Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene Delegation would be content purely and simply with the letter which 
was going to be sent. 

M. Kammerer answered that except with regard to Article 4, they had 
every reason to think the Serbs would sign. It might perhaps be wise to send 
them immediately the letter which the Commission had prepared ; if they 
had any objections to make, the Council might hear them. 

■* See Vol. I, No. 48, minute i. 
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M. Clemenceau asked whether the Italian Delegation maintained its 
reservations regarding article 1 1 . 

M. DE Martino stated that they did not insist for the sake of conciliation, 
but it was understood that the two expressions were of the same value ; one 
could not conceive an intervention of the League of Nations if the League 
could not take such measures as might be opportune. 

It was decided: 

( 1 ) to approve the report presented by the New Stales Commission rrith 

regard to the observations of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene Delegation 
on the Minorities Treaty; 

( 2 ) that the President of the Conference should send to that Delegation 

the draft reply as prepared by the New States Commission. 


[Not printed] s 

Alloimeni of merchant 
tonnage to Italy and 
the Serbo-Croat- 
Slovcne Slate 


5. (The Council had before it a note from the Drafting Committee dated 
November 7th, 1919 (see Appendix D).) 

Removal 0/ German Fromageot read and commented upon the note of the 

Dantgjig Drafting Committee. _ 

M. Clemenoeau wished to ask who would make the dis- 
tinction between German Government property and private property. 

M. Fromageot answered that tliis distinction should not be very difficult 
to make. 

Mr. PoLlc inquired whether they could not await the arrival of the 
German Delegates to solve this question. 

M. Clemenoeau asked whether they would have the necessary powers. 
Mr. Polk said it was a violation of the Treaty: he thought that it would 
be saving time to follow his suggestion rather than send a new note. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said they were confronted by a difficulty of form. They 
had before them a question which had been brought up only by an American 
report^ which stated, besides, that the Germans had ceased to remove, at 
least partly, the material in question. They did not know whether the 
material which was being removed did or did not belong to the state. 
Perhaps it would be sufficient to warn the German Government that they 
would not permit the removal of government owned material. 

• M. Fromageot said that the first thing to do was to verify on the spot to 
whom belonged the material which had been removed. 

Mr. Polk said that there were at Dantzig representatives of the Inter- 
Allied Railway Mission in Poland. 

M. Clemenoeau said it was for them to give the necessary information. 

s See note a above. 

* See No. i6, note 3. 
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Il was decided: 

(1) that the Inter- Alhed Railway Mission in Poland he requested to advise 

immediately whether material removed by the Germans from 
Dantzig is State or private property; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee prepare a draft note warning the German 

Government that the Allied and Associated Powers will not allow 
removal or sale by German authorities of naval material at Dantzig, 
which belonged to the Reich, to the German Stales, or had been 
requisitioned by them. 


6. (The Council had before it a note from the Secretary-General of the Con 
^ , ference dated November 8, iqiQ (see Appendix E).’) 

Commission charged i ^ v \ i-r / j 


After a short discussion. 

It was decided: 

that the Allied and Associated Powers having drawn up 
a list of individuals charged with crimes to be delivered by 
the German Government, should have a representative on 
the Commission whose appointment had been decided on 
November 7th, and which was charged with the organization of mixed 
tribunals set up imder Article 229 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 
(See Appendix E.)’ 


with preparing the 
organization of 
mixed tribunals set 
up under article sgg 
of the Peace Treaty 
with Germary) 


7. (The Council had before it a note from the Commission on Polish Affairs 
dated November loth, 1919 (see Appendix F) and a letter from 
Galkia Secretary General of the Polish Delegation dated November 

gth, 1919 (see Appendix G).®) 

M. Cambon said that before commenting upon the report of the Com- 
mission he wished to call the attention of the Council to the letter from the 
Secretary-General of the Polish Delegation, The American, Italian and 
Japanese Delegations were of the opinion that the request addressed to the 
Council should be granted. The British and French Delegations, on tlie other 
hand, thought that it was time to solve this irritating question. 

M. Berthelot said that Mr. Paderewski had already explained to the 
Council the Polish point of view. They did not see the use of hearing another 
Polish representative. 

1 Not printed. This note referred to the decision in this matter adopted by the Supreme 
Council on November 7, igig (see No. 16, minute 1) and stated that ‘this Commission has 
been composed of the representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
Certain other Allied Powers, notably Belgium, were alarmed on account of their eviction 
from the composition of this Commission. Besides Belgium, other Powers (Greece, Poland, 
Roumania and Serbia) may have to claim accused persons of German nationality and have 
an interest in the organization of the mixed tribunals.’ The note therefore pioposed the 
solution adopted by the Supreme Council. 

® Not printed. This letter to M. Clemenceau expressed the hope that the Supreme 
Council would come to no decision upon the ‘new plan’ for Eastern Galicia without first 
hearing the Polish Delegation, and stated in particular that ‘in view of the fact that 
Mr. Dmowski is, unfortunately, seriously ill and that Mr. Paderewski is absent from Paris, 
the Polish Delegation has the honour to request the Supreme Council to kindly postpone 
its decision on the fate of the Eastern part of Galicia until the Polish Delegates return to 
Paris and are allowed to present their case to the Peace Conference.’ 
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M. DE Martino said if it only meant a few days’ delay it might be courteous 
to grant it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether Mr. Patek® would be informed of the new 
conclusions arrived at by the Commission. In that case he would discuss 
them before the Council. Or would the conclusions be kept secret? 

M. Gambon said that they were not to be transmitted, but as usual there 
would be some leakage. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that if at each step they were to hear the Poles, 
they would never finish. They had come with great difEculty to an agree- 
ment. It would be imprudent to reopen the compromise which had been 
arrived at. Plowever, he himself did not wish to oppose the granting of a 
short delay of three days for instance. In that case it should be taken into 
account that Mr. Patek would make objections and that he would ask for 
time to receive instructions from Warsaw. (The American, Italian and 
Japanese Delegates stated that they did not insist.) 

Mr. Polk thought they might discuss the report and take a decision, with 
the reservation that they would give Mr. Patek a further hearing. 

M. Clemengeau agreed. 

M. Gambon read and commented upon the report of the Commission. He 
said that no disagreement existed between the members of the Commission 
except in regard to Article 1 6 which concerned the representation of Eastern 
Galicia in the Polish Diet.'® While the text of the majority provided for a 
representation of Eastern Galicia in the Diet and defined the attributions of 
its representatives, the minority on the other hand, i.e. the British Delegation, 
wished to have the question of Eastern Galicia’s representation in the Polish 
Diet discussed between Galicians and Poles. The majority was afraid that 
such a procedure would result in endless and violent conflict between Poland 
and Galicia. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated with satisfaction that the majority had made an 
effort to meet the minority half way. On his side the minority felt obliged 
to make some concessions. Three points would have to be discussed : with 
regard to the duration of the Mandate which the League of Nations would 
give to Poland in Eastern Galicia, he had received instructions from Mr. 
Lloyd George to see that the duration of this Mandate should be limited to 
10 years." He himself (Sir Eyre Crowe) proposed 15 years, the Commission 
had proposed 30 years, and finally 25 years had been agreed upon. He 
would be prepared to take the responsibility to accept this figure. If they did 
not agree on this point the American Delegation would come back to its 
former proposition and the question would be reopened. With regard to the 
military service, he had already had occasion to express the reluctance of his 
Government to accept the principle of conscription m the territories placed 
under the control of the League of Nations. He accepted, however, in a 
spirit of conciliation, the proposed arrangement. Lastly, with regard to 

5 Member of the Polish Delegation to the Peace Conference. 

See Vol. 1 , No. 6t, minute 3 and appendi.K G. 

“ See Vol. Ill in this scries. 



article 16 , lie wished to say that the British Government was in no way 
opposed to a representation of Galicia at Warsaw. He only thought that the 
problem was of so complex a nature that it would be better to let the interested 
parties solve it themselves. He undoubtedly could accept the text proposed 
by the majority, but they should take into account the case where Poles and 
Galicians would agree upon another system; would they be bound by article 
16 , as proposed by the majority? The British Delegation could not accept the 
majority’s text except with the following addition, ‘this arrangement shall 
be subject to revision by common agreement between the Polish Government 
and the Ministry of Eastern Galicia.’ 

M. DE Martino accepted the British Amendment. 

M. Glemenceau stated that all the Delegations accepted the same. 

M. Gambon said that the changes which the Gouncil had approved might 
necessitate some alteration of the articles originally adopted. He asked that 
the Gouncil give the Commission on Polish Affairs the mandate to effect in 
accord with the Drafting Committee such changes of texts which would 
appear necessary. 

Mr. Polk said they were agreed not to publish anything concerning the 
decisions that had just been taken until the text of the Treaty had been 
definitely agreed upon. 

It was decided : 

(1) to approve the report prepared by the Commission on Polish Affairs 

or its majority, with regard to the text of the preamhle and Articles 
2 and 38 (see Appendix F) ; 

(2) that Article 16, as proposed by the majority, be adopted ■with the 

following addition, ‘This arrangement shall be considered as subject 
to revision by common agreement between the Polish Government 
and the Ministry of Eastern Galicia.’ 

(3) that the Commission on. Polish Affairs, in agreement 'tvith the Drafting 

Committee, should modify the articles concerning the status of 
Eastern Galicia, which had already been adopted, so as to conform 
with the two preceding decisions ; 

(4) that said decisions should not be final until a representative of the 

Polish Delegation had been heard by the Council ; 

(5) that the decisions of the Coimcd with regard to the status of Eastern 

Galicia should remain secret until further order. 

8 . (The Gouncil had before it a list prepared by the French Delegation of the 
questions still to be decided by the Supreme Council. (See 
Questions still lo be Appendix H).) 

Cmncil ^ thought that the Russian and Baltic questions 

could not be settled by the Gouncil, Would it not be better 
to agree now that they should be dealt with by the respective Foreign Offices? 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the question of Bessarabia should, however, 
come before the Gouncil. 

Mr. Polk said the American Delegation was of the opinion that the 
Bessarabian question could not be settled at that lime. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe slated they were clearly of the opinion that Bessarabia 
should go to Roumania. 

Mr. Polk said he was willing to discuss the question, but that this was not 
the time to make this cession. 

M. Berthelot said that the question of the Aland Islands had already 
been put before the Council and that it had been decided to adjourn the 
settlement of same until it knew what attitude Sweden would take in regard 
to the blockade of Russia.'^ In the same way, the problem of repatriation of 
Allied contingents and of enemy prisoners from Siberia belonged to the 
Council. 

M. Glemenceaxj said that the Committee of Ambassadors might deal with 
the settlement of these three questions: they were questions of execution of 
the Treaty. It was understood that the Delegations would send in to the 
Secretariat-General the additional lists which they had been asked to prepare.'^ 

Mr. Polk asked whether the Dutch-Belgian Treaty would be ready in 
time for examination by the Council. 

M. Berthelot thought so. An agreement seemed imminent. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the distribution of merchant ships was to be 
settled by the Supreme Council or the Reparation Commission. 

M. Clemengeau stated that the Council would discuss it and refer it back 
to the Reparation Commission if it wei'c deemed necessary. 

9 - 

[Not printed] 

Allowances la members 
of Boundary Commis- 
sions 


(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November ii, igig. 


Appendix D to No. 19 

Note for the Supreme Council Concerning Naval Material at Dantzig. 

The Drafting Committee is of the opinion that the removal, or the sale by the 
German authorities of the maritime material which is at Dantzig and belongs to 
the Empire or to the German States, or was requisitioned by them, is contrary to 
the stipulations of Article 107 of the Peace Treaty, and that by taking such 
measures, at this time, Germany is jeopardizing the loyal execution of the Treaty. 

The same solution would be difficult to support, if the matter concerned private 
properties, and the individuals interested spontaneously disposed of them. 

November 7, igig. For the Drafting Committee: 

Henry Promageot. 

See Voi. I, No. 68, minute 8. 
n See No. 14, note 8. 
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Appendix F to No. 19 

Mote from the Commusion on Polish Affairs on the question of Eastern Galicia 

Movember 10, igig. 

Mote presented to the Supreme Council by the Commission on Polish Affairs 


Question of Eastern Galicia. 

In a resolution, under date of November 7, the Supreme Council decided to 
^ , . , forward for consideration, to the Commission on Polish Affairs, 

thTcmrmssion^ proposition made by the British Delegation, with a view to 
having the League of Nations give Poland a mandate of definite 
duration over Eastern Galicia. 

The Commission on Polish Affairs, with an intention of conciliation, unani- 
mously decided to accept the principle of a mandate, Although 
pn^tple ^ the l^Fe Council the adoption of this solution, which. 

Mandate alone, under the present circumstances seems of a nature to realize 
the unanimity of the Delegations and to lead to a concrete result, 
the Commission deems it its duty to call attention to the fact that no mandate has 
been considered so far for the countries situated in Europe, and that Eastern 
Galicia profoundly diflfers from the territories to which the principle of the mandate 
has so far been applied. 

With respect to the duration of the mandate conferred on Poland, four Delega- 
lions’® were of the opinion that it should be fixed at twenty-five years, 
thbdmdate necessary that the destinies of a sorely tried and 

profoundly troubled country cannot be treated again before the legal 
age of a new generation which will have grown up protected from the agitations 
and the shocks caused by the world war. The British Delegate, nevertheless, has 
declared that his instructions did not permit him to accept an extension to twenty- 
five years of the ten-year period considered by the British Delegation. However, 
lie agreed to call the attention of the British representative to the Supreme Council, 
to the arguments set forth by the majority of the Commission. 

At last the Commission unanimously concluded that it would be desirable that, 
at the expiration of a period during which the mandate would have 
’^ea^ue’of Mahons panted to Poland, the Learie of Nations receive full 

* authority to maintain, revise, or modify the statute defined by the 

Treaty. This provision should be liberally interpreted and would imply for the 
League of Nations the power to entirely dissolve the system of mandate, and to 
pronounce, for instance, either the annexation of Eastei-n Galicia to Poland, or to 
another State, or to choose any other solution which it might deem proper. 


See No. 16, minute 3. 

'5 Note in original: ‘However, the American Delegation desires that it be specified that 
it accepted a limitation of the duration of the mandate only in the hope of coming to a 
unanimous agreement. Therefore, if the British Delegation should not accept, definitely, 
this period of twenty-five years, the American Delegation reserves the right to stand by its 
first proposition, which consisted in entrusting Poland, under the conditions determined by 
the Treaty, with the mandate of administering Eastern Galicia as long as this system should 
give satisfactory results, the Council of the League of Nations remaining free to bring about 
a change in status at any time such change might seem to it desirable.’ 
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DUcusmn of 
Article i 6 and 
of the Draft 
of Treaty 


Aside from the question of the mandate, the Commission attempted to com- 
promise concerning the two points on which a disagreement existed 
between the majority and the minority of the Commission (see 
Report No. 5),’” that is to say, on the principle of the representation 
of Eastern Galicia in the Diet of Poland (Article 1 6 of the Drall of 
Treaty)'® and on the military organization (Article 38). 

On the first question the divergence could not be settled, the British Delegation 
having maintained the text proposed for Article 16 by the minority of the Com- 
mission. He [sic] deemed, in fact, that it was a matter of principle which ought to be 
decided by the Supreme Council itself. He declared himself willing, however, to 
set forth to the British plenipotentiary the arguments presented by the majority 
to support its point of view. 

On the question of the military organization, on the other hand, the Commission 
unanimously agreed to propose a new draft of Article 38, which M^ould give to the 
Polish Government the right to apply in Eastern Galicia the military legislation 
in effect in Poland, with the reserve that the contingent thus recruited would con- 
stitute special units which, in peace time, would be located in Eastern Galicia and 
be at the disposal of the Polish Government in time of war for the defence of the 
national tei'ritory. This last expression is designed to forbid Poland the use of 
forces recruited in Eastern Galicia in any war which had not been forced upon her, 
but it must not be interpreted as implying the interdiction to use the troops of 
Eastern Galicia in a defensive war outside of the Polish frontiers. 

If the propositions presented above by the Commission are adopted by the 
Supreme Council, it would be advisable to modify the text of the draft 
of Treaty, such as it appears in Report No. 5 of the Commission, as 


Proposed 
new Text 


follows : 


.16 


[a) In the preamble, suppression of the clause thus conceived : 

‘Until the moment when they will be invited to express, by vole, at present post- 
poned on account of the troubled state of Eastern Europe, their desires relative to 
the definite political statute in those territories.’ 

(The Supreme Council, on the other hand, in its meeting of September igth,'® 
decided on the suppression of the paragraph mentioned in Report No. 5 of the 
Commission and thus conceived: 

‘Considering that Eastern Galicia formed part of the former Kingdom of Poland 
until the dismemberment of the latter.’) 

[b) Article 2 would be thus drawn up : 

‘Poland accepts, in conformity with the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
under the conditions provided for in the present Treaty, the mandate of organizing 
and governing Eastern Galicia, which will constitute an autonomous territory, 
within the limits determined by Article 1 . 

‘This mandate, which is conferred for a period of twenty-five years, at the 
expiration of which the Council of the League of Nations will have full authority 
to maintain, revise, or modify the statute defined by the present Treaty.’ 


Note in original : ‘On account of the short time available for the preparation of the 
report of the Commission, which ought to be submitted to the Council at its meeting of 
November to, the new text proposed by the Commission could not be submitted for the 
consideration of the Drafting Gommitlee.’ 

Note in original: ‘The British Delegate makes, concerning these twenty-five years, 
a reservation which has been defined above,’ 
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(c) At last Article 38 would thus be drawn up : 

‘T'he legislation on military service in eflect in Poland can be applied by Poland 
to Eastei'n Galicia, with the reserve that the contingent thus recruited will consti- 
tute special units, which, in peace time, will be located in Eastern Galicia and will, 
in time of war, be at the disposal of the Polish Government for the defence of 
national territory.’ 

In case these suggestions be admitted, it would seem that the Commission should 
be directed to study in concert with the Drafting Committee, the modifications in 
form which it would be advisable to make in the other articles of the Treaty. 


Appendix H to No. 19 
Questions for Regulation by the Supreme Council 
I. Special Questions 

A. Execution of the Treaty with Germany 

Conditions governing the resumption of diplomatic relations. (A report to be 
furnished by the Special Commission.) 

Reorganization of the Superior War Council at Versailles to centralize the 
measures of execution concerning the military clauses of the Peace Treaty, in 
Germany and in the different occupied territories. 

Extradition and trial of the Kaiser. 

Nomination of the members of the Commission entrusted with the comparison 
of the lists of culprits presented by the different Powers and to regulate a procedure 
for the mixed tribunals (article 229). Question of the representation of small 
Powers on the Commission. 

Convention between Poland and the free city of Dantzig (a report to be furnished 
by the Commission on Polish Affairs). 

Togo and Cameroun; employment of the contingents for the defence of the 
metropolitan and colonial territory. 

B. Execution of the Treaty with Austria 

Signing of the Treaty with Austria and of the treaties for the protection of 
minorities by: {a) The Serb-Groat-Slovene State; {b) Roumania. 

C. Execution of the Treaty with Bulgaria 
Question of the attribution of Bulgarian Thrace. 

D. Treaty with Hungary 

Question of the total or partial payment of the Roumanian occupation expenses ; 
The furnishing of coal to Hurfgary by Poland and the Gzecho-Slovak State; 
(Article 207) ; 

Exploitation of the Pecs Mines (report to be furnished by the Commission on 
Roumanian and Jugoslav affairs) . 

II. Questions in common 

A. Distribution of enemy ships „ 

(i) Battleships 

(a) German and Austro-Hungarian battleships. 

{b) Reparations demanded by France and Italy for the interruption in their 
naval constructions during the war and for the employment of their shipyards and 
Tnills in the manufacture of war materials for themselves and the Allies. 
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( 2 ) Commercial ships 

(a) General distribution of the merchant tonnage between those concx:ined. 

(h) German ships ; question, of tankers. 

(c) Austro-Hungarian ships. Distribution of the tonnage between Itaily and the 
Serb-Groat-SIovene State. 

B. Cost of upkeep of the armies of occupation. 

III. General Political Questions 

A. Question of the Adriatic 

Frontiers between Italy and the Serb-Groat-Slovene State. 

Fiume. 

Montenegro. 

Albania. 

B. Russian and Baltic Question 

(a) Recognition of Admiral Koltchak. 

{b) Finland (Petchenga and Garelia). 

(c) Aland Islands. 

(d) Baltic States. 

(e) Eastern frontiers of Poland. 

(/) Ukrania. 

(g) Bessaiabia. 

(h) Caucasus State. 

(i) Repatriation of the Allied contingents in Siberia. 

(j) Repatriation of enemy prisoners in Russia. 

C. Treaty with Turkey 

D. Treaty with Belgium and the Pfetherlands for the revision of the Treaties of i8pg 

No. 20 

H,D, 90.] }{otes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Wednesday, 
November 12, 1919, at 10.90 a.m. 

Present; U.R.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

Francs'. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M, Barone Russo. 

Japan'. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt, G. A. Gordon. British Empire-. Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France-. M. Massigli. Italy. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M, "Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned; 

Mr. W. H. BuckleK 

British Empire-. General Sackville-West, Mr. Forbes-Adam, Mr. A, 
Leeper. 

France: General Weygand, M. Laroche. 

Italy: M, Galli, M. Vannutelli-Rey. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 
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I. (The Council had before il a draft note to M. Venizelos relative to 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry, prepared by the 
British Delegation (see Appendix A), a telegram from the 
Smyrna rrench riigh Commissioner at Constantinople, dated Nov. 

3 (see Appendix B) , and a letter from the Greek Delegation, 
dated Nov. 4 (see Appendix C).) 

M. Berthelot read the draft note prepared by the British Delegation. 

M. Clemenceau raised the following point of form : on page 2 he thought 
the word ‘observed’ should be changed to read ‘felt’ in the sentence reading : 
‘It hopes that the dangerous tension which at the present time does not seem 
to have ceased to make itself felt along the limits of the Greek occupation.’' 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that in drawing up this note the British 
Delegation had wished to avoid mixing up two questions ; he realized, how- 
ever, that other questions, referred to on the previous day by M. Berthelot^ 
but not touched upon in this draft note, still remained to be settled. The 
question of the administration of Smyrna was a rather complex one and it 
might be well to turn it over to a Commission. A Commission on Greek 
Territorial Claims was already in existence. He understood that M. Venizelos 
had a good deal to say on this question and it would perhaps be belter for him 
to be heard by that Commission. 

M. DE Martino agreed, particularly as he thought it was time that a 
decision should be reached relative to the relations between the Greek army 
of occupation and the local authorities on the one hand, and the central 
Government of Constantinople on the other. It would be well to be guided 
by the principles of The Hague Convention. On the other hand, it would be 
well to show consideration to M. Venizelos, who throughout the war had 
shown qualities of the highest value and whose difficulties were well known. 

M. Clemenceau suggested that the question be referred to the Commission 
on Greek Territorial Claims which, if necessary, could solicit the advice of the 
military experts. 

M. Berthelot pointed out that as General Bunoust, who was entirely 
familiar witli the situation, was present he might give the Commission 
valuable advice. 

Mr. Polk called the attention of the Council to a paragraph of the draft 
note authorizing the Greeks to advance from Aidin up to the river Kochak 
Chai.3 That clause was a very important one. It should be remembered that 
any further advance meant fighting between the Greeks and Turks. General 
Milne himself had recognized that fact. He therefore wished to ask if the 
Council deemed it advisable to assume the responsibility for such further 
conflict. 

' The last sentence of the sixth paragraph of the draft note. In the text of the file copy 
of appendix A, as printed below, the sentence has been redrafted so as to obviate the use of 
cither of tire words in question. 

^ See No. ig, minute i. 

3 This authorization is not contained in the file copy of the note, as printed below in 
appendix A; the text was evidently amended, in accordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Council at resolution (a) of this minute. 
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M. Gi,EMENGEAtj again pointed out that he could send no troops; he feU 
that possibly the best solution would be to have M. Venizelos withdraw his 
troops from the region of Aidin where they had gone without the consent of 
the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that that meant letting the Turks occupy this 
region. 

M. Clemenceau inquired if the Italians were far distant from the Greeks in 
this region. 

M. DE Martino explained that they were not; that the Italian forces were 
within six hundred meters of the line of the River Meander and the parallel 
railroad. The Greek line was along the north bank of the river. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that if the Greeks retired a triangle would be 
left between the river, the railroad and the Greek line, which included Aidin. 
To the south the line had been fixed by agreement between M. Venizelos 
and the Italian Government. He thought that it would not be advisable to 
withdraw the Greeks from the triangle in question and turn it over to Italian 
occupation. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that he had not made any such suggestion. 

M. Glemengeau then suggested that the Greeks could be left at Aidin, but 
that they should not be allowed to advance. 

Mr. Polk asked if General Milne himself had not said that a furtho- 
advance by the Greeks would inevitably result in serious trouble. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that General Milne had rather said that he 
would be willing to authorize a further advance if the Council was prepared 
for the fact that such an advance would mean encountering armed opposition. 
General Milne had favoured that advance on strategic grounds. 

M, Clemenceau observed that as M. Venizelos felt capable of conquering 
Asia, the Greek troops certainly should be able to maintain their ground at 
Aidin. He agreed with Mr. Polk that if the Council ordered a further ad- 
vance it would be in a position of creating further trouble. 

Mr. Polk said that he could not agree to a letter authorizing the Greelcs to 
advance in view of the fact that the authorities on the spot had said that 
trouble would certainly ensue. He thought that this would be tantamount to 
authorizing the Greeks to advance and conquer additional territory. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the only alternative was to let in the Turks who 
would then unquestionably start to massacre the Greeks. 

Mr. Polk asked if Sir Eyre Crowe felt convinced of this. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he did. 

Mr. Polk said that his personal view was that if this line of action were 
followed all Asia Minor would eventually have to be occupied. 

M. Clemenceau suggested that the Greeks be left at Aidin but that they be 
not authorized to advance further, (This was agreed to.) 

M. DE Martino wished to ask Sir Eyre Crowe if he could give him some 
information on the intentions of the British Government relative to the 
occupation of Aidin. According to a telegram which he had received from 
Italian Authorities on the spot, English troops were reported to be ready to 



advance on Aidin, General Montague Bates, commanding the 83rd Infantry 
Brigade, was said to be in command o( those forces. On November 4th more 
than *70 cars were reported to have left for Afium Karahissar in order to 
transport the British troops. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the British arrangement had been made in 
contemplation of Inter-Allied occupation. As no French troops could be sent 
he thought that the British troops would likewise not approach Aidin. 

It was decided; 

to approve the draft note to M. Venizelos relative to the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry at Smyrna prepared by the British Delegation (see 
Appendix A) after making the following modifications therein : 

(1) on the second page of this draft note' the sentence: ‘It hopes that the 

dangerous tension which at the present time does not seem to have 
ceased to make itself observed along the limits of the Greek zone of 
occupation’, should be changed to read, ‘It hopes that the dangerous 
tension which at the present time does not seem to have ceased to 
make itself felt along the limits of the Greek zone of occupation’; 

(2) the clause; ‘In the meanwhile allowing the Greek troops to advance 

from Aidin up to the river Kochak Chai, according to General Milne’s 
recommendation’ should be eliminated.^ 

It was fm-lher decided ; 

to refer to the Commission on Greek Territorial Claims the questions 
pertaining to the administration of Smyrna (see Appendices B and C), 
and that the Commission should be at liberty to take the advice of Military 
Experts, in particular that of General Bunoust. 

2. (The Council had before it a reply from the Roumanian Government 
transmitted by the Charge d’ Affaires of France, dated 
Reply of the Roumanian November 2nd, to the note of the Allied and Associated 

October soth Powers dated October 20^“^ (see Appendix D).) 

M. Glemengeau observed that the answer was very 
unsatisfactory and was even of a nature to cause anxiety. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed. He felt that the answer was practically a refusal 
of all the demands presented by the Supreme Council. The only point upon 
which the Roumanians had even partially agreed was the evacuation of 
Hungary, and even on that point the Roumanian Government had made a 
most formidable reservation with respect to the extent of the Hungarian 
territory to be evacuated. The Roumanian answer gave no satisfaction to the 
Council’s demand relative to the evacuation in so far as concerned the 
withdrawal beyond the river Theiss. On all other points the answer was 
evasive and defiant. The Council should carefully examine the present situa- 
tion in Roumania. Its authority must be respected. M. Bratiano was merely 
dilly-dallying and playing for time, and the measures adopted by him had 
resulted in deluding the majority of his countrymen into thinking him a great 
patriot. He (Sir Eyre Crowe) felt that if the King and the majority of the 

* The reference was evidently to the note printed in Vol. I, No. 7a, appendix B. 
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Roumanians were made clearly to see that a pcrsistance in their present 
attitude would necessarily mean a breach with the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Roumania’s exclusion from the Alliance, then Rouinania would 
adopt a' more compliant attitude. He thought that in such an event the 
present Government would be forced to retire and that a Ministry would be 
constituted which would see the wisdom of meeting the Council’s just 
demands and would act accordingly. He thought the above considerations 
should be put very plainly to Roumania and that it should be told that if its 
reply to the communication proposed to be sent by the Council were not 
satisfactory it would mean the breaking off of relations between Roumania 
and the Allied and Associated Powers. The Roumanians could not be driven 
out of Plungary by force as the Council had no force to dispose of, and it 
seemed to him that the only alternative was the line of action he had proposed. 

Mr. Polk said he welcomed any strong action. 

M. Clemenceau thought that the action proposed by Sir Eyre Crowe was 
strong enough to meet the requirements of the situation. 

M. DE Martino inquired if it would be wise to adopt in its entirety Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s suggestion, which involved threatening Roumania. The re- 
sulting situation if the Roumanians should refuse to agree to the action 
proposed should be examined. If the Roumanians refused the situation 
would be worse than it was before. 

M. Clemenceau thought that the terms of the communication to be sent 
to Roumania were reasonably clear. They could be plainly told that they 
would be no longer in the Alliance. 

M. Berthelot reminded the Council that at the time of signing the 
Austrian Treaty it had considered telling Roumania that Bukovina would not 
be attributed to it, but that in the Austrian Treaty it would be given to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers.® This had not been done as it had 
seemed too severe a measure to be judicious at that time. However, as it was 
now proposed to exert pressure on Roumania, it was well to examine the 
means of bringing this pressure to bear and a similar plan might now be 
considered. Roumania might be told that her claims to Transylvania would 
not be recognized and that the question of Bessarabia would not be discussed 
until it could be taken up with a reconstituted Russia. He pointed out that 
the Roumanian reply was satisfactory in so far as it announced the imminent 
withdrawal of the Roumanian forces to the Theiss; the result had been to 
facilitate negotiations with the Hungarians. What he was now suggesting 
was primarily theoretical. The question of the advisability of taking such 
measures must still be decided, for when considering the question of punishing 
a Government it would be well not to lose sight of the fact that the population 
should not be wholly antagonized. 

Sir Eyre Crowe reminded the Council that Sir George Clerk had referred 
in a former telegram to Roumanian atrocities in Transylvania and the 
Council had inquired what part of Transylvania was meant.® This question 

® See. Vol. I, No. 53, minute 5. 

® See No. 13, minute s and appendix B. 



had not yet been answered but he had that day received a mass of documents 
relative to outrages in Transylvania, an examination of which might lead to 
the conclusion that the inhabitants of Transylvania were not as favourable 
to Roumania as might have been thought. 

M. Glemenceau observed that two distinct questions were raised. First, 
was there a basis of right for taking away from Roumania the Hungarian 
territories in question? The second question related to the outrages com- 
mitted by the Roumanians in Transylvania. 

Mr. Polk said that he had always felt that if Roumania refused to accede 
to the very reasonable demands of the Council she should not have Tran- 
sylvania given to her. He thought that such action was entirely too generous. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that the difficulty was that if Transylvania were 
withheld from Roumania that would involve an occupation by Allied troops, 
which was obviously impossible. 

Mr. Polk observed that if these territories were withheld from Roumania 
she would at least be in a position of never having been given them. Although 
occupation by the Allies was out of the question, he thought that such action 
would at least have a great moral effect. 

M. DE Martino thought that the point of prime importance was to re- 
habilitate the prestige of the Council. The action proposed by M. Berthelot 
was certainly rather severe. Fie would have to consult his government on 
that point. In the meantime he thought that the Ministers at Bucarest 
might be instructed to take further action. 

M. Clemengeau did not think this advisable inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of the Allied and Associated Powers at Bucarest had already done all 
they could do. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in his personal opinion a communication 
should be sent to Roumania in the nature of a real ultimatum. He would, 
however, have to consult his government before agreeing to send such a 
communication, 

Mr. Polk inquired if it were necessary to send a communication of that 
nature. Could not an answer be sent to Roumania pointing out that her 
latest communication to the Council was no answer at all, and demanding a 
satisfactory answer from her? 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that the time for such action had gone by and that 
the present was the time to act firmly and decisively. 

M. Clemengeau agreed. 

Mr. Polk also agreed. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that Roumania should be informed that the 
Allied and Associated Powers would withdraw their representatives from 
Roumania and that the Roumanian representatives in the various capitals, 
as well as her representatives at the Peace Conference, must also be with- 
drawn. He further suggested that M. Berthelot should draft a note, taking 
into account the views expressed at that meeting, this note to be submitted 
to the Council as soon as the Heads of Delegations had been able to consult 
their respective governments. 



M. Berthelot pointed out that a diplomatic rupture was a serious matter 
and inquired if it was to be resorted to at once. 

M. Glemenceau said that his patience was utterly exhausted. He had 
been long-suffering with the Roumanian Government and had even been 
reproached for that attitude. The Roumanians always tried to prolong 
pourparlers indefinitely, and this must be put an end to. 

M. Matsui agreed to the action proposed. He, of course, would have to 
consult his government, which he thought would not raise any objections. 
He wished to point out that his government had no diplomatic representation 
in Roumania. In the meantime, inasmuch as he might not be able to receive 
an answer from his government until some time after the other members of 
the Council had heard from their respective governments, he was willing to 
agree with the view which would be adopted. 

M. Berthelot summarized the contents of the communication to be 
prepared by him. He would recall to Roumania all that had been done for 
her and in her behalf by the Allied and Associated Powers and would point 
out the refractory attitude consistently maintained by Roumania with respect 
to the just demands of the Supreme Council. 

M. DE Martino called attention to one paragraph of the Roumanian note 
which seemed to him to have some merit. That was the paragraph dealing 
with the granting of authority to the Sub-Committee of the Reparations 
Commission to receive complaints relative to unauthorized requisitions. 
Roumania had pointed out that in this respect she had been treated worse 
than the Jugo-Slav State had been in the matter of its requisitions in the 
Banat. 

M. Berthelot explained that the situations were not at all analogous. 
The Serb-Croat-Slovene Government had never been in opposition to the 
Council on this question. 

General Weygand stated that he had lately received a visit from Colonel 
Dimitrescu. He did not know the Colonel and was unaware how much 
importance should be attached to his statements. By way of information, 
however, he wished to tell the Council that Colonel Dimitrescu had com- 
plained of the Council’s attitude towards Roumania and had pointed out 
that the present Government in Roumania, mainly composed of Generals, 
was only able to attend to internal affairs; he therefore hoped that the 
Council would have patience with Roumania until elections had been held 
and a government constituted which was qualified to deal adequately with 
foreign affairs as well as internal matters. 

M. Glemenceau thought that no importance should be attached to these 
remarks of Colonel Dimitrescu; M. Bratiano was behind the whole matter. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the Ministry of Generals had been put in 
power so that precisely that argument could be advanced. 

It was decided: 

That M. Berthelot should draft a note to the Roumanian Government, 
for submission to the Council, taking into account the views expressed by 
the Council at that meeting. 
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3- (The Council had before it a telegram from Sir George Clerk dated 

. . November gth (see Appendix E) and a telegram from the Inter- 

Hmgary Military Mission dated November loth (see Appendix E).) 

StR Eyre Crowe remarked that the situation in Hungary seemed 
to have greatly improved. He called attention to Sir George Clerk’s request 
that about 20 officers be sent to Hungary to be attached to various army and 
police units. 

M. DE Martino said that he was in favour of sending these officers if the 
other members of the Council were also. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the question of their payment would surely be 
raised. It seemed to him that they might well be paid by the Elungarian army. 

M. Clemenceau agreed and said that he also favoured sending these 
officers. 

Mr. Polk said that at present Colonel Yates, he believed, was in charge 
of the reorganization of the Hungarian Gendarmerie. He thought that his 
Government would have no objection to sending a few officers to Hungary 
temporarily but he would of course have to consult his Government. 

M. Clemenceau suggested that it might be well in replying to Sir George 
Clerk to warn him to be on his guard against a restoration of the Hapsburgs 
under any guise. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that this might be unnecessary inasmuch as 
Sir George Clerk had indicated that Friedrich’s departure was imminent. 

M. Clemenceau pointed out that his retirement in many ways resembled 
that of M, Bratiano. Although nominally retiring he would still be remaining 
in power. lie thought it would be well to include a general phrase of the 
tenor above suggested by him. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed. 

It was decided; 

(1) that Sir Eyre Crowe should prepare, for submission to the Council at 

its next meeting, a telegram to Sir George Clerk in answer to the 
telegram, dated November 9th, received from him, and taking into 
account the telegram received from the Inter- Allied Military Mission 
dated November 10th ; 

(2) that the Heads of Delegations should examine the question of sending 

a total of about 20 Allied officers to Hungary. 

4. 

Expenses of transportation of the Inter- [Not printed]'^ 

Allied troops of occupation, and of 
maintenance of said troops and of Com- 
missions, for Plebiscite Areas 

’ After discussion the Supreme Council referred to the Drafting Committee, for examina- 
tion and report, a note from General Weygand dated November 1 1, igig (appendix G in 
original) relative to the expenses of transporting the inter-allied troops of occupation for the 
plebiscite areas; it was further decided ‘that at the same time the Drafting Committee, after 
receiving from Marshal Foch an estimate of the expenses of maintenance of the Inter -Allied 
troops and Commissions in the plebiscite areas, should determine by whom such expenses 
should be borne in case the local revenues were not in all cases sufficient.’ 



5- M. Berthelot informed the Council that a telegram had been received 

from Sofia saying that the Bulgaiians weic ptepared to sign 

Signature of the Treaty without any conditions whatever. M. Stainbouliski'* 
Bideanan 1 realy , r-.iir..)., 

was anxious to be present at the signatuic ol tlic ireaty, but 

as he was just leaving Sofia he would not reach Paris for several days. He, 

(M. Berthelot) thought there would be no harm in awaiting M. Stambouliski’s 

arrival before proceeding to the signature of the Treaty, all the more so as 

there were several details still to be settled. For instance the Serb-Groat- 

Slovene Government which had to sign the Austrian Treaty before signing the 

Bulgarian Treaty, was prepared to sign the former when the question of the 

distribution of tonnage had been adjusted. The Council had also decided 

that certain clauses were to be inserted in the Bulgarian Treaty relative to 

the neutrality of Switzerland.^ 

(It was agreed that there was no objection to awaiting the arrival of M. 
Stambouliski before proceeding to the signature of the Bulgarian Treaty.) 

6. M. Berthelot informed the Council that according to a telegram from 
Prague the Czecho-Slovak troops had already been ordered 
to evacuate the mining district of Salgo Tarjan without 
awaiting a prior reimbursement of the Czecho-Slovak 
Government for expenses incurred by it on behalf of 
Hungary. M. Benes had desired to remain in occupation 
of two points in the neutral zone by way of guarantee, but if the Council did 
not agree with him he was not prepared to insist. 


Retirement of Czecho- 
slovak troops fiom the 
mining district of 
Salgo Tarjan 


7. General Weygand reminded the Council that at its meeting of November 
4 *-^ approved the communication sent by Marshal 

Foch to the German Government relative to the inter- 
ruption 01 railroad trailic in the occupied regions oi 
Germany.^'’ The German Government had complied with the terms of this 
communication. Therefore, the day before Marshal Foch had consented to 
allow certain reductions in railroad traflfic in the occupied territories. The 
matter was at that time settled satisfactorily to both sides. 


Distribution of Austrian 
Commercial Tonnage 
between the Italian and 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Governments 


8. M. Berthelot informed the Council that a telegram from Belgrade had 
announced that the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government 
was ready to sign the Austrian Treaty as soon as the 
distribution of Austrian commercial tonnage had been 
adjusted. 

M. DE Martino stated that he had been informed the 
previous day that his Government and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Government had reached a complete agreement on this point. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, ffovember is, igig. 

* Bulgarian Prime Minister in succession to M. Theodorov. 

5 See No. 18, note 4. .0 gee No. 13, note i. 
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Appendix A to No. 20 


jVofe to Mr. Venizelos relative to Report of the Smyrna Commission of Inquhy 
Mr. President: 

The Supreme Council has received the letter which you were good enough to 
send it on the subject of the Smyi'na Commission of Inquiry. It has also taken note 
of the report of that Commission, and has examined their conclusions.” 

During your hearing by the Supreme Council on Nov. 8th, you made certain 
reservations respecting the conditions imposed by that Commission on the Greek 
representative, Colonel Mazarakis. These conditions appear to have prevented 
him from questioning the Turkish witnesses, and even from reading and examining 
their depositions. As you already know, the Supreme Council had not been notified 
beforehand of the procedure contemplated by that Commission, and at the time 
when it decided to comply with your request relative to the communication of the 
testimony to the Greek Commissioner, the work of the Commission was already so 
advanced that it was no longer possible to give effect to the Council’s instructions. 

While thus admitting the reasonableness of the reservations which you thought 
fit to express, the Supreme Council does not think that the results of the Inquiry 
can be regarded as wholly vitiated, in so far as the excesses and acts of violence 
committed by the Greek troops are concerned. The Council has paid its tribute 
to the impartiality of the Members of the Commission, and to the scrupulous 
conscientiousness with which their work was performed. 

The Council agrees that the incidents, which took place after the debarkation 
of the Greek troops at Smyrna, appear to indicate an almost total absence of the 
precautionary measures on the part of the Greek civil and military authorities, 
which the circumstances required; this omission was the principal cause of the 
unfortunate incidents reported by the Commission. 

It is of opinion that, on the whole, the responsibility for the excesses committed 
and for measures the severity of which was not justified by the actual circumstances, 
rests upon the Greek military authorities. You yourself, moreover, with the lofti- 
ness and sincerity of your character, have recognized these faults and these abuses, 
and have ordered the punishment of the guilty. 

The Supreme Council invites your most serious attention to these grave mistakes 
and trusts that the experience acquired by the Greek administration will enable it 
to avoid repeating them in the future. It takes note of your declarations respecting 
the order now prevailing in the city and in its neighbourhood. It hopes that the 
dangerous irritation which at present appears not to have entirely ceased along 
the limits of the zone of Greek occupation will gradually be diminished by the 
wisdom and justice of the Greek administration, and through the work of de- 
limitation recently completed by General Milne, Commander of the Allied Forces 
in Macedonia. 

Respecting the region of Aidin, the Powers have decided that in view of the 
practical difficulties and of the political drawbacks which the organization of an 
Inter-Allied occupation might entail, they prefer to maintain the situation as it 
actually exists and the Greek occupation. 

From another standpoint the Council wishes to obtain from you information 
as to the circumstances under which, in violation of the decisions of General Milne, 

“ See No. 17, minute 2 and No. 18, minute 4. 



the Grech troops arc said to have crossed at Soma, under orders from the (Jrcek 
Government, the line of demarkation fixed by the Inter-Allied High Command. 

Lastly, the Supreme Council reminds you that the de Jacto occupation by the 
Greek troops of Smyrna and of the neighbouring district was only decided upon 
because of existing circumstances, and creates no new right for the future. This 
is merely a provisional measure which leaves entire liberty to the Peace Conference 
to settle the various problems presented by the Eastern Question upon considera- 
tion of the general position of the world and of the wishes and interests of the 
populations concerned. 


Appendix B to No. 20 

Telegram from the French High Commissioner at Constantinople 

CONSTANTINOPLE, November g, igiQ- 

The Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople have the honour to inform 
their respective Governments that the Greek High Commissioner at Smyrna is 
attempting, more and more, to replace the authority of the Delegates of the High 
Commissioners and of the Turkish Government by taking complete charge of all 
matters. 

The Allied organizations controlling the press censorship, the port and the 
industries are interfered with to a great extent. The local police and courts are 
unable to function, as the Greek authorities refer not only the cases resulting from 
acts which would come regularly under military justice, but also all crimes or 
misdemeanours and even cases coming under the sole competence of civil courts, 
to the Greek Court Martial. 

On several occasions the Allied High Commissioners have called these facts to 
the attention of the Greek Minister at Constantinople, but without result. They 
request that the Supreme Council take any steps which it may judge opportune 
to provoke a change in Mr. Sterghiadis’ attitude, in order that the Interallied 
Organizations may perform the role which is assigned to them, and that the 
Ottoman Government functionaries may exercise their authority in accordance 
with the conditions covering the Greek military occupation. 


Appendix G to No, 20 

Greek Delegation to the Peace Congress Paris, Nov. 4, igig. 

From: Venizelos, 

To: President Glemenceau. 

I have the honour to call to ihe attention of the Supreme Council of the Con- 
ference the situation created in Smyrna on account of the method employed by the 
Delegates of the Allied and Associated Powers concerning preventative censorship 
of the local press. 

They have been particularly severe in treating all publications favourable to 
Greek occupation. Recently, they suppressed an article, in La Liberte in which 
Mr. Sartiaux, a French Engineer, maintained that French and Greek interests in 

2q6 



Asia Minor, far from conflicling, were in perfect accord, and another in whicli the 
Greek High Commissioner was praised for his action in insuring the public lighting 
system, which was totally compromised by municipal negligence. 

On the other hand, they show a growing sympathy toward the so-called Turk 
nationalists, by allowing the publication of articles tending to excite the Mussul- 
man populations to revolt against the Greek authorities. In this way they give the 
impressioir to the agitators that their actions are tolerated and even encouraged 
by the Powers. 

An incident which occurred last week in Smyrna furnished undeniable proof of 
this attitude. 

The Turkish journal, the Sark, was allowed to publish a signed article, which was 
extremely violent in injuring Greece. This article stated, notably, that the Greeks 
and, in general, those who have fought against Turkey, are, ‘poisonous insects, 
sucking the blood of the Turks for a century and a half’. This publication produced 
a profound impression in Mussulman circles, who interpreted, as is natural, the 
toleration of the Inter- Allied censorship as an indication both of disfavour toward 
the Greek and sympathy toward the young-Turk revolution. 

Greek authority immediately instituted proceedings against the author of the 
article, proprietor of the journal, — a Turk of Bulgarian origin, formerly secretary 
of the Bulgarian Consulate at Smyrna, — and the responsible editor, before a court- 
martial which sentenced the first two to one year imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 
drachmas, and the third to six months imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 drachmas. 
The latter, having a good record, was put on probation and accorded immediate 
liberty. The Fiench and Italian Delegates, at first alone, then accompanied by 
their English colleague, immediately protested to the Greek High Commissioner, 
stating that they could not agree to the actions taken against the publications 
authorized by the Inter-Allied censorship. The High Commissioner replied, with 
reason, that the Greek army assumes a triple responsibility in Smyrna, that of its 
own security, and th[?at of] maintenance of public order, and finally the common 
interest of all the Allies, which is to see the vanquished enemy kept powerless to 
prejudice the Allied victories and resist the future decisions of the Conference as 
long as the armistice lasts. Conscious of these responsibilities, he fully approved the 
decision of the court-martial, as it was his strict duty to neglect nothing to prevent, 
in the zone of Greek occupation, an uprising of the Mussulman population. 
Mr. Sterghiadis further remarked that, from a juridical point of view, the visa 
of the censorship has no competence to suppress the publications of unlawful 
character, nor to prevent the proceedings to which such publications might give 
rise and which can, strictly speaking, include, in cases of extreme fault or fraud, 
the censors themselves. 

He did not fail to add that these egnsors assumed a heavy responsibility by 
showing such great severity toward everything favourable to Greek interest and so 
much indulgence toward everything which encouraged revolutionary actions on 
the part of the Turks. As to himself, if it were possible for him to be disinterested 
in the suppression of publications helpful or in praise of Greek occupation, it 
would be impossible for him to recognize that the Inter -Allied censorship has the 
right to protect the liberty of the Turkish press to the detriment of the security of 
the Greek army and of the maintenance of order. 

I have hastened to give my full approval to this statement and to prescribe the 
proper measures for a checldng of the dangers created by this state of affairs. 

The text here is uncertain. 
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The occupation of Smyrna should have, naturally, caused the censorship ol the 
press to be confided to Greek military authority. Desirous, however, of not wound- 
ing the susceptibility of the Allies, the Greek Government has tolerated the Inter- 
Allied censorship — and it is inelincd to eontinue to do so — but in order to parry 
the serious incidents which have just been indicated, the Greek Government has 
decided to have a parallel and independent censorship exercised by the Greek 
military authorities. Thus, in the future, if the Inter-Allied censorship continues 
to prevent all publications which appear reprehensible to it, the Greek censorship 
can, in its turn, prevent all publications contrary to Greek interests. This pro- 
cedure can be a particular advantage, and is authorized by the Salonika precedent, 
by which, during the war, the Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern armies reserved 
the right to exercise, parallelly with the Greek censorship, and [an] Inter-Allied 
censorship, although the occupied country was Greek, and therefore Allied. This 
system would have still greater justification in Smyrna, as the army of occupation 
is in enemy country, and has more to fear for its security. 

In bringing the preceding to the attention of Your Excellency, I seize the oppor- 
tunity to point out that certain agents of the Powers disregard the intentions of 
their Governments, and continue to manifest, in a most unpleasant fashion, the ill 
humour which they feel in seeing Smyrna occupied by Greek forces. Considering 
the responsibilities which it has assumed by virtue of the mandate vested in it in 
Asia Minor, the Greek Government is unable — despite the deference which it is 
disposed to show toward the Delegates of the Allied Powers — to allow the security 
of its army to be imperiled, or the maintenance of public order confided to its 
trust to be compromised. 

I am persuaded that by these actions, the Greek Government complies with the 
real intentions of the Allied Powers, which for these reasons, should instruct their 
agents at Smyrna to consider the situation with the objectivity necessary in order 
to avoid the regrettable complications which the enemies of the Entente alone arc 
able to take advantage of. 

Please agree, etc. >^3 


Venizelos. 


Appendix D to No. 20 
Verbal Note 

The Roumanian Government thanks the Supreme Council for the expressions 
of friendship and confidence which have been expressed and which are in accord 
with the firm desires of Roumania to maintain and develop her alliance and close 
collaboration. 

The Roumanian Government leaves nothing undone to accord the interests of 
Roumania with those of the Representatives of the Conference in every instance. 

To that end, anxious to avoid any delays which, under the present circumstances 
in Hungary, might aggravate the situation, it hastens to reply to the proposals of 
the Conference regarding the institution and operation of Inter-Allied Commissions 
at Budapest. The Roumanian Government thinks it opportune to not postpone 
[™] their operation until the solution of tire other two points presented in the last 

Intended as a translation of Veuillez agreer, etc. 
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note from the Supreme Council concerning the Roumano-Hungarian frontiers 
and the Peace Treaty with Austria,'* relative to which the Roumanian Government 
begs to again call the attention of the Peace Conference by exposing the Roumanian 
point ol view which it will have the honour to forward later. 

The Roumanian Government is also happy to see that the Supreme Council, 
after having received and examined the Roumanian point of view as presented by 
Mr. Bratiano, affirm that there is not any noticeable difference of opinion on the 
general principle, in conformity with which the question of the requisitions made 
by the Roumanian army in tiungary is to be resolved. 

As to the application of these principles, Roumania gladly accepts the proposal 
of the Supreme Council to have an Inter-Allied Commission instituted at Budapest, 
and is ready to designate a Roumanian representative to that Commission. 

It further accepts — although not recognizing the necessity — that Inter- Allied 
organizations be established at Szolnok and Csongrad without delay for the control 
and verification of the car clearance of the trains crossing these bridges en route 
to Roumania. However, it would be opportune to accord other duties to these 
Commissions and in particular give them full authority to enforce the unloading 
of merchandise. 

Concerning the abusive application of the general instructions relative to 
requisitions, the Roumanian Government regrets to note that the Supreme Council 
considered them of an Importance and nature which correspond neither with the 
spirit of the order or the discipline of the Roumanian army. 

The isolated cases which have been indicated to the Roumanian Government 
shall be investigated and any abuses confirmed shall be repaired and punished. 
However, to give the Sub-Commission on Reparations authority to receive com- 
plaints concerning abusive requisitions would be submitting the Roumanian 
military authorities to an International treatment to which none of the other Allied 
armies of occupation have been subjected. Under similar circumstances, it is well 
known that the Serbian army refused to admit the application of analogous 
measures in the Baiiat, at the time the French command made a proposal to that 
. effect, and the representatives of the Conference did not insist on compliance by 
the Government at Belgrade, despite numerous complaints from those affected. 

The Roumanian Govermnent fully shares the point of view of the Supreme 
Council with regard to the nature of the Hungarian Government and the condi- 
tions it must comply with. Having already turned over the rifles and ammunition 
destined for the police and Hungarian gendarmerie, the Roumanian forces have 
received orders to evacuate Hungary as far as the Theiss. They have postponed 
this evacuation up to the present time only at the request of the Allied repre- 
sentatives. They will also leave the territories between the Theiss and the new 
frontiers as soon as the Hungarian Government is in a position to furnish the 
necessary guarantees for the security of these territories. 

According to the agreement established between the Roumanian High Com- 
mand and the Representative of the Conference at Budapest, the retreat of the 
Roumanian troops will commence on November i o, with a margin of 3 days more 
or less, according to necessity. 

The Roumanian Government is now preoccupied entirely with the work of 
reconstructing the Roumanian countries drained and impoverished by the count- 
less extortions effected by the German and Austro-Hungarian armies during their 
occupation. 

Movember 2, T9b9- General Vaitoianu. 


aqq 



Appkndix E to No. 20 

Telegram from Sir George Clerk, Budapest, to the Supreme Council, Pfovembe) gth, 

No. 6. 

With reference to telegrams Nos. 3 and 4.'® 

I venture to express my sincere opinion that decisions of Supreme Council in 
regard to evacuation by Roumanians, Czechs and Serbians and to action to be 
taken at Prague on question of coal will greatly help situation here. Atmosphere 
generally is much better than it was a fortnight ago and much uneasiness and mis- 
trust has been dissipated. Most significant sign is that Admiral Horthy and leaders 
of extreme left met in my house two days ago and Admiral Horthy’s declaration 
of impartiality and discipline of his army was fully accepted. There will always 
be a certain risk of incidents when Roumanians evacuate Budapest and Hungarians 
take Over control but I had made up my mind as soon as I came here that such 
risk must be taken as nothing can really be done until Roumanians have left and I 
feel today danger is immeasurably less. Inter-Allied Mission of Generals, Admiral 
Troubridge and I have complete confidence in Admiral Horthy’s loyalty and 
sincerity and there is every reason to believe his hold over army is really effective. 

Question of police and gendarmerie is somewhat different. 1 had already dis- 
cussed matter with Inter-Allied Mission and I feel that their authority over police 
and gendarmerie is a guarantee against latter abusing their power. It is scarcely 
possible for Allies to send troops or even police in sufficient numbers and my 
considered opinion is that we must trust to our influence over Hungarian troops, 
gendarmerie and police. 

Inter-Allied Mission of Generals agree but we would suggest immediate despatch 
of 20 Allied officers, rank of major and captain, to be attached to various armies 
and police units would be valuable safeguard and assistance. 

Political situation is developing satisfactorily though there are still many 
obstacles to be overcome before complete solution can be reached, It must be 
realised that great bulk of opinion, mostly ignorant, in country stands behind 
Friedrich. Pendulum has swung violently from left to right but is now beginning 
to come slowly towards centre. But allowance must be made for present state of 
populace and to some extent to natural prejudice, and changes of Government 
must be effected with as little disturbance of populace as possible. 

All responsible politicians, even these in Friedrich’s cabinet, now realize that 
coalition government must come and idea is becoming familiar to masses. Diffi- 
culties now are mainly reconciliation of personal interests and private political 
ambitions. I am not without hope of overcoming these difficulties, only patience 
is required. 

General sentiment of political leaders in country today so clearly recognises 
lines on which solution must be found and general atmosphere is so much better 
than it was a fortnight ago that I am fairly confident that law and order will be 
maintained. Impartiality of my mission is I think universally recognised as well as 
desire of Allies to help Hungary and confidence felt in mission of Generals and 
Admiral Troubridge is a moral factor of immense value. 

It may take a little time to get satisfactory solution and Friedrich may resign 
and talk big but I am now much less anxious about internal peace and quiet here 

This telegram is printed by F. Deak, op. cit., pp. 528-9. 

See No. 15, appendices A and B respectively. 
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and Hungarian forces being used for reaction and oppression. While we are all 
here Hungarians will behave soberly. 

Mission of Generals and Admiral Ti'oubridge agree with terms of this telegram. 


Appendix F to No. 20 


No. 831. BUDAPEST, November 10, igig. 

From; Inter- Allied Military Mission, 

To : Supreme Council of the Peace Conference, Paris. 

The Roumanian Command today submitted a plan for the evacuation of 
Hungary as far as the Theiss river. The evacuation will commence on November 
13th and will last 10 days. The Roumanian representative was requested to give 
details concerning the continuation of the retreat to the frontier, but replied that 
orders covering the evacuation beyond the Theiss had not yet been received from 
Bucarest. The Roumanian plan implies the removal of all temporary bridges on 
the Theiss. The Mission will demand that these bridges and also the pontoon 
bridges be preserved until the retreat toward the frontier be completed. At the 
lequest of the Roumanians, the Allied guards will take over the Danube bridges 
and those which unite Bude to Pest on the morning of the 14th, until such time as 
the Roumanians will have evacuated the city. An Inter-Allied Commission has 
been designated to supervise the Hungarian Government in its disposition of the 
war prisoners detained by the Roumanians. The Mission recommends that all 
war prisoners be released by the Roumanians and given a chance to choose between 
Hungarian and Roumanian nationality without any conditions as to their former 
residence. 

Inter-Allied Military Mission. 

Budapest. 


No. 21 

H. D. gi.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai dHrsay, Paris, on Thursday, 
November 13, iQig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 

Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A. Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

British Empire-. General Sackville-West, General Groves, Lt. -Colonel 
Kisch, Commander Lucas, Mr. L. [A.] Leeper, Mr. Palaii'ct. 

France-. Colonel Roye, Captain Roper, M. Laroche. 

Italy ; Lt.-Golonel Piccio, M. Vannutelli-Rey. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu. 

M. PicHON slated that M. Clemenceau had asked him to apologize for 
being unable to be present at the opening of the meeting. He proposed to 
start with the second item on the agenda, viz.; the draft telegram to Sir 
George Clerk. 

1 . (The Council had before it a draft telegram to Sir George Clerk prepared 

by Sir Eyre Crowe (see Appendix A).) 

Draft Telegram to Eyre Growe called the attention of the Council to the 

eorge r- paragraph of the draft telegram. He had thought it 

necessary to call the attention of the Hungarian Government very specially 
to the necessity of its troops evacuating the Gomitadjes of Western Hungary, 
which had been given to Austria by the Treaty of Saint-Germain. 

It was decided : 

to approve the draft telegram to Sir George Cleric (see Appendix A). 

2. (The Council had before it a note from the Drafting Committee dated 

November 3rd (see Appendix B) and a note from the British 
Instructions to the Delegation dated November nth (see Appendix C).) 
Inter-Allied Aero- Eyre Crowe stated that the Supreme Council at its 

'sionof Con^Un ^s^ting of November ist had decided to obtain the advice 
Germany of th® Drafting Committee on the draft note prepared by the 

Aeronautical Representatives in answer to a communication 
of the German Government dated October 12th. The Drafting Committee, 
having alluded to the fact that the question was already covered by a para- 
graph of the protocol to be signed by the German Plenipotentiaries, had 
concluded that it was useless to send that note.* Since then, the question 
had again been discussed by the Aeronautical experts and the Drafting Com- 
mittee. They had come to the conclusion that the protocol did not cover all 
the violations which the Germans had committed under that heading. Under 
these conditions it appeared advisable to reply to the German note of October 
1 2 th, and he thought that it would be necessary to put the question once 
more before the Drafting Committee. 

M. DE Martino agreed that Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal was very opportune. 
It was a most important point which they should not leave in the air, and he 
insisted that the proposal of the British representative be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Captain Roper said it was indeed extremely advisable that the views of 
the Supreme Council on that point should be made clear. There were, how- 
ever, two ways of proceeding ; they could either reply directly to the German 
Armistice Comnaission, or confine themselves to sending instructions to 
* See No. lo, minute 4, and No. 11, minute 5. 



General Masterman. The draft instructions could be sent immediately, but 
the Dralting Gommiltee was of the opinion that it would be advisable to await 
the coming into force of the Treaty before answering the Germans. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Drafting Committee might prepare at the 
same time draft instructions for General Masterman and a reply to the 
German Armistice Commission, which would be sent at a later date. 

Mr. Polk wished to ask to what extent the Germans could dispose of their 
aeronautical material, balloons, Zeppelins, etc. 

General Groves stated that the Germans could not dispose of anything 
which might be considered military or naval aeronautical material. 

Mr. Polk inquired who was the court of appeal on the military or naval 
character of that material. 

General Groves answered that it was the Aeronautical Commission of 
Control. 

It was decided : 

to entrust the Drafting Committee to prepare in agreement with the 

technical experts: 

( 1 ) draft instructions for General Masterman ; 

(2) a reply to the German note of October 12 th, concerning German aero- 

nautical material. (See Appendices B and C.) 

3 . (The Council had before it a draft letter to the German Delegation 
, regarding elections in Upper Silesia (see Appendix D).) 
Upper‘silesia'’^‘°'^^ elections which had just taken 

place in Upper Silesia were partly favourable to the Poles. 
Would it not be inadvisable, under these circumstances, to oblige the 
Plebiscite Commission to hold these elections in all cases null and void? 

M. Laroche said he had asked himself the same question. The Polish 
Press considered those elections a great success for the Polish cause. The 
German papers, however, brought out the fact that the Poles had not ob- 
tained half the votes recorded. From a legal point of view it seemed difficult 
to annul the elections only in part; he thought it better to stick to the principle 
of declaring all elections void. The Plebiscite Commission might take on the 
spot all necessary administrative measures to maintain, in extraordinary 
cases, the election in certain municipahties. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that Mr. Polk’s observation might be satisfied by 
changing the last paragraph. They might use, instead of saying, ‘That the 
Powers will consider as null and void’, the words, ‘That they will hold them- 
selves entitled to consider null and void, etc.’ On the other hand, the Powers 
wished this note to put an end to the exchange of correspondence with the 
Germans on that question. He, therefore, thought it more advisable to omit 
the paragraph beginning with the words, ‘in this connection the observations, 
etc.’ as a matter of fact that paragraph contained allegations of fact which 

* The paragraph in appendix D beginning: Tn this respect the statements etc.’ It is 
evident from Sir E. Crowe’s quotations that the text before him was not verbally identical 
with that in appendix D. 



the Germans would be tempted to answer. If this omission were approved, 
the fifth paragraph beginning with the words, ‘It is, however, a matter of 
surprise, etc.’ might well be placed at the end of paragraph 2 which began 
with the words, ‘if the Versailles Treaty, etc.’ 

It was decided; 

to approve the draft letter to the German Delegation concerning muni- 
cipal elections in Upper Silesia, with the following changes : 

(1) omission of paragraph 4, beginning with the words, ‘In this connection, 

etc.’ ; 

(2) paragraph 5, beginning with the words, ‘It is, however, a matter of 

surprise, etc.’ should be placed at the end of paragraph 2, which 
begins with the words ; ‘If the Versailles Treaty, etc.’ 

(3) in the last paragraph replace the words, ‘that they wiU consider as null 

and void’ by the words, ‘that they will hold themselves entitled to 
consider null and void, etc.’ (see Appendix D). 


Allowances to General 
Officers attached to 
Military Missions of 
Control who are not 
Chairmen either of 
Commissions or sub- 
commissions 


[Not printed] 


5. (The Council had before it a draft note to the Roumanian Government 

prepared by M. Berthelot (see Appendix F).) 

Draft note to t e Berthelot read the draft note. 

Roumanian Government 

M. Glemengeau^ wished to inform the Council that he 
had been asked to receive General Goanda and M. Antonescu ; he would 
receive them that afternoon, and he intended to confine himself to advising 
them to accept without further delay all the demands which were formulated 
by the Conference. 

Mr. Polk asked whether, in making reference in the second last paragraph 
of the letter to : ‘arrangements to be concluded with Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Russia’^ they did not seem to commit themselves to giving Bessarabia to 
Roumania, in the event of the latter country complying with the Council’s 
demands. 


M. Berthelot did not think so; the question certainly had been discussed 
by a Commission which had come to the unanimous decision to give the 
whole of Bessarabia to Roumania, but the Council had not taken any decision 
to that effect, and its liberty of action remained unimpaired. 

M. Clemenceau stated they would wait before taking a final resolution 
until all the delegates had received their instructions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated he had already received his. 


3 M. Clemenceau had entered the meeting during the discussion of the previous item. 
♦ The phrase is not present in the text of the file copy of appendix F as printed below. 
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Mr. Polk thought that the instructions he already had gave him sulTicient 
authority to accept the draft under discussion. Pic would, however, let the 
Council know his decision at the next meeting. 

M. DE Martino said that, as far as he was concerned, he expected to 
receive his instructions that very evening. He felt the greatest confidence in 
the outcome of the interview which M. Glemenceau would have that after- 
noon with General Goanda and M. Antonescu. He expressed the hope that 
M. Glemenceau would speak to them with the firmness which he so well 
knew how to employ, and felt certain that he would obtain the results the 
Council desired. General Goanda was very intimate with M. Bratiano and 
capable of having a good influence upon him. He wondered whether it was 
wise to discuss, as they were doing in the draft before them, the behaviour 
of Roumania during the war. They were running the risk of starting a pole- 
mic, for Roumania would certainly be sure to answer that she had herself 
been abandoned by Russia. 

M. Glemenceau remarked that they also had been abandoned by Russia, 
which had not prevented their carrying on the war to an end. Three months 
before the Bucharest Peace® he had warned M. Bratiano that he was com- 
mitting his country to a disastrous policy. M. Bratiano had protested that he 
would never conclude a separate peace, a protest which had not prevented 
his doing so. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether a period of six days was not a little short. 

M. Glemenceau replied he thought there was point in giving the Rouma- 
nians a rather short period ; they would thus bring them to ask for a prolonga- 
tion which the Council would grant. But the very fact of their having asked 
for a prolongation would, as a matter of fact, commit the Roumanians to an 
answer. 

M. DE Martino thought it would be necessary to impose upon the 
Roumanians a definite time for the evacuation of the Hungarian territory 
to the east of the Theiss. 

M. Glemenceau wished to know whether the Council would give him 
authority to acquaint unofficially the Roumanian delegates he was to see 
that afternoon with the draft under discussion. 

Mr. Polk said he would very willingly give this authority, especially as 
this document seemed to him remarkably well drafted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked what their attitude would be should the Roumanian 
delegates, after having been unofficially acquainted with the draft note, ask 
for a postponement of the official communication of the note. 

M. Glemenceau thought that they should in any case send the note as 
soon as it had been definitely approved. 

It was decided : 

to authorize M. Glemenceau to communicate unofficially to the Rou- 
manian delegates the substance of the draft note to the Roumanian 
Government (see Appendix F). 

5 The reference was to the Treaty of Bucharest concluded on May 7, 1918, between 
Roumania and the Central Powers. 



6. Mr. Polk wished to ask, as a matter of information, whctlior the situation 
had been modified since the Luxemburg question liad 
^cognition of the Grand- discussed in the Council.® He had been informed 

British Government had recognized the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duchess. 

M. Glemengeau had not heard that there had been any sueh recognition 
on the part of the British Government. Great Britain had only sent a repre- 
sentative to the wedding of the Grand Duchess. He would, however, be 
glad if Sir Eyre Crowe would acquaint himself with the exact situation. The 
situation as between France and Luxemburg was as follows : the majority of 
the Luxemburgers was favourable to a ‘rapprochement’ with France, but the 
French did not wish to commit themselves to a policy which might involve 
them in difficulties with Belgium. As for the present Government of Luxem- 
burg, the Grand Duchess was German by birth, and he believed, by sympathy. 
She was, however, obliged at this time to appear very francophile. There 
were no present difficulties between France and Belgium on the general 
question. The only question in dispute was a certain railroad administered 
by the Alsace-Lorraine Railroads, which Bismarck had taken away from 
France in 1871. The Belgians were claiming this railroad, which the French 
could not give them. That was a very small difficulty, which furthermore, 
was on the point of being settled. It was essential that the Principal Powers 
should act in accord concerning the recognition of the present Luxemburg 
Government. 

M. Berthelot said the Belgians had asked the French whether they 
intended to recognize the Grand Ducal Government. They had answered 
it was for the Belgians first to take a decision on that point. The Belgians 
had then said they preferred to abstain provisionally from recognizing the 
Government of the Grand Duchess, and the French had based their attitude 
upon the Belgian. The sending of a representative by the British Govern- 
ment to the wedding of the Grand Duchess had been a mere act of courtesy. 
Nevertheless from information they had received, it would appear that there 
had been at the same time recognition of the Luxemburg Government by 
Great Britain. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he would get information on the subject^ and com- 
municate it to the Council. (The question was then adjourned.) 

® See No. 15, minute ii. 

Sir G. Grahame, Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris, had reported in telegram 
No. H54 of November 5, 1919, to Lord Curzon: 'I have notified [French] Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of decision of His Majesty’s Government to recognise Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg. Ministry for Foreign Affairs expressed astonishment at action of His Majesty’s 
Government, it having been understood that the two countries would act togetlier in regard 
to such recognition. Belgian Government had told French Government that they were not 
recognising Her Royal Highness and French Govermnent replied that [they] were not doing 
so either.’ The matter was investigated at the Foreign Office and on November 14, igig, 
the following telegram, No. 1257, was sent by Lord Curzon to Sir G. Grahame: ‘Please 
express to French Government sincere regret of His Majesty’s Government that in according 
recognition to Luxemburg Government previous assurance that no such action would be 
taken without consultation with the French Government was unfortunately overlooked by 

qoG 



7. Mr. Polk wished to say a few words to the Council on the question of 
Gentian Oil tank ships. On September 27th, the Supreme Council 

Tank Ships ^ which he was a party, had decided to ask the Germans 

to deliver the 14 German oil tank ships which were lying at 
Hamburg.^ Since that date he had several times discussed the question 
with Sir Eyre Crowe and Mr. Henry Berenger. There was a good deal of 
feeling in America on that question : for that reason he earnestly wished that, 
pending the outcome of negotiations, the ships under discussion should stay 
where they were. He thought his proposal would not raise any difficulties, 
as he hoped to arrive at a solution within three or four days. 

M. Clemenceau asked what were his objections to these ships being taken 
to an Allied port. 

Mr. Polk said that certain declarations Mr. Hoover had made had given 
the impression in America that the fate of these ships was already settled. 
Out of that arose the question which was the object of the negotiations then 
in progress.9 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that in the protocol submitted for the German 
signature’° die Council had confirmed the decision of September 27th by 
asking the delivery of all these ships, without specifying them by name. It did 
not seem possible to ask the Germans now to keep these ships; that would be 
to publish a difference of views between the Allies. It was to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the Germans had not yet delivered the ships in question. If by 
chance they had already done so it would be sufficient to instruct the Naval 
Armistice Commission to retain these ships without doing anything with 
them for the moment. He hoped Mr, Polk would not see any objection to 
this procedure. 

Mr. Polk said that the record of the meeting of September Q 7 th showed 
that those ships were to be delivered to the Allies, but did not specify under 
what conditions the temporary operation of these ships should be regulated. 
He feared that if these ships were to be delivered by the Germans in the Firth 
of Forth a wrong interpretation of this measure would spread in America. 

M. Clemenceau asked that the discussion be adjourned to the following 
day. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 13, igig. 

us. Question was raised suddenly by enquiry of Belgian Government whether the King 
would be represented at wedding of Grand Duchess, when it was erroneously assumed that 
this involved prior recognition of Belgian Government. It is too late to recede but His 
Majesty’s Government are sincerely vexed at having given even momentary ground for 
the impression which had no foundation in fact, that they desired in the smallest degree 
to go behind backs of French and Belgian Governments. Repeated to The Hague No. 1496, 
Brussels No. qo8.’ H.M. Ambassador at Brussels was authorized to speak to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a similar sense. 

® See Vol. I, No. 66 , minute i. 

5 See No. 22, minute 2. 


See No. 10, appendix C. 



Appendix A to No. 21 

Telegram from the Supreme Council lo Sir George Clerk 

PARIS, November 12, igig. 

The Supreme Council have this morning considered your telegram No. 6 of 
November gth.” They desire to express their satisfaction at the success with 
which your efforts to unite different parties in a temporary coalition government 
are meeting. The Supreme Council are gratified to learn that in your opinion 
Admiral Horthy’s assurances that the troops under his command will submit them- 
selves to the wishes of the Peace Conference may be regarded as inspiring con- 
fidence. You will no doubt continue to bear in mind and to impress on all parties 
concerned that whatever political arrangements are now arrived at, they must 
afford no opportunity for aiding or favouring the return, whether by overt or 
covert methods, of the Hapsburg dynasty, an event which the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers would regard as a disaster and would in no case permit. 

You will by this time have received the communications of the Supreme Council 
to the Roumanian, Czecho-Slovak and Serb-Croat-Slovene Governments, dated 
November 7th calling on them lo evacuate such parts of Hungary as are at present 
occupied by their forces.'^ Satisfactory assurances have already been received 
from the Czecho-Slovak Government.” In a note from the Roumanian Govern- 
ment received yesterday,” an undertaking is given of immediate evacuation of 
Hungary, but only as far as the TheLss. The Supreme Council have already, as 
you know, informed the Roumanian Government that they are required to evacu- 
ate the whole of Hungary at present occupied by them. The Roumanian note is 
unsatisfactory in every respect and the Supreme Council are now considering what 
attitude they should adopt to make their authority respected. As soon as a decision 
is reached, you shall be duly informed. 

The Supreme Council have also considered your proposal that the Allies should 
despatch twenty officers with the rank of major and captain for the Hungarian 
gendarmerie. They are favourably disposed to this proposal, but a reference to 
the several Governments is necessary before it can be definitely approved. The 
expenditure involved would no doubt be borne on the budget of the gendarmerie 
and be at the charge of the Hungarian Government. 

The” Supreme Council continue to receive from Vienna complaints that the 
troops of General [jic] Horthy refuse to evacuate the districts of Western Hungary 
assigned to the Austrian Republic by the treaty of St. Germain. They ask you to 
call the attention of the Hungarian military authorities to the necessity of agreeing 
to the territorial frontiers fixed by the Peace Conference as a preliminary to any 
measures of recognition or support. 

” See No. 20, minute 3 and appendix E. 

” Cf. No. 15, minute i. 

” See No. 20, minute 6. 

'I See No. 20, appendix D. 

” Note in original; ‘Note by the British Delegation. This paragraph has been added 
as it seems opportune to settle this question at the same time as the evacuation of the 
Hungarian territory.’ 
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Appendix B to No. 21 
Note for the General Secretarial 

In view of the clauses of the Protocol addressed to Germany, it did not appear, 
in accord with the Inter-Allied Pligh Command, opportune to reply to the German 
Note of October 12, relative to aeronautical material, at the present time.' 

In case, however, that the Inter-Allied Aviation Service would deem it necessaiy 
to not leave the said German note without response, it would be advisable to wait 
until the entry into force of the Treaty, as the stipulations of the I'reaty could be 
more forcefully supported by the Aeronautic Control Mission which at that time 
will be definitely qualified to act officially. 

For the Drafting Committee, 
Henri Fromageot. 

Movember 3, iQiQ- 


Appendix C to No. 21 


II November, igig. 

My dear Ambassador ; 

. . . 1 '* have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, since tliis decision was 
taken, the French and British aeronautical experts and the French and British 
Legal Advisers have again discussed the question and have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the pai agraph in the Protocol referred to above does not adequately deal 
with all the offences committed by the Germans in connection with this matter 
and that notably the following resolutions passed by the Supreme Council are not 
covered by the paragraph : 

‘That the German Government shall be informed that the Allies are aware 
that service types of aircraft are being converted to commercial use, and that 
the President of the Inter-Allied Aeronautical Commission of Control shall be 
the sole judge as to whether any aircraft is of a service type or otherwise. 

That the German Government shall be informed that the 500 engines sold 
to private companies shall be delivered to the Allies at once at a place to be 
specified, and all other material of this description shall forthwith be handed 
over to the Inter-Allied Commission of Control. (August 6th). 

Most particularly, Germany may neither sell, give away or export any 
aeronautical mateiial (aircraft, motors, spare parts) including motors captured 
from the Allies, or converted aircraft known as civil aircraft, which are in fact 
war material. (August 22nd). 

That all aeronautical material existing in Germany shall be considered as 
war material and may in consequence be neither transported, removed, lent, 
used nor destroyed, but shall be stored until such time as the Inter-Allied 
Supervisory Air Commission shall have made a pronouncement with regard 
thereto. (September 29th).’ 

The propriety of some of these resolutions is indeed even questioned in the 

The first two paragraphs of this note are omitted. They corresponded to Sir E. Crowe’s 
verbal recapitulation to the Supreme Council of the relevant events of November i, igig, 
leading up to the acceptance by the Supreme Council that afternoon of the conclusion of the 
Drafting Committee that no note regarding this matter should be sent to the German 
Government : see minute 2 and note i above. 



Geiman note of October lath, to which the draft, suppressed by the Council,’^ 
was intended to be the reply. 

It appears most desirable that these resolutions, which have been transmitted 
to the German Government, should if possible be rigorously enforced, and it would 
appear that this can be done by the Chairman of the Inter-Allied Aeronautical 
Commission of Control as soon as ratifications of the Treaty have been deposited 
and the Commission begins to work. 

If this is the case, it would seem advisable that the Supreme Council should 
address a communication to that effect to the Chairman of the Commission who, 
if he attempted to enforce the resolutions in present circumstances, would doubtless 
lay himself open to the retort that the German authorities have received no answer 
to the communication which they have addressed to the Supreme Council 
questioning its right to pass these resolutions. 

It should further be noted that the German note referred to also raises certain 
points regarding the interpretation of the Treaty which require decisions of the 
Council for the guidance of General Masterman, to whom the German Aero- 
nautical authorities have communicated the substance of the note. 

I would accordingly venture to suggest that the Legal Advisers should be 
requested to examine the German note of October I2th in connection with the 
resolutions above-quoted and to draft a communication to General Masterman on 
the subject for submission to the Supreme Council. 

Believe me, etc.'® 

His Excellency Monsieur P. Dutasta, 

Ambassador, Secretary General of the 
Peace Conference, Paris. 

Appendix D to No. 21 

Proposed Letter to the German Delegation 

To Baron von Lersner, President of the German Delegation. 

In response to the question asked on October 30 last by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, the German Delegation replied, on November 7, that the municipal 
elections in Upper Silesia would take place on the gth instant.'^ At the same time, 
it explained the motives for which the Prussian Government thought it could dis- 
regard the observations of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

If the literal meaning of the Treaty of Versailles be strictly adhered to, there can 
be no question but that the Prussian State has the right, up to the coming into 
force of the Treaty, to administer the territory of Upper Silesia to be submitted 
to a plebiscite. 

In fact, there is no doubt but that the results of the municipal elections con- 
ducted under these circumstances, being the first popular vote since the signing of 
the Treaty, would be interpreted by the national parties in opposition as an indica- 
tion of their respective strengths, which indication might be falsified in such a 
manner as to prejudice the result of the plebiscite. It would therefore seem prob- 
able that these elections are to serve as pretext to an agitation destined to influence 
the future vote relative to the destiny of the country, although the conditions under 

’’ For this draft see No. lo, appendix D. 

Signature lacking in original of this appendix. 

See No. 8, appendix F and No. 18, appendix A. 
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which (.he l)alloting is taking place at the present time arc far from rcseml^ling 
those which are to govern the operations of the plebiscite. 

In this respect, the statements contained in your letter of November 7 relative 
to voting facilities to the Poles, and even to refugees, could not even be alluded to. 
Everybody knows that a large number of Poles had to leave Upper Silesia on 
account of recent troubles. As to those who remained, the Allied and Associated 
Powers have good reasons to fear that they are not in the proper condition to 
express their vote with all the desired freedom. 

Moreover, it is surprising that the Prussian Government, in order to proceed to 
these elections, has awaited the moment when the coming into force of the Treaty, 
it cannot deny this, is near. 

Under these conditions, the Allied and Associated Powers are obliged to inform 
the German Government that they consider the municipal elections which have 
been held by Germany in Upper Silesia before the coming into force of the Treaty, 
and against their motivated advice, null and void. The International Commission 
will therefore be invited to take the proper measures in this respect immediately 
upon its going into operation. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix F to No. 21 
Draft of a Note to the Roumanian Government 

November 13, igig- 

The Supreme Council has fully noted the Roumanian reply dated November 
2nd and signed by General Voitoianu.*'* The Council is obliged to affirm that this 
note is entirely unsatisfactory to the Allied and Associated Powers, and very 
seriously compromises relations between Roumania and the Allies. The Allies 
must request the Roumanian Government to make an unconditional answer. 

Since the commencement of August, that is, from the time of the Roumanian 
occupation of Budapest,- the Peace Conference has unceasingly requested Rou- 
mania to adopt an attitude in Hungary consistent with the principles of the Allies 
in common, and the engagements by which they are bound. 

With indefatigable patience, and animated by the respect of the Allies for one 
another, and with the hope that the Roumanian Government would finally realize 
that it cannot with impunity disregard these principles, and escape the reciprocal 
engagements of the Allies, the Peace Conference has made every effort to maintain 
the ties which unite the Allies with Roumania and to obtain Roumania’s com- 
pliance with the decisions of the Supreme Council; on August 4, August 5, 
August 6, August 7, August 14, August 23, August 25, September 5, October 12, 
November 3, and November 7 urgent requests were communicated to that end to 
the Government at Bucarest.“° 

All these patient efforts resulted only in the reply of November 2, appeasing in 
words, but negative in fact : concerning the three questions asked, acceptance of 
the frontiers fixed by the Supreme Council; signing of the Treaty with Austria 
and the Minorities Treaty; arrangement of the Hungarian situation; the note 
disregards the first two and replies only to the third. 

Even on the third, none of the demands have been satisfactorily agreed to. The 
principle of discontinuing requisitions in Hungary is admitted, it is true, and also 
the institution of an Inter-Allied Commission at Budapest for the application of 
See Vol. I passim, and, in the present volume. No. 12, minute 3 and No. 15, minute i. 



these principles, but Roumania, in making this latter concession, docs not agree 
that the Commission have authority to unload the merchandise which has accumu- 
lated in Hungarian cars on account of being held up for verification at the bridges, 
at this time, or that the Commission be qualified to receive complaints or to 
conduct inquiries into the abuses committed by the Roumanian military authorities. 
The retreat of the Roumanian troops is agreed to only as far as the Theiss, which 
does not comply with the decision of the Powers which specifies the evacuation of 
all Hungarian territory and their retreat to beyond the frontiers definitely fixed by 
them, a decision which was immediately agreed to by the other neighbouring 
States, Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia. 

To sum up, the Roumanian Government has continued for three months and 
a half to negotiate with the Conference, from Power to Power, and has not taken 
into account any other rights or interests than her own, and by refusing [jic] to 
accept the responsibilities of solidarity, although wishing to benefit from any 
advantages resulting therefrom. 

The Conference makes a last appeal to the wisdom of the Government and of 
the Roumanian people before deciding the serious resolution of severing all rela- 
tions with Roumania. The right of the Conference to be heard is based essentially 
upon the fact that Roumania owes to the Allied victory the incalculable service of 
having reconstituted her national unity by doubling her territory and her popula- 
tion. Without the immense sacrifices of the Allies, Roumania would be decimated, 
ruined and in bondage, and without any possible hope at the present time. 
Roumania entered the struggle for her own freedom at the end of the second year 
of the war, and by dictation [dictating] her own conditions; it is true she made 
great sacrifices, and suffered hard trials, but she finally agreed to treat separately 
with the enemy and to submit to his law at a time when she still had under arms 
an army of more than 400,000 men; her liberty and her victory, as well as her 
future, she owes to the Allies. 

How can such a situation be lost sight of, and so soon forgotten by Roumanian 
statesmen? 

In any event, the Supreme Council can wait no longer; Roumania is therefore 
invited to comply, without discussion, reservations or conditions, with the following 
resolutions ; 

(ist) to entirely evacuate Hungarian territory by withdrawing to beyond the 
frontiers definitely fixed by the Conference; 

(and) to agree to the constitution of an Inter-Allied Commission for deciding, 
controlling and judging the requisitions made in Hungary from the commencement 
of Roumanian occupation ; 

(3rd) to sign the Treaty with Austria and the Minorities Treaty. 

The Supreme Council wiU wait six days for an affirmative or a negative reply 
jjy the Roumanian Government. 

If this reply is not satisfactory to the Supreme Council of the Allies, the Allies 
have decided to inform Roumania that she has become separated from them. 
They shall invite Roumania to immediately recall her Delegates to the Peace 
Conference, and will withdraw their diplomatic missions at Bucarest. 

As to the fixing of frontiers stiU undetermined, the Peace Conference shall 
cease to sustain the territorial claims of Roumania. 

It would be with the deepest regret that the Supreme Council of the Allies would 
be forced to break with Roumania, but the Council feels that it has been patient 
to the extreme limit. 
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H. D. 92.] Notes oj a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichords Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Friday, 
November 14, igig, at lo.jo am. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Biitish Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 
Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.-. Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire-. Gapt. 
G. Lothian Small. France-. M. de Percin. Italy-. M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. -. Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Lt. -Commander Koehler, 
U.S.N., Mr. E. L. Dresel, Mr. W. H. Buckler, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire-. General Hammond, Commander Dunne, Mr. A. Leeper. 

France-. M. Henry Berenger, M. Laroche, General Le Rond, M. de 
Montille, M. Arnaroy, M. Aron. 

Italy. M. Vannutelli-Rey, Gomdt. Ingianni. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu. 

I. M. Glemenceau reported his conversation of the previous day with 
General Coanda and M. Antonescu. They had asked that 
Diaft ote to tie period for a reply be extended from six to eight days 

inasmuch as they declared that they were able to assure 
him that within that time the Supreme Council would receive a favourable 
answer, without qualifications, from the Roumanian Government. They had 
also asked that the sentence dealing with the conclusion of peace, while a 
Roumanian army of 400,000 men was still in the field, be expunged. His 
impression was that the Roumanians were really ready at last to give satis- 
faction on all points. Pie thought that when so doing they might try to discuss 
the question of the Minorities Treaty, but he did not think that they would 
offer serious resistance on this point and that any such discussion would really 
ampunt to nothing. 

M. DE Martino reminded M. Glemenceau that at the previous meeting he 
had expressed the greatest confidence in the outcome of the interview between 
M. Glemenceau and General Goanda and M. Antonescu, and he was glad 
to see that his confidence had in every way been justified. 

M. Glemenceau replied that it was as a result of his association with his 
Italian colleagues that he had acquired diplomatic skill. Pie suggested that 
a decision as to sending the draft note to the Roumanian Government be 
postponed until all the delegates had received the instructions of their 
Governments. 

(This suggestion was agreed to.) 

.SLS 



2. Mr. Polk desired briefly to summarize die present status of the question 
of oil tank ships. On September 27th, after the matter had 
discussed at several prior meeting, the Supreme Coun- 
* ” cil had decided to allocate the tankers in accord with the plan 

of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive. At that time he had accepted 
and joined in the decision without being fully aware of the purport of the 
prior discussions and of the attitude of his Government. The position taken 
by the United States was that behind this question the ultimate and beneficial 
ownership of the tankers was a question for the Reparation Commission. 
The remaining question, which was the troublesome one, was as to the tem- 
porary allocation of these tankers. Messrs. Davis and Hoover had thought 
that this latter question had already been decided in a sense contrary to that 
of the decision of September Q7th, which had temporarily allocated these 
vessels between Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium. When that decision 
had been communicated to his Government it had protested against it 
because it felt that this was contrary to a decision already taken. He now 
wished to suggest that pending a final decision, which he hoped would very 
shortly be arrived at, nine of the fourteen tankers in question be allowed to 
remain where they were so that there would be no change in the situation. 
He wished to explain the reasons for this suggestion. There was a great deal 
of feeling in the United States, and if the temporary allocation decided upon 
by the A.M.T.E. were to be put into effect it would cause his Government 
great embarrassment. If the decision of September 27th could be rescinded, 
and the tankers could be held where they then were pending a final decision, 
the shipping question he thought would become very simple. 

M. Clemengeau asked why only nine of the tankers were spoken of. How 
many were there? 

M. Berenger replied that there were fourteen. 

M. Clemengeau inquired why Mr. Polk had raised the point with respect 
to only nine of them. 

Mr. Polk explained that nine of these tankers were claimed by a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company. 

M, Clemengeau said that he then understood that no question was raised 
as to the temporary allocation of the other five tankers. 

Mr. Polk said that that was the case. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that a formal demand had been made upon 
the Germans to deliver these tankers. Furthermore, in tlie protocol drawn 
up for their signature, the point of the undelivered tankers had been specifi- 
cally brought up. With respect to the attitude to be taken towards the 
German Goverament it seemed to him quite impossible to modify this 
demand which had already been formally made. The Germans had been 
playing for time and counting on dissension between the Allied and Associated 
Powers. If the Germans had not yet delivered these tankers, and did not do 
so within a week or two, Mr. Polk’s views would be partially met and the 
situation would be facilitated. If the ships had been delivered he was willing 
in deference to Mr. Polk’s urgent representations to agree that the decision 



of September 27th be modified, but only to the following extent: if the 
tankers had been delivered to the Armistice Commission they should remain 
in the hands of the Armistice Commission instead of being temporarily 
allocated in the manner theretofore decided upon by the A.M.T.E. 

M. Berenger read the decision of September 27th (h.d. 62,' Minute i). 
This decision had been arrived at unanimously after a long and careful study 
of the question. 

Mr. Polk said that was not so as far as he was concerned. 

M. Berenger mentioned several instances showing that the United States 
Representatives on various Committees had been thoroughly familiar with 
the question in all its phases. Mr. Polk himself had had the question put on 
the agenda on September 23rd. Previously there had been a full discussion 
at a meeting at which Mr. Dulles and others had been present. Telegrams 
had been exchanged and certainly the question was one of such importance 
that the United States Government must have been fully aware of it. As soon 
as the decision had been made known great pressure had been brought to 
bear both in New York and Berlin. The first effect of that pressure was that 
the Shipping Board had committed an act of violence in holding up the 
steamer Imperator and other passenger ships in contravention of the 
decision of the Supreme Council. Furthermore pressure had been exerted in 
Berlin to keep the tankers in tiamburg and not have them go to the Firth of 
Forth. This pressure had been brought by the Standard Oil Company which 
claimed the ownership of the stock of the Deutsch-Amerikanische Petroleum 
Gesellschaft. In October 1914 the tanker Leda had been taken by the 
British as a prize of war and condemned by a Prize Court, but thereafter, as 
a result of American representations, this sliip had been given up by England 
to the American Government for the Standard Oil Company. The Leda 
had been given up by the British Government as a result of the Standard 
Oil Company’s claim of ownership of the stock of the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Petroleum Gesellschaft. Twenty seven other ships of the Deutsch-Amerika- 
nische Petroleum Gesellschaft in United States ports had been recognized 
as belonging to the Standard Oil Company, and judgments of competent 
courts had affirmed the Standard Oil Company’s ownership of the stock in 
question prior to the time the United States entered the war; but the con- 
tention of the United States that the tankers now at Hamburg were in the 
same situation could not be sustained. He had heard rumours from well 
informed sources that before the United States entered the war, i.e., in 1916, 
the Standard Oil Company had alienated its stock-holdings to a German 
concern. He agreed with Mr. Polk that the question of final ownership of the 
tankers could only properly be settled by the Reparation Commission. He 
wished to emphasize the fact that the solution of this question was most 
pressing; in fact it was vital inasmuch as some 50 thousand tons were involved 
and the scarcity of petroleum was world wide. On the other hand he agreed 
entirely with Sir Eyre Crowe with respect to the present disposition of these 
tankers. It would obviously not do to let the Germans see that there was still 
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dissension on this point between the Allied and Associated Powers, dissension 
resulting from a question of private ownership and interests. The German 
need for petroleum had been recognized and that difficulty had been settled. 
The Germans had only begun to emphasize their lack of petroleum in July 
and they had requested the use of ships to remedy the existing scarcity. The 
Supreme Council had decided that these tankers could circulate under the 
Inter-AIIied flag for one voyage ; it had been thought that this would supply 
the German needs. He took note of what Mr. Polk had said regarding the 
feeling of the United States but he wished to point out that before any con- 
cession could be made to the views of the United States Government the 
Shipping Board would certainly have to release the Iviperator and the other 
passenger steamers which were being illegally retained in United States 
ports. The questions were closely connected. If the Shipping Board released 
the ships referred to the nine tankers in question might go to the Firth of 
Forth and be held there until a final decision on this question was reached. 
In the meanwhile the other five tankers should be disposed of pursuant to the 
decision of the A.M.T.E. relative to their temporary allocation. 

Mr. Polic did not wish to take up the Council’s time by replying separately 
to all the points raised by M. Bercnger, but he felt obliged to make a few 
remarks. Of course he also felt that it was advisable not to show that there 
was any lack of solidarity between the Allied and Associated Powers but he 
felt that as far as this question was concerned the Germans were well aware 
that there was a division of opinion. The question of the ultimate ownership 
of the tankers was a technical and an involved one, which should be decided 
by competent courts and the Reparation Commission. With regard to the 
rumoured sale by the Standard Oil Company of the stock of the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellschaft that was far more than a rumour ; in 
fact it had been referred to by the United States representatives in reports 
submitted by them to their colleagues on Commissions. The question to be 
settled was what the legal effect of that sale was. 

M. Berenger said that that was the first time he had known definitely 
about that sale. 

Mr. Polk said that he meant the sale of the shares of the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellschaft, and he wished to point out that [the] 
said sale had not been recognized by the Alien Property Custodian who had 
seized the German securities. This had been set forth in a note presented by 
the United States representatives. It was not within his province to discuss 
the propriety of the action of the Shipping Board; what he wished to point 
out was that his Government felt, rightly or wrongly, that the question of title 
had been discussed long ago and that because such a question existed, the 
ownership of these tankers had not been settled, nor had the allocation thereof 
been settled at Brussels. The matter had been brought up at London where 
the United States was only formally represented; then it had been referred to 
the Supreme Economic Council at Brussels, where the United States was not 
represented at all. At that time it had been unknown to him that an agree- 
ment existed covering the division of passenger ships and tankers between 



GrcaL Brilaiii and France, and that the allocation made depended thereon. 

M. Berenger said that he had not heard of any such arrangement between 
Great Britain and France. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he would have something to say on that point. 

Mr. Polk said that this agreement contemplated the delivery of passenger 
ships to Great Britain and tankers to France; he understood that a French 
company had been formed to enter the oil carrying trade. He was not 
stating these facts with any desire to engage in a controversy. He merely 
wished to show the feeling which existed in the United States. He had not 
been fully informed of all the points of discussion in this controversy, although 
as to that he was not seeking to present any excuses, but he could not help 
feeling that the other countries concerned had been fully aware of the delicate 
nature of the questions under discussion. The question had arisen in the 
French Chamber and a modification of the temporary allocation decided 
upon had been discussed. Public opinion in America had looked upon this 
as a permanent change in the allocation, contrary to the understanding 
which Mr. Hoover thought had been reached. He repeated that the Germans 
knew that there was a division of opinion on this question. He himself had 
done his utmost to see that the Protocol to be signed by Germany should not 
specifically mention these tankers. He only asked that the tankers should 
remain where they were. He wished to inquire if M. Berenger meant to say 
that if the Imperator and other passenger ships were not released by the 
Shipping Board the tankers should be allocated according to the decision 
of September 27th. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that it was a notorious fact that whenever the 
question of oil was touched upon, great difficulties resulted. With reference 
to the German knowledge of the division of opinion between the Allies, he 
thought he could not agree with Mr. Polk’s point of view. A first decision 
had been taken and formally notified to the Germans. They had then 
received information from Standard Oil Company sources that no attention 
need be paid to this decision. 

Mr. Polk said that this was something that he did not know. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that from the information in his possession, he felt 
sure that it was so. There had then been further discussion in the Supreme 
Council and the Germans had been a second time instructed to deliver the 
tank ships. The Germans had been aware that there had been disagreement 
prior to that final decision, but they did not know that such disagreement 
had continued thereafter. The situation was not now as Mr. Polk thought, 
and the question had become one of the honour and prestige of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in the eyes of the Germans. Mr. Polk had made two state- 
ments which it seemed to him might be interpreted as raising a question of 
the good faith of the British Government and to these, of course, he must 
object. The first statement was Mr. Polk’s reference to a decision taken at 
a meeting of the A.M.T.E. in London where the United States was only 
formally represented,' and the subsequent reference of the question to the 
Supreme Economic Council at Brussels where it was known the United 



Slates was not represented. He wished to point out that the decision to hand 
over the ships was taken at a meeting at which a representative of the United 
States was present. The matter was then referred to the Supreme Economic 
Council. The suggestion therefore was that the decision had been arrived at 
over the heads of the Americans. He would emphasize that the proposal to 
refer the matter to the Supreme Economic Council was made by the United 
States representative himself with the implication that the United States 
would accept. He did not wish any possible impression to remain that the 
decision at Brussels was the result of taking advantage of the United States 
not being represented there. 

Mr. Polk said that of course he had meant to imply nothing of the kind. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the second point referred to by him was the 
alleged secret agreement between the French and British Governments. 

(Pie then read from a letter received from the Ministry of Shipping on 
the subject). 

There was no such agreement in existence. 

There was an agreement between Mr. Kemball Cook^ and M. Loucheur in 
regard to allocation of passenger steamers which was perfectly plain and 
above-board. In fact, Mr. Cook had announced it himself to the A.M.T.E. 
and had it circulated to all the Delegates with the minutes. The following 
wording occurred in that agreement: ‘in consideration of the allocation to 
France of the tank steamers as decided by the A.M.T.E.’ Mr. Cook pre- 
sumed that Mr. Polk was referring to that clause. If so it was a mare’s nest, 
as that simply referred to the withdrawal of Great Britain’s claim to certain 
tank steamers which was disclosed by the first examination of the percentage 
due to her on a rigid ton for ton basis in comparison to losses. As a matter of 
fact no bargain was possible with the French as neither were they in a position 
to make one nor were the British in a position to guarantee the delivery of the 
tank steamers. All the British had said was that they would not claim what 
they considered their just proportion of the tank steamers. The French Oil 
Shipping Companies were, of course, preparing for the management of these 
tankers. As it was then five weeks since the Supreme Council had allocated a 
considerable proportion of the steamers to France it did not seem unreason- 
able that the French should have been making preparations to take them 
over. 

M. Berenger pointed out that the agreement was dated November loth 
and could therefore have had no effect on the decision taken by the Supreme 
Council on September 27th. 

Mr. Polk said that he had not claimed that the agreement was a secret one 
but had merely said that he had not known of it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said the whole trouble was that the United States 
claimants would not admit that the allocation was purely temporary: they 
wished to mix it up with the question of permanent ownership. He now 
found himself in a difficult position. The question had been raised of the 10 
passenger steamers illegally held by the Shipping Board in the United States. 

2 Director of Naval Sea Transport in the British Ministry of Shipping. 
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He wished to remark that though there might be considerable feeling in the 
United States the indignation in England was even greater. He had just 
received peremptory instructions from his Government to submit the follow- 
ing decision to the Supreme Council : that the Supreme Council should now 
address a formal demand to the United States Government that the lo 
passenger steamers illegally retained by the Shipping Board in United States 
Ports should be immediately released. He had not wished to present this 
question at that session, but as the matter of the retention by the Shipping 
Board of lo passenger steamers had been raised, he felt obliged to inform the 
Council of the instructions he had received. 

M. Clemengeau pointed out that public opinion in France was also greatly 
aroused over this question. 

Mr. Polk said that Sir Eyre Crowe had felt that he had laid great stress 
on his statements with respect to the fact that the decision reached by the 
Supreme Economic Council at Brussels was taken in the absence of American 
representation, and with respect to the formation of French Oil Shipping 
Companies. He wished to remind the Council that he was only stating the 
case as it was seen in the United States, whether rightly or wrongly. It was, 
of course, not his intention to make imputations of any kind; he merely 
wished to show that public opinion in America felt that a decision had been 
taken at Brussels when the United States had not been represented there. 

M. Clemengeau asked why the United States had not been represented on 
the Supreme Economic Council at Brussels. 

Mr. Polk explained that since Mr. Hoover had left American representa- 
tion on the Supreme Economic Council had ceased. With respect to the 
formation of French Oil Shipping Companies the impression existed in the 
United States that these Companies were being formed to use ships to which 
United States interests had a valid claim. 

M. Berenger said that as far as he knew no French oil shipping companies 
had been formed. 

Mr. Polk said that their formation had been reported in the French press. 
M. Berenger replied that that was no more accurate than a great deal of 
other information appearing in the press. 

M. DE Martino said that he did not wish to go into detail, but he desired 
to make a general observation. A good deal had been said about the im- 
pression that the Germans would have as to dissension among the Allied and 
Associated Powers on this question. He felt that on this occasion not only 
would the Germans receive such an impression but they would, for the first 
time, profit by it, and the prestige of the Council would be veiy badly 
affected. There was no country which did not have a very great interest in 
this question. Oil was badly needed everywhere and it was most injudicious 
to keep these tank steamers in idleness. He thought that public indignation 
would surely be aroused if the impression was created that these ships were 
not being used as a result of a theoretical discussion. He fully agreed with 
M. Berenger with respect to the nine tankers ; that is to say, that they should 
go to the Firth of Forth and remain there until a final decision could be 
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reached; while the other five tankers should be allocated according to the 
decision of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive. 

Mr. Polk said he would cable his Government with respect to this point. 

M. Clemengeau pointed out that the only point of agreement was that the 
ownership of the tankers in question should eventually be determined by the 
Reparation Commission. Pie agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe that the question 
raised by the action of the Shipping Board in the United States should not be 
taken up at that meeting. He thought it would be better to have the nine 
tankers go to the Firth of Forth until a final-decision were had on the question. 
He appreciated the difficulties of the United States Government and wished 
to be of assistance to it as far as possible, because he thought it was not ulti- 
mately responsible for what had happened. He wished to point out, however, 
that with respect to the United States, the question was fundamentally one of 
private interests, whereas in France and England the question was one of 
general interest which affected everybody. Under these conditions he felt 
that private intei'ests should give way. He trusted that when Mr. Polk, as he 
had said he would, sent a telegram to his Government relative to the sugges- 
tion that the nine tankers should go to the Firth of Forth and stay there until 
a final decision had been reached on the matter, he would at the same time 
take into consideration the view he (M. Clemenceau) had just expressed, 
and that feeling in France and England was as fully aroused as it was in the 
United States. 

Mr. Polk wished to make it clear that his Government’s solicitude was not 
for the Standard Oil Company; his Government felt that a matter of principle 
was involved. He thought that the Standard Oil Company did not consider 
that the present administration was in its favour. 

3. (The Council had before it three joint notes from the Polish and Czecho- 
Joint Report from, the Slovak Commissions relative to the plebiscite in Teschen 
Polish and Czecho- (see Appendix A) 

Slovak Commissions M. Laroche read and commented uiDon the joint report 
relative to the Plebis- of the Polish and Czccho-Slovak Commissions consisting of 
cite in Teschen these three joint notes. 

3 Not printed. This appendix comprised: (i) A note to the Supreme Council, dated 
Novemher 8 , igig, concerning the date of the plebiscite to be held at Teschen, Spisz, and 
Orava. This note proposed that the French Government should, on behalf of the Supreme 
Council, notify the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments that ‘on account of the delay 
occasioned by the circumstances at the beginning of the operations of the International 
Plebiscite Commission’, the period of three months -within which the commission should 
proceed to hold the plebiscite, as provided in article IV of the Act of September ay, 1919 
(cf. Vol. I, No. 66, minute 8), ‘will begin, not from the date of the notification of October i, 
but only from the day when the International Commission, arrived on the ground, will iriform the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers that it is beginning its operations’, (ii) An undated note 
of the Supreme Council proposing a draft letter from M. Clemenceau to the Polish and 
Czechoslovak delegations assuring them that the Allied and Associated Powers, in coming 
to the decision of September ay, 1 9 1 9, had taken into consideration the observations of the 
two delegations concerning conditions of voting, and had given appropriate instructions 
to the plebiscite commission. ‘These instructions are inspired by the idea that only persons 



It was decided: 

to accept the recommendations of the joint report of the PoHsh and 
Czecho-Slovak Commissions relative to the plebiscite in Teschen, contained 
in the three joint notes (see Appendix A).^ 

4. Mr. Polk explained that Colonel Haskell, Inter-Allied High Com- 
. missioner for Armenia, was leaving Paris that night 

Georgia and Azerbaijan ^ departure he thought it would be 

well for him to give the Council a brief summary of the 
conditions in Armenia. 

Colonel Haskell informed the Council that the three republics of 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan were at daggers drawn with each other on 
almost all points. Georgia and Azerbaijan had perhaps some slight degree 
of good feeling towards each other, evidenced by a loose defensive alliance 
concluded between them as a protection against a possible advance south- 
ward of General Denikin’s army. Armenia had refused to join this alliance. 
Political and economic conditions in each of the three countries were in as bad 
a condition as could be imagined. He wished to point out that these three 
countries had been arbitrarily carved out and delimited. The only railway 
system from the Black Sea through to Persia traversed all three of these 
republics and either one of them had it in its power, under present conditions, 
to paralyze traffic. Aside from the animosity existing between these states, 
further material difficulties resulted from their arbitrary delimitation: for 
instance, all the railway repair shops were in Georgia and all the fuel for the 
operation of the railway system came from Baku in Azerbaijan. Further- 
more, between these three republics there were various contested districts, and 
neutral zones which had been marked out by the British which it had not 
been possible to change because they gave rise to such burning questions 
that no change could be adopted until all three republics were consolidated 
under one administration. He had been entrusted by the Supreme Council 
with representing it in Armenia,* but he could not efficiently carry out the 
necessary work as long as Georgia and Azerbaijan remained without his 
jurisdiction. Moreover, owing to the fact that these two latter republics did 
remain without his jurisdiction, an anomalous situation was presented. 
Thousands of inhabitants of Azerbaijan were receiving relief in Baku and 
other localities, and the same was true of many Georgians at Tiffis and other 
points; though those destitute people were entirely dependent on the relief 
they received, the Relief Administration had no control whatever over the 
who, in good faith, can be considered as having tangible ties with the country, will be 
allowed to participate in the plebiscite. The Commission has received plenary powers from 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to apply this decision.’ (iii) A note to the 
Supreme Council, dated November ii, 1919, proposing a draft letter from M. Dutasta to 
the President of the existing Interallied Control Commission at Teschen concerning the 
communication of its archives and information to the Plebiscite Commission. ‘As to the 
powers of the Control Commission, they will cease when the Plebiscite Commission, 
assembled at Teschen, will officially inform it, at the same time as the Conference, that it 
begins its operations.’ 

+ See Vol. I, No. 3, minute 3. 
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local administration. If all these republics were put under one administra- 
tion the neutral zones referred to could be eliminated, and a definite frontier 
temporarily fixed. Such a solution would preclude the existence of a situation 
such as now existed, where a large number of Armenians found themselves 
within the political limits of Georgia. The Georgians would not feed them 
because they were of Armenian nationality, and on the other hand, the 
Armenians refused to give them any assistance inasmuch as they were living 
within the territorial limits of Georgia. There w'ere no foodstuffs available 
anywhere, and all three of the republics were virtually living on the salvage 
of the Russian collapse. Economic life was at a standstill. Practically nothing 
could be imported inasmuch as the money of all three of the republics had 
no purchasing value. The Caucasian rouble, which should be worth 51 cents 
was now only worth about i cent, and it had actually been found impractic- 
able to issue paper money in smaller denominations than 10 roubles because 
the value of the paper was greater than the money. Foreign merchandise 
shipped on the railroad through to Persia was liable to be requisitioned by 
any one of the three Republics, as their need for everything was so great. 
The most essential need, perhaps, was to control the system of through 
railway transportation. In Armenia alone some 800,000 destitute were being 
relieved and about 15,000,000 francs per month was being spent on this 
relief work. Armenians in foreign countries did indeed attempt to send some 
relief to their starving countrymen. Although those supplies got through the 
port of Batum and its surrounding territory, where the British had an 
efficient administration, they were held up at various points in the interior 
by the Georgian authorities, and the same situation applied to all railway 
traffic. 

Mr. Polk explained that the Council had sent Colonel Haskell as its 
representative for relief work in Armenia and Colonel Haskell felt that it was 
necessary for him to have the same functions in Georgia and Azerbaijan in 
order to efficiently accomplish his mission. That matter could be settled later 
when the experts had been heard. As Colonel Haskell was leaving Paris that 
night, he (Mr. Polk) had thought that it might be of interest to the Council 
to hear his views. 

M. Clemenceau thanked Colonel Haskell for his presentation of the 
question. 

(At this point Colonel Haskell left the room.) 


5. (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation relative to 
British proposition re- measures to be taken to remedy the dearth of rolling stock 
garding measures to in Austria. (See Appendix B) . 5 ) 

be taken to remedy the M. PiCHON suggested that the British note be referred to 

dearth of rolling stock the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Com- 
m Austria 


s Not printed. This note, dated November 13, 1919, stated: ‘Sir Francis Dent, President 
of the Gommissioniiy'Expertsfor the Distribution of Rolling-Stock under Article 313 [318] of 
the Treaty of P#' ^ Austria, has drawn attention to the fact that the main cause of the 



It was decided ; 

to refer to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission 
the British note relative to measures to be taken to remedy the dearth 
of rolling stock in Austria. (See Appendix B),5 

6. (The Council had before it a proposal from the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission relative to the distri- 
Proposal of the Com- bution of Upper Silesian coal. (See Appendix C).) 

mittee on Organization Major Aron read and commented upon this proposal. 

misdon relative to the General Le Rond suggested that paragraph 2 of the 

distribution of Upper proposal of the Committee on Organization of the Repa- 
Silesian coal. ration Commission relative to the distribution of Upper 

Silesian coal be modified so as to provide that the 
requirements of Upper Silesia should first be satisfied. 

It was decided : 

to adopt the draft decision submitted by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission relative to the distribution of Upper 
Silesian coal (see Appendix C), after modifying it so that the end of para- 
graph 2 should read as follows:* 

‘A — to Upper Silesia . . . the tonnage which the Commission 

shall judge suitable to attribute 
to it. 

to Austria .... 200,000 tons per month, 

to Poland .... 250,000 tons per month. 

B — to Germany . . . the surplus.’ 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

H6tel de Qillon, 

Paris, ffovember 14, igig. 

conditions which threaten the economic life of the Central European States is the want of 
movement of rolling-stock, which is in turn largely due to the hesitation shown by the 
various States to allow their wagons, including those claimed by them as booty, to pass out 
of the limits of their own territory. . . . The matter is very urgent as the economic condi- 
tions, and in particular the question of coal supply, are critical. . . . The Governments of 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia should be 
invited to send representatives to form a Committee at Vienna, which should hold its first 
meeting on December 4th. These representatives should have full powers to enter into 
arrangements for free wagon exchange without prejudice to the ownership of rolling-stock 
established or claimed, and based on the right of maintaining equally [? equality] of wagon 
exchange subject to special arrangements agreed to by the Government concerned, of 
which the Committee should be advised. The Committee would have the right to make 
representations to the Governments concerned. Sir George Clerk might be asked to arrange 
for the nomination of a representative for Hungary. It would be desirable that the 
Ukrainian representative on the existing Committee at Vienna should become a member 
of the proposed new Committee. It is recommended that the Supreme Economic Council 
should suggest the desirability of appointing an independent Allied Chairman and designate 
for this post Sir Francis Dent, acting, when necessary, through a deputy. In the above 
proposals the American, French and Italian representatives on the Allied Railway Missions 
at Vienna agree.’ 

* This modification was embodied in the text of appendix G. 
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Appendix G to No. 22 

Draft Decision to be submitted to the Supreme Council 

I. The Upper Silesia Commission is invited to come to an agreement with the 
Reparation Commission, and pending the constitution of the latter, with the 
Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission regarding everything 
which concerns the distribution of Upper Silesian coal. 

A Liaison Officer appointed by the Reparation Commission or by the Committee 
on Organization of the Reparation Commission will be placed at the disposal of 
the Upper Silesia Commission, both to accelerate the solution of this question and 
to study any other questions which may fall within the sphere of the Reparation 
Commission. 

For technical questions relating to coal the Upper Silesia Commission will 
take the opinion of the Coal Sub-Commission for Mahrisch Ostrau. 

II. Previous to a concerted decision, as said above, with regard to the distribu- 
tion of Upper Silesian coal, the Upper Silesian Commission will adopt pro- 
visionally the following distribution of the present output : 


(A) to Upper Silesia . 

. the tonnage which the Commission shall judge 


suitable to attribute to it; 

to Austria . 

. 200,000 tons per month; 

to Poland 

. 250,000 tons per month; 

(B) to Germany , 

. the surplus. 
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H. D. 93-] ffotes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichofs Room, Quai d' Or say, Paris, on Saturday, 
November /j, igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Captain Matteson, U.S.N., Mr. A. W. Dulles, Mr. Buckler. 
British Empire: Mr. Forbes-Adam, Mr. A. Leeper. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rey. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 
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I . Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the drafting of the resolution of November 
Status of concerning the status of Eastern Galicia’ did not seem to 

Eastern Gahcia entirely with the decision which had been actually 

taken by the Council. He had understood that their decision 
was an absolutely final one and that the Polish Delegates would be heard, not 
by the Council, but by the Commission. 

M. Clemengeau did not agree with Sir Eyre Crowe on that point; if his 
recollection was correct, the text of the resolution quite agreed with what 
they had decided. It was understood, however, that the hearing of the Polish 
Delegates would only be an act of courtesy on the part of the Council. Their 
declarations would have no influence on the Council’s decisions, and should 
not take more than one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 

M. DE Saint Quentin stated that in accordance with the resolution of 
November nth, the Secretary General had informed the Polish Delegation 
that M. Patek would be heard by the Council as soon as he arrived in Paris, 
and had insisted on the extreme urgency presented by the question of Eastern 
Galieia. 


the Roumanian 
Government 


2 . (The Council had before it the draft note to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, inserted in the minutes of November ^th^ (see Appendix 
Draft Note to A) 3 ) 

M. Berthelot read the draft note. 

Mr. Polk asked whether it would not be advisable to refer, at 
the end of the third paragraph, to Sir George Clerk’s Mission at Bucharest. 

M. Berthelot said that, so as to take into account Mr. Polk’s remark, 
which appeared to him quite justified, one might insert at the end of the third 
paragraph the following phrase : ‘in order to show the importance which the 
Conference attached to obtaining the reply of Roumania, it had even en- 
trusted a special delegate. Sir George Clerk, to go to Bucharest.’ 

M. Clemengeau stated that in recognition of the goodwill shown by 
General Coanda and M. Antonescu in the interview he had with them two 
days previous, he proposed to omit in paragraph seven the words : ‘the time 
when Roumania still had under arms an army of over four hundred thousand 
men.’ He also suggested granting to Roumania a period of eight days to 
make its answer Icnown, instead of six days which they had proposed to give 
them in their original draft. 

Mr. Polk suggested adding in Section 3 (on top of page 4)+ the following 
words : ‘under the conditions shown by the note from the Supreme Council, 
dated October i2th.’5 


’ See No. 19, minute 7, 

2 In erroi for November 13. 

3 Not printed. The draft in this appendix, dated November 15, 1919, was the same as 
that in No. 21, appendix F, subject to drafting variation and the incorporation of the 
amendments proposed by Mr. Polk, M. Clemenceau, and Sir E. Crowe in the ensuing 
discussion. (Cf. the resolution recorded in No. 32, minute 4.) 

+ The third of the numbered resolutions with which Roumania was invited to comply. 

5 See Vol. I, No. 72, appendix B. 



Sir Eyre Crowe proposed a change of form in the second last paragraph 
of the draft which he thought would read better as follows: ‘As far as the 
fixing of frontiers yet to be affected is concerned, Roumania will thus, by its 
own conduct, forfeit all title to the support of the Powers, as well as the recog- 
nition of its rights by the Conference.’ 

M. DE Martino said that he found himself in a rather embarrassing 
situation. He had received his instructions, but these were not quite clear. 
He was told on one hand, not to oppose the Allies in the question of sending 
the note to Roumania, and on the other, not to subscribe to expressions which 
were too strong, and which would lend it a character of violence or of threat. 
As a matter of fact this draft threatened the Roumanians with a diplomatic 
rupture. Under these circumstances he had asked Rome for new instructions 
which he hoped to receive that day. He would like to know if Mr. Polk had 
already received his instructions. 

Mr. Polk said he was ready to accept the draft which was then before 
them. 

M. Clemengeau said it was extremely important that they should vote 
that very day. The immediate despatch of the note was necessary all the 
more because they were sure, according to the declarations made to him by 
the Roumanian Delegates, that their demands would be accepted. 

M. DE Martino stated he had also I’eceived the Roumanian Delegates. 
The latter had come away with the very best impression of their interview 
with M. Clemenceau and of the manner in which he had explained the 
situation to them. They had also told him that a misunderstanding had 
arisen between Sir George Clerk and Mr. Diamandi on the question of the 
evacuation. The Roumanians considered their retreat to the Theiss only as 
a first step towards the evacuation of Hungarian territory, and did not intend 
in any way to stop short on that river for a protracted period. They had also 
expressed themselves as ready to sign the Austrian Treaty. As for the recti- 
fications of frontiers which were asked for by the Roumanians, they were 
of very secondary importance, and concerned chiefly the Commissions of 
Delimitation on the spot. He wondered whether, taking into account the 
goodwill which the Roumanians seemed to show, they might not subdue 
some of the expressions which were used in the draft note under discussion, 

M. Clemenceau felt obliged to remark that he had read the draft note to 
General Coanda and Mr. Antonescu. It therefore, seemed to him, under the 
circumstances, extremely unfortunate to change in the draft anything at all 
except the phrases concerning first, the Roumanian forces still under arms 
at the time of the Armistice, and second, concerning the period within which 
they demanded an answer — a period which they had agreed to extend from 
six to eight days. He had himself let the Roumanian Delegates hope for the 
granting of these two concessions. He did not think that they ought to make 
any further concessions, especially as General Coanda had already left for 
Bucharest to report on the situation with reference to the communication 
which he (M. Clemenceau) had read to him. 

M. DE Martino hoped his instructions would arrive in the course of that 
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afternoon and that he could make known his final answer between 4 and 
5 o’clock. He felt certain, moreover, that he would receive authority to 
accept the note which was before them. 

Mr. Polk felt that a new delay in the despatch of the note would be 
extremely unfortunate. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the note should be sent as it had been read 
to the Roumanian Delegates. M. dc Martino might let his Government know 
that there was, properly speaking, no threat towards Roumania as they were 
virtually certain that the Roumanians would accept their demands. Should 
the note not be sent immediately, the Council would be giving the Rou- 
manians the impression that the Allies were hesitating. 

Mr. Polk maintained that the Council had already used towards the 
Roumanians language quite as severe. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that the acceptance of the note by General 
Coanda and Mr. Antonescu committed only themselves. The Council did 
not know for certain what would be the attitude at Bucharest. 

M. Berthelot remarked that the same thing had taken place concerning 
the Council’s note of November 7th.* The Italian Minister at Bucharest, 
alleging that he had not received direct instructions from M. Tittoni, had 
refused to join in the step taken in concert by his colleagues. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the British Delegation had received similar 
information from its representative at Bucharest. 

M. DE Martino said that the Italian Delegation had, as a matter of fact, 
telegraphed to its representative at Bucharest to associate himself with his 
colleagues. 

M. Clemenceau proposed to despatch the note to Roumania immediately. 
If the Italian Delegate could not accept that note, it would suffice to send a 
telegram to the Italian Representative at Bucharest advising him to abstain 
from joining his colleagues. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked what decision would be taken with regard to 
publishing the note. 

M. Clemenceau said he had promised in the course of his interview of 
November 1 3 with the Roumanian Delegates to support in the Council the 
non-publication of the note. The Roumanians had made a formal promise. 
He thought that they should take their goodwill into account and not crush 
them under the blow of a publication, the effect of which in Roumania 
would certainly be very serious. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought they were not sure that Mr. Eratiano would 
appear as conciliatory as General Coanda. 

M. Clemenceau stated that if Bucharest offered any difficulties the Council 
would then be free to publish the letter, and that even without the toning 
down upon which they had decided that day. It should not be forgotten that 
General Coanda had answered for the King of Roumania. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he was quite ready to associate himself with the 
views the President had just expressed. They ought, however, to take care 

^ Cf. No. 21, appendix F. 



that the Roumanian Government should not take advantage of their silence 
to present the facts to Roumanian public opinion in a false light. 

M. DE Martino remarked that the telegram to which he had referred 
previously and which directed the Italian Minister at Bucharest to join in the 
step taken by his colleagues was dated November loth, 12:47 a.m. 

M. Berthelot said that as the note of the Allies was dated November 7th, 
the slight misunderstanding which had taken place was easily explained by 
the interval of three days which occurred between the note and the telegram. 
It was decided. : 

to adopt the draft note to the Roumanian Government (see Appendix 

A). 3 

M. de Martino made the reservation that his final approval of the note 
would be made known in the course of the afternoon. If the instructions 
received by the Italian representative should not allow him to adopt the 
note, the Italian Minister at Bucharest would receive telegraphic instruc- 
tions to abstain from associating himself with the step taken by his 
colleagues. 

It was further decided : 

not to publish, for the present, the note addressed to the Roumanian 
Government. 

3. Mr. Polk read the resolution adopted by the Supreme Council on 
July 5th on the subject of Colonel Haskell’s mission (see 
Extension to Georgia i,c. 20 ia).7 He proposed to add after the word ‘Armenia’ 
the words ‘Georgia and Azerbaijan’. The Council had 
entrusted“to Colond preceding meeting Colonel Haskell’s declara- 

Haskell for Armenia tions. He simply wished to submit this proposal to the 
Council without insisting that it should be accepted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he had submitted this question to his Government. 
He thought he could already say that they would not object to the extension 
of Colonel Haskell’s mission for the organization of relief in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. He would, however, call to the attention of the Council the fact 
that in the resolution which had just been read Colonel Haskell was entitled 
High Commissioner. He wished to make his reservations on that title, all the 
more so as he did not think that it corresponded with the functions with which 
Colonel Haskell had been entrusted. 

Mr. Polk said as the British were already represented in those regions, 
he proposed that Sir Eyre Crowe be good enough to submit a draft resolution 
at a later meeting. 

M. DE Martino said that the Italians also had officers in the Caucasus. 
He would therefore consult his military experts, but he could already say that 
he was in favour of the American proposition. 

It was decided : 

that Sir Eyre Crowe, after consultation with the competent experts, 
would put before the Council a draft resolution extending the powers 
’’ Vol. I, No. 3, minute 3. 



already conferred upon Colonel Haskell for Armenia (see I.C. 201-A of 
July Slh, 1919)'^ to include Georgia and Azerbaij an in matters concerning 
relief work. 


4 . M. Glemengeau said that it was advisable to take up as soon as possible 
the important questions which still remained to be decided by 
tkeCmference Council. He wished to ask whether they should not examine 
the list of questions on the agenda of the Council which had been 
drawn up by M. Berthelot. 


5. Sir Eyre Crowe wished to call attention to the urgency of taking 
of ^ decision concerning the provisioning of Vienna. Their 
provisioning '^ema i^^^ormation depicted the situation of the Austrian capital 
in a terrible light. To enable the Austrians to buy food, it 
seemed necessary to grant them a loan. But he thought the guarantee for this 
loan should be a charge upon the Reparations Fund. That was an important 
question which the Reparation Commission ought to deal with immediately. 

M. Clemengeau asked whether it did not rather concern a financial com- 
mission. 

Mr. Polk said the Reparation Commission was already acquainted with 
the question. Mr. Rathbone® had cabled Washington to explain the situation 
and to ask how far the American Government would consent to be com- 
mitted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that if immediate measures were not taken, it was 
to be feared that there would be from 300,000 to 400,000 dead that winter in 
the streets of Vienna. The Austrians realized the situation and were resorting 
to every possible means to get money. They were at the moment engaged 
in selling their art collections, pictures, jewels, etc., a procedure which was, 
as a matter of fact, contrary to the provisions of the Treaty. 

M. Berthelot said it was correct that the Austrians had tried to sell their 
‘objets d’art’, but in fact they had not managed to sell anything with the 
exception perhaps of a few isolated objects. He had, moreover, seen M. Benes, 
who had also depicted the situation at Vienna as tragic. He had stated that 
if the Powers were willing to help Iiim, he would be in a position to send coal 
and food to Vienna. 

M. Glemengeau said that M. Benes might be asked to discuss the question 
in agreement with the Reparation Commission. 

It was decided: 

(1) to refer to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Com- 

mission for examination and report the problem of means to be 
adopted to ensure the provisioning of Vienna ; 

(2) that M. Benes be asked to make known to the Committee his views on 

the subject. 

® Financial adviser to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace and representative 
of the United States on the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission. 
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6. M. Berthelot summarized Sir George Clerk’s telegram, dated Novem- 

ber 13th (see Appendix B). He said that the information 
Telegram from Sir conveyed in this telegram was not very reassuring, and it 
Hungarian situation seemed that the formation ol a coalition cabinet was more 
uncertain than ever. 

M. Clemenceau wished, in that connection, to say a few words concerning 
the attitude of Admiral Troubridge. No one contested the fact that the 
Admiral was a distinguished and capable man, but he was a partisan of 
Archduke Joseph. He had a right to be, but he wondered whether the 
Admiral was not going a little far in following his preferences, which appar- 
ently were not those of his Government. The information he was giving on 
Admiral Troubridge’s attitude came from an excellent source and he won- 
dered if it were not advisable for the British Government to take this situation 
into account, all the more so because the Admiral’s influence throughout 
Hungary was considerable. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said the Admiral had received instructions to comply 
with the policy of Sir George Clerk. He would not fail, however, to take up 
the question raised by M. Clemenceau. 

7. Mr. Polk said he would have an important statement to add to the 

declarations he had made at the preceding meeting on the oil tank 
Tmk Ships ^ French and British experts were not present, he 

proposed to adjourn this question to the next meeting. 

8. M. Berthelot said that in the question of distribution of enemy ships, 

the naval experts had not yet succeeded in arriving at a com- 
Enemy ^Ships agreement. He thought that an understanding would be 

made easier if the Council heard the question, inasmuch as the 
differences of views which existed seemed to him of slight importance. 

M. Clemenceau said that they could put the question on Monday’s’’ 
agenda. 

9. M. Berthelot said that they had informed the Serbs that they would 

not be authorized to sign the Bulgarian Treaty until they had 
Distribution of ^ signed the Austrian Treaty. The Serbs had answered they 
'Hnnage could not sign the Austrian Treaty before the question of the 

distribution of Austro-Hungarian tonnage had been solved. 
That question could be discussed on Tuesday, for the British expert would 
then have received his instructions. 

M. Clemenceau thought that if that question was settled on Tuesday, the 
signature of the Bulgarian Treaty could be set for Wednesday or Thursday, 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 75, igig. 
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Appendix B to No, 23 

Telegmm from Sir G. Clerk to the Supreme Council 

D. November 13th, igig. 
No. 7. R. 10.00 November 14th, igig. 

My telegram No. 6.'° On my arrival here I at once realised two things. One, 
that Hungarians would do nothing until Roumanians left, and the other, that 
since Archduke’s resignation Friedrich has acquired for various reasons into which 
I need not enter at present, a following in country so large and so excited against 
Communists and Jews, that it would be fatal to seem to override or fail to take into 
account opinions and feelings of those who are at present his followers. I have 
explained position of Allies to Hungarians of all parties and opinion is generally 
ripe for formation of coalition government. But personal position of Friedrich is 
main difficulty. Since [I'ic] method of telling him to resign premiership and to let 
someone else take it and form a government will not work because it would simply 
mean that Friedrich and great bulk of his followers, that is, by far the majority in 
country, would if he went at all go into opposition, and nobody could be found to 
make a Government in which the Christian National Party did not participate. 
It has therefore been necessary to proceed by way of telling Fiiedrich that he must 
first show what he can do towards satisfying Allies. His attempts have not yet 
succeeded and I informed him on the morning of November i ath that unless he 
was prepared to summon a geneial conference by today, November 13th, I should 
ask all political leaders, including himself and his Ministers, to meet me informally 
in order that I might explain the situation to them. As a result he has just informed 
me that he will at once issue invitations for a general political Conference. 

Meanwhile I have seen the parties of the Left, viz.. Social Democrats, Liberal 
Democrats, National Land Party also small Proprietors and Christian Social 
Democrat Party, These five Parties have united themselves into a block and they 
will meet Friedrich the Christian National in Conference. They will probably 
there declare that they will not accept Friedrich as Minister President, though they 
are ready to work loyally with Christian National block apart from Friedrich and 
that they will only enter a Government in which all of their five parties are repre- 
sented. Government Parties will probably say they cannot give up Friedrich and 
there may be a deadlock unless Christian National Parties have sense enough to 
see Friedrich must go. 

I have a meeting with the Cliristian National leaders to-night and may get them 
to see what is at stake for Hungary. If nevertheless there is this deadlock it is 
possible that some influential person outside party politics such as the Cardinal 
Primate will try to effect a solution, but if such efforts fail I shall have to explain 
the position in the Press and say that as Hungarians cannot in this crisis agree upon 
a temporary Coalition Government where all Parties are fairly represented and 
insist on maintaining the rule of a single party I can do no more and intend leaving 
Budapest forthwith. Consequences will of course be that Hungary will have 
neither peace nor help from the Allies but will be left severely to her own devices. 
It is for Hungarians to decide if this is what suits them. I shall also dispel various 
delusions which Friedrich has endeavoured to create in the public mind, such as 
that I really represent only the Paris policy which is the French policy and that 

*0 Sec No, 20, appendix E. 
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when I have gone and the French policy is shown to be a failure, then the English 
policy which is really favourable to Friedrich will have its day. 

I still hope that the end may be satisfactory, but I send this telegram in order 
that the Supreme Council may know what I am doing and may realize that in the 
present state of feeling in the country, violently anti-semitic and anti-socialist, 
Friedrich must be gradually pushed from office and cannot simply be turned out. 
Process is long and extremely trying but it is the only one which will not leave 
Hungary worse off than she is at present. 

No. 24 

H. D. 94.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Monday, 
November ly, 1919, at lo.go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.-. Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Flarrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, 
M. Arnavon. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A. : Mr. Ellis L. Dresel, Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Captain 
Madison, U.S.N. 

British Empire: Captain Fuller, R.N., Commander Macnamara, R.N., 
Commander Dunne, R.N., Mr. A. Deeper, General Groves. 

France: M. Henry Berenger, M. Laroche, Ct. du Chayler, Gt. Le 
Vavasseur. 

Italy: Amiral Cagni, General Gavallero, M. D’Amelio, M. Vannutelli- 
Rey, Capt, de corvette Ruspoli, Comt. Ingianni, Comt. Rugin. 
Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

I. (The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation (see 

Appendix A), a historical resume of the question by Captain 

Disposition of Appendix B) and a new British proposal dated 

enemy war ships ^ /-.n , ^ 

November 14th, 1919 (see Appendix C).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he had asked the British naval representative to 

summarize the proposals made by the British Admiralty, which he hoped 

would be approved by the Council. 

Captain Fuller read and commented upon the Historical Summary (see 
Appendix B) on the distribution of enemy warships, and upon the new 
British Proposal (see Appendix G). 

M. Glemenceau wished to ask whether this proposition which had just 
been read was an entirely new one. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied tliat it was. The American and French Dele- 





gations had discussed this proposition but had not read the new text. The 
Italian naval expert had read the proposition and agreed with it. 

M. Glemenceau said it was impossible for him to make up his mind on a 
proposition which was quite new to him. He should first have to discuss the 
proposition with his naval experts. 

Mr. Polk asked Captain Fuller with reference to paragraph 3 what could 
prevent any country breaking up ships allotted. 

Captain Fuller explained it was a question of labour and of shipyard 
facilities. 

Mr. Polk also asked why battleships, etc., should be loaned for one year. 

Captain Fuller replied this was for experimental and propaganda pur- 
poses. The percentages laid out in the proposition were based only on infor- 
mation in their hands ; other countries could furnish their own figures and it 
would be possible to come to an agreement. 

M. Glemenceau asked that the further examination of this question be 
postponed until the next day as he wished to examine the question closely 
with his naval experts. 

(The question was adjourned until the next day.) 

2. Mr. Polk stated that in the discussion which had taken place at the 
^ meeting of November i4.th (see h.d. 92)' he had omitted to bring 

Tank Ships important point and wished to make the record complete. 

He had omitted in his discussion to go into the history of the 
question. Originally it had been agreed that all the German ships should be 
turned over to the Allies, who were to use them to furnish to Germany food 
which she needed, the charges to be attributed to the Reparation fund. At 
a meeting which had taken place at Brussels it had been voted that the 
14 German oil tank ships should not be delivered. The Germans had asked 
to use these. At that time Messrs. Hoover and Davis had talked with their 
colleagues about the question of letting the Germans get oil; no record was 
made of these conversations, but the resolution read that temporarily the 
ships should be exempted from allocation. Since that time the American 
contention was that the Germans could operate the vessels under the Inter- 
Allied Flag and with an Inter-Allied representative on board, but it had been 
said that this could not be done. According to his information their records 
showed that exceptions had been made and that the Germans had operated 
certain ships with German crews on board, for instance : the Fritz von Straus 
from Hamburg to Hull, the Kehrwieder and the Paul from Hamburg to 
New York, to obtain oil, also a number of other ships in the Baltic Sea, also 
certain ships used in the Mediterranean to repatriate German prisoners. In 
the discussion which followed the Scapa Flow sinking the question again 
came up ; they maintained that it was not contrary to the Allies’ views to let 
the Germans operate these ships to bring oil to Germany. On July 13th the 
question was again discussed in the Reparation Commission; but on August 
15th the President of the A.N.A.C. had cancelled the exemption without 
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giving notice to the United States’ representative until the following day. 
The United States had always questioned that decision. The difficulty arose 
in this way : their understanding was, first, that tlie ships should be exempted 
to get oil and secondly that the ships could be operated by German crews under 
the Inter-Allied flag and with an Inter-Allied Representative on board. 
They held further that other German ships had been given a free sailing to 
Constantinople and other ports. They had taken this to constitute a precedent. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that it seemed to be a question of whether or not 
German crews should be used on these steamers. He confessed it puzzled 
him very much why the American Government insisted upon the use of 
German crews. He asked what inspired that policy. 

Mr. Polic said that was the original American view and that contracts 
for transporting oil to Germany should be carried out. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that oil could reach Germany without using 
German crews; there must be another reason. 

Mr. Polk said there was no mystery about this. It was simply the question 
of the disposal of the ships : they wanted to let the Germans have a temporary 
use of the ships until the permanent title was decided upon. 

Sir Eyre Crowe maintained that tlie United States’ position amounted 
to ignoring the unanimous decision of the Supreihe Council which had 
attributed the temporary management to the Allies. 

Mr. Polk repeated the view of his Government that the question had been 
discussed and agreed upon at Brussels. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that he must insist that at the time of the decision 
the Germans had made no demand for oil. The Allies did not take these 
ships simply because they had no need of them. 

Mr. Polk regretted the unfortunate situation created by the lack of 
minutes ; there were the recollections of Mr. Hoover on the one hand and 
those of his colleagues on the other. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that with regard to the precedents which Mr. Polk 
had cited, he wished to make the following remarks. First, in the Baltic, the 
Germans had long been allowed to navigate. As for the particular case of 
the Fritz von Straus, this was a ship of only 800 tons : there was very little 
interest to the Reparation Commission in this boat on account of its small 
tonnage. As to the other ships mentioned, it would be easy to ascertain the 
reason for their operation, and probably their small tonnage was again the 
reason. As for the German ships in the Mediterranean, that was a different 
question; the crews were Turkish and not German. The Supreme Council, 
as a matter of fact, had decided that the Allied Naval Armistice Commission 
was wrong and insisted on taking those crews off and putting on the Inter- 
Allied flag in place of the German. Under these conditions it appeared that 
the precedents cited by Mr. Polk did not carry much weight. He emphasized 
the fact that he had received formal instructions from his Government that 
these ships should not sail with a German crew. No other position could be 
taken by the British Government. 

M. DE Martino stated that he had no objection to the first trip being 



taken, even with German crews on board, provided that the final distribution 
of these ships should not be prejudiced by this trip, and as a matter of fact, 
the final distribution belonged to the Reparation Commission. 

M. Clemenceau then read a telegram from Admiral Goette to A.N.A.G., 
dated November 15th (see Appendix D), from which it appeared that the 
Germans had informed the Allies that steps were being taken for the delivery 
of these steamers. That appeared to him to be a decisive fact which did not 
leave them any choice. What impression would the Council give to the 
whole world if it were to let the Germans keep these ships at that time? 
There seemed to him to be two questions. First, tliere was the question of 
final ownership which the Council had agreed should be settled by the 
Reparation Commission. There remained the question of operating the 
ships. He did not quite understand the position of the United States. What 
objection did the Americans have to an Allied rather than a German crew? 
He personally saw a very grave political and moral objection to German crews 
being used which he thought was even more important than the economic 
objection. There had just occurred at Berlin demonstrations in favour of 
Hindenburg which were of a disquieting nature and had given a great deal 
of trouble to the German Government. These seemed to bear the marks of 
a Nationalist uprising. Therefore would it be opportune to let those ships 
sail with German crews and under the German flag? For himself, he had the 
greatest objections. There was no doubt whatsoever that the Principal 
Powers had pledged themselves to stand by the decisions of the Reparation 
Commission; that was full security for America. He therefore earnestly 
requested Mr. Polk to accept Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal so as to not make the 
situation more difficult. It seemed to him all the more important to come to 
an agreement on this question as there were a number of vital matters to be 
settled with the Germans, such as the delivery of guilty individuals. Should 
the Germans be allowed to operate these ships there would be general stupe- 
faction in France. He had often shown readiness to make concessions, but 
always on one condition that pubhc opinion should understand them. This 
would not be the case in the present instance. He understood there might be 
some American emotion on the subject, but he felt sure that America would 
understand France’s position in the matter and he hoped that secondary 
considerations which moved American opinions would give way to the 
stronger, and, to his mind, more justified feeling of public opinion in France. 

M. DE Martino stated that in view of the strong case presented by 
M. Clemenceau he was ready to agree with his views. 

Mr. Polk remarked that M. Clemenceau’s declarations carried much 
weight and he also saw that the use of the German flag at this time might be 
misconstrued in France. They maintained however, that an arrangement 
had been made which had not been carried out. He also wished to point out 
that his position with his Government made it difficult for him to give his 
entire approval to the Chairman’s views. As he understood the proposal 
which Sir Eyre Crowe had made at a preceding meeting, the 14 oil tank ships 
were to go to the Firth of Forth; 5 were to be operated, and 9 were to remain 
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there until a compromise had been reached. He would recommend that 
proposal to his Government. He wished, however, to have the Council take 
note of the feeling in the United States on the question of the allocation of 
these vessels. He had not put up an imaginary case; they did not agree and 
had not accepted the present system of distribution. He referred to the last 
sentence of the telegram from the British Ministry of Shipping to the British 
Delegation^ and he wished to ask Sir Eyre Crowe whether this phrase did not 
sound like a threat. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that the phrase occurred in an inter-depart- 
mental telegram and represented simply the attitude of the Shipping Con- 
troller which was uncompromising. 

Mr. Polk asked whether it was not advisable to instruct the Naval 
Armistice Commission that no disposition of these 9 oil tank ships be made 
at this time. 

M. DE Martino wished to ask what was to be done with the other five. 

M. Berenger replied that according to his information only 1 1 ships re- 
mained which therefore would leave only two for the Allies. 

M. DE Martino added that should this information be correct it would be 
very serious for Italy, as she had counted absolutely on sharing the hve ships 
with France and Belgium to remedy the scarcity of oil fuel. 

M. Berenger wished to point out how important it was to prevent a 
further waste of these tank ships considering the shortage of oil fuel in 
Europe, Mr. Dulles, an American representative on the Committee of 
Organization of the Reparadon Commission, had written to M. Loucheur 
on August 28th protesting that such a waste of fuel oil should not be per- 
mitted. Since that time these ships which could carry 60,000 tons could have 
made two trips and thus been able to bring 120,000 tons of fuel oil which had 
been lost to the Allies and Germany as well. If Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal 
were to be sustained by the Council, that would mean a continuation of this 
waste for three months or more as the Reparadon Commission would not be 
taking a decision in the matter until then. The explanation of the Brussels 
meeting given by Mr. Polk could not be accepted. If Mr. Hoover had 
promised the Germans to give them exemption in favour of certain ships in 
order to get them oil, this was something that the Allies had never heard of 
and it did not figure in a single Allied record. On March 29th M. Clementel 
had written, as President of the Supreme Economic Council, a letter which 
clearly showed that the Germans at tlrat time were not in need of fuel oil, 
and he was not aware that an agreement had been reached between Mr. 
Hoover and the Germans. The Germans had emphasized on July 30th for 
the first time their need for fuel oil, and the real reason for exempting those 
tank ships had been that at that time there was sufficient tonnage in the way 
of tank ships. He could not tell whether the rumour were true that there had 
been an agreement between Messrs. Hoover and Davis and the Germans, 
and that a part of the payment had been made by the latter without any 
knowledge of the Reparation Commission. 

* See appendix D below. 



Mr. Polk stated that there had been no secret agreement between 
Mr. Hoover and the Germans. He could assure the Council of that. 

M. Glemenceau asked how it came that there should be at this time such 
a need for oil tonnage when a few months previous that tonnage had been 
sufficient. 

M. Berenger explained that the use of fuel oil had been authorized 
recently by a law which had been passed by the French Parliament. This 
law had resulted in a great demand for fuel oil all the more as there was a 
great shortage of coal, and oil was needed for lighting, heating and trans- 
portation. He had asked the Standard Oil Company for tank ships and had 
been told that not a single one could be spared. 

M. Glemenceau asked M. Berenger to let him have the exact figure of the 
needs of France and Italy in fuel oil. 

M. Berenger said he would. 

M. Glemenceau hoped that in the cable which Mr. Polk would send his 
Government submitting Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal, he would also point out 
the needs of France and Italy, and ask it to take into consideration this aspect 
of the question. 

Mr. Polk said he hoped they could reach a compromise on the distribution 
of those ships. 

M. Berenger said that they had considered the question of using a part 
of these German oil tank ships after a first trip by the Standard Oil Company. 

M. Glemenceau said he ti usted Mr. Polk would explain the whole question 
to his Government with his customary liberality. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked he had based his proposal on Mr. Polk’s hope 
of arriving at an arrangement. 

Mr. Polk agreed. 

M. DE Martino said he had just been informed that there actually were 
fourteen tank ships in German ports which would therefore leave five ships 
instead of the two which M. Berenger had previously spoken of. 

M. Berenger said there were nine oil ships claimed by an American 
corporation. There were two boats according to his information at the 
disposition of the Allies. 

M. Glemenceau said they would await the result of Mr. Polk’s cable for 
instructions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe summed up that meanwhile they would instruct the 
Allied Naval Armistice Commission in the sense of his proposal. 

It was decided : 

(1) to instruct the Allied Naval Armistice Commission to take delivery of 

the German oil tank steamers for the Firth of Forth; 

(2) to retain the nine oil tank steamers claimed by American interests 

■without using them pending a further decision by the Council ; 

(3) that the remaining ships be dehvered for temporary management to 

the Allied and Associated Governments according to the decision 
taken by the Allied Maritime Transport Executive, September 7th, 
1919; 



(4) that Mr. Polk, while agreeing to the three above points, reserves to 

himself the right of again raising the question in the event of not 
obtaining his Government’s approval; 

(5) that Mr. Polk should call his Government’s attention to the very 

urgent needs of oil by France and Italy, which make necessary an 
immediate decision on the temporary allotment of the German oil 
tank ships. 

3. (The Council had before it a telegram from Sir George Clerk dated 
November 13th (see Appendix E).3 

Situation in Eyre Crowe read and commented upon Sir George Clerk’s 

telegram. This telegram showed that Friedrieh was very obstinate 
and that the formation of a coalition cabinet met with great difficulties. 
Sir George Clerk had felt it necessary to inform Friedrich that his mission 
would come to an end if the present situation continued. He, Sir Eyre Crowe, 
had also read a telegram in the Morning Post that a coalition government 
had been formed at Budapest and would assume office. However, he had 
only seen this in the newspaper; and it seemed that Mr. Polk had received a 
telegram from General Bandholtz stating that the situation was ’still very acute 
at Budapest, and that Sir George Clerk had declared he would have to leave. 

M. Berthelot alluded to declarations which the Hungarian War Minister 
had made on the entry of the National Hungarian Army in Budapest. These 
declarations were of a purely monarchist tendency and were clearly in favour 
of the return of Archduke Joseph. 

Mr. Polk said that from a telegram he had just received from General 
Bandholtz, Admiral Horthy was making a number of arrests and that Sir 
George Clerk and his Inter-Allied Military Mission had threatened to with- 
draw if these arrests were continued. 

M. Clemenceau thought it advisable to await further information before 
doing anything. 

(The question was then adjourned.) 


4. M. Clemenceau stated that M. Venizelos had made a protest against 
, the declaration in the letter which the Supreme Council 

recently sent to him to the effect that the occupation 
of Smyrna by the Greeks should have a temporary 
character He would like this question brought up at the next meeting as 
he did not wish such a statement to go unchallenged, 


5. (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation dated 
November 14, 1919 on the subject. (See Appendix F).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he felt all the more embarrassed 
at raising a subject which he knew was likewise embar- 
rassing to his American colleague especially after the 
concihatory spirit just shown by Mr. Polk; he was 
obliged, however, to bring it up according to the instruc- 


Delention in the United 
States of ex-German 
passenger vessels allo- 
cated to Great Britain 
for Management 


> Not printed. This appendix was identical with No. 23, appendix B, q.v. 
* See No. 20, appendix A. 





tions he had received. He believed it was not claimed by anybody that the 
Shipping Board had any right to retain the ships in question, but unfortu- 
nately, perhaps on account of the President’s illness, which gave opportunities 
of administrative independence, nobody seemed to be in a position to give 
the Shipping Board the necessary instructions. Possibly also the Board was 
confusing this question with that of the oil tank ships and was adopting an 
attitude which seemed to Mm one of mere retaliation. The need for these 
ships was very acute. A very large number of passengers were awaiting 
transportation. Civilians, including business men, could not go to the East 
this year owing to the lack of passenger vessels. The vessels in question had 
enormous tonnage and included the Imperator a ship of over 50,000 tons. 
These vessels had been temporarily allocated to the United States for the 
repatriation of its army. As it had been unanimously decided at a meeting 
of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive in July 1 9 1 9 that all the steamers 
under discussion should be allocated to Great Britain for management, 
British crews had been sent to New York to bring them back but the SMpping 
Board had refused to give them up. The State Department agreed with the 
British Government but said it had no authoiity over the Shipping Board. 
The British Government had instructed him to present this memorandum to 
the Supreme Council believing that a resolution of the Council would oblige 
the Shipping Board to deliver the vessels and that it might help the American 
Government to get over the difficulty. 

Mr. Polk said that he could not quite agree with all Sir Eyre Crowe had 
said on the subject. It seemed impossible for the Council to arrive at a 
resolution, which required a unanimous vote, as he could hardly be expected 
to join in a formal request to his own government. He would, however, cable 
to Washington Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal and state that such a resolution 
was before the Council. 

It was decided: 

that the Ameriean Delegation would cable to Washington the resolution 
proposed by the British Delegation to the effect that the Supreme Council 
address a formal request to the United States Government to hand over 
without delay, to properly appointed agents of the British Government, 
the passenger vessels iUegahy detained in United States ports. 

6. (The Council had before it the report of the Special Committee (see 
Appendix G).*) 

M. Laroche read and commented upon the report. 
He added that the paragraph on page 5 of the report 
relating to the credentials of the Ambassador should be 
modified in accordance with the present attitude of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers toward Germany. 

5 Not printed. This undated report was presented in accordance with the resolution 
of the Supreme Council recorded in No. 6, minute 5. The commission recommended that 
the names of the Charges d’ Affaires nominated to represent each one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in Berlin should be notified to the German Government through the 
intermediary of the neutral Power which had during the First World War protected the 


Report of the Special 
Committee on the Re- 
sumption of Diplomatic 
Relations with Germany 



Mr. Polk stated that the United Slates was not then in a position to send 
representatives, but he would make no objection to the report. 

It was decided : 

to accept the report as presented by the Special Committee, it being 

understood that the credentials of the Ambassador should be modified to 

interests in Germany of the Allied Power in question. ‘But it would only be a mere notifica- 
tion, not a request for acceptance. In fact, the Commission unanimously considered that 
it was not necessary to ask for the acceptance of the nomination of the Charg& d’Afi’aircs, 
on account of the present conditions of our relations with Germany, and of the long inter- 
ruption of diplomatic relations caused by the war.’ The report included a draft letter from 
an Allied Power to the neutral protecting power and draft credentials for Allied Charges 
d’Affaires and, when subsequently nominated. Ambassadors. These drafts, and more 
particularly the latter, were subsequently modified by corrigenda circulated by the Joint 
Secretariat on November 24, i g 1 g in accordance with the resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Council. (Thus the second paragraph of the draft credentials for an Allied Ambassador at 
Berlin ran in the original version: ‘The qualities distinguishing M. . . . are for me a sure 
guarantee of the care he will exercise in fulfilling his high functions so as to conciliate your 
esteem and your confidence and thus obtain the approval of the Government (of the 
Republic). It is with this conviction that I beg you to receive him with favour and to have 
absolute faith and trust in all he will say.’ This was amended to read : ‘The distinguished 
qualities of M. . . . are a sure guarantee of the zeal with which he will acquit himself of 
his important duties. With this conviction I request that you will receive him, and will give 
full credit to everything he may say on my behalf.’) The report noted that ‘these proposed 
letters do not follow closely the formulas usually employed ; the Commission is of opinion 
that the terms are sufficiently clothed with the courtesy in use in international relations, 
and that it would be out of place and inopportune to employ at the present time towards 
Germany formulas containing assurances of friendship and confidence which arc usually 
employed in credentials’. 

The report further stated that ‘with a view to assuring as soon as possible the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the Governments of Bavaria and Saxony, the Commission 
suggests the following procedure; the Charges d’ Affaires sent to Berlin would be bearers 
of letters addressed by their respective Ministers for Foreign Afiairs to the Ministers- 
Presidents of Saxony and Bavaria, who also direct Foreign Affairs. These letters would be 
delivered by a special courier, who might be one of the secretaries belonging to the missions 
accredited to Berlin, these missions coming to an understanding among themselves as to 
the choice of this collective courier. 

‘On the other hand, as the interpretation of the new German Constitution, as regards 
relations of the Free States with foreign Governments, presents a certain uncertainty, it is 
proper that we should not expose ourselves to see Bavaria or Saxony refuse to receive 
diplomats accredited to tlrem. The Commission is of the opinion that the Allied Govern- 
ments should limit themselves to informing the Ministers for Foreign Affairs for each State 
in question, that they “propose” to send a Representative to tliem. . . . 

‘The [Gom]mission finally considered what would be the composition [? of] Missions 
accredited to Berlin under the transitory regime preceding the arrival of the Ambassadors. 

. . . There would be no objection to immediately sending to Berlin agents whose mission 
would be of an economic character, such as commercial attaches. But, on the contrary, it 
appeared to them that the presence of military and naval attaches was not desirable at the 
present time. The existence of numerous commissions of control is, in fact, of a nature to 
diminish the importance of the task of these offices, whose presence might, on the other hand, 
be inaccurately interpreted as to mean a tribute of confidence toward the German Military 
authorities. The Military and Naval attaches should, therefore, be sent to Berlin only at 
the time when the Charges d’ Affaires will be replaced by Ambassadors, in which personnel 
they will naturally find their place.’ 
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agree with the attitude of the Principal Alhed and Associated Powers 
toward Germany. 


7. (The Council liad before it a note of the Drafting Committee on the 
Lutnictions to General question (see Appendix H).) 

Aiasterman regmdtng hd. Berthelot read and commented upon the proposed 
the disposal by Ger- instructions. 
many of Aeronautical ^ discussion 

It was decided; 


Material 


to accept the report of the Drafting Committee relative to instructions 
to be sent to General Maslerman on the disposal by Germany of Aero- 
nautical material.) 


8 . 

Qtiestion of Signature by [Not printed]^ 

Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State and Roumania of 
the financial arrange- 
ments of St. Germain 


Return of Austrian 
Prisoners from Seibia 


[Not printed] 


(The Meeting then adjourned.) 

H6tel dd Qillon, 

Pans, November ly, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 24 
Note from the French Delegation 

PARiSj November 16, igig. 

Distribution of Enemy Battleships \_Warships] 

The question of the distribution of the enemy battleships was several times 
discussed by the Supreme Council, without a decision being made. It was also 
the object of various Notes from the British, French and Italian Delegation[s] . At 
last, the Naval representatives met a short time ago, and in four meetings examined 
the possible solutions. 

It seems that differences which occurred between the Admirals, as well as the 
different points of view of the Allies, may now be conciliated by the Supreme 
Council, in order that, by mutual concessions, a definite solution of this contro- 
verted question may be reached. 

® After a short discussion the Supreme Council decided, at the proposal of the Drafting 
Committee (appendix I in original), to invite Roumania and Yugoslavia to sign the two 
, financial arrangements of St. Germain (Treaty Series, igrg, Nos. 14 and 15, Gmd. 458 and 
45g) 'along with the Treaty with Austria and the Minorities Treaty’. 



A. The first question to be settled is that of the disposition of the ships: if the 
ships were to he finally broken up, it would have been absolutely useless to discuss 
their distribution to such a great length. The British Government, in its Note of 
October,’ indicated that it deemed that the ships should be broken up, but left to 
France and Italy the right to dispose of them according to their wishes. The 
Japanese Government, on this point, as on the others, concurred in the British 
opinion. The Italian Government declared itself as willing to accept either of the 
solutions, but desires to be treated, in this matter, the same as on the others, like 
France. The American Government, although it maintained its point of view, 
according to which the ships ought to be sunk, gave to understand, in the course 
of a semi-official conversation by Mr. Polk, that the United States, although having 
decided to destroy all ships allotted to her, would not contest the right of France 
and Italy to dispose of them. 

B. The second question is that of the basis of distribution of enemy ships. The 
French Government is willing to accept the British scheme of distribution of the 
ships, according to the proportion of the losses suffered in surface ships by the Allied 
and Associated States, this distribution being based upon the attribution of a 
number of ships equal in each category to the number of lost ships. The French 
Navy asks that not only the quantity but the quality of the enemy ships delivered, 
be taken into consideration, and thinks that the British and American Govern- 
ments will not make any objections to replacing, in the French share, the ships in 
bad condition out of the salvaged scuttled ships at Scapa Flow, or of the German 
Fleet, by ships of a higher value, which might be comprised in their own share, 
since these ships are destined to be demolished. It seems that the British Govern- 
ment, allowing for mistakes, is willing to accept the French proposal combined 
with its own. Japan and England (?). The American Admiral suggested that the 
financial effort of each country be taken as a basis : this suggestion was the only one 
of its kind, because it appears inadmissible that the loss of ships be not taken into 
account; moreover, the number of millions spent does not represent the whole 
national effort of a country. The basis suggested by the Italian Admiral seems 
complicated : the distribution would be made according to the age and number 
of lost ships, the age being calculated by taking into account the useful tonnage, the 
real tonnage, maximum duration and the real age of the ship; as the method of 
calculation of these different values may vary according to the country, such a 
basis would run the risk of provoking endless discussion. 

It is for the Supreme Council to make a decision: it seems that the simpler the 
method of distribution will be, the more chances it will have of being practical. 
It is to be noted that the British, Japanese and French proposals, concerning the 
dreadnoughts, cruisers and destroyers, are almost identical. 

The British suggestion, according to which the method of distribution does not 
attribute any battleships to the smaller Allied Powers, to the New States and 
neutrals, was unanimously admitted. 

C. The third question is that raised by the request of France for a certain 
number of surplus ships, as a compensation for the abandonment of its naval 
construction, for the benefit of the armament not only of her troops but of those 
of her Allies. The suggestion was made to attribute to France, in addition, and for 
that reason, a certain number of the Allied cruisers demanded from Germany as 
penalty for the scuttling of the German fleet at Scapa Flow. 

The French request was not admitted, so far, by the British Admiralty, which 

’’ See appendix B below. 
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deems that the compensation) which it recognizes as legitimate, is represented by 
the right of disposing of the ships, instead of sinking them. The Italian Admiialty 
admits the French request for compensation only if she obtains an appreciably 
equal compensation, which is justified by the same reasons. The American 
Admiralty did not concur in the French request. 

So stands the question of the distribution of enemy battleships. The various 
delegations seem to have received from their Governments the necessary authority 
to adjust the matter. 


Appendix B to No. 24. 

Enemy Surface Warships — Disposal and Distribution 

1 6th Kovember, igig. 

Historical Summary 

1 . The question has not been separately considered by the Supreme Council 
since 25lh April, when the Peace Treaty with Germany was under discussion. No 
agreement was reached, and it was decided to leave the question open and merely 
demand the surrender of certain ships from the Germans in the Treaty. The 
Italian representative was not present at this meeting. 

2. On 25th [27th] June, the Admirals agreed on a draft for submission to the 
Supreme Council in which they stated their opinion that they could do nothing more 
until answers to certain questions had been given by the Supreme Council. . . 

To these questions no answer has ever been received from the Supreme Council. 

3. After the Scapa Flow sinkings, the matter was touched upon by the Council 
of Four on Q4th and 25th June, and it appears from the notes made by Sir Maurice 
Hankey, which however were not stenographic, that Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson implied that they agreed that France was entitled to special con- 
sideration on account of her inability to continue her building, due to the pre- 
occupation of her naval arsenals with the manufacture of munitions for the war on 
land, and that Great Britain was willing to include the ships sunk at Scapa in her 
share and waive her rights regarding the ships remaining at Scapa.® 

4. Since this date there have been interchanges of letters etc. between some of 
the representatives of the Five Powers. 

5. With a view to endeavouring to obtain a settlement, the British representative 
submitted a memorandum to the Supreme Council on loth October. 

The French submitted an answering memorandum on 15th October. And the 
Italians did the same on 22nd October. 

Summarised the views expressed are: — 

Britain wishes all ships to be broken up, the proceeds to be divided in the scale 
of losses of warships. As a concession to the fact that France and Italy 
have been unable to build during the war, Britain is ready to agree that 
the share of these two powers may be embodied in their fleets. 

8 The note here recapitulated the questions and opinions advanced in the document 
printed in Vol. I, No. 21, appendix B, document i. 

® Cf. Vol. I, No. 23, minute 5. 



Italy 


agrees with the British view; but calculating by the military value of the 
ships lost she considers that the shares proposed should be counted on their 
military value and not on numbers only as was proposed by the British. 

France demands : — 

1 . Free Disposal of all enemy craft by beneheiary Powers, 

2. Distribution to be effected on the principle of the assignment of an equal 

number of ships of the same category as those of the lost ships. 

3. Manner of distribution to take into account not only the quantity, but 

the quality of the enemy ships surrendered. 

4. Assignment to France of an additional number of units, as compensation 

for having suspended naval construction for the purpose of equipping 

not only her own troops, but those of her Allies. 

6. The U.S.A. and Japan have not submitted any memoranda to the Supreme 
Council, but have handed an expression of their views to the Naval Advisers. 
These are; 

U.S.A. First. All surrendered German and Austrian naval vessels to be sunk. 

Second. All surrendered German and Austrian naval vessels to be 
destroyed by breaking up. 

Third. If neither of these policies can be adopted, and distribution of 
the surrendered German and Austrian naval vessels becomes in- 
evitable, then the United States will demand its share, based on total 
National Effort in war against Central Powers. The disposition of any 
such share awarded to the United States to rest with the United 
States. 

Japan agrees with the British memorandum; but on condition that it should 
be accepted by all the other powers represented and with the reserva- 
tion that in the case of the principle of free disposal, as proposed by the 
French authorities, being accepted, it should likewise apply to Japan. 

7. Since the above memoranda have been submitted, the Naval Advisers have 
had frequent meetings to consider the matter, but have been unable to arrive at 
unanimity regarding the disposal of ships, principally by reason of the fact that 
the Supreme Council have not given their decision on the points raised by the 
Admirals’ Meeting of 25th [2 7th] June. The British have now drafted a further 
proposal which it is hoped may bring about an agreement between the extreme 
views which have been expressed. This has not yet been considered by the Naval 
Advisers. 


Appendix G to No. 24 

British Proposal regarding the Distribution of Enemy Surface Warships 

14th November, igig. 

In accordance with the preamble to the naval, military and air clauses of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, with the general spirit of that Treaty and of those 
concluded with the other enemy powers, all surface warships surrendered by 
enemy powers shall, with the exception of the few noted in paragraphs 5 and 6 
below, be broken up under the superintendence of an Inter-Allied Naval Com- 
mission. 
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2. The proceeds acciuing from the breaking up of the warships shall be divided 
amongst the Allied and Associated Powers in accordance with the following com- 
putation of losses of sutface warships sustained by these powers during the war: — 


Great Britain . 


• 70% 

Percentage to be 

amended to include 

France . 


• 10% 

compensation to- 

— ■ 

Italy 


• io% 

Greece who lost 

I T.B.D. 

Japan 


• 8% 

Roumania ,, 

I T.B. 

U.S.A. . 


• 2% 

Portugal „ 

I Gunboat. 


3. Enemy tonnage in the above proportions is to be allocated to each country 
for breaking up purposes by the Inter-Allied Naval Commission. Should any 
country be unable to break up its share, the Commission is to allocate it as neces- 
sary, preference being given to Allied countries. 

4. As regards the sinking of the German ships at Scapa Flow, Great Britain has 
stated her willingness to bear the loss arising from that incident ; but now that it is 
probable that compensation will be forthcoming from Germany in material which 
is not warship construction. Great Britain agrees that such compensation should 
be divided amongst the Allied and Associated Powers in a similar proportion to the 
proceeds of breaking up the enemy warships (paragraph 2, above). 

5. In view of France and Italy being unable to build warships during the war, 
owing to their pre-occupation with the war on land, it is proposed that they should 
be granted the following compensation in warships surrendered from the enemy 
fleets for use with their fleets or any other purpose they may desire : — 

France . . . . .5 Light Cruisers and to T.B.D’s. 

Italy ..... 5 Light Cruisers and 10 T.B.D’s. 

6. It is further proposed that the Inter-Allied Naval Commission shall loan to 
each of the five Principal Allied and Associated Powers : — 

I Battleship 

I Light Cruiser 

3 T.B.D’s. 

The duration of the loan to be one year, during which time these ships may be used 
for any purpose, except that of being embodied in the fleets of these powers. On 
the termination of one year after the arrival of these vessels in a port of the power 
to which they have been loaned, they must either be broken up under the super- 
intendence of the Inter-Allied Naval Commission or sunk in deep water. 


Appendix D to No, 24 

1. Telegram from Panac to the British Delegation at the Peace Conference 
(Nov. 15 th, 1919). 

Following has been received from Admiral Goette No. 1112 of Nov. 14th, 
begins; — Reference your Wirele.ss Signal 1237 of 28th October, steps are being 
taken for the delivery of the tank steamers. Ends. 

2. Telegram from the British Ministry of Shipping to the British delegation at 
the Peace Conference (Nov. 15th, 1919)- 

Message now received by Panac from Goette that steps are being taken for 
delivery of tank steamers. Unless Supreme Council decides otherwise management 
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arrangements previously made will be carried out on their arrival at Firth of Forth. 
So far as Shipping Controller is concerned no compromise in this matter can be 
considered. 


Appendix F to No. 24 

Detention in the United States of ex-German Passenger Vessels allocated to Great 

Britain for Management 

Memorandum by British Delegation 

I. The following ex-German steamers were allocated for temporary manage- 
ment to the United States for the repatriation of their army by the AUied Maritime 
Transport Council at its fifth meeting in February, 1919: — 


Name Gross Tonnage 

Imperator 52,117 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 24,581 

Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm 17,082 

Mobile {ex Cleveland) 16,960 

Zeppelin 15,200 

Cap Finisterre 14,503 

Pretoria 13,234 

Graf Waldersee I3>i93 


2. When these steamers were first obtained from Germany in March last, Great 
Britain, recognizing the vital need of the United States to repatriate their army, 
fully and frankly acquiesced in these steamers being managed and employed by 
them, though such action delayed seriously the completion of the British repatria- 
tion. 

3. The U.S. Government, having subsequently intimated that their repatriation 
work was complete, and that the steamers were available for other purposes, it was 
unanimously decided at a meeting of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive in 
London on the 30th July, 1919, that all the above mentioned steamers should be 
allocated to Great Britain for management. Mr. Anderson, representing the U.S., 
was present at this meeting. 

4. Subsequently the French Government asked to be allowed to use some of 
these vessels. To meet this claim, an arrangement between the British and French 
Governments was arrived at, satisfactory to both parties. 

5. The allocation of these steamers is only for temporary management, and does 
not in any way prejudice the final disposal of the steamers under the treaty of 
peace. 

6. Great Britain’s need of these vessels is acute. She has to demobilise her army 
in India before Christmas. Civilians, including business men, cannot go to the 
East this year owing to the lack of passenger ships.' The waiting hst of such pas- 
sengers to all parts is enormous. Over 25,000 South African passengers are awaiting 
transportation quite apart from British passengers requiring accommodation. The 
same, if not worse, applies to India and the East, also to Australia and Canada; 
Great Britain has to repatriate 400,000 soldiers on long distance work. 
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7- In the month of Septembei’ British crews were sent to New York to bring 
back the S.S. Imperator and all arrangements were concluded with the U.S. 
military and naval authorities to move her, but at the last moment the American 
Shipping Board interfered and refused to allow the vessel to be delivered to the 
British representatives, stating that their instructions were that the Imperator 
and the seven other vessels had been assigned to them. All arguments failed to 
induce them to admit that such was not the case. 

8. The vessels are, consequently, lying idle, and His Majesty’s Government is 
incurring a cost of hundreds of pounds daily in feeding and housing these British 
crews, which were sent to America to bring these ships over. 

g. Neither the U.S. Shipping Board nor the U.S. Government have the smallest 
conceivable right to detain these vessels. 

10. The most pressing representations have been made by the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington to the U.S. State Department on several occasions, and the 
State Department admit that the ships ought to be handed over, but its efforts have 
failed to move the American Shipping Board. 

1 1 . Early in October, Sir Joseph Maclay, the British Shipping Controller, made 
a personal appeal to the Chairman of the American Shipping Board to release 
these vessels, but with no result. 

12. A complete deadlock has been reached owing to the unjustified action of the 
Shipping Board. 

13. In these circumstances the British Government requests the Supreme 
Council to address a formal request to the U.S. Government to hand over the 
above mentioned vessels to properly appointed agents of the British Government 
without delay. 

November 14, igig. 


Appendix H to No, 24 

Draft of Instructions to he sent [to] General Masterman 

Note to be handed to German Government : 

According to Article Q02, last alinea, of the Peace Treaty, Germany agrees to 
displace no aeronautic material, this material to be delivered to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

Germany, with a view to escaping this agreement, continually operates the 
displacement, and even the sale and exportation of this material. By attempting 
to thus render valueless the obligations which she assumed, she compromises the 
loyal execution of the Treaty signed and rectified [? ratified] by her. 

The Allied and Associated Powers remind Germany that the measures thus 
taken by her cannot be justified, and that, in consequence, the said displaced, sold 
or exported material must be delivered to them according to the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, or, in default thereof, its equivalent value, upon the entry into force of the 
Treaty. 
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No. 25 


H. D. 95 .] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsaj, Paris, on Tuesday, 
Movember 18, igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 

Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire-. Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France ; M. de Percin. /to^: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.-. Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Captain Madison, U.S.N., Lt.- 
Commander Koehler, U.S.N., Dr. J. B. Scott, Mr. A. W. Dulles. 
British Empire-. Mr. A. Leeper, Commandant [n'c] Dunne, R.N., Captain 
Fuller, R.N., Commandant [n’c] Macnamara, R.N., Mr. H. W. Malkin. 
France-. M. Loucheur, M. Arnavon, Commandant du Chayla. 

Italy-. Amiral Cagni, M. Vannutelli-Rey, Captain Ruspoli, Commandant 
Ingianni, M. Pilotti. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu. 


1. 

Report of the Reparation [Not printed]* 

Commission on the De- 
mands presented by the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Dele- 
gation on the subject of 
the Distribution of Austro- 
Hungarian Mercantile 
Tonnage 

2. M. Pichon observed that this question depended on the decision to be 

taken on the previous question, which had been ad- 
S^nature of the Au^nan joumed. He proposed likewise to adjourn the discussion 

Slovene Delegation this point to the following meeting. 

(This was agreed to.) 

3. M. Clemenceau stated that it was necessary to fix a date for signing the 

Treaty with Bulgaria. 

BulgaAan Treaty ®®J^THELOT pointed out that certain questions of detail 

had still to be settled before the signature could take place. 
The signature of Serbia was dependent on a prior settlement of the question 
of distribution of Austro-Hungarian mercantile tonnage. Within eight days 

* The discussion of this subject (cf. No. 19, note a, and No. ao, minute 8) ‘was adjourned 
until the following meeting’. 
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the Council would know whether or not it could count on obtaining the. 
signature of Roumania. Moreover, the Council had decided, upon the 
request of Switzerland, to insert in the Bulgarian Treaty articles guaranteeing 
Swiss neutrality. As far as the Bulgarians were concerned, no difficulties 
would be raised in this connection, but it would still be necessary to inform 
them of this matter upon the arrival of their delegates in Paris, which would 
take place the following day. These various considerations made it evident 
that the signature of the Bulgarian Treaty could not take place before the 
following Wednesday or Thursday. 

(After a short discussion, Thursday, November 27th, was settled upon as 

the date for the signature of the Bulgarian Treaty.) 

4. M. Clemengeau felt inclined simply to reply to M. Vcnizelos that the 

Consideration of letters Council adhered integrally to the text of the letter it had 
of November i^th and him on November isth.^ M. Berthelot could under- 

lythfiom M. Venizdos take the preparation of this letter. 

relative to the situation M. DE Martino agreed entirely with M. Clemenceau’s 
in Sm^na. {See Apjien- suggestion. He wished to correct a misleading phrase in 
M. Venizelos’ letter of November 15th (see Appendix 
B). It was there said (see page 2) ^ that the Commission on Greek Territorial 
Claims had categorically approved the Greek claims on Smyrna and the 
neighbouring region. He felt obliged then to point out that the Italian 
representative on that Commission had always contested the Greek claims. 

It was decided: 

( 1 ) that M. Berthelot prepare a letter to be sent to M. Venizelos informing 

him that the Supreme Council adhered integrally to the point of 
view set forth in its letter of November 12 th ; 

(2) that the above letter be signed by the President in the name of the 

Supreme Council and despatched immediately. 

5. (The Council had before it a telegram from Sir George Clerk dated Novem- 

ber 1 6th (see Appendix D).) 

^Hungary ” Eyre Crowe read and commented upon this telegram. He 

pointed out that the information contained therein was less satis- 

* Appendix G is not printed. In this letter M. Venizelos replied to the Supreme Council’s 
request for information formulated in the penultimate paragraph of its letter to him of 
November 12 (see No. 20, appendix A). M. Venizelos stated that he had just been informed 
by the Greek High Commissioner at Smyrna that ‘in conformity with the proposals of 
General Milne approved by the Supreme Council, the Greek troops, after having occupied 
their new positions in the Pergame sector, were obliged to cross the line in the direction of 
Soma, because of an aggression by Turkish bands, to pursue and disperse the assailants. 
Having achieved this purpose, they hastened to return to their original position. This 
action took place by virtue of a new authorization from General Milne by the terms of 
which Greek troops may, in defending themselves, counter attack and pursue the enemy 
beyond their line to a distance of three kilometers, under the obligation of returning to their 
original line after having dispersed the enemy. Mr. Sterghiadis adds that the use made of 
this autliorization was brought to the attention of General Harboury [Harbord?], repre- 
sentative of General Milne, who formulated no observations nor reserves.’ 

3 See No. qo, appendix A. The penultimate paragraph of the letter. 
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factory, that arrests of certain political leaders were taking place at Budapest, 
and that if the situation did not improve, Sir George Clerk might be obliged 
to carry out the threat which he had already several times made of leaving 
Hungary. 

(Discussion of this question was adjourned pending the I'cceipt of more 
precise information.) 

6. M. Clemenceau stated that as a result of the conversation he had had 
that morning with the French Naval Expert it had become 
Distribution of point of view set forth in the latest British 

proposition was an entirely new one. He found it difficult to 
reach immediately a decision on such an important point in the absence of 
the Minister of Marine who was at that moment not in Paris. He felt that 
the Minister of Marine would not be disinclined to agree with the British 
proposals. Up to that time his own point of view had been somewhat differ- 
ent, but the new arguments presented to him had rather shaken his convic- 
tions and he was quite ready to change his previous point of view in order to 
arrive at an agreement. Nevertheless he wished time for reflection. He could 
not indeed pretend that the idea of destroying the vessels would not be very 
unfavourably received by French public opinion. If a solution of that nature 
were adopted, at the very least it would be necessary to draw up a statement 
clearly setting forth the' reasons which militated in favour of that solution. 
Unfortunately the present state of the French navy was so regrettable that 
French public opinion would not understand why the navy should not use 
the share of German ships which were allotted to it. At any rate it would 
be necessary to act with due consideration for French public opinion which 
was acutely interested in this question. 

(The discussion of this question was adjourned.) 


7. Mr. Polk wished to call attention to the fourth paragraph of the decision 
n . r.L nr- t relative to German Oil Tank Ships in the Minutes of 

Correction of the Minutes . 1 • , , 

the preceding meeting (H. D. 94, = Minute 2), which did 
not entirely conform to what he had said. What he had 
actually said was that he would undertake to transmit 
to his Government Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal, recom- 
mending its adoption, and that in the meantime the 9 oil 
tank ships of the Deutsch-Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellschaft should be 
retained without being used. 

M. DE Percin asked if the remaining tankers could at once be used, as was 
set forth' in tire preceding paragraphs of the decision in question. 

Mr. Polk replied in the affirmative. 

It was decided : 


of the meeting of the 
Council of November ly, 
JQ13 (H. D. gfY, rela- 
tive to the German Oil 
Tank Ships 


that paragraph 4 of the decision relative to German Oil Tank Ships 
(meeting of November 17th, 1919, H. D. 94,5 Minute 2 ), should be modified 
to read as follows : 

‘(4) that Mr. Polk would transmit to his Government the foregoing pro- 
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posals of Sir Eyre Crowe and recommend the adoption thereof, and 
that in the meantime the 9 oil tank ships claimed hy American 
interests should be retained without being used.’ 

8. M. Fromageot explained that the question of German ships transferred 
to Dutch Navigation Companies had been brought up 

during the war l^TDutlh ^ Council demanding that the Germans 

Namgation Companies ’detain the 5 vessels in course of construction which they 
claimed to have legally transferred to Holland in 1915 
and 1916. The Dutch Government had protested against this note and main- 
tained that the Dutch Navigation Companies were legal owners of the vessels 
in question. The Dutch note had been replied to and Germany had replied 
to the note which had been sent it.* The question raised was the validity of 
a change of flag during the course of a war of a vessel belonging to a belli- 
gerent country. That question had not been juridically decided in an identi- 
cal manner by all the Allied and Associated Powers. In France a very ancient 
rule was followed which had been laid down at the time of the war of 
American Independence by an Ordinance of 1778. That ordinance settled 
that no ship could avail itself of a neutral flag if that neutral flag had been 
acquired in the course of the war. The French had never ceased to apply that 
rule. In America and England the system followed was apparently different, 
and a transfer made in good faith was considered valid in principle; but if 
account were taken of the jurisprudence of prize courts it would be seen that 
in practice decisions were in general similar to those arrived at in France. 
In any case, as it might well be embarrassing to ask their Allies to adopt a 
course that would not be fully consistent with the juridical principles which 
they accepted theoretically, he thought, in agreement with his colleagues, 
that it would be preferable not to reply to the German note until the Treaty 
had come into force. The Treaty specified (see Part VIII, Annex III, 
paragraph 7) that Germany must secure for herself the full title to the pro- 
perty in all those ships that were transferred during the war. Basing their 
position upon that very definite text, the Allied and Associated Powers would 
be legally justified in demanding from the Germans delivery, pure and 
simple, of those vessels, without needing to engage in theoretical and obscure 
discussions upon the validity of the transfers. 

(After a short discussion 
It was decided : 

not to reply before the Treaty came into force to the German note upon 
the German vessels transferred during the war to Dutch navigation com- 
panies.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 18, igig. 

* See Vol. I, No. 74, minute i, and in the present volume No. 12, minute 6 and No. 13, 
minute 6. 



Appendix B to No. 25 

Greek Delegation to the Peace Congress. paris, November jj, igrg. 

From: M. E. K. Venizelos 
To: M. Clemenceau. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of the letter which Your Excellency 
was kind enough to send me on November 12, relative to the Commission of 
Inquiry of Smyrna.^ 

Owing to the spirit of friendly confidence inspiring the answer of the Supreme 
Council to the written claims and verbal reserves which I had the honour to set 
forth, I think it my duty not to insist on the errors in the investigation, consequent 
to the incontestable irregularities committed in the course of the procedure adopted 
by the Commission. 

But it would be a slight on the respectful sincerity of the sentiments which I 
always expressed to the Supreme Council, to not point out to the benevolent 
attention of the Council the reflections suggested to me, on two points, by the 
answer given. 

In the first place, the Supreme Council expresses the hope that the dangerous 
tension, which seems still to exist on the boundaries of the zone of Greek occupa- 
tion, will be, little by little, reduced by the wisdom and justice of the Greek 
administration and thanks to the work of delimitation recently terminated by 
General Milne, Commander of the Allied Forces in Anatolia. 

The Supreme Council may entirely rely upon the maintenance of a perfect 
order in the zone of occupation of the Greek Army. But it would be a misunder- 
standing of the reality of the facts which provoked this dangerous tension, existing 
on the boundaries of the zone of occupation, to expect its reduction by the effects 
of Greek administration. In fact, its vigilance is all exercised within these 
boundaries while the tension referred to above results from attacks launched from 
outside. Their authors are not only free to organize them, but they were under 
the impression of being encouraged to do so by the procedure of the investigation 
in which they discerned disfavour for the Greek regime. Therefore, they continued 
their powerless aggressions again and again, as the risks were reduced by the fact 
that Greek troops had to limit themselves to repulsing them without authority to 
pursue them. 

An objective examination of the facts leads to the conclusion that the good order 
existing in the zone of Greek occupation will be as well assured beyond its limits 
as soon as the Turks, deprived of the hope of finding support in instigating trouble, 
will really become conscious of their defeat. This result will certainly be obtained 
by the definite decisions of the Peace Conference. 

In the second place, the Supreme Council notices that the occupation of Smyrna 
was only decided for political reasons, and constitutes no new right in the future. 
May I point out that, whatever be the reasons for the decision to send Greek troops 
to Smyrna, the Supreme Council could not be mistaken as to the interpretation 
given it, with good reasons, by the Greek Government and people. The Greek 
claims on Smyrna and the neighbouring region were not only well-known, but 
they had been officially formulated to the Conference, defended at length before 
the Supreme Council, and frankly approved by the Committee on Greek Terri- 
torial Claims. In occupying Smyrna, Greece knew. that [?if] she was not yet legally, 
she was at least morally, entitled to it. She did not simply send her troops as 



executive instruments to a foreign country, as she had previously done in Russia, 
but as organs most interested in the success of an international mandate, with a 
view to maintaining order in an essentially great country. Therefore, although the 
occupation of Smyrna did not constitute, from a strictly juridical point of view, 
a new right to the benefit of Greece, in fact, it has created a new situation which 
should not be disregarded. It does not extend the rights which Greece previously 
had in Smyrna, and already recognized by the Committee on Greek Affairs, but 
at least it corroborates them and strengthens the legitimate confidence of the 
Greek nation in the final decision of the Peace Conference. 

I entirely share this sentiment, as I am convinced that the rights of my country 
in Smyrna are in full accord with the general situation of the world, and with the 
wishes and interests of the population. 

Please accept, etc. 

E. K. Venizelos 


Appendix D to No. 25 

Telegram from Sir G. Clerk, Budapest, to Supreme Council 

Mooember 16, igig. 

No. 8. 

Order has so far been completely maintained and general life of city is quite 
normal but there have occurred instances of unauthorized arrests and attempted 
arrests of prominent socialists and social democrats. These are people who have 
been in consultation with me and in negotiation with present government in 
regard to formation of a coalition. I have made strongest possible representations 
to government who assures me incidents are completely unauthorized acts of 
individual officers or soldiers. This may be so but instances are all the more 
significant of lack of authority of government. I have said that I can only regard 
arrests of political leaders with whom both I and government are in consultation 
as deliberate insults to Allies and that unless I have formal and definite guarantees 
that no one will be molested in this way I shall leave Budapest at once. 


No. 26 

H. D. g6.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d' Or say, Paris, on Wednesday, 
November ig, igig, at ii.oo a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau, M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 

Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A. : Dr. I. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Lt.-Gominandcr Koehler, 
U.S.N. 

British Empire-. Mr. A. Deeper, Mr. Forbes-Adam. 

France-. General Payot, General Le Rond, M. Laroche, M. Kammerer, 
M. de Montille. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 


1. 

[Not printed]* 

Treaty between 
Greece and Bulgaria 

2 . 

[Not printed]* 

Signature of 
Minorities Treaty 
with Rouniania 

3. (The Council had before it a telegram from the Esthonian Minister of 
Request of the Esthonians^^^^^^^ Affairs, dated November 12th (see Appendix 
for the establishment of a •) 

neutral zone between the M. Kammerer read and commented upon the tele- 
Baltic States and Russia gram. He said that this request tended to replace the 
under the control of a local troops in those territories by Allied troops. He 
^ thought this would not be an enviable position for the 

Allies to be in between the Bolshevists and the Baltic States, and that it would 
imply a sort of agreement between the Allies and the Bolshevists. 

* The Supreme Council considered a report from the Committee on New States, dated 
November 17, 1919, and an annexed ‘draft agreement on Balkan emigration’ (appendix A 
in original). This report and draft agreement are printed by D. H. Miller, op. cit., vol. xiii, 
pp. 527-34. After some discussion the Supreme Council decided: ‘(i) to submit to the 
Bulgarian Delegation the Treaty between Greece and Bulgaria with regard to reciprocal 
emigration; (see Appendix A [», (2) that two days’ time be given to the Bulgarian 

Delegation to consider this text; (3) that the question whetlier the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers should sign this Treaty would be considered later. It was further 
decided; that Mr. Polk should refer to Washington the question of the signature of this 
Treaty by the United States.’ (This decision is printed ibid,, vol. xiii, pp. 537-8.) 

^ The Supreme Council considered a note on this subject, dated November 18, 1919, 
from the Committee on New States (appendix B in original). This note is printed by 
D. PI. Miller, op. cit., vol. xiii, p. 542. After some discussion the Supreme Council decided : 
‘ (i) that no answer was called for by the Roumanian note relating to the Minorities Treaty, 
and that no further action be taken until an answer had been received from the Roumanian 
Government to the note of November 15th [see No. 23, minute 2] ; (2) that if that answer 
were in the affirmative the Roumanian Delegation should be required immediately to put 
their observations before the Coimnittee on New States; (3) that the Committee on New 
States should within twenty-four hours present a report to the Supreme Council on those 
observations ; it being understood that the Minorities Treaty could not be modified in its 
general principles, but only in respect of such articles, e.g. 10, ii and 12, as purely concerned 
Roumania. (See appendix B [li. ju^.]).’ This decision is printed ibid., vol. xiii, p. 543. 
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M. Clemenceau said that he feh perfectly sure that it was the unanimous 
opinion ol the Council that such a request should not be granted. 

It was decided : 

not to grant the request of the Esthonian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the establishment of a neutral zone between the Baltic States and 
Russia under the control of a third State, to he appointed by the Confer- 
ence. (See Appendix C.) 

4. (The Council had before it a letter from the Secretary General of the 
Polish Delegation (see Appendix D).’’) 

Note from the Polish M. Berthelot read and commented upon the letter. 
Delegation requesting j^e added that the Council had already decided on 
nlarMng GMcZZ November 1 1 th to hear the Polish Delegates without com- 
communicated to them municating the report to them. He would ask the Polish 
Delegates to appear before the Council at the following 

meeting. 

Organization of [Not printed]"^ 

Plebiscite Zones 
in Germany 

3 Not printed. This letter, dated November 17, 1919, acknowledged receipt of a letter 
dated November la, 1919, which M. Dutasta had addressed to the Polish delegation in 
consequence of the decisions of the Supreme Council of November 1 1, recorded in No. 19, 
minute 7. The letter from the Polish delegation stated that ‘the Polish Plenipotentiary 
Delegates, Messrs. Ladislas Grabski and Stanislas Patek have arrived in Paris and are 
ready to comply with the invitation of the Supreme Council. The Polish Delegates would 
be pleased to become acquainted with the new draft of statute for Eastern Galicia, before 
they set forth their observations on the said statute,’ 

♦ Not printed. In opening the discussion of this matter ‘General Le Rond said that the 
question of transferring the sovereignty over the territories subject to a plebiscite had to be 
settled between the Commissions of the Allies and the German delegates, who had just 
arrived. The different plebiscite commissions had been organized since November 10, but 
they had had great difficulty in getting their personnel ; some of the members were still in 
Rome, others in London, trying to get it together. That was one reason why the discussion 
with the German delegates had not started. The questions to be discussed with the Germans 
arose from the application of the Treaty.’ General Le Rond outlined these questions of 
organization and after a brief discussion the Supreme Council decided; ‘(i) that in the 
course of negotiations with the German Delegates appointed to sign the protocol the German 
Government should be asked to appoint to each Government Commission an official who, 
having been accepted by the Commission, would act as an intermediary between the Central 
German Government and the Commissions; (2) that financial representatives be appointed 
by each Power to prepare, together with General Le Rond, a report on the financial 
questions relative to the organization of plebiscite areas and to the occupation of Dantzig 
and Memel. (Mr. Polk made the reservation that the United States Government could not 
be represented on this Commission as the Treaty with Germany had not yet been ratified 
by the Senate.)’ 

With reference to the subject of resolution (i) General Le Rond had observed that the 
appointment of such a German official was particularly desirable in connexion with matters 
of economic organization. Withreference to the subject of resolution (q) the general observed 
that all expenses were to be charged against local revenues, present and future, but since 



6. General Payot said that Marshal Foch’s stafThad examined the question 
of transportation of troops and supplies with the repre- 
Cost of transportation of g^ntatives of the Allied Armies and had drafted a memo- 
randum which could be transmitted to the German 

plebiscite areas 

Delegates who would have 48 hours to examine the 
proposal. If the Germans accepted this, the question would be settled; 
otherwise the Allied Delegates might see the German Delegates and come 
to an agreement with them. He pointed out that in the memorandum to be 
submitted to the Germans, the question who would pay those expenses arose 
and as he had not known what the Council’s decision would be, a non- 
committal formula had been adopted. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said there could be no doubt whatsoever that the cost of 
transportation of troops and of supplies was included in the costs of occupa- 
tion and therefore should be borne by the States to whom attribution of 
territories would be made. 

General Payot remarked that the cost of the transportation of troops 
alone would amount to approximately 5,000,000 marks. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that, in order not to give the Germans the impres- 
sion that all costs were being imposed on them, it should be made clear in the 
memorandum to be submitted to the Germans that the costs of transportation 
were to be borne by the States to whom attribution of said territories would 
ultimately be made. 

It was decided : 

( 1 ) that a memorandum should be submitted to the German Delegates 

regarding the transportation of troops and supplies in the plebiscite 
areas; 

(2) that the cost of transportation of troops and supplies in the plebiscite 

areas should be a charge against the States to whom attribution of 
these territories would be made and that a phrase to that effect 
would be put in the memorandum to be submitted to the Germans ; 

( 3 ) that a delay of 48 hours be given them for examination. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, November ig, igig. 

current local revenues in the plebiscite area would be insufficient to meet the charges it was 
necessary to consider possible temporary apportionments, as between the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, Poland, and Germany, of expenses to be met by financial advances ; 
these expenses were of three main kinds: those of administration by local officials, of the 
maintenance of forces of occupation, and of maintaining the Plebiscite Commissions. 
‘Sir Eyre Crowe said that it was difficult to solve that question without the advice of financial 
experts. The argument, however, did not take into account cases like Danzig and Memel. 
Neither Poland nor Germany were concerned there. The matter would have to be referred 
to his Government.’ 



Appendix G to No. 26 


Peace Conference, Paris. 

Telegiam. S.S, Reval 2375 /12 126 12 18 43. 

I am directed by the Conference of the Delegates of the Balkan [Baltic] States 
of the Republics of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia to inform you that the Con- 
ference has decided that in the event of an armistice being possible between the 
Baltic States and the de facto Government of Russia, a neutral zone should be 
established between the Russian front and the Baltic States under the administra- 
tion of a third State. Consequently, I have the honour to request the Peace Con- 
ference to entrust a State with the organization and control of the Administration 
in the neutral zone in order that the execution of the clauses of the eventual Treaty 
may be guaranteed. 

Esthonian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 27 

H. D. 97.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Room^ Quai fOrsay^ Paris, on Thursday, 

November 20, igig, at 10.00 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Hon. Henry White; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Pichon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint 
Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan'. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.'. Capt. G. A. Gordon. British Emphe'. Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Colonel J. A. Logan, Dr. I. Bowman, Captain Madison, U.S.N., 
Mr. A. W. Dulles. 

British Empire: Lieut. -Col. Kisch, Mr. A. Leeper, Mr. MacFadyean, 
Mr, Carr. 

France : M. Laroche, General Le Rond, M. de Montille. 

Italy. M. D’Amelio, M. Vannutelii-Rey, M. Stranieri. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

I. Sir Eyre Crowe called the Council’s attention to the importance of 

. definitely settling the conditions of Peace to be submitted to 

mgarian naty Hungarians. The latest news from Budapest indicated 
that a coalition Government was in process of formation. He had just 
received two telegrams from Sir George Clerk (see Appendices A and B^) 

' Appendix B is not printed. It contained a brief telegram, No. i o, dated from Budapest 
on November i8, i gig, in which Sir G. Clerk stated: ‘In view of the remarkable order and 
tranquillity which has signalled withdrawal of Roumanians and entry of Hungarian forces, 
mission of generals and I agree that despatch of further allied ofRcers asked for in my 
telegram No. 6 [see No, 20 , appendix E] is no longer necessary.’ 



which contained favourable news. A final, definite draft should be ready for 
submission by the time the Hungai'ians were in a position to send negotiators 
to Paris. But to arrive at such a final draft certain questions which were still 
undecided would have to be settled. The most important one related to the 
expenses caused by Roumanian occupation of Hungary and the means of 
meeting the same. If that point were now brought up for discussion it might 
take months to settle it. tie thought it would be well to study the suggestion 
of the American legal experts that a clause should be inserted in the Treaty 
with Hungary giving the Reparation Commission power to settle that whole 
question in view of existing circumstances. The Drafting Committee might 
be asked to come at once to an agreement with the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission in order to draft such a clause. Another 
question to be settled related to the cession of Fiume; a formula to that effect 
would have to be found which could be inserted in the Treaty of Peace with 
Hungary. He thought that the Drafting Committee could likewise be charged 
with that task. 

M. Berthelot observed that as soon as the two points mentioned by 
Sir Eyre Crowe had been settled the Hungarian Treaty would be entirely 
ready for submission to the Hungarian Delegates. 

It was decided: 

(1) that the Drafting Committee, in agreement with the Committee on 

Organization of the Reparation Commission, should prepare a draft 
article to be inserted in the Treaty with Hungary giving the Repara- 
tion Commission full power to settle the questions raised by the 
expenses of Roumanian occupation of Hungary ; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee be charged with the preparation of a 

draft clause to be inserted in the Treaty with Hungary relating to 
the cession of Fiume by Hungary. 


2 . 

'Report of the Committee 
on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission 
relating to the demands 
of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Delegation on 
the subject of the distri- 
bution of Austro- 
Hungarian mercantile 
tonnage 

® M. Loucheur read and commented upon this undated report (appendix C in original) . 
'He was glad to be able to state that the Committee on Organization of the Reparation 
Commission, at a meeting attended by Italian and Jugo-Slav Representatives, had reached 
a unanimous decision. The formula agreed upon seemed to him a good one. With respect 
to vessels of less than 2,000 tons the owners were to be left a free choice of flag in accordance 
with their nationality. It was understood that further agreement would be reached with 
respect to vessels of greater tonnage and that Jugo-Slav Delegates would be heard at the 
moment of reaching such an agreement.’ The Supreme Council approved the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


[Not printed]^ 





3 - 


Repot t of the Committee 
on Organization of the 
Repmatioii Commission 
on the provisional distri- 
bution of rolling stock [Not printed] ^ 

between states forming 
part of the former 
Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy 


4. (The Council had before it a report of the Committee on Organization 
of the Reparation Commission on the terms of a loan of 
$100,000,000. by way of payment for the provisioning of 
Austria during the next six months (see Appendix E).) 

M. Loucheur said that the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission had examined the 
unanimous report submitted to it by the sub-commission 
sitting at Vienna. That sub-commission recommended 
as essential a loan to Austria of $100,000,000 to cover 
the supply of food-stuffs and coal of which Austria would have need during 
the next six months. The action contemplated was of a very important 
character and evidently necessitated a careful study on the part of the 
Governments interested. Moreover a loan, however large, would not 
suffice to smooth away all difficulties. It was not only money that was 
needed; carst and food were especially necessary. He had recently had 
a conversation with Mr. Benes. Apparently everything needed in the way 
of sugar, coal and shoes could be found in Gzecho-Slovakia. Czecho- 
slovakia had shown a willingness to join the consortium to be created with 
the object of restoring the economic life of Austria. On the other hand, it was 
essential to supply Vienna with grain. Grain was already scarce in Vienna 
and within three weeks it would be completely lacking. The Serbian portion 
of the Banat alone seemed in a position to furnish the necessary grain. He 
expected to see M. Trumbitch very soon and, if the Council did not object, 
to bring some pressure to bear on him to hasten the despatch to Austria of 
the grain which Jugo-Slavia had contracted to deliver and of which it had 
not yet delivered half. He himself thought that it became a question of a 

3 M. Loucheur explained the British note of November 13, 1919, on this subject (appendix 
D in original: see No. aa, minute 5 and note 5). The Supreme Council decided: ‘(i) that 
the question of the nommation of a Commission to sit at Vienna for the distribution of 
rolling stock between the States forming a part of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
be referred to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission which, if its 
sub-commission specially charged with Austrian questions should reach a unanimous 
decision in favour of said nomination, should take the measures necessary to carry such 
decision into effect; (2) that if the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Com- 
mission or its sub-commission should not reach a unanimous decision, the question should 
again come before the Council at an early meeting,’ 

♦ i.e. railway trucks. 


Report of the Committee 
on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission 
on the terms of a loan of 
1/00,000,000 by way of 
payment for the provi- 
sioning of Austria during 
the next six months 
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direct loan from Serbia to Austria and he would likewise confer with M. 
Trumbitch on that point. The Allied and Associated Powers iir his opinion 
should only concern themselves with additional loans. Each Government 
would of course have to determine the extent of the financial aid which it was 
ready to give to the work of the rebuilding of Austria. He had not yet been 
able to see the French Minister of Finance on that point. He pointed out that 
the Government of the United States had several times declared that it could 
not participate in the loan in question. The United States pointed out that 
as they had made large advances to the Allies it was incumbent upon the 
latter to make the financial arrangements which they judged essential with 
the States of Central Europe. 

Mr. White observed that the Government of the United States had 
already several times defined its position on that question. In order to 
summarize the question without unduly taking up the Council’s time, he 
wished simply to read the following memorandum: 

‘Paris, November 19, 1919. 

‘The United States Government understands that this note from the 
Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission must be passed 
on to the governments or the treasuries of the several Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

‘The American Delegation desires to point out that the point of view 
of the United States was brought to the attention of the O.C.R.C. by a 
note presented at the Plenary Meeting of Friday, September 17, 1919, 
and by numerous notes and memoranda presented to the O.C.R.C. and 
its several sub-committees from time to time since then. All these notes 
and memoranda have been distributed among the various Delegations. 

‘It is requested that the various governments or treasuries consider care- 
fully the various American notes and memoranda in reaching a decision. 

‘The American Delegation refers particularly to the American memo- 
randa presented at the meeting of the Organization Committee of the 
Reparation Commission on November 6, 1919 (17th Meeting) and the 
Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of November ii, 1919.’ 

M. DE Martino said that in short it was a question of making an important 
loan to Austria. It seemed to him that it was not for the Council, but for the 
respective Governments, to reach a decision on that question. 

M. Loucheur said that it was only a question of the Council submitting 
a plan for the approval of the respective Governments. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the situation was as follows ; the Council 
had before it a unanimous report of the Committee on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission. He had transmitted the same to his Government. 
It did not seem to him that M. Loucheur’s views corresponded entirely with 
the plan of action, which was to reach an agreement between the various 
Governments as soon as possible. He felt obliged to state, moreover, that he 
had been informed from London that Great Britain could not consent to 
make a loan if America did not make one. He had received two telegrams 
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from Vienna which showed the situation to be desperate. The first telegram, 
dated November igth, said that within a week flour would be completely 
lacking at Vienna unless immediate measures were taken, and that snow-falls 
threatened to interrupt traflic between Vienna and Trieste, which would 
have disastrous consequences. The Communist Party intended to take 
advantage of the threatened famine to create disorders, and as the Govern- 
ment was greatly weakened serious consequences were to be expected. A 
second telegram dated the same day stated that the railroad from Trieste was 
still open thus permitting the immediate despatch of flour to Vienna. The 
telegram added that strikes were imminent in Vienna, and also in the 
Province of Styria. The result of this was that the situation was most alarm- 
ing and that some action must be taken within a week. He was informed that 
negotiations had taken place between Great Britain and Italy with a view of 
sending to Vienna a part of the grain then at Trieste, which would be paid for 
by the remainder of a loan of ?S2,ooo,ooo. It seemed to him that the grain 
could be shipped to Vienna without awaiting a final settlement of the question 
of credits. 

M. DE Martino said that he would recommend favourably to his Govern- 
ment Sir Eyre Crowe’s suggestion. He wished also [to] point out that Italy 
had already sent a large quantity of food to Austria. 

M. Lougheur agreed fully with Sir Eyre Crowe. He thought it absolutely 
essential that the grain then at Trieste be immediately sent to Vienna. 
Moreover, he would see the Minister of Finance. He thought it important 
to submit immediately to the respective Governments the report of the 
Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission then before the 
Council. Modifications, which a closer study of the question might seem to 
render necessary, could later on be suggested. 

M. DE Martino called the Council’s attention to the first paragraph of the 
conclusions of the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commis- 
sion (see page 3 of the Report,® Appendix E). It was there stated that the 
Austrian Government should forthwith prohibit by law the sale, transfer or 
disposal, outside of Austria or to other than Austrian nationals, of any assets 
of the country, either publicly or privately owned. That provision seemed 
to him unduly restrictive; its effect would be to prohibit all commerce with 
foreigners. The measures proposed should, he thought, only affect public 
property, or at the very most, real property belonging to individuals. 

M. Lougheur said that the paragraph criticized by M. de Martino would 
be studied anew; that, however, should not hinder the submission to the 
various Governments of the report in its present form. He wished to point 
out that said first paragraph, among other points, was aimed at the question 
of works of art, which had given rise to certain difficulties. 

M. DE Martino replied that, in conformity with the Treaty of Saint 
Germain, his Government was conducting pourparlers on that subject with 
the Austrian Government. 

M. Matsui feared that the geographic situation of Japan would make it 
s The first sub-paragraph of the penultimate paragraph of the report. 
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difficult for his Government to render effective aid in a matter of such great 
urgence. However, he would not fail to telegraph his Government. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the report of the Committee on Organization of the Reparation 

Commission on the terms of a loan of one hundred million dollars 
($100,000,000) by way of payment for the provisioning of AusU-ia 
during the next six months (see Appendix E) he submitted hy the 
various Delegations for the examination of their respective Govern- 
ments ; 

(2) that the first paragraph of the conclusions of the Committee on 

Organization of the Reparation Commission, beginning with the 
words, ‘First: Require the Austrian Government forthwith . . be 
examined again by the said Committee on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission. 

5. M. Louoheur, before leaving the room, wished to call the Council’s 
attention to the serious results, from the point of view 
Date of the Deposit of execution of the Treaty, of the delay in the ex- 

Treaty with Germany change of ratifications. The Germans had to make a 
series of deliveries the details whereof had to be settled 
before December 31 st. With respect to coal, for instance, under the terms of 
the Treaty the Germans had to furnish fifteen hundred thousand tons per 
month; as the Treaty was not yet in force they had furnished only five 
hundred and ten thousand tons the preceding month and it was probable 
that their November deliveries would be even smaller. On the other hand, 
with respect to personal property, the Allied and Associated Powers were 
unable to consummate any of the necessary arrangements. It would be easy 
to cite examples showing how serious a matter was the delay in the deposit of 
ratifications. 

M. Berthelot said that the date of exchange of ratifications could not be 
fixed before Germany had made known its intentions with respect to signing 
the Protocol. Moreover, the organization of the Plebiscite Commissions 
would have to be completed. Everyone was unanimous in wishing that the 
Treaty enter into force as soon as possible. But, certain questions had to be 
settled first. Among them might be mentioned the negotiations between 
Poland and Germany, whose transfer to Paris had been requested by Poland. 

M. Loucheur thought certainly that before the exchange of ratifications 
the Germans should be made to sign the Protocol relative to violations of 
Armistice clauses. But it did not seem to him that the question of Germano- 
Polish negotiations was germane to the putting into force of the Treaty. 
With respect to the Commissions, he thought that the Allied and Associated 
Powers could dictate their decisions to the Germans and that long negotia- 
tions would consequently be unnecessary. In any event, he wished to insist 
that the putting into force of the Treaty should not be indefinitely postponed. 
The Allied and Associated Powers were running the risk of being foreclosed 
with respect to certain of their demands. The Germans should at once be 
notified of a date on which the Treaty would be put into force. If they 
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created difficulties the responsibility for delay would at least lie at their door. 
Moreover, the Allied and Associated Powers possessed the means of bringing 
effective pressure to bear upon the Germans. The latter could be prevented 
from disposing of their foreign securities which they had great need of selling 
in order to procure foodstuffs. 

General Le Rond called the Council’s attention to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Commissions in recruiting the necessary personnel. The 
British Treasury had not yet given an answer on the question of allowances 
to members of Commissions. That delay made recruiting very difficult. A 
Commission had been established to examine into the financial organization 
of plebiscite zones and it was necessary that an agreement on that point be 
reached before the negotiations with the German Delegates could advan- 
tageously be begun. 

M. PiCHON proposed to settle upon December ist as the date of exchange 
of ratifications. 

Sir Eyre Crowr added that the Germans must be notified of that date 
and told that they would accordingly have to sign the Protocol before 
December ist. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the first of December be fixed as the date for the deposit of rati- 

fications ; 

(2) that the Secretary General of the Conference notify the German 

Delegation of the foregoing decision, and inform it at the same time 
that the Protocol relating to the nonfulfilment by Germany of 
certain Armistice Clauses must be signed by the German Delegates 
before that date. 

6, (At this point M. Patek and M. Grabski entered the room.) 

^ r M. PiCHON asked the Polish Delegates to be good enough to 

E^lern Galicia Council their views on the status of Eastern Galicia. 

M. Patek replied that they would^ be glad if they could first 
obtain the new draft which had been submitted to the Council. 

M. PiCHON explained that the Council wished to know their feeling on the 
general question. 

M. Patek said that M. Paderewski and M. Dmowski had already had 
occasion to speak to the Council on the status of Galicia. He wished to add 
several general words on the proposal under discussion, as well as on the 
impression which its adoption would certainly create in Poland. Until the 
present time, Eastern Galicia had formed an integral part of Poland. Even 
during the partition Eastern Galicia had not been separated from the Polish 
provinces annexed to Austria. At the present time Poland was being offered 
a mandate for a territory which had never ceased to belong to it. Poland had 
indeed been told that the terms of this mandate were especially favourable; 
nevertheless, it meant separating Eastern Galicia from Poland. When Spitz 
and Orava were under consideration it was a question of territories belonging 
to Hungary which had not formed a part of the former Kingdom of Poland. 



Furthermore, the Poles had had to reach an agreement with the Czecho- 
slovaks, But in Eastern Galicia they had no opponents. In fact, opposition 
could not be predicated of the Ukraine, which had no real existence, nor of 
Russia, which had no concern with Eastern Galicia. Therefore, if Eastern 
Galicia were no longer to be directly attached to Poland, the unanimous 
impression in his country would be that the Allies were taking away a pro- 
vince which belonged to Poland, and which was claimed by no other Govern- 
ment. Three days from that time Lemberg would celebrate the anniversary 
of its liberation from the Ukrainian yoke. Was he then to be told that a city 
in whose defence all classes of the population had freely shed their blood, was 
no longer on Polish soil? On the very day when celebrations would be held 
in honour of those who had heroically fallen in the streets of Lemberg, would 
it be announced in Paris that they had fallen on soil foreign to Poland? The 
Polish army was at that very time opposing the Bolsheviks. Was it not to be 
feared that that Army would become demoralized if it suddenly learned that 
the city for which it had fought, that the territory which it had freed, were 
no longer to be considered as belonging to Poland ? If the Polish troops got 
the impression that their leaders had deceived them when telling them a year 
ago that they were fighting in defence of Polish territory, it was to be feared 
that they would again believe themselves deceived when they were told that 
the Bolsheviks were the enemy to be fought The objection indeed was made 
to the Polish argument that the population of Eastern Galicia was mixed and 
that hatred existed between Ruthenians and Poles. His reply was that in 
Eastern Galicia the proportion of mixed marriages was more than 35%. 
How could one speak of hatred under these conditions? The conclusion was 
inevitable that selfish intrigues of neighbouring countries and Austrian, and 
especially German money, which had sown seeds of discord in Eastern 
Galicia, were responsible for the bloody conflicts of recent times. It had been 
proven that Ruthenian agitators prior to the war had received money from 
German sources. That question had been brought up in the Reichstag and 
in the Parliament at Vienna, and no denial had been made of the specific 
facts adduced at that time. He recalled that the Germans had played a 
prominent part in the conflict which ravaged Eastern Galicia, and that, in 
many cases, Ukrainian troops had been commanded by German officers. 
At the time when he spoke all conflict had ceased and calm had returned in 
Eastern Galicia. The representatives of the Western nations found it difficult 
to appreciate the conditions existing in countries possessing less culture than 
theirs. The Ukrainian and Polish peasants had fought without being too 
clear as to the reasons therefor. While he spoke they were once more work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and living in perfect harmony. He also wished to 
present geographical considerations of great weight. Free access to the sea 
was a necessity for Poland. It did indeed reach the sea at Dantzig but only 
by a narrow corridor which was constantly threatened by Germany. It was 
essential for Poland to obtain access to the Black Sea through Roumania, and 
possession of Eastern Galicia was vital from that point of view. He wished to 
add a word on the internal situation. The Diet at Warsaw had unanimously 
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voted that there could be no Poland without Eastern Galicia. It was far 
from his intention to wish to use Poland’s internal situation as a threat but 
the Allied and Associated Powers must understand that the unanimous 
opinion of the Polish people had to be considered. M. Paderewski had been 
obliged to declare in parliament that he would not sign a Treaty which 
would take Eastern Galicia from Poland. If the solution of a mandate were 
imposed upon Poland, Paderewski’s cabinet would have to resign; the Polish 
army, ill fed, ill clothed, engaged in a seveie struggle against the Bolshevists, 
would be threatened with demoralization. The Polish people, finally, would 
not understand how its Allies could have taken from it Galicia which had 
always formed part of Poland and which no one was claiming. It was 
important that the Council should realize the gravity of the situation in 
Poland; on one side Bolshevism, on the other, German revolution. In the 
interior a threatened famine. The Polish army was strong and Poland 
counted on it as an element of order. If the Army became demoralized 
Poland’s situation would become most serious and it would be threatened 
with extinction. That would be a catastrophe which would certainly have 
an effect on the situation of the western Powers. The only solution was to 
allow Eastern Galicia to become an autonomous piovince of Poland, subject 
if necessary, to an effective international control. Any other solution would 
entail consequences for Poland which were greatly to be dreaded. 

M. Grabski desired to add a few words to what M. Patek had said in order 
to show the Council the serious economic results for Eastern Galicia of any 
solution which would not make it an integral part of Poland. The situation 
in Eastern Galicia was in no way comparable to that of other regions which 
had suffered damages by the war. By virtue of the Treaty the Allied and 
Associated Powers were entitled to reparation for damages caused by the war, 
provided that they had taken part in the struggle on the side of the Entente. 
The countries which during the whole war had been part of Austro- 
Hungary, which was the case of Eastern Galieia, had no legal right 
to any reparation. Eastern Galicia, however, was one of the regions 
which had suffered the most. It had been devastated successively by the 
Russians, Austrians and Ukrainians. If to these devastations, estimated at 

22.000. 000.000 crowns, were added the loss resulting from the depreciation 
of Austrian currency, the economic situation in Eastern Galicia would be 
seen to be desperate. Out of 2,500,000 hectares of agricultural land, 

2.000. 000 hectares were not under cultivation. If left to its own resources 
Eastern Galicia would be unable to bear the burden placed upon it. It had 
a vital need of the help of all Poland. Poland had not waited for Eastern 
Galicia to be given it to come to the help of its inhabitants which it justly 
considered brothers. Although Poland itself lacked rye and wheat and had 
had to solicit the help of the United States she had not hesitated to share her 
meagre resources with Eastern Galicia. If the solution of a Mandate pre- 
vailed, separate liabilities would have to be established which Eastern Galicia 
could not meet. France, which so admirably understood the duty of national 
solidarity towards its devastated regions, must understand that Galicia could 
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only exist with the support of the remainder of Poland. Galicia’s resources 
in petroleum would not suffice to amortize the numerous sums which would 
have to be advanced if its economic rehabilitation were to be made possible. 
The situation of Eastern Galicia had been compared with that of Austria, 
but it had been forgotten that there was still large fortunes in Austria and 
that Austria had not been devastated by the war. Any solution which would 
paralyse Poland in the work of rehabilitation she had undertaken in Galicia 
would be disastrous to the economic future of that province. 

M. Patek said that the Poles had been told that there was little difference 
between a long term mandate given to Poland over Galicia and an annexa- 
tion pure and simple of that province to Poland. In reality the difference was 
considerable, especially if account were taken of the fact that four plebiscites 
had already been imposed upon Poland, which had not failed to have a de- 
pressing effect on Polish public opinion. In conclusion he wished to point 
out that Poland was not asking her Allies to give her anything at all ; she was 
only asking not to be deprived of the territory which she considered belonged 
to her as of right. 

(At this point M. Grabski and M. Patek left the room.) 

M. PiCHON asked whether any member of the Council thought that the 
views just expressed by the Polish Delegates necessitated a change in the con- 
clusions already reached by the Council. - 

M. DE Martino was struck by M. Patek’s observations on the necessity of 
a territorial connection between Poland and Roumania through Eastern 
Galicia. He did not propose, however, to reopen the discussion. 

M. Laroche read and commented upon the report of the Committee on 
Polish Affairs dated November aoth (see Appendix F®). The Commission 
had been unanimous on all the articles considered, except on the second 
paragraph of article a, where the majority of the Commission had proposed 
to insert after the words, ‘The Council of the League of Nations’, the words, 
‘deciding by a majority of votes’. 

M. PicHON pointed out that according to the covenant of the League of 
Nations the general rule was that a decision should be by unanimous vote, 
but that when it was a question of the status of certain territories in analogous 
circumstances — like that of the Sarre — a majority of votes sufficed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to point out that he had had some difficulty in 
inducing his Government to make the concessions which had finally rendered 
a unanimous agreement possible. If the question had to be reopened he 
could not be responsible for the consequences. That was why he preferred 
to abide by the text proposed by the British Delegation which, moreover, 
corresponded to that which had been adopted at a meeting of the Council. 

M. Laroche said that there might be serious disadvantages if the opposi- 
tion of a single power could render impossible the adoption of a measure 

® This appendix is lacking in the original. The text of the report has been supplied from 
the official record of the proceedings of the Commission on Polish Affairs, and is printed 
as appendix P. 
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agreed upon by all the other Powers represented in the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that as the other Delegations were favourable to a 
mandate of unspecified duration, he could not see why they should feel the 
adoption of the principle of a unanimous vote to be dangerous. 

M. PiCHON remarked that possibly in 25 years Germany would be repre- 
sented on the Couneil of the League of Nations. He asked if it would not be 
dangerous to give Germany the possibility of preventing the unanimous will 
of the Allied and Associated Powers from taking effect. 

Sir Eyre Crowe repeated that he was most reluctant to reopen that 
question. Moreover he pointed out that an agreement had been reached by 
the Council on the text presented by the British Delegation. It was on the 
Commission’s own initiative that the question had again come before the 
Council at a time when it had a right to consider it finally settled. 

Mr. White said that he could not agree with Sir Eyre Crowe’s arguments. 
He felt that it was after all a question which concerned Poland rather than 
Great Britain. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired if it was not the American Delegation itself 
which had insisted that the question of a mandate should receive a permanent 
rather than a provisional settlement. 

Mr. White said that he was informed by his experts that this interpreta- 
tion of the attitude of the American Delegation was not exact. 

M. Laroche explained that the text referred back to the Commission by 
the Supreme Council was open to revision. The jurists had brought up the 
question of the procedure to be followed by the Council of the League of 
Nations, Moreover, it should be noted that there was a great difference 
between a mandate of unlimited duration and a mandate perpetually re- 
newed. If the Poles had been offered a mandate of unlimited duration their 
objections would have probably been much weaker. The attitude of the 
British Delegation did not seem to him entirely logical. That Delegation had 
insisted that^jhe mandate be open for revision at the end of 10 years, it 
should, therefore, not favour a solution which would make any modification 
in the existing situation very difficult. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the arguments advanced by M. Laroche 
ran counter to the resolution previously adopted by the Council. 

M. PicHON said that he favoured the point of view of the majority of the 
Commission but in order to arrive at an agreement he was ready to support 
the text proposed by Sir Eyre Crowe. ' 

Mr. White stated that he was obliged to maintain his point of view and he 
asked M. Pichon to call upon Dr. Bowman who had some additional informa- 
tion to give. 

Dr. Bowman thought that it would be well to define clearly the American 
Delegation’s point of view, which did not seem to have been entirely under- 
stood. The statements of the American Delegates on the Commission of 
Polish Affairs showed that they had desired a mandate of unlimited duration. 
On the other hand the British Delegation wished the mandate to be open for 
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revision at the end of lo years. By way of compromise a term of 25 years 
was agreed upon, and this had been accepted by the Council. When the 
question had come back to the Commission a further question had arisen as 
to the procedure to be followed by the Council of the League of Nations. 
That was an entirely different question from the previous one, and one on which 
no agreement had as yet been reached. If a unanimous vote was necessary, a 
single nation, possibly Germany, could prevent the opinion of all the Allies 
from taking effect. If what was aimed at was to reserve the possibility of 
taking Galicia from Poland, in the event of the latter committing abuses, it 
was necessary to provide for a decision to be reached by a majority vote. 
That would constitute a sufficient guarantee. On the contrary, if a unanimous 
vote was required, that would mean practically giving Poland a free hand. 
The idea of a majority vote was perfectly consistent with the idea previously 
expressed when asldng that the mandate should be of unlimited duration. 
In both cases it had been desired to ensure to the League of Nations an 
effective control over the mandatory power. The original proposition of the 
American representative on the Commission on Polish Affairs was that at any 
time the Council of the League of Nations, deciding by a majority vote, 
could revise the mandate. 

M. PiCHON said that Dr. Bowman’s arguments only strengthened the 
opinion he had already expressed, but in consideration of the attitude of 
the British Delegation, which had already made numerous concessions, he 
remained inclined to support Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposition. 

M. DE Martino said that he was likewise disposed to support Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s proposition, always provided that a unanimous agreement could be 
reached on that very day. Personally he remained convinced that the solu- 
tion of the majority of the Commission was preferable and he retained his 
freedom of action if the United States maintained its point of view. 

Mr. White asked if the question could not again be referred to the Com- 
mission, which should try to reach an agreement. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that that would mean reopening the whole 
question. 

M. Laroche pointed out that the Commission had already tried in vain 
to reach an agreement and he did not believe that a further discussion would 
succeed. 

Mr. White asked to have until the following day to think the matter over. 
He felt that the question under discussion involved the very principle of the 
solution to be reached, and that that principle might become of vital impor- 
tance. It would have seemed to him more natural for an agreement to be 
reached in favour of the majority point of view, rather than that the majority 
should abandon its original point of view to agree with the ideas of a single 
Delegation. A very dangerous situation would be created if Germany might 
become a possible arbitrator of the decisions of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in such a grave question. 

M. Pichon said that for practical reasons, in view of the necessity of reach- 
ing a conclusion, and of the fact that the attitude of the British Government 
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did not seem likely to be modified, he hoped that the Council could agree 
on the following day on the text proposed by the British Delegation, 

(The discussion of this question was adjourned until the following 
meeting.) 

7. At the request of Mr. White this question was adjourned as well as the 
B'^cstion relative to the request of the Polish Delegation 
meghtn tai Ihe nego- the negotiations between Poland and Germany on 
nations with regard to questions relative to the execution of the Treaty of 
the relations between Versailles be transferred to Paris. 

Poland and Danzig be 
transferred from Warsaw 
to Paris 

(The Meeting then adjourned.) 

HStel de Crillon, 

Paris, ffommber so, igiQ. 


” Appendix A to No. 27 
Telegram from Sir George Clerk to the Supreme Council 

BUDAPEST, November ly, igig. 

No. 9. 

With reference to my telegram No. 7 of November 13.'^ 

A meeting of the Government and the Opposition took place at five o’clock this 
evening at my house on Friedrich’s invitation. I think that he intended that this 
conference should end in a deadlock and this would have occurred had I not called 
about forty representative Hungarians to a meeting at my house at 3 p.m. today. 
This meeting lasted five hours. I began by making a plain-spoken and full state- 
ment of the present situation in Hungary as it appeared to me and those present 
reached the general conclusion that Friedrich must cease to be Prime Minister. 
The Committee of Ten will meet again at my house tomorrow, but great progress 
has, in my opinion, been made today. 


Appendix E to No, 27 

Conference de la paix 

Comite d’Organisation de la Commission des Reparations, 

PARIS, le 14 novembre, igig. 

390 G.R. 

Sir; 

The Supreme Council decided by resolution of October 7, 1919 that a sub- 
Commission of the Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission 
should be constituted at Vienna.® 

’’ No. 23, appendix B. ® See Vol. I, No. 70, minute 3. 
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The Sub-Commission has submitted an unanimous report, which has been care- 
fully considered by the Organization Committee. 

The main recommendation of the Sub-Commission is in effect the advance to 
Austria of $ 1 00,000,000,00, to cover the supply of such foodstufl's and coal as will 
be required by Austria during the next six months. This advance, together with 
the sum of $48,000,000 00, advance[d] by the Allies during the last twelve months, 
would be consolidated into a single loan, to be secured by the total assets and by 
the present and future revenues, of the Austrian Republic, — the administration of 
both assets and revenues being entrusted to the Reparations Commission, It would 
be the duty of the latter during the next six months to formulate and put into 
operation a programe for the economic and financial reconstruction of Austria. 

If attention be confined to the financial aspect of the problem with which the 
Organization Committee is moie particularly concerned, it is clear that the sum 
of $100,000,000.00, which is estimated as required as capital, cannot be provided 
by Austria itself; it follows that the funds must be directly advanced by one or more 
of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Recommendations of this scope raise questions which it is not within the com- 
petence of the Organization Committee to determine. They can, therefore, only 
submit them for the most immediate consideration and decision by the govern- 
ments concerned. 

It is quite clear that the respective powers themselves must decide whether to 
grant the loan, and whether the terms of any advances that may be made will 
permit the Reparations Commission to be entrusted with the responsibility con- 
templated. 

The Organization Committee desires to express it as their opinion that there is 
no escape from the conclusion that it is only in the institution of a central control- 
ling authority with wide powers over the financial and economic administration 
of Austria that any hope can be found of the salvation of that country. 

If the advances required can be supplied by any one or more of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and on terms that will permit, it is the sense of the Organization 
Committee that the following plan be adopted : 

That the Austrian Government be authorized to issue certificates of indebtedness 
in an amount to be determined by the Sub-Commission at Vienna, convertible 
into first bonds to be issued pursuant to Article 1 8 1 of the Austrian Peace Treaty. 
A portion of these certificates to be given to the British, French and Italian 
Governments as security for all loans or credits heretofore made and to be given 
to the lending governments for all loans and credits hereafter to be made to the 
Austrian Government, in lieu and instead of the Austrian assets now held or about 
to be taken as security for loans or credits: such assets to be turned over to the 
Sub-Commission at Vienna together with all objects of art, the tobacco 
monopoly and the property of the late Royal and Imperial House, lecently 
declared to be Government property, as well as any other liquid assets of the 
Austrian Government. All assets so turned over to be held by the Sub-Com- 
mission, and so far as available, to be administered by it for the purpose con- 
templated. The other portion of the certificates to be applied from time to time 
by the Sub-Commission in such manner as it may deem proper and necessary 
in the interests of reparation, at the same time assuring to Austria her minimum 
requirements in food, coal and raw materials, as provided by Article 181 of the 
Austrian Treaty of Peace, 

The Organization Committee further recommends that the foregoing plan be 



communicated at once to the Austrian Government, and if the Austrian Govern- 
ment shall request the Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission, 
in writing, to exercise immediately like powers to those conferred upon the 
Reparations Commission, and the Austrian Section thereof, by the Austrian Tieaty 
of Peace, then the Sub-Commission in Vienna shall proceed as follows ; 

First ; Require the Austrian Government forthwith to prohibit by law the sale, 
transfer, or disposal, outside of Austria or to other than Austrian Nationals, of 
any assets of the country, either publicly or privately owned, without the consent 
of the Sub-Commission at Vienna, and to declare void any such sales or transfers 
heretofore made after the signing of the Armistice of November 3, 1918, without 
the consent of the Austrian Government. 

Second'. To prepare forthwith and put into immediate operation a financial 
plan along the lines indicated in this report, in order to preseive Austria’s assets 
for reparation, and assure to Austria a minimum supply of food, coal and raw 
materials. 

Third'. To exercise forthwith such control over the collection and expenditure 
of all taxes, customs and revenues of the Austrian Government as to the Com- 
mission shall appear necessary and desirable. 

Fourth'. To commend [? commence] the study forthwith of the economic and 
financial conditions of Austria, and to prepare comprehensive plans for her 
rehabilitation, to the end that the reparation contemplated by the Austrian 
Treaty may be forthcoming. 

There is appended for transmission to the Governments concerned a copy of the 
report of the Sub-Commission at Vienna,® above referred to. 

I am, etc. 

Maucl£;re, 

The President of the Supreme Council President of the 

of the Allied and Associated Powers. Organization Committee of the 

Reparations Commission. 

’ Not printed. This report dated November 4, 1919, to whirh were annexed statistical 
data illustrating the economic position of Austria, concluded with the following summary of 
recommendations : 

‘ I . The provision of 30,000 tons of food immediately.’ (In this connexion the report had 
stated: ‘The failure of the neighbouring states to deliver foodstuffs contracted for by 
Austria and the difficulties of obtaining and transporting food supplies within Austria itself 
have brought Vienna, which constitutes about half the total population, to the brink of 
starvation. On Wednesday, October 29th, the Austrian Food Controller reported to the 
Sub-Commission that there were no breadstuffs whatever in hand in Vienna as they had 
all been distributed as rations for the current week which ended the following Monday, 
while of fats, meat or any other foodstuffs controlled by the Government they had nothing. 
There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this statement. At the same time it should be 
mentioned that on October 2gth there were in transit from Trieste breadstuff supplies which, 
if duly delivered, would ration Vienna to November i ith. The gravity of the position lies 
in the probable recurrence of these acute shortages and the impossibility of relying upon 
railway deliveries. Existing food contracts are executed partially or not at all; the contract 
with the Serbs, already a heavy drain on Austrian finance, is at the moment completely 
stopped, the Serbs wislting to impose an exportation tax of 40%. Food furnished by con- 
tract with the Argentine and en route from Rotterdam Is momentarily held by the Germans 
at Mannheim.’) 

‘2. The provision of an additional 200,000 tons per month of coal.’ (In this connexion 
the report had stated: ‘It has been found impossible to provide with any regularity the 



Appendix F to No. 27* 

Rapport de la Commission des Affaires polonaises au Conseil Supreme. 

Document i 

Statut de la Galicie orientale 

La Commission des Affaires polonaises, d’accord avec le Comite de redaction, 
a apporte aux articles deja adopt6s du Statut de la Galicie orientale les change- 
ments rendus ndcessaires a la suite de la decision du Conseil supreme a la date du 
II novembre.'® 

l.es deux Commissions en ont fixe le texte tel qu’il figure ci-apres (voir Annexe).” 

Toutefois une divergence de vues s’est produite en ce qui concerne I’article 2. 

Les Delegations americaine, fran^aise, ilalienne et japonaise proposent qu’^ 
I’expiration du mandat de 25 annces donne a la Pologne sur la Galicie orientale, 
le Conseil de la Societe des Nations ait pleins pouvoirs, statuant d, la majority, pour 
maintenir ou modifier le present Traitd. 

La Delegation brltannique formule une reserve en ce qui concerne les mots 
statuant d la majorite des voix ajoutes a Particle 2, alinea 2, du Traite, pour indiquer 
dans quelles conditions le Conseil de la Societe des Nations, k I’expiration de la 
periode de vingt-cinq ans pr^vue par cet article, pourra maintenir, reviser ou 
changer le statut de la Galicie orientale. La Delegation britannique fait remarquer 
que le Conseil supreme, n’ayant pas decide, quand il a examin6 cet article 2, que 
le Conseil de la Societe des Nations statuerait la majorite des votes, a par la 
mSme decide que ce vote devrait ^tre acquis ^ I’unanimit^. Cette decision est 
partie intdgrante du rcglement d’ensemble tel qu’il a 6 t 6 adopte par le Conseil. 
Dans ces conditions, la Delegation britannique ne s’estime pas autoris6e ^ accepter 
la modification proposde. 

PARIS, 20 tiovembre, igig, 

meagre ration of 7 kilos — say 15 lbs. — of coal per week for each family in Vienna, where the 
use of gas and electricity is now far more stringently restricted than it was in London at 
any time during the war. The consequent suffering, now that the first snow has come, is 
intense. It is almost inconceivable to think that as the cold becomes more acute the popu- 
lation of Vienna will continue to maintain their present helpless apathy, or that they are 
likely to exhibit the hardihood necessary to withstand the ordeal of semi-starvation com- 
bined with the misery of having no coal for warmth or cooking.’) 

‘3. The Mahrisch Ostrau Coal Sub-Commission to be attached as Sub-Commission to 
Vienna Reparations Sub-Commission. 

‘4. Credits for fertilisers. 

‘5. [A] Railway Section to be attached to Vienna Sub-Commission with power to guard 
and control all railways of late Austro-Hungarian Empire, both state and privately owned. 

‘6. Inter-Allied Danube Commission to be similarly attached to Vienna Reparations 
Sub-Commission. 

‘7. Loan of 100,000,000 dollars for six months to provide food and coal. 

‘8. Consolidation of existing 48 million dollars loan with the 100,000,000 dollar loan. 

‘9. Appointment of a special Inter-Allied Commission under the Vienna Reparations 
Sub-Commission for administrating revenues given as security for the Consolidated Loan. 

‘10. Appointment of Commission of bankers and financial experts to study and devise 
a plan for the definitive reconstruction of Austrian finance.’ 

See No. 19, minute 7. Document q below. 



Document 2 


Annexe au Rapporl^^ 

Les fitats-Unis d’Amdriquejl’Empire Britannique, la France,!’ I talie,et le Japon, 
Principales Puissances alliees et associecs, et la Pologne, 

Soucieux de mettre fin au conflit malheureux qui, pendant longtemps, a desold 
la Galicie orientale, et d’etablir dans ce pays un regime qui devra en assurer, 
autant que possible, I’autonomie et sauvegarder les liberies individuelles, politiques 
et religieuses de ses habitants : 

Gonsiderant que la Pologne est aujourd’hui, de I’avis des Principales Puissances 
alliees et associees, I’litat le mieux qualifie pour restaurer un Gouvernement libre 
et bien ordonne en Galicie orientale; 

Et desirant conclure un Traite a cette fin; 

Ont nommd pour leurs Plenipotentiaires, savoir: 
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Lesquels, apres avoir echangd leurs pleins pouvoirs, reconnus en bonne et due 
forme, ont convenu des stipulations suivantes: 


Chapitre 

STATUT DE LA GALICIE ORIENTALE 
Article i«' 

Les Principales Puissances alliees et associees donnent a la Pologne, et la Pologne 
accepte le mandat d’organiscr et de gouverner pendant une periode de vingt-cinq 
ans la partie ci-dessous definie des anciens ‘Kronlander’ autrichiens de Galicie et 
de Bukovine, qui constitueront le territoire autonome de Galicie orientale. 

A. A I’Ouest: 

Du point de [?ofi] I’ancienne frontiere entre I’Autriche-Hongrie et la Russie 
rencontre la limite administrative orientale de la commune de Belzec et vers le 
Sud-Ouest: 

cette limite administrative; 

puis la limite administrative entre les cercles {Politische Bezirke) de Gieszanow a 
I’Ouest et de Rawa-Ruska h I’Est; 

puis vers le Sud-Ouest la limite administrative entre les cercles de Gieszanow et 
Jawarow, tout en coupant le saillant forme autour du village de Lipowiec par une 
ligne a determiner sur le terrain passant a 2 kilometres environ au Nord de cette 
localite; 

puis vers le Sud la limite administrative entre les cercles de Jaroslau et de 
Przemysl a I’Ouest et de Jaworow, Mosciska, Sambor et de Stary-Sambor succes- 
sivement h I’Est; 

puis vers le Sud et jusqu’au saillant a i kilorndtre au Sud-Est de la cote 519 
(Radycz) ; 

la limite administrative entre les cercles de Dobromil et Stary-Sambor; 

Note in original: ‘Le texte reproduit ne comprend que les parties modifiees; le reste 
du texte est identique au projet de la page 245’; i.e. the draft printed in Vol. I, No. 61, 
appendix C. 

Thus in original. 



de vers le Sud-Ouest et jusqu’au saillant de cette limite administrative ci 
15 kilom^itres environ au Sud-Ouest de Ghyrow et ^ 2 kilom^ties enviion au 
Sud-Est de la cote 733 : 

une ligne a determiner sur le terrain coupant le chemin de fer Ghyrow-Sambor 
k 2 kilometres environ k EEst de Ghyrow et puis suivant la ligne de partage des 
eaux cntre les bassins du Strwiaz et du Dniester ; 

de 111 vers le Sud et jusqu’au point de rencontre avec la frontifere de I’Etat tcheco- 
slovaque, a 2 kilometres environ au Sud de la cote 1335 (Kalicz); 

la limite administrative entre les cercles de Dobromil et Liska k I’Ouest et de 
Stary-Sambor et Turka k I’Est. La frontiere s’dcarte toutefois de ces limites en 
deux points oil le trace sera a determiner sur le terrain : 

a) lorsque la limite administrative passe li EOuest de la route de Ghirow a 
Lutowiska de fa^on k laisser cette route entidrement en territoire polonais; 

b) aux environs de la localitd de Bobrka, de fagon a laisser cette localite en 
territoire polonais. 


B. Au Sud-Ouest: 

Du point ci-dessus defini jusqu’a son point de rencontre avec la limite de 
Bukovine : 

I’ancienne frontiere entre la Galicie et la Hongrie. 

Le point 1655, qui est le point des Garpathes commun aux bassins des trois 
rivieres Tisza, Visso et Gzeremosz, est le point de rencontre des trois frontieres de 
Galicie orientale, du territoire ruthene de I’fitat tcheco-slovaque et de la Roumanie. 

G. Au Sud-Est; 

Du point ci-dessus defini et vers le Nord-Est et jusqu’^ son point de rencontie 
avec la limite entre les cercles de Horodenka et Sniatyn, ^ 1 1 kilometres environ au 
Sud-Est d’Horodenka : 

I’ancienne frontiere entre la Galicie et la Bukovine; 

de le vers le Nord-Est et jusqu’en un point k choisir sur le cours du Dniester, 
k 2 kilometres environ en aval de Zaleszczyki; 

une ligne k determiner sur le terrain passant par les cotes 239, 312 et 317; 

de Ifi et jusqu’au point oil I’ancienne frontiere entre I’Autriche-Hongrie et la 
Russie se detache vers le Nord a environ 3 kilometres a I’Ouest de Jvanets: 

le cours principal du Dniester vers I’aval. 


D. A I’Est et au Nord: 

Du point ci-dessus defini sur le Dniester jusqu’au point de rencontre avec la 
limite administrative orientale de la commune de Belzec : 

I’ancienne frontiere entre I’Autriche-Hongrie et la Russie. 

Une Commission composee de six membres, dont cinq seront nommes par les 
Principales Puissances alliees et associees et un par la Pologne, sera constituee dans 
les quinze jours qui suivront la mise en vigueur du prdsent Traite, pour fixer sur 
place le trace des limites ci-dessus prevues a la fixation desquelles il n’avait pas dejfi 
pourvu par ailleurs. Les decisions de la Gommission seront prises li la majorite des 
voix etant entendu que le President aura droit, en cas de partage de voix, k 
emettre un second vote; ces decisions seront obligatoires pour les parties interessees. 
Les frais en seront preleves sur les revenus de la Galicie orientale. 





Article 2 


Texie propose par les 

DiUgations des £tats-Unis d'Amirique^ Texte proposd 

de la France, de P Italic et du Japan. par la Dilegation de V Empire Britannique. 


La Pologne accepte d’accomplir sous 
le controle de la Societe des Nations et 
dans les conditions stipulees an present 
Traitd le mandat prevu a Particle i"‘. 

A Pexpiration de la p6riode de 25 ans, 
le Gonseil de la Societe des Nations, 
statuani d la mqjorite des voix, aura plains 
pouvoirs de maintenir, reviser ou 
changer le statut d6fini par le present 
Traite. 


La Pologne accepte d’accomplir sous 
le contrdle de la Societe des Nations et 
dans les conditions stipulees au present 
Traite le mandat prevu h Particle 1=''. 

A 1’ expiration de la periode de 25 ans, 
le Gonseil de la Societe des Nations aura 
pleins pouvoirs de maintenir, reviser ou 
changer le statut defini par le present 
Traite. 


Article 12 


>3 


10° Questions agraires; 

1 1“ Toutes autres matieres, pour lesquelles la Diete de Pologne lui aura attribu^ 
competence. 


Article 13 

alinia sans changcment.) 

En ce qui concerne les lois relatives k I’instruction publique dans les 6tablisse- 
ments d’enseignement secondaire et sup6rieur, le veto du Gouverneur sera absolu. 

Toutefois, si une disposition legislative agraire, apr^s avoir ete arretee par 
le veto du Gouverneur, est, dans le delai d’un an, votde de nouveau par la Diete 
a la majorite des deux tiers, la question sera immediatement soumise par le 
Gouvernement polonais au Gonseil de la Societedes Nations. Gelui-ci ddcidera, a la 
majorite des suffrages, de Paction a poursuivre et des ordres a donner, suivant 
qu’il estimera utile et convenable en la circonstance. 


Article 22 

Les affaires ressortissant a la Diete de Galicie orientale conformement a Particle 
12, seront dirigees par des Ministres nommes par le Gouverneur et responsables a 
cet egard devant la Diete. Gelle-ci fixera le nombre, les fonctions et le traitement 
de ces Ministres. 
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Article 33 

{i" alinea sans changement.) 

Pendant la duree du regime etabli par le present Traite, les Hens visds k Particle 
32 ne pourront etre alienes, ni greves de charges dont Peffet depasserait la durde 



dudit regime; dans le cas od un statut nouveau serait etabli, conformement k 
I’article 2, les baux, qui depasseraient cette duree, cesseront d’etre en vigueur trois 
ans apres I’etablisscment dc cc statut, s’ils n’ont pas etc exprcssement confirmcs 
pendant ce dblai. Toutefois, cette stipulation n’empechera en rien, de disposer de 
ces biens en vue de I’accomplissement de la reforme agraire ou de travaux reconnus 
d’utilite publique. 

(Dernier alinea sans changement.) 


Article 34 

Les adjonctions aux biens domaniaux ou aux biens affectes a des services publics 
seront administrees conformement aux dispositions des articles 32 et 33; elles 
donneront lieu a I’dtablissement d’un compte d regler dans le cas et au moment ou 
un nouveau statut de la Galicie orientale serait etabli, conformement a I’article 2. 


Article 38 

La legislation sur le service militaire, en vigueur en Pologne, pourra etre 
appliquee par la Pologne en Galicie orientale, sous la reserve que le contingent 
ainsi recrute formera des unites speciales qui, en temps de paix, tiendront garnison 
en Galicie orientale et seront k la disposition du Gouvernement polonais, en temps 
de guerre, pour la defense du territoire national. 
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Le present Traite, rddig^ en fran^ais, en anglais et en italien, et dont le texte 
frangais fera foi, en cas de divergence, sera ratifid. II entrera en vigueur en meme 
temps que le Trait6 de paix avec PAutriche. 

Le depot de ratification sera efFectu6 a Paris. 

Les Puissances dont le Gouvernement a son siege hors d’Europe auront la 
facultd de se borner a faire connaitre au Gouvernement de la Republique frangaise, 
par leur Representant diplomatique a Paris, que leur ratification a 6t6 donnee et, 
dans ce cas, elles devront en transmettre I’instrument aussitot que faire se pourra. 

Un proces-verbal de ddpot de ratification sera dresse. 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais remettra a toutes les Puissances signataires une copie 
conforme du proces-verbal de depot de ratification. 

En foi de quoi les Plenipotentiaires susnommes ont signe le present Trait6. 

Fait a Paris, le . . .,” en un seul exemplaire qui restera depos6 dans les archives 
du Gouvernement de la RepubUque fran5aise et dont les expeditions authentiques 
seront remises a chacune des Puissances signataires du Traite. 
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H.D. 98.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon^s Room, Quai d' Orsay, Paris, on Fi iday, 
November 21, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.'. Hon. Henry White; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Biitish Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: Admiral McCully, U.S.N., Dr. I. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles, 
Mr. Buckler, Lieut. -Commander L. B. Green, U.S.N. 

British Empire: Captain Fuller, R.N., Lieut.-Golonel Kisch, Mr. E. H. 

Carr, Mr. Forbes-Adam, Mr. H. W. Malkin. 

France: M. Laroche, M. Hermitte, M. Serruys, M. Fromageot, M. de 
Montille. 

Italy: M. Galli, M. Stranieri, M. Pilotti, M. Tiombelti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 


I . M. Gambon said that the British and American Delegations would make 
known their views on the text of Article II of the Eastern 
Galicia Treaty. 

Mr. White summarized the American point of view (see 
Appendix A) . He added that he had thought it advisable to do so as at the 
preceding meeting the impression seemed to have been conveyed that the 
American position on the question was illogical. 

Sir Eyre Crowe repeated that he could not change his attitude, and if 
the Council decided otherwise he would have to refer the question to his 
Government. 

M. Gambon said it was important to come to a decision on this vital matter 
and that he hoped the Council would give its decision at that meeting. As 
the Council had adopted Sir Eyre Crowe’s views, he would ask Mr. White 
whether he could not modify his conclusions. 

Mr. White then read an alternative text which he suggested be inserted 
in place of the present second paragraph of Article II of the Eastern Galicia 
Treaty: ‘At the expiration of twenty-five years the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, or the Council of the League of Nations, to whom the 
Powers may delegate their rights under this Treaty, shall have full power to 
maintain, revise or change the status of the present Treaty’. He thought this 
text would meet the objection that the requirement of unanimous decision 
of the Council of the League of Nations might render impossible a state 
favourable to Poland through the ultimate opposition of Russia in Eastern 
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Galicia; and further that a second objection would be made [? met], namely, 
[?that] which might arise from the provision forcing upon the entire League 
of Nations the responsibilities of a Treaty concluded by the Five Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

M. Gambon asked whether this proposed new text met with the approval 
of the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the modified text still raised debatable questions 
and that he would have to present it for the approval of his Government. At 
the end of twenty-five years it still gave to Poland no voice on the final 
decision of its affairs. 

Mr. White remarked that he still feared that a Power hostile to Poland 
might change the status of Eastern Galicia. 

M. Berthelot said there was a very sharp difference between the two 
points of view. To effect conciliation he thought that the Council might 
accept the principle of Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal by leaving it to the League 
of Nations to decide in twenty-five years the procedure which it would apply. 

M. Cambon said that, in other words, the Council might state at this time 
that the League of Nations would examine in twenty-five years’ time the 
question of Eastern Galicia, leaving it to the Council of the League of 
Nations to decide whether it would take its decision by a unanimous or a 
majority vote. 

M. Laroche stated that if the procedure to be followed were not specified, 
it was certain that, taking into account the provisions of the Covenant, the 
Council would have to decide by a unanimous vote, and yet twenty-five 
years later the Covenant might have been changed and the procedure applied 
at that time might be different. 

M. Gambon asked Mr. White whether, taking into account Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s firm stand on the question, he did not feel like accepting the point 
of view of the majority. 

Mr. White said he withdrew his objection provided his attitude were 
recorded in the minutes so that in twenty-five years Poland should not con- 
sider America responsible. 

It was decided: 

(1) to accept the text of the Eastern Galicia Treaty as presented by the 

Committee on Polish Affairs ; 

(2) that paragraph 2 of Article II should read as follows : 

‘At the expiration of the period of Twenty-five years the Council of the 
League of Nations shall have fidl powers to maintain, revise, or modify 
the statute as defined by the present Treaty,’ 

2 . 

Report of the Committee [Not printed]* 

on Greek Affairs, regard- 
ing Greek administration 
in Smyrna 

* The Supreme Council considered an undated note from the Commission on Greek 
Affairs (appendix B in original) arising out of the concluding decision recorded in No. 20, 
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3. M. Berthelot said M. Dutasta and himself had seen on the previous day 
the two German Delegates Herr von Simson and Baron 
Communication by yon Lersner. The interview bore on the note sent to the 
M. ^rthelot of his and German Government as well as the protocol annexed 

with the German Dele- thereto.® Mr. von himson Spoke practically all the time 
gates and Baron von Lersner did not take active part in the 

conversation. Mr. Berthelot had emphasized to Herr 
von Simson that he spoke in a personal and not in an olRcial capacity. 
Herr von Simson first raised the question of participation by America in the 
Commissions on the execution of the Treaty. He had replied that it had been 
decided that America would not be represented finally on any of these 
Commissions until the Senate had ratified the Treaty, and that this decision 
had been accepted by all the Allies who agreed that the American seats on 
these Commissions, though they remained vacant, would be reserved, 

Herr von Simson then raised questions of detail; first, Memel: he wished 
to know what would be the situation of that city and under what conditions 
it would be occupied by the Allies. He had replied that this was a subject 
which only interested the Allies, and that in any case, the situation of Memel 
would be settled in such a way as not to impose too severe charges on the city, 
and also the Allies considered that Memel would be incorporated in a new 
State. 

Herr von Simson did not insist and next raised the question of the Sarre. 
To his questions he had replied, without feeling obliged to give him a full 
statement. He had told him that President Wilson had agreed to call the 
first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, although the Senate 
had not yet ratified the Treaty; he had thought it inadvisable to inform him 
that the Council would settle only the question of delimitation of the Sarre 

minute i. The Commission reported that it had examined the documents thereby referred 
to it and had heard statements on the subject by General Bunoust and M. Venizelos. The 
Commission requested authorization from the Supreme Council to send a draft telegram 
to the Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople. The Supreme Council approved 
this draft telegram subject to certain amendments proposed by Sir E. Crowe and Mr. 
White such that the final text read : 

‘Reference your telegram 2045. The Supreme Council has entrusted the Commission 
on Greek Claims to examine those questions relative to the Greek Administration in Smyrna 
raised by your telegram referred to above. 

‘In order to study those questions and present its recommendations to the Supreme 
Council, the Commission would like to know with certainty the concrete facts of every kind 
which could be considered to have brought about the situation indicated in your telegram, 
especially in the matters of criminal and civil jurisdiction, customs, postal and press censor- 
ship, administration of the port, etc. 

‘You are consequently requested to collate without delay and in agreement with the 
AUied High Commissioners the information furnished by your representatives at Smyrna 
on the concrete facts specified above, and to submit therewith your observations and if 
necessary your recommendations. You will be good enough to communicate these to Paris 
as early as possible by means of a telegram drafted in agreement with your colleagues and 
indicating as far as possible the sources of your information, after having heard the Greek 
High Commissioner at Constantinople upon the whole question.’ 

* See No. 10, appendices B and G. 



and that the question of sovereignty over that territory would remain in 
abeyance. 

Herr von Simson had then referred to the occupation of Allenstein and 
Marienwerder. He had indicated that articles 95 and 97 of the Treaty did 
not consider the question in the same manner for the two Provinces; for 
Marienwerder the question of the possibility of occupation had been I’aised, 
which was not the case with Allenstein. That observation had embarrassed 
him somewhat and he had answered that his personal opinion was that it 
seemed possible to occupy both territories and that in any event, the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers did not intend to impose too heavy 
a burden on those territories. When the German Delegates met the Allied 
Commissioners, observations could be made by the Germans and information 
would be given on those points. Incidentally he had informed him that a 
general meeting of the Allied and German Delegates would be held the 
following Monday,^ and that the Allies considered that only questions of 
principle should be raised and the discussion be as succinct as possible in the 
interest of Germany herself. Herr von Simson had agreed on the last point. 

Plerr von Simson had then raised the question of the Protocol : he said he 
did not understand the classification adopted by the Allies to distinguish 
between the Armistice Clauses partially fulfilled, unfulfilled, and violated. 
He had not understood why the Protocol referred only to the Glauses whose 
execution was not provided for in the Treaty of Peace. In spite of three 
successive explanations, Herr von Simson professed not to understand. 
Mr. Berthelot had assured Herr von Simson that the Protocol specified only 
certain ‘violations, among others;’ the Allies did not intend to raise the others. 

The question of the Baltic Provinces preoccupied greatly the German 
Delegates ; Herr von Simson had asked him whether, if the evacuation was not 
completed at the time the Treaty came into force, the Allies would continue 
the blockade. He had replied that the Allies did consider the question 
with a broad-minded spirit, and that if they had had recourse to a block- 
ade, that was only because satisfaction had not been obtained. In proportion 
as the Allies recognized loyal and honest efforts on the part of Germany to 
expedite the evacuation, the blockade, he thought, would be relaxed. 

M. Berthelot asked whether in that statement he had properly interpreted 
the spirit of the Supreme Council. 

(The Council agreed that he had.) 

M. Berthelot continued that Herr von Simson had discussed the Scapa 
Flow sinking. M. Dutasta and himself had informed him that they were not 
qualified to discuss the question, but that a written answer should be made 
by the Germans. Thereupon Herr von Simson had stated that the attitude 
of the German Government had been quite correct and that the sinking of 
the German Fleet was due to a misinterpretation of facts, namely, that 
Admiral von Reuter had not been notified in due time of the renewal of 
the Armistice. He had given him to imderstand that whatever interpreta- 
tion Admiral von Reuter put upon the incident, the Fleet at Scapa Flow had 
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represented a German asset. That asset had disappeared and the responsi- 
bility of the German Government remained undiminished. As Herr von 
Simson considered that the responsibility of the Allies was involved, he had 
informed him that the Allies had examined from the technical and political 
points of view the question of interning the German Fleet in a neutral port; 
that the experts had explained that such a solution was impossible, as no 
neutral port had facilities to receive the German Fleet. On the other hand 
neutral Governments had been disinclined to have this responsibility placed 
upon them; no Allied Power had wanted to retain the German Fleet, least 
of all the British. He had asked whether it was Herr von Simson’s wish that 
he should say to the Supreme Council that the German Government denied 
responsibility for the Scapa Flow incident. Herr von Simson refused to 
commit the German Government to that and said that a written explanation 
would be forthcoming. 

After a brief reference to the submarines destroyed in the North Sea and 
on the Spanish coast, Herr von Simson had raised the vital question, from 
the German point of view, of the handing over of guilty individuals. He had 
stated that it was materially and morally impossible for the German Govern- 
ment to comply with that demand. To that statement Mr. Berthelot had 
replied that he was not qualified to discuss the execution of the Peace Treaty, 
but that if his personal opinion were asked for, he would say that the whole 
question had been examined by the Allies with the greatest care and that 
they had made every effort to see it from the German point of view. He had 
asked Herr von Simson whether he admitted that crimes had been perpe- 
trated and that the guilty individuals should be punished. Herr von Simson 
agreed as far as to say that the guilty parties should be brought to judgment, 
but only before German tribunals; to which he had replied that the situation 
in that case would be yet more difficult for the German Government. 
Herr von Simson claimed that America, while admitting the principle that 
the guilty individuals should be handed over, did not insist on their being 
actually delivered up, Mr. Berthelot replied that he did not know the correct- 
ness of the statement, but that Herr von Simson certainly ought to reahze 
that populations which had suffered directly from the war could not have the 
same feeling on that question as those that had not. There were crimes which 
families could not forget and, speaking to him as man to man, he had asked 
him whether, if the German Government considered its duty in a loyal 
spirit, it would not find the difficulties less than it had at first believed. The 
Allies would not be implacable and if they recognized that a sincere effort 
was being made to hand over the guilty individuals, they might not insist on 
the extreme fulfilment of this clause; he had asked whether Herr von Simson 
did not think that there would be found German individuals courageous and 
patriotic enough to surrender themselves voluntarily. Herr von Simson did 
not think so and Mr. Berthelot had replied that such would not be the case 
in the Allied countries. 

He had finally explained to Herr von Simson that the Council had fixed 
the deposit of ratifications for December ist but this would only be possible 
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if Germany did not create any difficulty. Germany had had the protocol for 
the last three weeks and if Germany had observations to make she should do 
so immediately ; the German Government should not forget that the execu- 
tion of the Treaty would mean the repatriation of her prisoners. 

The Council expressed thanks to M. Berthelot for his very valuable sum- 
mary. 

4. Mr. White stated that the Labour Conference at Washington which had 
been unofficial up to that time, wished to know, as it intended 
^i^Washirfion^'^^ adjourn on November 2gth, whether the deposit of rati- 
fications was set for December 1st; in that case the Con- 
ference would hold over until the and or 3rd of December to pass official 
resolutions to confirm the work previously covered unofficially. 

M. Gambon replied that December ist had been set and that the fact could 
be officially communicated to the Labour Conference. 


5 - 

Report oj the Special 
Economic Commission 
regarding the confiscation 
of Greek Orthodox pro- 
perty in Hungary 

6 . 

Draft answer to the 
Danish request regarding 
the Liquidation of pro- 
petty of Schleswigers 
residing abroad 


[Not printed] 


[Not printed] 


(The Council had before it a note of the Drafting Committee (see Ap- 
pendix E).) 

M. Fromageot read and commented upon the note. 
He said it was for the Council to decide whether it should 
maintain the terms of the Treaty and the legal position 
already adopted by the Council. 

It was decided: 

that a letter be sent to the Dutch Minister at Paris 
advising him that the Supreme Council maintained that no departure could 
be made from its rule vetoing the export of war material from Germany. 


Report of the Drafting 
Committee relative to the 
Request of the Dutch 
Government for Permis- 
sion to Export from 
Germany certain War 
■Material for its Colonies 


8 . 

Draft Treaty regarding [Not printed] ^ 

Spitzbergen 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

HSiel de Crillon, 

Paris, fifovember 21, igig. 

* French texts of this minute and the accompanying appendix D are printed by A. 
Tardieu and F. de Jessen, op. cit., pp. 342-4. 

* M. Laroche ‘read and commented’ upon a report from the Spitzbergen Commission, 
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Appendix A to No. 28 

Summary of Ameiican Position Regarding Easlein Galicia 

On June 25th Mr. Lansing introduced into the Council a resolution authorizing 
the Polish military occupation of Eastern Galicia and the establishment of a civil 
government ‘under a mandate from the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
which shall be conditioned to preserve as far as possible the autonomy of the terri- 
tory and the political, religious and personal liberties of the inhabitants’. His 
resolution further provided ‘that the mandate shall be predicated upon the ulti- 
mate self-determination of the inhabitants of Eastern Galicia as to their political 
allegiance, the time for the exercise of such choice to be hereafter fixed by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers or by a body to whom they delegate that 
power’. ^ This proposition was submitted as a compromise between a proposition 
of Mr. Balfour for the appointment of a high commissioner under the mandate of 
the League of Nations and the proposition of Baron Sonnino for the unconditional 
surrender of East Galicia to Poland. 

On the objection of Sir Eyre Crowe to the word ‘Mandate’ this was stricken 
from Mr. Lansing’s resolution, and the word ‘agreement’ substituted. With this 
exception Mr. Lansing’s resolution was accepted and served as the basis upon 
which the Polish Commission drafted its report No. f embodying a preliminary 
draft of the Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and Poland 
establishing an autonomous Eastern Galicia within the Polish State. This draft 
treaty was drawn up on the general principle that a popular consultation should 
be held at some period to be determined by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers ten years after the exchange of ratifications of the treaty regarding Eastern 
Galicia. 

Mr. Lansing’s resolution was introduced into the Council, and the Polish treaty 
was largely prepared, at a time when conditions in Eastern Galicia were exceedingly 
troubled and when civil war between Poles and Ukrainians had hardly ceased. 

When the treaty was considered in the Council toward the end of the month of 
September the situation was quite altered. According to reports of reliable and 
thorough observers, Polish occupation had resulted in the complete pacification 
of the country. The American delegation concluded it would be in the interests 
of peace and quiet to eliminate certain clauses which emphasized the provisional 
nature of the settlement while maintaining the rights of the Ruthenians and the 
principle of an eventual revision of the East Galician settlement in case of need. 
Therefore on September 25th Mr. PoUc submitted for the consideration of the 
Council a memorandum suggesting, in addition to certain minor alterations, that 
the clauses regarding a popular consultation should be replaced by a stipulation 
placing the treaty under the guarantee of the League of Nations and providing 

dated November igig (appendix G in original), forwarding a draft for the treaty 
relative to the Spitzbergen archipelago (appendix F in original) ; the report dealt mainly 
with procedural questions which would arise out of approval of the draft, and submitted 
draft letters regarding adhesion to the treaty (a) from the Supreme Council to the Norwegian 
Minister in Paris, (i) from the French Foreign Minister to the diplomatic representatives 
in Paris of the other proposed signatory Powers (United States, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden) . ‘After a short discussion’ the Supreme Council approved 
the report and the draft treaty, which was signed at Paris on February g, 1920, as printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers {igso), vol. cxiii, pp, 789-97, 

® See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 
igig, vol, iv, p. 850. ’ See Vol. I, No. 61, appendix G. 



‘ The United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan and Poland hereby agree not 
to withhold their assent from any modification whatsoever of this treaty in whole or in part 
which is in due form assented to by a majority of the Council of the League of Nationsd^ 

The French, Italian and Japanese delegations accepted the principle of the 
American proposition but the British delegation, after reference to its Government, 
submitted a counter-proposal providing that Poland should be granted a mandate 
over Eastern Galicia for a definite term of years — ten to fifteen.® The French 
delegation proposed to modify the British proposition to grant Poland a twenty-five 
year mandate. The American delegation stated that it would accept the French 
proposition in case unanimity could be reached on this basis, but that otherwise 
it would revert to its original position that Poland should be granted an indefinite 
mandate subject to revision by the Council of the League of Nations at any time 
the settlement proposed should prove unsatisfactory. 

The position of the American delegation has been controlled by the following 
considerations; 

The only practicable solution of the immediate problem of administering Eastern 
Galicia is to entrust this administration to Poland. In the interests of peace it is 
necessary to create as solid an administration as possible ; any administration that 
is clearly marked as ‘temporary’ would fail to inspire the confidence and support 
which is necessary to restore normal conditions in Eastern Galicia and would 
foster propaganda and intrigue. 

It is impossible, however, at the present time to state with accuracy what may 
be the ideal settlement of the Eastern Galicia problem, and it is therefore necessary 
to provide for a revision of any settlement in case the situation should demand it, 
although one cannot indicate whether such a revision should ever be made, or if it 
should be made, whether at the end of one, five, fifteen or thirty years. 

Therefore the most satisfactory solution is to entrust Eastern Galicia to Poland, 
with the understanding that no change will be made as long as this status proves 
satisfactory, but to provide very clearly for an immediate revision if and when the 
solution proves to be no longer a desirable one. 

For this reason, in the opinion of the American Delegation, it should not be 
within the power of a single nation to prevent such readjustment of the situation 
at the end of twenty-five years, and, therefore, that a decision oh this point should 
be possible by a majority rather than unanimity of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Paris, November 21, igig. 


Appendix E to No. 28 

Note for the Supreme Council relative to the Request of the Netherlands to receive War 

Material from Germany 

In a letter under date of July 26 last, the Dutch Government requested infor- 
mation on ‘the exact interpretation to be given to the words war material in Article 
170 of the Peace Treaty.’ It expressed the wish to be able to get from Germany 
naval material for the Dutch fleet. 

They were informed on October 8 that Articles 170 and 192 of the Treaty 
stipulated the prohibition of export from Germany of all military and naval 
material and in consequence thereof the desire expressed by Holland could not 
receive satisfaction. 

* See Vol. I, No. 64, appendix K. ’ Cf. No. 16, minute 3. 
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Another letter from the Dutch Minister under date of November 8, without 
disputing the interpretation of the said Articles, appeals to the Supreme Council 
requesting as an exception the authorization to import from Germany military 
and naval material which Holland might need for her colonies. 

It is not within the competence of the Drafting Committee to appreciate the 
reply which it is proper to make to the Dutch Government from a political point 
of view. However, it takes the liberty of recalling to the Council the refusals 
already made in like cases to Spain and Denmark and, by right, the necessity that 
such a derogation, if it were accepted, be previously consented to by all the signa- 
tory Powers of the Treaty. 

For the Drafting Committee, 

Henri Fromageot 

November ig, igig. 


No. 29 

H.D. 99.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. PichoFs Room, Quai Orsay, Paris, on Monday, 
Movember 24, iQiQ, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. Plenry White; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France'. M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.'. Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire'. Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France'. M. Massigli. Italy. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Bliss, Rear-Admiral McCully, U.S.N., Colonel Logan, 
Dr. I. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Lieut. -Commander L. B. Green, 
U.S.N. 

British Empire'. General Groves, Colonel Percival, Lieut. -Col. Kisch, 
Major McCrindle, Mr. Carr. 

France-. Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Le Rond, M. 

Laroche, M. Hermitte, M. de Montille. 

Italy. General Gavallero, M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri, M. Man- 
cioli. Commandant Rugiu. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu. 

I. (The Council had before it two letters from Baron von Lersner to the 
Secretary General of the Peace Conference dated November 
2ist and 23rd, 1919 (see Appendices A and B).) 

M. Berthelot read the hrst letter as well as the draft 
reply prepared by the French Delegation. (See Appendix G.) He said it was 
evident that there was no sense in starting a discussion on the return of 
prisoners of war at a moment when that repatriation was to take place 
within eight days. Since the draft reply had been prepared they had received 
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the second letter from Baron von Lersner which the Council had before it. 
The German attitude was all the more inexplieable since in the interview he 
had had with M. Dutasta and M. Berthelot, Baron von Lersner had asked 
him for the date of the first meeting of his Delegates with the Allied Com- 
missioners ; von Lersner had put a number of questions to him concerning the 
procedure to be followed and had expressed a desire to receive on Saturday^ 
evening the agenda of that meeting. That agenda had been sent him at the 
appointed hour. The attitude of Germany seemed to be determined by the 
delay that had occurred in the American ratification of the Treaty as well as 
by the Lodge motion tending to the restoration of the state of peace between 
the United States and Germany;^ Germany evidently hoped that a mis- 
understanding would arise between the Allies. M. Berthelot felt that it 
would be important to acquaint Washington with this tendency. The reply 
they had given on the question of the handing over of guilty individuals 
might have also an influence on the German decision. Von Lersner had 
made him understand that if the Entente maintained its demands, no German 
could wish to hasten by a single day the ratification of a treaty which, accord- 
ing to him, would plunge Germany in chaos. 

M. Gambon asked whether the draft letter which had just been read by 
M. Berthelot was approved by the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought it would be advisable to add a few words con- 
cerning the departure of the German Commissioners, 

M. Berthelot agreed. The draft had been prepared before the second 
letter had been received. A postscript might be added. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said it should be stated, in that postscript that the de- 
parture of the German technical Delegates led one to think that the Berlin 
Government did not intend to ratify; also that it would be advisable to ask 
the German Government categorically yes or no, whether it meant to sign 
the protocol, 

M, de Martino said he thought it would be unwise to look as if they had 
any doubt about the final putting into force of the Treaty, 

After further discussion, the text of the postscript was adopted as shown in 
Appendix D. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that it was important that the note should be 
sent without delay, and further that it should be pubhshed for the sake of the 
moral effect it would produce on German public opinion. 

M. Berthelot said they could send the letter as soon as the President — 
who ought to sign it — returned, that was to say, that night. 

Mr. White thought that it would be wise in that case to delay the publica- 
tion for 24 hours. 

’ November aa, 1919. 

> On November 19, 1919, the Senate of the United States having rejected motions for the 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, Senator Lodge had introduced a resolution for a 
separate declaration of peace between the United States and Germany. This resolution was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and the Senate adjourned that 
night until its next session. 
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M. Gambon said the note would then be published the following evening. 
It was decided; 

(1) to approve the draft reply to the President of the German Delegation, 

together with the postscript shown in Appendix D; 

(2) that said reply be transmitted to Baron von Lersner as soon as possible ; 

(3) that it be published on the evening of November 25th. (See Appendices 

C and D.) 

2 . 

Financial Arrangements [Not printed]^ 

in the Plebiscite Terri- 
tories and Occupied 
Territories of Danzig 
and Memel 


3- 

Allowances to Personnel [Not printed] 

of Administrative, 

Government, and Plebis- 
cite Commissions 


4. Sir Eyre Crowe said Sir George Clerk had telegraphed that he was on 


Sir Geotge 
Clerk's Mission 


the point of leaving Budapest, having fulfilled his mission. 
Should the Council wish him to remain or have some com- 
munication to make to him, it should do so without delay. 


M. Berthelot said Sir George Clerk gave the Council the assurance that 


3 The Supreme Council considered a report on this question, dated November 21, 1919 
(appendix E in original), which was presented in accordance with the second resolution of 
the Supreme Council noted in No. 26, note 4. This report was based upon the premisses 
previously advanced by General Le Rond in this connexion (ibid.), and recommended 
as regards; (i) Upper Silesia-, (a) ‘The German Goveriunent, during the course of negotiations 
to be opened, will be asked to agree to supply the public banks of the territory as necessary 
to meet the normal administration expenses.’ (b) As regards additional administration 
expenses resulting from the interallied regime, ‘it seems natural that the Polish Government 
should be invited to make the necessary advances, the regime instituted having [been] 
based on her claims on Upper Silesia’, (c) ‘Finally, for the mihtary expenses, it seems 
inevitable that the advance be made by the Principal Allied and Associated Power's. . . . 
The delegates think it advisable to refer the matter to their Government[s].’ (ii) Allenstein 
and Marienwerder: The same recommendations as for Upper Silesia except that it was sug- 
gested that in this case proposal (a) be extended to cover expenses under ( 4 ) . ‘This extension 
is justified in regard to Allenstein by the explicit provision of Article 95 [of the Treaty 
of Versailles] which makes Eastern Prussia responsible for these expenses in case local 
revenues are insufficient; similarly, it can be proposed for Marienwerder.’ (iii) Danzig and 
Memel-. ‘The British Government accepts to advance upkeep expenses of the administra- 
tive official representing the Allied and Associated Powers at Dantzig. As to the occupation 
expenses of Dantzig and Memel, it would appear that the question should be solved in the 
same way as for the various territories above mentioned.’ 

After discussion the Supreme Council decided; (i) to approve the conclusions of the 
report; (2) ‘that the costs of normal administration of [the] said territories, as well as 
supplementary costs of administration resulting from the interallied government, shpuld be 
ultimately placed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers upon the States to whom 
those territories would be attributed by Treaty’. 
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Mr. Huszar'^ was not Friedrich’s strawmaii. Sir George Clerk had succeeded 
fully in his mission. It seemed that the Council could allow him to return. 
Sir Eyre Crowe might wire him that the Council was not opposed to his 
return and would be glad to hear his report. 


Negotiations between the 
Polish Government and 

(a) the City of Dantzig, 

(b) the German Govern- 
ment 


(The Council had before it a letter from the Polish Delegation dated 
November 17th, 1919 (see Appendix H) and a letter 
from the same Delegation dated November 19, 1919 
(see Appendix I).) 

M. Laroche read and commented upon the letters. 
He added that it would be advantageous to be able to 
follow the negotiations in Paris itself. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said the question was not exactly the same for the nego- 
tiations between Poland and the German Governments and between Poland 
and Dantzig. In the former case there was no difficulty in transferring the 
negotiations to Paris. In the latter, on the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the local factor played an important part. The Treaty to be 
concluded would go into all sorts of detail concerning the port, docks, 
customs, railroads, etc. Would it be wise to transfer to Paris the seat of these 
negotiations when an account had to be taken of local conditions? The 
representative of the Allies at Dantzig had a part to play in the negotiations : 
was it wise to eliminate him? 

M. Laroche said the Polish Commission had quite definitely thought that 
because of local passions it would be wiser to withdraw the negotiations from 
the atmosphere of Dantzig just as it would be to withdraw them from War- 
saw. That transfer would not prevent the representative of the Allies at 
Dantzig from intervening: his advice would be asked for. Indeed in matters 
of technical details it would be easy to detach to the spot a sub-commission. 
To take into account the objection formulated by Sir Eyre Crowe, they might 
decide in principle that the negotiations would take place in Paris although 
the details should be settled on the spot. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he of course agreed that the decision should be taken 
at Paris but he considered it difficult to divide the negotiations into two 
classes. He would rather propose that Dantzig be made the seat of negotia- 
tions, it being understood that the scheme worked out at Dantzig be subject 
to revision in Paris, 

M. Berthelot said the Council could adopt a formula of that kind. 

M. Cambon suggested that they could say — and in that way indicate that 
the Allied Representative at Dantzig had to take part in the matter — • 
that the preliminary investigations should take place at Dantzig, that they 
would be carried out on the spot and that they would be transmitted to 
Paris for final decision by the Allied Representative who would submit the 
report. 

Mr. White asked whether originally it had not been decided that the 

•I On November 22-3, 1919, M. Huszar had formed a new Hungarian Government in 
which M. Friedrich became Minister of War. Gf, No. 33, appendix A. 
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negotiations take place in Warsaw, the question interesting* Poland in the 
first place. 

M. Laroche said the Japanese Delegation had Ireen opposed to that 
proposal as it did not have a representative at Warsaw who could follow the 
negotiations. 

M. DE Martino said his instructions gave him authority to approve the 
transfer to Paris of all the negotiations in progress, whether in Berlin or 
Warsaw, between Germany and Poland. He asked whether the negotiations 
relative to Dant 2 ig fell within that category. 

M. Gambon thought not. 

Mr. White asked how the Commission would be composed, and why it 
could not meet at Warsaw. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that it was because Dantzig was the object of the 
negotiations ; the Commission would include representatives of the free city 
and Poles, 

M. Laroche said it was understood, then, that the scheme prepared at 
Dantzig could be modified in Paris. All the questions would be studied anew 
in Paris under the auspices of the Great Powers and with the cooperation of 
the Delegates of Dantzig and of Poles. 

Mr. White said he agreed on the principle, but he wished to read over the 
text of the resolution once it had been drafted. 

It wa.s decided ; 

(1) that the negotiations between the Polish Government and the German 

Government take place in Paris ; 

(2) that the negotiations between the Polish Government and the Free 

City of Dantzig take place in Paris, with the cooperation and under 
the direction of representatives of the Principal AUied and Associated 
Powers ; 

(3) that, prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the last 

paragraph, preliminary discussions, at which the Allied representa- 
tive in the Free City of Dantzig is to be a party, should take place at 
Dantzig. That representative shoidd send to Paris, with a report, 
the proposals which would have been prepared at Dantzig, and 
which would serve as a basis for the negotiations provided for in 
paragraph 2. 

(The Council reserves to itself the final approval of the present resolution 

until a further examination.) 


6. (The Council had before it a draft note dated November a-j-th, igig (see 
Note to the German Appendix J).) 

Government concerning (After a short discussion, 
the Sale of German . 

Aaonauttcal Maienal , , it ,., 

to adopt the draft note to the President ol the Inter- 

Allied Aeronautical Commission of Control in Germany for transmission 
to the German Government once the Peace Treaty came into force (see 
Appendix J).) 
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7 . 


Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Reparation 
Commission charged with 

the Improvement of [Not printed] ^ 

Circidation of Rolling 
Stock in the ex-Austto- 
Hungarian Empire 


German Soldiers 
demobilized in 
the Schleswig 
Plebiscite Area 


8. (The Council had before it the note of the British Delegation dated 
November 22nd (see Appendix L).) 

(After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

to refer to the Drafting Committee for examination and 
immediate report the note of the British Delegation on demobilization 
by German authorities of a great number of soldiers in the Schleswig 
plebiscite area.** (See Appendix L).) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

H8tel de Crillon, 

Paris, November 24, igig. 


Appendix A to No. 29 

President of the German Peace Delegation. paris, November 21, igig 

From: Baron von Lersner 

To : M. Dutasta, Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 

Your Excellency having been unable to receive me today, I do not wish to fail 
to communicate to you in writing the reason for my call. 

Yesterday’s conversation convinced M. von Simson, Director at the Ministry, 
that before any future discussion on the coming into force of the Treaty, he should 
present an oral report to the German Government, all the more so that, for the 
conventions to be concluded, the approval of the German National Assembly is 
necessary. M. von Simson will therefore leave tomoiTOw evening for Berlin. 

Furthermore, I feel obliged to inform Your Excellency that I protest most 
energetically against the fact of again associating the question of repatriation of 
prisoners of war and interned German civilians with the coming into force of 

5 The Supreme Council approved ‘the terms of the draft note of the Committee on 
Organization of the Reparation Commission concerning the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee on rolling-stock in the Ex-Austro-Hungarian Empire [appendix K in original], an 
appointment which the Council considered as decided in its resolution of November 20’ 
(see No, 27, note 3). The Supreme Council noted a declaration by Signor de Martino that 
'it was well understood that the sub-committee would only function until a decision had been 
taken on the distribution of roUing stock between the several States inheriting territory of the 
ex- Austro-Hungarian Empire, in accordance with Article 318 of the Treaty of St. Germain’. 

® A French text of this decision is printed by A. Tardieu and F. de Jessen, op. cit., p. 331. 
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the Peace Treaty. The declaration of the Allied and Associated Governments’ 
sepaiated this question from that of the coming into force of the Treaty. Should 
this promise now become valueless the promise of the French Government which 
is now given us again for consideration would meet with no confidence in the public 
opinion of Germany. 

In closing may I not call to your attention the enclosed article published in the 
Presse de Pans of this date,® on the question of the handing over of the accused. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix B to No. 29 

President of the German Peace Delegation. Paris, November sjy Jgig. 

No. 447. 

From: Baron von Lersner. 

To; The Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 

I have the honour to request that your Excellency kindly postpone the session 
announced in the letter of the aqnd instant® until the return of the Director of the 
Ministry, von Simson, and the experts accompanying him. 

Kindly accept, etc. 


Appendix C to No. 29 

PARIS, November S 2 , igig. 

From; President of the Peace Conference. 

To; Baron von Leisner, President of the German Peace Delegation. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of November 21st, 
which informs me of the departure of Mr. von Simson for Berlin, to confer with 
the German Government regarding the conditions of the entry into force of the 
Treaty and, moreover, informing me of the necessity of the approval of the Con- 
ventions to be made by the German National Assembly.'” “ 

This information leads to [? the] question whether the signature of the protocol 
of ratification of the Treaty (for which the Allied and Associated Governments 
arranged to be ready on December i) can take place on this date, and this through 
the fault of the German Government, which has since November i been in posses- 
sion of the Note of the Allies and of the accompanying protocol. 

This delay in the ratification of the Treaty would be the more regrettable as it 
might arouse doubts concerning the sincerity of Germany’s intentions with regard 
to the execution of the agreements arising from the Armistice, and those contained 
in the Peace Treaty. Still, it would seem to be in the general interest and, pri- 
marily, in the interest of the German people, to ensure that the prompt going into 
effect of the Treaty bring about Peace and make possible the reconstitution which 
would thereby ensue to the entire world. 

The signature of the protocol of ratification determines in particular the date 
of the return of the prisoners of war to Germany. On this subject I feel bound to 
reply to the inaccurate statement, reiterated in your letter of yesterday, that a 
promise had been made and not fulfilled by the French Government. The truth is 
r Annexed to the original of this appendix was a copy of this declaration, adopted by the 
Supreme Council on August 28, 1919, as recorded in Vol. I, No. 45, minute 2, q.v. 

® Not annexed to the filed original of this appendix. 

9 Cf. minute i and note i above. 


•" See appendix A above. 



quite different: on August 28th, the Supreme Council accepted a draft resolution 
concerning prisoners of war, to the effect of anticipating the date of the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty with regard to the repatriation of prisoners and the imme- 
diate beginning of the repatriation. This resolution was at once executed, and the 
repatriation of prisoners of war began. Thus the prisoners made by the British, 
American and Belgian Armies were returned to Germany, in full accord with the 
French Government. But the decision added that the continuation of this benevo- 
lent policy would depend upon the fulfilment by the German Government and 
people of all the obligations which are incumbent upon them. The date of the 
notification of the Allied and Associated Powens proved the patience of the Allies 
in waiting for the execution of the German agreements, as well as Germany’s 
violations of them on a number of very important points. The consequence of this 
could only be the discontinuance of the repatriation and the decision to strictly 
adhere to the clauses of the Peace Treaty, which make the return of the prisoners 
of war contingent upon the going into force of the Treaty. 

The final ratification in eight days and the return of the prisoners to their homes 
depend on the German Government. It is only necessary that the Allied and 
German Commissioners agree on the practical conditions of the execution of the 
clauses concerning Eastern territories, and that the protocol, annexed to the notifi- 
cation of November ist and providing for the integral execution of the clauses of 
the Armistice, and for the penalties for violations, be signed without any new 
questions being raised. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix D to No. 29 

P.S. November 24, 1919. 

Since the drafting of the present letter — the sending of which was only delayed 
by the absence of the President of the Peace Conference — a new fact was brought 
to the attention of the Supreme Council by your letter of November 23rd — the 
departure of the German experts, with Mr, von Simson, who arrived three days 
before to settle with the Allied Commissions the questions raised by the execution 
of the Treaty, and concerning the operations of the Plebiscite, Government and 
Delimitation Commissions. 

The Supreme Council was extremely surprised by the departure of the German 
Delegates, which can only be interpreted as the proof of the determination of 
Germany to hinder again the preliminary agreements, indispensable for the final 
exchange of ratifications of the Peace Treaty. This fact raises very regrettable 
doubts as to the intentions of the German Government. 

The Supreme Council desires to be definitely informed on the subject in the 
shortest time possible, and holds the German Government fully responsible for the 
delay caused by it in the re-establishment of a state of Peace. 

Appendix H to No. 29 

Polish Delegation to the Peace Conference. paris, Movember 17, igig 

To: President Clemenceau. 

Considering that, according to Article 104 of the Peace Treaty, the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers agreed to negotiate the conventions between Poland 
and the free city of Dantzig, the Polish Delegation to the Peace Conference has the 
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honour to request the Supreme Council to kindly designate Paris as the seat of 
these negotiations and to commence same with the least practicable delay. 

Accept, etc., 

A. Patek. 

L. Grabski. 

Appendix I to No. 29 

German [Polish] Delegation to the Peace Conference. 

PARIS, November ig, igig. 

From ; MM. Patek and Grabski. 

To: M. Glemenceau, President of the Peace Conference. 

The Supreme Council has requested the Polish Government, through the 
French Minister at Warsaw, to send to Paris technical representatives to take part 
in the negotiations concerning questions relating on the carrying out of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The Polish technical representatives, provided with the necessary powers, 
recently arrived at Paris. 

During the negotiations which have been going on in Berlin for some time 
between the representatives of Poland and Germany and of which the missions of 
the Principal Powers have been kept constantly informed, questions of supplies 
and carrying out of the Treaty, and also, among others, problems mentioned in 
the invitation were discussed. 

With a view to the early opening of negotiations at Paris, the Polish Delegation 
takes the liberty to express the opinion that these negotiations should include not 
only questions proposed by the Supreme Council, but in general all problems 
relevant to the carrying out of the Treaty of Versailles by Poland and Germany. 

The Delegation hopes that this opinion will be shared by the Supreme Council 
and that the negotiations which will soon begin will be carried on in conformity 
with this opinion. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix J to No. 29 

Draft of a Note to the President of the Interallied Aeronautic Control Commission 
{C.A.I.e.) in Get many, for Transmission to the German Government upon the Going 

into Force of the Peace Treaty 

No reply has been made to the German Note, Wake [Wako] 3639, of October 
12,'° because such a reply would only have been a repetition of Marshal Foch’s 
four telegrams under date of August 2 [?7], August 26, September 30, and 
October 18, communicated to the German Government.” 

All these telegrams having remained without results. General Masterman, 
President of the G.A.LG., was requested to present to the German authorities the 
note of November . . 1919, again calling the attention of the German Govern- 

ment to the character of the measures taken or tolerated by it tending to have 
Germany avoid her obligations and jeopardizing the loyal execution of the Peace 
Treaty.” 

See document 4 in appendix A to No. 8. ” See Vol. I. 

” Punctuation as in original. ” See No. 24, appendix H. 
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Therefore, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers wish to call the attention 
of the German Government to the lack of foundation for the objections which it 
had formulated against the just demands addressed to it. 

As regards tlie objections raised in the and alinea of Par. a, according to which 
‘Article 169 provides the surrender of material to be destroyed or rendered useless’, 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers consider this objection as irrelevant as 
aeronautical material is the particular subject of Article 202 (Section II, Air 
Clauses), the applica,tion of which would not be jeopardized by Article 169 which 
precedes it. The German Government is aware that by the terms of the said 
Article 202 all German air material which cannot be [? rejmoved without special 
authorization of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, must be purely and 
simply delivered to the said Powers in such places as will be selected by the G. A.I.C. 

Par. 3 of the German Note is not any better founded. The viewpoint of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers as regards the non-military nature of 
certain airplanes has been repeatedly explained to the German Government and 
the allegation that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers would not allow the 
existence of nonmilitary planes is so little justified that on the contrary they have 
entrusted the C.A.I.C. with determining the military or nonmilitary nature of 
these planes in conformity with the stipulations of the Treaty. 

As to the other objections raised by the German Government in the note above 
referred to, their discussion would appear to have no further interest after the 
coming into force of the Treaty. 

As a result of the preceding remarks, and in conformity with the Treaty as well 
as the protocol under date of November . . 1919, the C.A.I.C. is entrusted with 

requesting the German Government to take immediately the following measures 
of which they have been already notified: 

1st) To furnish the C.A.I.C. a list of all aeronautical material sold or exported: 

qnd) To deliver to the C.A.I.C. at such places as it may select all aircraft and 
aeronautical material captured by the German forces from the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. Among this material the 500 motors especially referred to in 
Marshal Foch’s telegram under date of August 7” must be immediately delivered 
at. . . 

3rd) To deposit at the places selected by the G.A.I.G. aU aeronautical material 
in Germany (including material removed, loaned, utilized or sold), material which 
will later be recognized as civil by the G.A.I.G. will be released. 

4th) To deposit with the C.A.I.C. before January 31, 1920, and according to 
the value of [jic] all aeronautical material the delivery of which has been made 
impossible by Germany. 

November 24, iQig- 


Appendix L to No. 29 
Note by the British Delegation 

Information has been received from Copenhagen showing that the German 
authorities intend to demobilize some of their military and naval forces at Flens- 
borg and to provide them with civilian occupations within the plebiscite area. 

In the view of Flis Britannic Majesty’s Government it would be desirable to 
inform the German Government at once that this proceeding will not be allowed. 
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H. D. 100.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Poweis held in M. Pichon^s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Pa,ris, on Tuesday, 

November 25, iQig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Hon. Henry White; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Barone Russo. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat : U.S.A. : Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire : Gapt. 
G. Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned: 

U.S.A.: Mr. A. W. Dulles, Gapt. H. Pierce. 

British Empire: Lt. -Colonel Kisch, Mr. A. Leeper, Mr. E, H. Carr. 

France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Le Rond, M. Her- 
mitte, M. Kammerer. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

I. Marshal Fogh informed the Council that he had received a telegram 

, fromGeneralNiessel,datedNovember 23rd (see Appendix A). 

Bahi^Prmhicls^ telegram the Germans were carrying out 

their evacuation by the Chavli-Tauroggen railroad. The 
Lithuanians, in spite of instructions received from General Niessel, had 
crossed that line at several points and attacked the Germans. In order to 
parry this attack General Niessel had dispatched Allied and German officers 
and hoped to succeed in checking the Lithuanians. In spite of this, the 
German Government had ordered troops to cross the frontier in order to 
protect the railroad, although they had been told not to send any additional 
troops to that district. One train had already passed through. General 
Niessel desired the Council to make strong representations to the German 
Government. He proposed to send a telegram to General Niessel telling him 
that he had full power to take whatever measures seemed to him fitting and 
that any action on the part of the Council seemed calculated only to retard 
a satisfactory solution. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked if any news had been received from General 
Niessel regarding an armistice between the Germans and the Letts. He had 
received a somewhat obscure telegram from the Admiralty evidently to the 
effect that there was such an armistice.* 

' It appears probable that the reference was to a transmission of the following telegiam 
of November 24, 1919, from Admiral Sir W. Cowan, British Senior Naval Officer, Baltic, 
to the Admiralty; ‘General Niessel is ordering cessation of hostilities between Letts and 
Germans. I regard this as madness; instant orders should be sent to cancel. I have sent 
strongest protest. All his messages are in plain language.’ The last sentence of this telegram 
apparently referred to use by General Niessel of uncyphered messages. 



General Weygand said he did not think so. The last news received from 
General Niessel was that he had meant to go to Riga, but felt that his presence 
was necessary further south, especially as the Letts seemed able to hold their 
own against the Germans. 

It was decided : 

to approve the terms of the draft telegram prepared by Marshal Foch to 
be sent to General Niessel (see Appendix B). 


2 . 

[Not printed] 

Allowances to personnel 
of Administrative, 

Government, and Plebis- 
cite Commissions 


3. M. Berthelot informed the Council that the Roumanian answer had not 
yet actually arrived. General Coanda, who was bringing 
Answer of the Roumanian answer, was on his way to Paris. According to the 

Government to the Note Calculation the time within which their 

oj the Principal Allied i i t • , j- ^ 

and Associated Powers answer was to be delivered only expired at noon 01 that 

day. Although, according to the idea of the Council that 
time had expired on Sunday, 2 it seemed expedient to wait until General 
Coanda arrived, an event which would take place at any moment. In the 
meantime, a strong speech from the Roumanian throne had indicated that 
under no conditions was Roumania willing to permit a rupture between 
herself and the Allied and Associated Powers. M. Antonescu had confirmed 
this information. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that a real difficulty existed. He had heard 
from the British Representative at Bucharest that the Council’s note had not 
been presented by the 22nd of November. The Council in discussing the draft 
note had changed several words and decided that the Roumanians were to have 
eight days from the presentation of the nole.^ If then it had not been presented 
on the 22nd November the time could not be considered to have expired. 

M. Berthelot informed the Council that he had received a telegram from 
the French Charge d’ Affaires at Bucharest dated November 21st to the effect 
that the latter had received the first and last parts of the Council’s note to 
the Roumanian Government. An important part was still lacking and was 
being awaited before the note was presented. M. Misu, however, already 
knew the substance of the note through General Goanda. The French Charge 
d’ Affaires had made urgent representations to the Roumanian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs as to the gravity of the situation, which permitted of no delay, 
and had told him that the Roumanian Government must declare itself ready 
to sign the Minorities Treaty unreservedly in consideration always of the 
assurance given by tlie Principal Allied and Associated Powers in their note 
of the 1 2th October that they would examine certain modifications as to 
form. M. Misu had replied to the French Charge d’ Affaires that he would 

* November 23, 1919. ^ See No. 23, minute 2. 
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prepare a reply of that tenor and would do his utmost to obtain a favourable 
consideration of the matter from the King and Council of Ministers. 

Sir Eyre Crowe reminded the Council that the Roumanians had been 
told that they could not sign the Bulgarian Treaty until they had signed the 
Austrian Treaty. As they could not sign the Austrian Treaty within the two 
ensuing days he did not see how they could sign the Bulgarian Treaty on 
November 27 th. 

M. Berthelot suggested that a protocol could be signed, as had been the 
case at the time of signing the Austrian Treaty, giving the Roumanians 
additional time within which to sign the Bulgarian Treaty. That time might 
be fixed at a week. 

M. DE Martino agreed that the Council should lake no further action 
towards Roumania until the Roumanian reply had been received. 

M. Berthelot pointed out that all indications were that the Roumanians 
were certainly going to sign. The Serb-Croat-Slovene Government was 
prepared to sign the Treaty with Austria as well as the Minorities Treaty 
and the financial arrangements. The Drafting Committee had prepared a 
draft agreement of adhesion to be signed by the Serb-Croat-Slovenc Govern- 
ment which would be communicated to all the Powers signatory to the Treaty 
of Saint Germain. With respect to the Roumanians the situation was differ- 
ent. The Minorities Treaty concerning Roumania had not yet been signed 
by anybody. Some modifications as to form would be made in this Minorities 
Treaty in order to meet certain views of the Roumanians. The Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers therefore could not sign this Treaty until the 
final terms thereof had been settled after consultation with the Roumanian 
Representatives. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that the Roumanians must give an unequivocal 
agreement to sign the Minorities Treaty, taking into consideration the fact 
that certain modifications in their favour might be made therein. 

M. Gambon suggested that after the receipt of the Roumanian reply the 
Roumanian Delegation be given a week from Nov. 27 within which to sign 
the Bulgarian Treaty, and that within that week the Minorities Treaty 
should be put into final form after conference with the Roumanian repre- 
sentatives; that said Treaty, as well as the Treaty of Saint Germain and the 
agreements related thereto, be signed by Roumania witliin that week. 

M. Berthelot read the draft agreement of adhesion, prepared by the 
Drafting Committee, to be signed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government 
(see Appendix C'*). 

It was decided : 

(1) that in connection with the signing of the Treaty with Bulgaria on 
November 27th a protocol be prepared allowing the interested 
Powers to sign said Treaty with Bulgaria within one week from 
November 27th ; 

* Not printed. This appendix contained a draft for the declaration of adhesion which was 
signed in Paris by Yugoslav representatives on December 5, 1919. This declaration is 
printed in Treaty Series, 1920, No, 8. Cmd. 638. 



( 2 ) that within one week from November 27 th Roumania should sign the 

Treaty with Austria, the Minorities Treaty, and the financial 
arrangements; 

( 3 ) to aceept the draft agreement of adhesion, prepared by the Drafting 

Committee, to be signed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation; 

( 4 ) that the agreement of adhesion when signed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Delegation be communicated to all the Powers signatory to the 
Treaty of Saint Germain. 


4. (The Council had before it a note from the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation 
regarding the Minorities Treaty (see Appendix D^).) 
Note from the Serb- Kammerer commented upon the note from the 

Croat-Slovene Dele^- Serb-Gi’oat-SIovene Delegation and stated that, on the 

forthejrouctionof^^^'^ whole, this note was satisfactory. He pointed out that 
Minorities the Serb-Croat-Slovcne Delegation had presented its in- 

terpretation of the clauses relative to freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment of commerce, which were involved in Article 5 1 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Austria, and had stated that in the absence of a contrary 
reply from the Council it would consider that its interpretation was correct. 
He thought that the Serbian interpretation was, in fact, correct and he there- 
fore proposed that no reply be sent to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation. 
The question could therefore be considered settled. 

It was decided: 

that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers were in full agreement 
with the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation as to the interprelalioh of the 
Minorities Treaty, and that said Treaty be at once presented to the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Delegation for signature. (See Appendix D®), 


Reply to the Bulgmian 
Delegation regarding the 
Treaty on Reciprocal 
Immigration 


(The Council had before it the Bulgarian reply regarding reciprocal 
immigration between Greece and Bulgaria, dated 
November 23rd (see Appendix E^).) 

M. Kammerer commented upon this note from the 
Bulgarian Delegation and stated that it was entirely 
satisfactory. The Bulgarian Delegation has asked for 
explanations with respect to two points. The Committee on New States 
agreed with the Bulgarian interpretation of these points. A satisfactory 
answer consisting of a few fines could be sent to the Bulgarian Delegation. 
A more serious question was the form of the Treaty. The United States 
representative had raised some question as to his Government’s being able 
to sign, and the Japanese' delegate had thereupon stated that in such an 
event, his Government might likewise be unable to sign. The Drafting 
Committee considered that the Treaty between Bulgaria and Greece relative 
to reciprocal immigration was in no way dependent upon the signature of the 
Bulgarian Treaty by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. In fact 
Article 56, paragraph 2, of the Bulgarian Treaty itself, made that point clear. 


s Not printed. This note, dated at Paris on November 23, 1919, is printed by D. H. 
Miller, op. cit., vol. xiii, pp. 543-6. 

* Not printed. This note is printed ibid., vol. xiii, pp. 539-40. 
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In order to meet the diiBculty the Drafting Committee proposed the follow- 
ing solution : the Supreme Council should reach a decision which would be 
inserted in the preamble of the Greco-Bulgarian Treaty; for technical reasons 
it was preferable that this decision be dated Thursday, November ayth. The 
wording of the proposed decision was as follows : 

Tn view of the provisions of Article 56, paragraph 2, of the Treaty of 
Peace with Bulgaria, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers deem it 
fitting that the reciprocal and voluntary immigration of ethnical, religious 
and linguistic minorities in Greece and Bulgaria should be settled by a 
convention concluded between tliese two Powers in the terms decided 
upon on this date.’ 

The foregoing solution represented the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
on New States, with the exception that the Italian representative had made 
the reservation that M. de Martino would have to give a final opinion on 
this point. 

M. DE Martino said that he had already expressed his opinion that for 
reasons of general interest it was advisable that the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers should sign this Treaty. The decisions already taken by 
the Council relative to affairs in the Balkans seemed to him to have created 
many opportunities for trouble in the future. As a general thing he felt that 
those Powers who were directly interested in maintaining peace in the 
Balkans should participate more actively in Balkan affairs. However, as it 
was of great importance that the present question be settled without further 
delay, he was willing to withdraw his reservation on that occasion. 

It was decided: 

(1) that the Secretary General of the Conference reply to the Bulgarian 

Delegation that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers were in 
agreement with the Bulgarian interpretation of the Treaty regarding 
reciprocal immigration between Greece and Bulgaria ; 

(2) to adopt the following resolution, to be dated as of November 27th, 

1919, and to be inserted in the preamble of the Treaty between 
Greece and Bulgaria regarding reciprocal immigration : 

‘In view of the provisions of Article 56, paragraph 2, of the Treaty of 
Peace with Bulgaria, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers deem it 
fitting that the reciprocal and voluntary immigration of ethnical, religious 
and linguistic minorities in Greece and Bulgaria should be settled by a 
convention concluded between these two Powers in the terms decided upon 
on this date.’ 


6. (The Council had before it a draft note, prepared by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, to be sent to the German Government relative 
to demobilized German soldiers in the Schleswig Plebis- 
cite Areas. (See Appendix P).) 

M. Cambon read the draft note, prepared by the 
Drafting Committee, to be sent to the German Govern- 
ment relative to demobilized German soldiers in the 


Report of the Drafting 
Committee on mainte- 
nance of demobilized 
German Soldiers in the 
Schleswig Plebiscite 
Areas 


Schleswig Plebiscite Areas. 



It was decided : 

to adopt the draft note, prepared by the Drafting Committee, to be sent 
to the German Government relative to demobilized German soldiers in the 
Schleswig Plebiscite Areas. (See Appendix F.) 


7. M. Gambon read the resolution adopted by the Council at its preccd- 
0 , ine- meeting (PI.D. qq ,7 Minute it). The resolution had 

Resolution regarding the . , , ? , -i 1 • ic- 1 r i 

seat of negotiations provided that the Gouncii reserved to itselt the hnal 

having to do with the approval thereof until a further examination. 
relationship between SiR Eyre Crowe said that he accepted the text as 

Poland and the Free City j-g^d 

of Danzig White proposed that paragraph 3 of the resolu- 

tion be modified to read as follows : 


‘that, prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the last para- 
graph, preliminary studies by a special technical committee shall be made 
■ at Dantzig. This committee shall be composed of representatives of both 
Poland and Dantzig with the addition of the Allied representative at 
Dantzig. These technical studies, which may serve as a basis for the 
negotiations provided for under paragraph 2, shall be forwarded to Paris 
by this committee not later than one month after the coming into force 
of the Treaty.’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked what the object was in the change suggested by 
Mr. White. He wished to know if the word technical was intended to exclude 
anyone. 

Mr. White replied that it was not. 

M. Gambon said that he likewise was unable to understand the proposed 
change. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked if that excluded the preparation of a draft Treaty. 
Mr. White said that the object of the proposed change was merely to 
make it clear that only preliminary studies should take place at Dantzig. 

Mr. Dulles called attention to the fact that preliminary discussions had 
already taken place at Warsaw. If the resolution provided that preliminary 
discussions should take place at Dantzig it might imply the removal of the 
discussions from Warsaw to Dantzig. The Poles and the inhabitants of 
Dantzig both recognized that technical studies must take place at Dantzig. 
He also called attention to the fact that in the change proposed by Mr. White 
a time limit of one month after the coming into force of the Treaty was 
specified. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that it had been proposed to hold these pre- 
liminary discussions at Warsaw, That proposition had been rejected and a 
request had been made on the previous day that these discussions be trans- 
ferred to Paris. He had then proposed that the preliminary discussions be 
held at Dantzig. He further added that the change proposed by the American 
Delegation contemplated that the Committee engaged in preliminary studies 
should report direct to the Supreme Council. He felt that this procedure was 
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not correct and that as a matter of form it was the Allied Representative 
at Dantzig who should address the Supreme Council. He also felt that one 
month might prove to be too short a time within which to submit the report 
in question. 

Mr. Dulles remarked that discussions had already begun. Therefore by 
the time the Treaty came into force a further delay of one month might well 
prove sufficient. He quite agreed that the Representative of the Allies could 
and should address himself directly to the Supreme Council but he thought 
that the Committee charged with the preliminary studies should also be able 
to do so. 

M. Cambon suggested that paragraph 3 be modified to read as follows: 

‘that prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the last para- 
graph, preparatory studies of a technical nature and preliminary discus- 
sions, to which the Allied Representative in the free city of Dantzig should 
be a party, take place at Dantzig. Within a maximum delay of two months 
after the coming into force of the Treaty the said Representative should 
send to Paris, together with a report, the proposals which would have been 
prepared at Dantzig and which would serve as a basis for the negotiations 
provided for in the preceding paragraph.’ 

Mr. White agreed to that modification if it were satisfactory to the Poles. 
Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that under the terms of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany that was a matter for the decision of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers only, 

M.' Cambon said that the Poles were interested in making preliminary 
studies and in participating in discussions, but they were not entitled to 
decide finally the question involved. 

Mr. White wondered what the result would be if the Poles should refuse 
to accept the plan proposed. 

M. Gambon inquired whether Mr. White really expected such a refusal 
on their part. He pointed out that the Poles had asked to have the negotia- 
tions transferred to Paris, and their request had been granted. All that was 
necessary was to tell the Poles that it had been decided to grant their request. 

M. Berthelot observed that certain questions necessarily had to be studied 
on the spot. He thought however, that the Council could reach a decision on 
that day and if necessary communicate it to the Poles. If the Poles had any 
observations to present, the Council could, he thought, decide on the follow- 
ing day whether or not to take them into account. 

Mr. White said that Dantzig had been taken away from Germany and 
made a free city not so much for the good of the inhabitants of Dantzig as for 
the benefit of the population of Poland. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked Mr. White what action he thought should be taken 
in case the Poles did not accept the plan proposed. Was it his intention that 
the Council should yield to the Poles? 

Mr. White thought that the matter could then be discussed again. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that there was no point in that as the Council 
alone was charged with the duty of deciding. 
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M. DE Martino pointed out that in all probability the Poles would 
willingly accept this plan. 

Mr. White felt that he could only accept the resolution proposed after 
hearing the view of the Poles. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that meant not coming to a decision. 

(After some further discussion. 

It was decided : 

(1) to accept textually the first two paragraphs of the resolution taken at 

the preceding meeting ofthe Council (H.D. 99, ’ Minute 5, November 
24th, 1919) ; 

(2) that the third paragraph of said resolution be modified to read as 

follows : 

‘that prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the 
last paragraph, preparatory studies of a technical nature and 
prehminary discussions, to which the Allied Representative in 
the free city of Dantzig should be a party, take place at Danlzig. 
Within a maximum delay of two months after the coining into 
force of the Treaty the said Representative should send to Paris, 
together with a report, the proposals which would have been 
prepared at Dantzig and which would serve as a basis for the 
negotiations provided for in the preceding paragraph.’ 

(3) that the entire resolution be communicated on that day to the Polish 

Delegation, and that if said Delegation had any observations to 
present the Council would examine them at an early meeting.) 

8, (The Council had before it a letter dated November 15th from General 
Tchcrbatcheff regarding Russian war material and supplies 
Disposal of Russian left in Roumania. (See Appendix G).) 

War Material left tn Berthelot pointed out that General Tcher- 

n^oZhzltioZ ofthe' batcheff’s xiote alluded to a joint letter of the Ministers 
Russian Army Plenipotentiary of France, England, the United States and 

Italy, dated March 3rd, 1918. As the text of that joint 
letter was not available he had telegraphed to the French Charge d’ Affaires 
at Bucharest to obtain the same. He thought it would be well to await the 
receipt of that joint letter and to examine the same before taking any action 
on General Tchcrbatcheff ’s note. 

(This was agreed to.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

H6tel de Crillon, 

Paris, ffovember 55, igig. 
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Appendix A to No. 30 
Telegram from General Niessel to Marshal Foch 

From; TilsitL 

To the Supreme Council: Received 11/23/19. 9.00 p.m. 

In order to assure free evacuation of the German forces, commanded the estab- 
lishment of a line of demarkation east of the Tauroggen-Ghavli railway. The 
Lithuanian Government was invited by us to observe this line. Nevertheless, the 
Lithuanian forces attacked this line in several places on each side of the latter 
locality. 

In order to put a stop to the fights begun, I sent to the spot Allied officers of the 
Mission, with Colonel Dosse® and Admiral Hoppman.’ 

We informed the German Government that we cannot authorize it to transport 
troops beyond the frontier of East Prussia. However, Noske decided to send con- 
tingents to assure the protection of the railway. The first convoy is already past 
the frontier. The strength of the contingents to be sent has not been communicated 
to us. The forces at the disposal of General Eberhardt were sufficient to guarantee 
the security of the Tauroggen-Ghavli railway. We think that the officers who were 
sent there will suffice to restore order. 

It would be advisable to exercise, without delay, an energetic pressure on the 
German Government, in order to prevent the arrival of new troops from rendering 
more difficult the settlement of an already intricate situation. 

Appendix B to No. 30 

Novembei 25, iQig . 

From: M. Foch. 

To: General Niessel, President of the Interallied Commissions on Baltic Terri- 
tories, Tilsitt. 

In accordance with the Conference: 

I approve all measures taken in order to put a stop to the Lithuanian attacks 
against the Ghavli-Taurogen railway. 

Full authority is given to you by the Conference to assure the evacuation of the 
Baltic provinces by the Germans, and consequently, to take in Berlin the action 
which you might deem proper. 

Any intervention of the Conference would only weaken your action, and would 
run the risk of being too late. 

Foch 


Appendix F to No. 30 
Pioposed Note to he addussed to Germany^ 

Drafting Committee of the Peace Conference. parts, November 24, igiQ- 
Re demobilized Germans at Flensborg. 

According to information which has reached the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, German authorities are placing in the Schleswig plebiscite zone 
men supposed to be demobilized from the German military and naval forces. 

® Chief of Staff to General Niessel. 

0 The German representative with General Niessel’s mission. 

The French texts of this note and of M. Gambon’s presentation of it in the Supreme 
Council (see minute 6 above) are printed by A. Tardieu and F. de Jessen, op. cit., p. 331. 



The Principal Allied and Associated Powers inform the German Government 
that ifj according to Article 109 of the Treaty of Versailles, ‘military persons, 
officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the German army, who are 
natives of the zone of Schleswig in which the plebiscite is taken, shall be given the 
Opportunity to return to their native place in order to take part in the voting there’, 
it is not the intention of the said Powers to tolerate in the zone in which the plebis- 
cite is taken, supposedly demobilized men who do not come within the category 
referred to in the Treaty. 


Appendix G to No. 30 

The Representative of the Russian Armies with the Allied Governments 

AND High Command. 

PARIS, November /j, igig. 

No. 11571- 

From: General Tcherbatcheff, Military Representative of the Supreme Chief of 

Russia with the Allied Governments and High Command. 

To ; The President of the Council, Minister of War. 

I have the honour to call your attention to the fact that, during the demobiliza- 
tion of the Russian Armies on the Roumanian front, I have as Gommander-in- 
Chief of that front, and in accord with the plenipotentiary ministers of the Entente 
in Roumania, elaborated the order in which the material and war supplies left in 
Roumania were to be kept and restored afterwards to Russia. 

The plenipotentiary ministers of France, England, United States of America 
and Italy, communicated to me in their joint letter of March 3/16, 1918, copy of 
two notes addressed by them to the Roumanian President of the Council and in 
which the plenipotentiary ministers explained their essential point of view on 
Russian goods, namely ; that these goods remain the property of Russia, that the 
Roumanian Government was to keep them temporarily, and had no right not 
only to use them, but still [Pless], to transport them without previous authorization 
by the representatives of the Entente Powers which had guaranteed that property. 
The Roumanian Government consented to those stipulations. 

During the German occupation of Roumania the plenipotentiary ministers of the 
above-mentioned Entente Powers, in a joint letter of July 13/26, 1918, confirmed 
to the Roumanian Government that they maintained the same point of view with 
respect to the Russian property which remained in Roumania. 

After the organization of Denekin’s volunteer army, the question arose of using 
our material and war supplies which remained in Roumania. 

With the assistance of the representatives of the Entente in Roumania, the 
authorization was obtained from the Roumanian Cabinet (Decision December 14, 
1918, No. 1103) to send a small part of this material and supplies to General 
Denekin’s Army. 

But, in spite of the entire help of the representatives of the Entente Powers in 
Roumania, and of the reiterated promises of the representatives of the Roumanian 
Government, General Denekin’s Army only received a very small part of our 
property. 

Furthermore, hindering us by every means from receiving this property which 
belongs to us, the Roumanian Ministry of War had not only been taking stock 
of all Russian store houses, but has been appropriating our goods for its own use, 
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without any control or authorization, thus violating the principles which had been 
established by four Entente Powers, and to which the Roumanian Government 
had agreed. 

The Military representative of the Russian Armies at Bucarest has employed 
all possible means in order to obtain the shipment promised. But, in spite of all 
the steps of the plenipotentiaries of the Entente Powers in Roumania, the Rou- 
manian Government goes no further than making promises. 

On account of the foregoing, I deem it indispensable to beg you to kindly place 
on the calendar the question of the restitution to the Armies of Southern Russia of 
the Russian material and supplies which remain in Roumania, and to have sent, in 
the first place, rifles, cartridges and munitions, heavy artillery, and machine guns. 

As the Entente Powers consented to protect the property of Hungary, their 
former enemy, from the exaggerated pretensions of Roumania, they cannot (were 
it only for the sacrifices made by Russia) ignore the plundering of Russian property 
which remained in Roumania, including war material of forty-three infantry 
divisions of twelve battalions each. 

These goods are recognized as our property by the Entente Powers; and were 
only turned over for temporary safe-keeping to the Roumanian Government, and 
they are at the present time indispensable to the Russian Armies, which are waging 
a hard war against the Bolshevists. 

I beg you to kindly inform me of the decisions taken in this matter. 

General Tcherbatcheff 


No. 31 

H.D. loi,] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’ s Room, Quai d’ Or say, Paris, on Friday, 
November 28, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthclot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Lieut.-Gommander Koehler, 
U.S.N., Golonel J. A. Logan, Dr. J. B. Scott, Dr. I. Bowman. 
British Empire: Sir R. Tower, Mr. Palairct, Mr. A. Deeper, Mr. Garr, 
Captain Fuller, R.N., Commander Macnamara, R.N., Lieut.- 
Colonel Kisch. 

France: M. Gambon, General Le Rond, M. Kammerer, M. Leygues, 
Commandant Le Vavasseur. 

Italy: Admiral Cagni, M. Ricci Busatti, M. DeU’Abbadessa, M. 

Stranieri, Gapt. de Corvette Ruspoli. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 
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I. M. Clemenceau asked M. Georges Lcygiics to discuss Uic last Biitish 
proposal relative to the distubution of enemy suiface waishlps, 

EnemtVLtM November 14th (see Appendix A>). 

M. Georges Leygues said that foi many months the naval 
experts had discussed the question of distiibution of enemy warships without 
being able to reach an agreement. Great Britain and the United States wei e 
of the opinion that those ships should be destroyed. France asked to keep 
the ships which would be allotted to her, and desired, on the other hand, to 
obtain an additional share owing to its inability to build warships on account 
of the war, France having been forced to concentrate, all her energies towards 
the production of war material, not only for herself but also for her Allies. 

The British note of November 14th was an effort to bring together the 
different points of view and to come finally to an agreement. The French 
Navy was equally very desirous to settle a question which had been under 
discussion for such a long time, and although the British proposal did not 
agree on important questions with the French point of view, he felt ready on 
his part to accept it as a basis for discussion. 

He then read and commented upon the different paragraphs of the British 
proposal. 

M. Clemenceau said he did not understand the purpose of paragraph 6, 
which allotted to each one of the five Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
a certain number of ships for the period of one year. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that it had been pointed out that certain Powers 
were anxious to have ships temporarily allotted, which they might use either 
for propaganda, or experimental purposes. The British Government did not, 
however, attach much importance to that proposal, and would not disap- 
prove the omission of the paragraph in question. 

M. Leygues said those ships might to some extent be considered as 
trophies. F urthermore, they might be of use from the point of view of instruc- 
tion, and also for firing practice. He was not averse to accepting the para- 
graph as proposed by the British Delegation. 

Mr. Polk said he would have to offer objections on certain points of the 
British proposal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked th at under those circumstances, it would b e prefer- 
able to discuss theproposal submitted to the Council paragraph byparagraph. 

Captain Fuller then read paragraph i of the British proposal. 

Mr. Polk wished to ask why the question of distribution of surface enemy 
warships had been treated separately from that of submarines. The American 
point of view was that the submarines’ should likewise be destroyed. 

Captain Fuller said those two questions had always been discussed 
separately and it was to be feared that if they were to mix them up at this 
time, they would find it impossible to come to an agreement. 

Mr. Polk asked what advantage there was in discussing those questions 
separately. Did certain Powers wish to keep enemy submarines? 

’ Not printed. This appendix contained two documents which were respectively identical 
with No, 24, appendices C and B, q.v. 
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M. Leygues staled that France and Italy desired to keep some. (Para- 
graph I was accepted.) 

Captain Fuller then read paragraph 2. 

Mr. Polk .said the American Government could not accept the ratio of 
two percent given to the United States, which it considered as being mani- 
festly insufficient. The United States did not desire to keep those ships, but 
considered it was a question of principle which affected the national feeling. 
They had the impression that the basis adopted for the distribution was not 
fair. The amount of tonnage sunk ought not to be the only factor estimated, 
and they thought that other factors should be taken into account, such as 
the effort made by the different navies in the course of hostilities. America 
had thought that all those ships should be destroyed, and for that reason had 
not attached great importance to the question of distribution. But it was 
now different. He had made some mistakes in his life; and one of the mis- 
takes he regretted the most was to have agreed to accept the principle that 
a reparation was due by the Germans for the sinking of their fleet at Scapa 
Flow. He did not wish to discuss anew a decision taken by the Supreme 
Council and which held ; he could not but regret, however, tliat the Council 
should have thought it necessary to exact from Germany the delivery of a 
part of her civil material, which resulted in placing the Allies in a better 
situation than the one they had before the Scapa Flow incident, and which 
rewarded them to some extent with the crime committed by the Germans. 
At any rate, he considered that the ratio of two jaercent attributed to the 
United States was not fair, and that they should get more. 

Captain Fuller said they had only given round numbers, and for that 
reason the results indicated in the note were not absolutely final. Those 
figures, however, should not be greatly changed if the criterion of losses 
suffered by the different navies was maintained, which criterion had formed 
the basis for their work. 

As far as the British share was concerned, they did not absolutely insist 
upon having a ratio of seventy percent given them, although that repre- 
sented the exact percentage of their losses as compared with the losses of the 
other navies. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the naval experts could not examine once more 
those percentages and make the necessary changes. 

Captain Fuller said that in order to accomplish that work successfully, 
they should know precisely what basis to adopt. It had been suggested on 
the American side that the national effort of the different Allies should be 
taken as a basis for distribution. It seemed, however, extremely difficult, if 
not indeed impossible; to calculate the national effort of a Power, and they 
had preferred not to embark upon a course which would lead them to making 
delicate comparisons. 

Mr. Polk stated his instructions did not allow him to accept the figure of 
2 %. He admitted that the national effort of the different Powers was indeed 
difficult to figure out and compare, but he thought that by discussing the 
question with the naval experts he might succeed in putting together the 
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foundations of an agreement. He would find it impossible to make a definite 
proposal on that day, but he hoped to be able to do so the following day. He 
wished to repeat that as the United States meant to destroy their share of the 
enemy warships it only entailed as far as they were concerned a question of 
principle, but that question interested the national American feeling to a very 
high degree. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that before starting to change the percentage, it was 
necessary to agree on the general basis to be adopted. 

M. Clemenceau thought it would be wise to adjourn the discussion of 
paragraph 2 of the British proposal until the next meeting. One might hope 
that in that time an agreement would be arrived at between Mr. Polk and 
the naval experts. 

(The discussion of paragraph 2 of the British proposal was adjourned 

to the following day.) 

Captain Fuller then read paragraph 3. 

(The principle of paragraph 3 was adopted.) 

Captain Fuller then read paragraph 4. 

Mr. Polk said he did not object to accepting that paragraph; he, how- 
ever, wished to state once more that they considered that a decision of the 
Council in demanding reparations from the Germans for the scuttling of their 
fleet at Scapa Flow had been a mistake. It was an entirely questionable 
principle, that of profiting by the enemy’s crimes in order to reward them- 
selves. 

(Paragraph 4 was adopted.) 

Captain Fuller then read paragraph 5. 

(Paragraph 5 was adopted.) 

Captain Fuller then read the 6th and last paragraph of the British pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Polk said he did not have any fundamental objection to that para- 
graph, but considered the wording might well be modified. He also made 
the same remark concerning paragraph 3. Fie would like to discuss that 
question of form with Captain Fuller and the naval experts. 

Captain Fuller said there remained a question on wlrich the naval 
experts wished to have the decision of the Supreme Council. A certain 
number of small Powers had requested to have enemy warships handed over 
to them. Some of those Powers had even put forward fairly extravagant 
claims, either for surface warships or for submarines. In case the Council 
should decide to refuse those requests, they still had to consider the question 
whether small patrol boats should be handed over to those Powers to be used 
for policing purposes. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that if they decided to grant the requests made them 
by the small Powers, they would have to decide whether the ships should be 
taken from the enemy fleet or ceded by the AUies. 

M, Clemenceau said that the latter alternative presented certain dis- 
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advantages. He could not very well imagine, for example, the Italians offer- 
ing patrol boats to the Yugo-Slavs. 

M. Dll Martino said they should first ascertain whether the Yugo-Slavs 
had lost any ships. If they had suffered losses in ships of war, that could only 
have happened naturally in the course of fighting in which they had taken 
part as Austrians, that is as enemies fighting against the Allies. They, there- 
fore, did not have any right to obtain ships in compensation of losses they had 
not suffered. 

Admiral Gagni said that that case had already been examined in para- 
graph 2 of the British proposal under discussion. That paragraph specified 
which were the small Powers which had suffered losses and which conse- 
quently were entitled to compensation. 

M. Clemengeau said he thought it very difficult to embark on a procedure 
which would lead to giving the small Powers which had not suffered losses 
during the war either a share of enemy warships or even small vessels intended 
to be used for police work. The case of Powers alluded to in paragraph 2 was, 
of course, reserved. 

M. DE Martino said that the British memorandum of October lolh^ had 
recognized the principle that none of the small Allied States which had not 
suffered losses should receive enemy warships. That principle had been 
adopted by the French and Italian Delegations. Naturally that was all the 
more apphcable to new and to neutral States as paragraph ‘C’ of the British 
note for that matter specified. 

M. Clemengeau said he thought that the Council agreed in refusing the 
request of the small Powers, whether for warships or small patrol boats. 

It was decided: 

(1) to adopt paragraphs 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the British proposal dated 

November 14, 1919, relative to the distribution of enemy surface 
warships, paragraphs 3 and 6 , however, being subject to modifica- 
tions of form ; 

(2) that Mr. Polk should examine with the naval experts the questions 

raised by paragraph 2 of the British proposal and that he should 
make a proposal on that subject at the next meeting of the Council ; 

(3) that the Powers, other than those referred to in paragraph 2, should be 

given neither ships of war nor ships intended for police work. (See 
Appendix A.)^ 

2. M. Gambon said that at its meeting of November 25th, the Supreme 

Council had adopted the following resolution concerning 

Negotiations between negotiations between Poland and the City of Dant- 

Poland and the Oity of , ^ 

Danzig • • • 

As he had been instructed by the Council, he had 

communicated the above resolution to M. Patek, who had been satisfied 
with it on the whole, but had expressed the desire to obtain two modifications 
relative to paragraph 3 of that resolution. 

^ See paragraph 5 of appendix B to No. 24. 

3 M. Gambon here read out the resolution recorded at the conclusion of No. 30, minute 7. 



As indicated in the note which the Council had before it (see Appendix 
B‘^), M. Patek desired it should be clearly brought out that only preparatory 
studies of a purely technical character should take place at Dantzig, and that 
political negotiations should be held in Paris. In order to avoid all mis- 
understanding on that point, M. Patek asked for the suppression, in para- 
graph 3 , of the following words: ‘et des pourparlers’ (English text: ‘and 
preliminary discussions’). M. Patek further asked that the period of two 
months within which the proposals prepared at Dantzig should be trans- 
mitted to Paris, be reduced to one month. He contended that the Polish 
situation was extremely precarious and that she® had the greatest interest in 
being put in a position to profit without delay from all advantages that those 
negotiations might confer upon her. 

Sir Eyre Crowe reminded the Supreme Council of his warning that if 
their decisions were continually submitted to the Poles for approval, they 
would receive a succession of objections. The Polish objection to the word 
‘pourparlers’ only reproduced the objection put forward by the American 
delegation. He was quite willing to omit the word. But if nothing was put 
in its place, the result would be to exclude the Poles themselves from the 
discussions at Dantzig; for ‘pourparlers’ implied the participation of both 
parties, whilst ‘studies techniques’ [«V] might be limited to one of the parties. 
Nor was it possible to admit the exclusion of ‘political’ questions ; in practice 
no hard-and-fast line could be drawn by questions which were political and 
questions which were economical. He would propose to adopt the following 
wording, which he thought would in substance meet all objections: 

‘ 3 . that, prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the last 
paragraph, preparatory studies of a technical nature in which representa- 
tives of Poland and of the free city of Dantzig participate, under the 
chairmanship of the Allied Representative at Dantzig, should take place 
at Dantzig;’ 

M. Gambon said he personally was of the opinion that Sir Eyre Crowe’s 
proposed modification should be accepted; it defined happily the situation, 
whilst satisfying the Polish request. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that on the second point raised by the Poles, he 
would remark that the period of two months, which he himself had proposed, 
was far from being extravagant, considering that the negotiations were to 
take place between Poland and the city of Dantzig and that the latter had 
first of all to be constituted by the League of Nations. As a matter of fact, 
the period of two months was a maximum and there was nothing to prevent 
the negotiations being ended before that period expired. 

M. Glemenceau was of the opinion that they should stand by the original 
period of two months. 

It was decided : 

(1) to change the text of the first sentence of paragraph 3 of the resolution 

+ Not printed. This note from M. Patek, dated at Paris on November 26, 1919, was as 
summarized by M. Gambon. ^ j_g^ Poland. 
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of November 24tli, coiiceruing the negotiations ])eltreen Poland and 
the free oily of Dautzig, as follows: 

‘(3) that, prior to the opening of negotiations as provided for in the last 
paragraph, preparatory studies of a technical nature in which x'epresenla- 
tives of Poland and of the free city of Dantzig participate, under the chair- 
manship of the Allied Representative at Dantzig, should lake place at 
Dantzig 

(2) to maintain without modification the second sentence of paragraph 3 
of the above mentioned resolution. 

[Not printed] 

Exequaturs of Foieign 
Consuls at Danzig piior 
to the definite establish- 
ment of the fee city 


[Not printed]® 

Communication of 
Aiticle qss of the Tieaty 
of Versailles to Spain 
and to Sweden 

5. M. Berthelot read and commented upon a letter from the President 
Request of the Austiian Committee on Organization of the Reparation 

Delegation for the inser- Commission relative to the question (see Appendix E'^). 
tion of an Article in the After a short discussion, 

Hungarian Treaty to It -wras decided: 

Guara^ee Food Supplies refer to the Economic Commission the letter of the 

from Hungary to Austna Committee on Organization of the 

Reparation Commission dated November 21st, relative to the request of 
the Austrian Delegation for the insertion of an article in the Hungarian 
Treaty to guarantee food supplies from Hungary to Austria. (See Appen- 
dix E.7) 

® ‘After a short discussion’ the Supreme Council decided to adopt a note from the French 
Delegation, dated November 27, 1919 (appendix D in original), proposing that the French 
Government should now invite Spain and Sweden to adhere to the provisions of article 435 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

’ Not printed. In this letter M. Loucheur transmitted certam observations by Baron 
Eichhoff to the effect that ‘before the dismemberment of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, Vienna and the Alpine countries, which constitute the present territory of the 
Republic, received their supplies of flour, meat, fat and dairy products from Hungary as 
they procured coal from the regions which today form part of Gzecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
As regards coal. Art. 224 of the Peace Treaty with Austria formally guaranteed exportation 
from Czecho-Slovak and Polish mines to Austria. M. Eichhoff asks that in the future 
Treaty with Hungary an article be inserted similar to the article mentioned treating with 
the exportation of Hungarian foodstuffs to Austria. Of course, in compensation, this article 
would also contain a provision guaranteeing the Flungarian State rights corresponding to 
the demands stipulated in favour of Austria; effectively, this provision would guarantee to 
Hungary such industrial products and especially agricultural implements which Austria 
usually furnishes her. M. Eichhoff thinks that such an arrangement would contribute to 



6. Sir Eyre Crowe said that he had received From the British Charge 
d’Afi'aires at Bucliarcst a telegram indicating tliat the Allied note 

^ , to the Roumanian Government had been delivered on November 

questions . 

24th. The Roumanians had professed to be at the height of a 
cabinet crisis, and that the new cabinet would need a few days to examine 
the note. Their argument seemed somehow to have impressed the Allied 
representatives at Bucharest. The British Charge d’ Affaires suggested that 
an additional period of two days be granted to the Roumanians. The Italian 
Minister, more generous, proposed to give them twenty days. It seemed to 
him that the Allied representatives at Bucharest did not quite realize the 
situation. The additional Protocol to the Treaty with Bulgaria gave Rou- 
mania a supplementary period of eight days in which to sign that diplomatic 
document. It was therefore absolutely necessary that the Roumanian 
answer arrive before the expiry of the period fixed by the Protocol. He 
thought it would be important to inform the Allied representatives at 
Bucharest of that situation. 

M. Berthelot thought that the Council would agree to reckoning the 
period only from the day when the note had been handed to the Roumanian 
Government, that is to say, November 24.th. Accepting that starting point, 
the period would expire on the following Tuesday, December and, at midday. 
They ought to consider that, in his opinion, the Roumanians had not ex- 
ceeded that period, provided their reply had left Bucharest before the 2nd of 
December at midday. The slowness of communications ought to be kept in 
mind and their reply might take 48 hours to arrive at Paris. In that case 
it would coincide almost exactly with the period fixed in the protocol and 
expiring on Friday, the 5th of December, at midday. They could make 
known to the Roumanians by their representatives at Bucharest that if the 
Supreme Council were not in possession by the 5th of December at midday 
of a satisfactory reply from the Roumanians the measures announced in the 
last note of the Allies would be put into effect. He had had a visit that morn- 
ing from M. Antonescu. The latter had led him to understand that if he 
might let it be known at Bucharest, as his personal impression and without 
committing the Council in any way, that the Allies would be disposed to 
grant certain concessions in the Minorities Treaty,® the acceptance of that 
Treaty by Roumania would be greatly facilitated. The points to which 
Roumania attached the greatest importance were: 

First, the omission in the preamble of the following passage: 

‘Considering that, in the Treaty of Berlin, the independence of the King- 
dom of Roumania had only been recognized conditionally; 

‘Considering further, tliat the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
wished to recognize the independence of the Kingdom of Roumania un- 
conditionally, in its former and new territories.’ 

bringing back to work the agricultural populations in Hungary and the industrial in 
Austria, and in case the Peace Conference should care to approve it, he would be at the 
disposition of the latter to determine the drafting of a text corresponding to his suggestion.’ 
* Cf. Vol. I, No. 29, minute 8 and note 14. 
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Second, the insertion in the preamble of a formula afRrming that the 
Treaty had been accepted by Roumania only after discussion and agree- 
ment, in order to prevent Roumanian opinion from considering the Treaty 
as having been purely and simply imposed upon Roumania. That modifica- 
tion, like the previous one, seemed to him personally quite acceptable. 

Third, the Roumanian Minister had asked finally — and this was more 
serious — for the omission of the two articles numbered to and 1 1 relative to 
the situation of the Jews. He also asked that the Allies consent to the insertion 
in the preamble of a sentence by which tlie Allied and Associated Powers 
would recognize the ‘decrct loi’ of May 22, 1919, concerning the status of 
Jews in Roumania. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered it quite possible to omit the two articles con- 
cerning Jews which had latterly been criticized as going into too much detail, 
all the more so as the Jews themselves did not seem to be particularly anxious 
to have those articles retained. On the other hand he saw great objection to 
inserting in the protocol a I'eference to the ‘decret loi’ of May 22, 1919. That 
‘decret loi’ was, as a matter of fact, far from satisfying the Jews, and by 
making special reference to it, the Powers would seem to acknowledge that it 
was a sufficient concession on the part of the Roumanians. For that reason 
he did not think it possible to accept M. Antonescu’s suggestion but he would 
not object to the omission, pure and simple, of the two articles in the Treaty 
concerning Jews, the more so as general guarantees applying to all Minorities 
remained in force in the Treaty with Roumania and would constitute 
sufficient protection for the Jews. 

M. Berthelot said that the French Delegation had accepted the two articles 
on the Jews so as not to differ from the majority of the Commission, but it 
was of the opinion that those articles were unnecessary, especially with regard 
to the recognition of the Sabbath as a legal holiday. 

M. DE Martino said that on the New States Commission, of which he had 
been a member, he had thought that in the interest of the Jews themselves it 
would be a mistake to ask special privileges for them. Such a way of acting 
could only end in deepening further the gulf which separated them from 
the rest of the population, with which on the contrary they should make an 
effort to identify themselves. In Jewish circles opinion was, for that matter, 
divided upon the expediency of such privileges; the more uncompromising 
Jews demanded them, but those of more liberal tendency did not wish even 
to hear about them. He, therefore, identified himself very willingly with 
the proposal to omit articles 10 and ii dealing with the Jews. 

Mr. Polk said that he saw no difficulty as far as concerned the preamble, 
but could they not, for the Jews, adopt a text similar to that which occurred 
in the Greek Minorities Treaty? 

M. Berthelot said that in the Treaty with Greece articles specially 
referring to the Jews no longer appeared. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that Mr. Polk alluded to a text which had really 
figured in the draft Treaty with Greece, but which, for reasons unknown to 
him, had disappeared from the final text. In his opinion, it would be best 



l.hal the New States Commission should meet that afternoon and try to agree 
on a text which would be submitted to the Council at iLs next meeting. 

M. Kammerer said he thought he should point out that the omission 
in the Treaty with Roumania of articles concerning Jews might have its effect 
on the Treaty with Poland. Poland would not fail indeed to ask the omission 
of the guarantees she had granted to the Jewish element if it appeared that 
similar guarantees were not asked of Roumania. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the situation of the Jews in Poland was excep- 
tionally unfavourable and that the regulations in favour of the Jews imposed 
upon Poland justified themselves. 

Pie wished to return to the question of the time limit. Were they to grant 
an extension of two days to the Roumanians when the latter had not asked 
them for anything? That would seem to him extremely difficult. He would 
rather suggest that the Roumanians be informed through the Allied repre- 
sentatives at Bucharest that they could not modify the terms of their ulti- 
matum which had been adopted only after ripe reflection, and that the 
Roumanian answer should be handed to the Allied representatives at 
Bucharest before December and at midday. They ought to say in addition, 
for the sake of their representatives, that, the time limit laid down by the 
protocol expiring on December 5th at midday, the Roumanian answer should 
reach Paris before that date. They would further have to consider whether 
it would not be advisable, in the event of the situation not improving at 
Bucharest, to publish the last note of the Allies to Roumania. That was a 
question which they might well discuss at the next meeting. 

It was decided: 

(1) to instruct the Allied representatives at Bucharest to inform the 

Roumanian Government that its answer should be delivered to them 
before December 2nd at midday ; 

(2) to inform the Allied representatives at Bucharest that the Roumanian 

answer should be telegraphed without delay to Paris so as to reach 
the Council before December 5th at midday, on which date expires 
the time limit laid down in the additional protocol to the Treaty 
with Brdgaria for the signature of said Treaty by Roumania ; 

(3) to refer to the New States Commission, which shall submit a report to 

the Cormcil at its next meeting, the examination of changes re- 
quested by the Roumanian Delegation in the preamble and in the 
terms of the Minorities Treaty wth Roumania. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel de Crillon, 

Pans, November 28, igig. 
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No. 32 


H. D. 102.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d'Orsay, Pans, on Saturday, 

November sg, igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Emphe: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. PI. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. cle 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Gapt. G. A. Gordon. Biitish Empire: Gapt. 

G. Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for the items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Colonel J. A. Logan, Lieut. - 
Commander Koehler, U.S.N., Mr. A. W. Dulles, Gapt. H. Pierce. 
British Empire: Captain Fuller, R.N., Commander Macnamara, R.N., 
Mr. Colies, Mr. E. H. Carr, Colonel Beadom, Lieut.-Golonel Kisch. 
France: M. Georges Leygues, M. Gambon, General Weygand, M. 

Laroche, Commandant Le Vavasseur, M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Admiral Gagni, M. Mancioli, M. Stranieri, Capt. de Corvette 
Ruspoli. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

I . Mr. Polk stated that he had been unable to come to an agreement with 

. the naval experts as to the questions raised by paragraph 2 

British proposal (see h.d. ioi, Appendix A^); he 
would therefore have to refer the matter to Washington. 
Sir Eyre Crowe asked if this meant referring the whole question. 

M. Glemenceau explained that the points raised in paragraph 2 of the 
British proposal were alone meant. 

Mr. Polk agreed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to know what the United States’ proposal was. 
Mr. Polk explained that they had been unable to come to an agreement 
as to figures. The amount of national effort, as a basis of distribution, which 
had been proposed in committee by the American representatives, had now 
been abandoned. Captain Fuller had proposed certain figures which were 
arbitrary, inasmuch as they were not based on exact data, and which the 
American representatives could not accept without referring the question to 
Washington. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to know what basis of distribution was desired. 
If the United States had abandoned the idea of having national effort the 
basis of distribution, what other basis could be adopted except the clear one 
of losses? He wished to know if the United States desired a still different 
basis. He did not see how the principle of distribution according to per- 
’ See No. 31, note i and No. 34, appendix G. 
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centage of losses sustained in the war could be combined witli another 
principle, for example, that of national cilbrt. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that the basis proposed was a distribution of 70% 
to Great Britain, 10% to France, 10% to Italy, 8% to Japan and 2% to the 
United States. Fie felt that the effort of the United States had been larger 
than was reflected in such a distribution. The United States had had eight 
super-dreadnoughts with the Grand Fleet and, he thought, more destroyers 
than any other Power. The United States did not desire to keep the ships in 
question but considered it was a question of principle which affected the 
national feeling. The question was one of satisfying public opinion. The 
United States might have over-estimated the effort it had made, but did not 
feel that a 2% distribution correctly estimated or reflected its effort. He 
wished, further, to point out that the basis of loss suffered took into account 
ships which had been lost not necessarily in action; a great many had been 
lost in harbour and it was not sure whether or not they had been lost as a 
result of enemy action. For instance, some of the losses might have been the 
result of boiler explosions and similar accidents. 

Admiral Cagni stated that the large Italian ships which had been lost 
in harbour had clearly been destroyed by enemy action, and that this was 
susceptible of proof by documents in his possession. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that his sole desire was to arrive at clearness. The 
discussion still left obscure the position as regards the principal issue. He 
would like to know if the United States wished to eliminate from the basis of 
losses suffered, ships not sunk at sea by enemy action. 

Mr. Polk said that this was not what he had in mind. The figures then 
under discussion of losses suffered were arbitrary. No hard and fast rule had 
been adopted for determining these losses; for instance, it seemed to him that 
the 10% of losses as given for France and Italy did not correspond exactly 
with the losses suffered. He wished again to point out that some of the ships 
lost might or might not have been lost as a result of enemy action. 

M. DE Martino said he wished to disagree formally with that last point 
of Mr. Polk's. Italian losses had not been arbitrarily calculated. The vessels 
lost in port had been lost as a result of enemy machinations. The result was 
just the same if a ship were lost in this way as if it had been sunk at sea. He 
therefore maintained his point of view that ships lost in that manner must 
enter into the calculations of losses suffered. 

Mr. Polk thought that M. de Martino was putting up a man of straw to 
be knocked down. He, himself, was not questioning the right to include such 
losses in the calculation of losses suffered, nor was he questioning the fact 
that some Italian ships might have been sunk in port by enemy action. If it 
could be proved that such was the case, then there could be no question as 
. to its being proper to include such losses in the calculation of losses suffered. 
AH he had said was that, as a general matter, some of the ships included in the 
calculations of losses might well not have been lost as a result of enemy action. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he unfortunately had a passion for clearness 
but he still remained confused. He would like again to ask what the standard 
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was. He appreciated Mr. Polk’s difficulties relative to American public 
opinion but it seemed to him that the easiest way to satisfy fair public opinion 
in every country was to state a clear principle of distribution and nothing 
could be clearer than actual losses suffered. If it was decided to give a certain 
percentage of enemy ships to certain countries without such distribution 
being based on a clear and logical principle, it would be necessary to explain 
to the satisfaction of public opinion in all countries why different nations 
were given an arbitrary percentage of ships. A distribution of 2 % to the 
United States was not unfair for he thought that the United States losses had 
been so small as not to reach in fact the percentage figure of 2%. 

Mr. Polk agreed that the losses had indeed been small. He agreed with 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s point of view but the difficulty he felt was that the proposed 
percentage of distribution was arbitrary. It was true of course that no United 
States ships had been lost in port but he still felt that it was arbitrary to 
include all ships lost in port irrespective of the cause. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the calculation was not arbitrary and was 
based on the principle of losses suffered. 

Mr. Polk reiterated that he thought the figures of 70-10-and 10 percent 
must be arbitrary. He thought it inconceivable that the French and Italian 
losses were exactly the same. In any event he had certain instructions and 
at the present stage of the discussion he would have to refer the matter to his 
Government. 

Captain Fuller stated that by actual calculations the French and Italian 
losses were almost identical; iO'7o% for the French and ii'45% for the 
Italians. 

Sir Eyre Crowe proposed the following solution : to accept as the standard 
the percentage of warships sunk by definitely proved action of the enemy 
whether at sea or in port. 

Admiral Cagni pointed out that in the event of such a solution being 
adopted it would be necessary to institute an inquiry for each ship lost. In 
many cases losses were due to collisions resulting from war navigating con- 
ditions. Such losses were as fully entitled to be included as losses result- 
ing more directly from enemy action. Certainly the most long drawn out 
inquiries in each case would have to be expected. 

M. Glemenceau declared that he was ready to accept Sir Eyre Crowe’s 
proposal. 

Mr. Polk again pointed out that he would have to get instructions from 
his Government. 

M. DE Martino inquired whether Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal would 
eliminate such collisions as those mentioned by Admiral Cagni and also 
losses resulting from mines ? 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that to meet M. de Martino’s suggestion he 
would propose that the standard of distribution might be all ships sunk at 
open sea and all ships sunk elsewhere through definitely proved enemy action. 

Mr. Polk said that he would cable his Government. 

M. Glemenceau approved this new proposal in principle. 
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Admiral Gagni thought it would be well to definitely approve the other 
points raised by the British proposal. 

Mr. Polk said that he had accepted those points in principle subject to 
changes of phraseology to be arrived at between Admiral McGully and 
Captain Fuller. He had no objection to France and Italy receiving the 
ships specified in paragraph 5 of the British proposal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe understood that it had been decided that Greece, 
Roumania and Portugal should each receive as compensation a ship corre- 
sponding to the one lost by each of these Powers, as specified in paragraph 2 
of the British proposal. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Admiral MgCully suggested that in the final clause of paragraph i it be 
provided that the surface warships surrendered by the enemy Powers should 
be either sunk or broken up. It might well be more expensive at times to 
break up the ships than to sink them. 

M. Clemenceau took it as understood that the Power receiving the enemy 
warships would have the option of sinking or breaking them up. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Admiral McGully in discussing paragraph 3 of the British proposal 
relative to the allocation of enemy tonnage to be broken up by the Inter- 
Allied Naval Commission proposed that the breaking up or sinldng be begun 
immediately and be completed within one year and furthermore that none 
of the sunken vessels and no parts or portions of them were to be incorporated 
in the naval forces of any Power. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was utterly unable to agree with this pro- 
posal. It seemed to him an impossible procedure. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would put an extreme case which would test 
the proposed principle; was it meant that if a vessel had been broken up, 
none of the steel from such vessels should ever find a place in another ship? 

M. Clemenceau felt that each Power should be enabled to sink or break 
up the vessels allocated to it in such manner as it should see fit. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that it would then be possible for all the necessary 
parts, such as engines, guns, etc., to be taken off an enemy warship and put 
onto a ship belonging to the Power to which such vessel had been allocated. 

M. Clemenceau felt that the proposal in question implied a mutual dis- 
trust, and he considered such a condition would be almost humiliating. 

M. Leygues thought that a condition of tlris kind was one which could only 
logically be proposed by the Germans. If such a solution were adopted it 
would be equivalent to the Allies imposing upon themselves conditions which 
were more difficult than those they were imposing upon the enemy. 

Mr. Polk said that he would like to know frankly what was intended. If 
it were intended to use this material in the manner which had just been 
suggested, he thought it would be better to say so clearly. His idea was that 
the principle had already been accepted that the enemy warships were to be 
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destroyed. If it were now intended to save certain parts thereof, he felt that 
that was an extreme departure from the principle of destruction. 

M. Leygues pointed out that as a result of the enormous losses suffered by 
certain nations, public opinion in those nations would simply not be able to 
comprehend why boilers and other similar useful parts of enemy warships 
could not be used. 

Mr. Polk replied that that was exactly what he meant. If it were not 
intended to destroy the ships completely, he thought it should be so stated. 
He merely wanted to know what the intentions were. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said it had been agreed to destroy them as ships but not 
to demolish them. 

M. Clemengeau did not understand the proposal advanced by Admiral 
McGully, He did not see why it was necessary to pulverize the enemy war- 
ships. To his mind, destruction meant the destruction of enemy warships but 
not the destruction of their component parts. When artillery material had 
been taken from the Germans there had been no objection to using the same. 
England was at the present time building a warship costing several millions 
of pounds; this showed that there was no contemplation of adopting the 
principle of total disarmament. The idea of building ships out of enemy 
material had been made a matter of reproach. For his part, he could not see 
any harm in taking for instance a boiler from an enemy warship and putting 
it into a warship to be built two years later. France had reduced her armies 
to the minimum and might have done so too soon. England had not de- 
mobilized her navy, and certainly he was far from reproaching her therewith. 
It should not be forgotten that France’s financial situation made it impossible 
for her to build up a powerful navy, and consequently there was nothing to 
fear from her in that respect. 

Mr. Polk repeated that it was merely a question of so saying unequivocally 
if it was desired to use material from the enemy warsMps in the manner which 
had just been discussed; the original idea had been to destroy all enemy 
warships. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that the words ‘breaking up’ had always 
been used instead of the word ‘destroying’. Consequently, it had been con- 
templated that parts of these enemy warsliips were to be put to some use. 
He instanced the operations of breaking up of ships : when a ship was no 
longer useful they did not pulverize it but broke it up and made use of the 
parts. If it had been contemplated that the ships were to be completely 
demolished there would have been no use calculating their distribution so 
carefully. 

Mr. Polk said that he did not wish to hold the matter up, but he must 
go on record as saying that the United States Government did not consider 
that the procedure proposed carried out the principle that had been decided 
upon. He felt that when the enemy ships were taken to the yards the greater 
part of them would doubtless be devoted to war purposes. 

M. Clemengeau asked if the words actually used were ‘breaking up’ or 
‘destroying’. 



Captain Fuller replied that ‘brealdng up’ was the actual text. 

Mr. Polk said that the American idea had always been that the enemy 
warships would be destroyed so that there would be that much less naval 
war material in the world. 

M. Leygues replied that Admiral Benson had repeatedly expressed this 
view, but that the French and Italian representatives had never agreed 
thereto and that the question had never been formally voted upon. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the question of the time within which 
enemy warships were to be sunk of [or] broken up should be settled. The British 
suggestion had been two years and the United States had thought one year 
sufficient. 

Mr. Polk said he would not make any difficulties on this point. 

M. Leygues thought the delay should be even greater. The breaking up 
of ships was a long and costly operation as the English had discovered in their 
inquiry relative to Scapa Flow. It might be almost impossible to get the 
necessary workmen or appliances within a shorter period. 

M. Glemengeau suggested a three year period. 

Mr. Polk wished to go on record as considering this entirely too long a 
delay. However, he did not intend to prevent a decision being reached. 

It was decided; 

(1) that any Power receiving enemy warships not to be incorporated for 

use with its fleet, should have the choice of sinidng or breaking up 
said enemy warships ; 

(2) that any Power receiving enemy warships to be sunk or broken up 

should effect said breaking up or sinking within a period of three 
years after the arrival of said vessels in one of its own ports ; 

(3) that Greece, Roumania and Portugal each receive as compensation 

one enemy warship corresponding to the warship lost by each of 
these Powers, for use with its fleet or any other purpose that it 
might desire ; 

(4) that Mr. Polk should refer to bis Government the question of the 

percentage of distribution among the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers of enemy warships and of the proceeds accruing from the 
breaking up thereof ; 

(5) that except as modified by the foregoing paragraphs, paragraphs 1, 3, 

4, 5 and 6 of the British proposal (see Appendix A, H.D. 101^) he 
adopted unchanged. 

2 . Captain Fuller read a summary on the situation relative to the sur- 
rendered enemy submarines, dated November 28 th (see 

Ewm ^Submarines ■^)' ^he question now was what view France 

^nemy u nnnes 

M. Leygues stated that France had always been opposed to brealdng up 
the surrendered enemy submarines inasmuch as she had always felt that this 
question was tied up with the question of future submarine warfare. If, 
however, the question of prohibiting future submarine warfare were now 
brought up, he would be prepared to discuss it. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe reminded the Council that this quesdon had lieen put 
within the competence of the League of Nations. 

M. Clemengeau observed that submarine warfare could consequently not 
now be discussed. The question remained whether enemy submarines were 
all to be destroyed or to be submitted to the same treatment as enemy surface 
warships. He then read to the Council a French proposal relative to the 
distribution of enemy submarines (see Appendix B), and a statement relative 
to the number of submarines in each navy (see Appendix C) . He asked if the 
former might be accepted as a basis of discussion. 

M. Matsui pointed out that when the question of the distribution of sub- 
marine motors had arisen a different proportion had been adopted than was 
then proposed. Japan desired that the two should be similar. 

M. Clemengeau explained that this French proposal was merely to serve 
as a basis of discussion and that therefore M. Matsui’s objection was not 
immediately involved. 

Mr. Polk took it as understood that in discussing this proposal the question 
of principle as to whether or not the submarines were to be destroyed, was 
still before the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out, with reference to the first paragraph of the 
French proposal, that France had hitherto opposed the destruction of sub- 
marines. In the proposal then submitted by her she had made a large con- 
cession which should influence the other members of the Council in reaching 
a decision. 

Mr. Polk announced that he agreed with the fiist paragraph of this pro- 
posal, with the exception that he would like an eventual explanation as to the 
small number of submarines therein referred to. 

M. Matsui said that he could not give any decision on the matter until 
the following Monday,^ as he had just received this proposal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that the discussion be continued without 
necessarily reaching a decision on that date. 

Mr. Polk, with reference to the second paragraph, said that although he 
had no present objection to the figures in question, he wished to inquire if 
the distribution was to be made for the purpose of eventually breaking up 
the submarines. 

M. Leygues replied that that was so. With reference to the third para- 
graph of the French proposal, he read and commented upon the figures pre- 
sented in Appendix C. He pointed out the heavy losses suffered by France 
and the fact that she alone had not been able to indulge in any naval con- 
struction, all the resources of her shipyards having been devoted to produc- 
tion of land war material for herself and her AHies. 

M. DE Martino agreed with M. Leygues in what he had said with respect 
to the French situation. Although Italy was not in exactly a similar position, 
she occupied a position intermediate between that of England and of France. 
Italy had likewise been greatly handicapped by having to stop her naval 
consti'uction on account of having to devote such resources to the production 

* December i, 1919. 
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of land war material. If France, by way of compensation for such a situation, 
was to receive a certain number of submarines, Italy likewise should have some. 
He did not have exact figures at hand, but would refer to Admiral Gagni for 
such figures; he thought that this matter might be further examined into. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he was quite ready, as far as France was con- 
cerned, to agree to the same principle with respect to submarines as had been 
determined upon with respect to surface ships. His Government would be 
glad if the ten submarines to be allotted to the French might be selected from 
among such as had not disgraced the flag. His Government would be glad 
of this for sentimental reasons. 

M. Clemengeau inquired if there were ten such submarines available. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that there were more than ten in French ports. 

M. Leygues agreed with the British proposition, provided that ten sub- 
marines of that kind could be found available for delivery to France. If they 
could not, the French would have to fill up their quota from other enemy 
submarines. 

Sir Eyre Crowe accepted M. Leygues’ reservation. He did not feel quite 
sure that M. de Martino was entirely correct in saying that Italy occupied a 
position intermediate between that of France and England. He was of course 
not entirely familiar with the figures that had just been furnished but they 
seemed to show that in Italy new construction had been relatively greater and 
losses relatively less than in other countries, and he felt that from that point of 
view it was really England that was in the intermediate position. 

Mr. Polk felt that in this respect France occupied a unique situation. He 
would recommend the acceptance of the French proposal to his Government, 
but with respect to the proportions suggested for distribution of enemy sub- 
marines he would likewise have to refer the question to his Government. 
President Wilson when in France had taken a strong position with respect 
to total destruction of enemy submarines. 

M. Matsui said that he would make the same recommendation to his 
Government as did Mr. Polk. 

Admiral Gagni remarked that the French figures (Appendix C) did not 
give an exact idea of the situation as far as Italy was concerned. It was true 
that Italy had constructed submarines during the war but the majority of 
them were very small submarines for work in the northern Adriatic and could 
scarcely be used for any other purpose. The Italian Admiralty was quite 
ready to recognize tlie special situation of tlie French Navy to which it 
extended its sympathy. 

(Further discussion of this question was provisionally adjourned). 

3. M. Kammerer informed the Council that the Committee of New States 
Modification of had been unanimous in agreeing to expunge from the 
Roumanian Minorities preamble of the proposed Minorities Treaty with Rou- 
Treaty mania all reference to Roumanian independence (para- 

graphs 2 and 3 of the preamble to the proposed Minorities Treaty).^ The 
3 Cf. Vol. I, No. 29, minute 8 and note 14. 
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United States alone had not been in favour of expunging the last para- 
graph of the preamble and of eliminating all reference to the Treaty of 
Berlin, The majority felt that as the text in question favoured Roumania 
it might well be eliminated upon the request of Roumania, The United 
States Delegation had proposed to substitute for the last .three lines, the 
following : ‘recognize that Roumania is definitely discharged from the obli- 
gations undertaken by article 44 of the Treaty of Berlin.’ As the other 
Delegations had not agreed to this the American Delegation had reserved its 
judgment giving as its reason the fact that no written observations had been 
received from the Roumanian Delegation which would show whether or not 
its request was well founded, Roumania had desired a clause inserted show- 
ing that the terms of the Treaty were finally agreed upon after consultation 
with the Roumanians. It had been unanimously decided that there was no 
objection to the insertion, as a new paragraph in the preamble, of the follow- 
ing clause : ‘And after discussion and agreement with the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers.’ The Committee had then discussed the request of the 
Roumanians for the suppression of articles 10 and ii granting special pro- 
tection to the Jews. The majority were in favour of the elimination of both 
articles; the American Delegation alone reserved judgment on this point, 
again stating that since the Roumanians had submitted no formal obseiva- 
tions the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should not be put in the 
position of prejudicing the question of the protection of the Jews as a result 
only of informal conversation with M. Antonescu — this question of the pro- 
tection of Jews having been insisted upon in the case of Poland. Since the 
majority of the Committee had been in favour of the suppression of these 
articles, and since it had been necessary to reach some conclusion which 
could be presented to the Supreme Council on the following day, it had been 
decided to present the views both of the majority and of the minority and to 
leave it to the Supreme Council to settle the question. On this understanding 
it had been proposed that the following paragraph should be inserted in the 
preamble as a new paragraph, the American Delegation accepting this pro- 
position only in case its view was overruled by the Supreme Council and the 
two Jewish clauses were eliminated: ‘Whereas Roumania has declared its 
intention of recognizing as Roumanian nationals ipso facto and without the 
requirement of any formality the Jews inhabiting all the territories of Rou- 
mania’, 

M. Glemengeau suggested that further discussion of this question be 
adjourned until the receipt of the Roumanian answer. The nature of that 
answer might well change his opinion. 

Mr. Polk said that that was the point that he had always been trying to 
make. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was ready to make concessions if the Rou- 
manian signature could certainly be obtained thereby but otherwise there 
was no point in making such concessions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was entirely of the President’s opinion provided the 
Roumanians gave proof immediately of deserving the concessions proposed. 
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ll was decided : 

that further discussion on this subject he adjourned until the receipt of 
the answer to the last note sent by the Council to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment.'^ 

4 . M. Glemengeau informed the Council that the King of Roumania had 
addressed a letter to President Poincare. This letter was 
Letter from the certainly a most unfortunate one, and was evidently prepared 

under the influence of M. Bratiano. It was m substance one 
long series of complaints. It appealed to President Poincare to intervene 
with the Supreme Council, and this could certainly not be tolerated. 

M. Berthelot read the letter from the King of Roumania to President 
Poincare. (See Appendix D.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that this constituted a good commentary on 
General Coanda’s activities. 

M. Glemengeau said that he had not yet seen President Poincare. He 
suggested that a joint answer be prepared by France, England and Italy. 
He understood that the letter had not been sent to President Wilson or to 
the Emperor of Japan. This constituted a most serious act of discourtesy. 

Sir Eyre Crowe informed the Council that he had also had bad news 
from the British representative at Bucharest. M. Maniu^ had stated that the 
Roumanians did not intend to retire away from the Theiss prior to the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary. Ele felt that the time had 
come to publish the last note of the Council to the Roumanian Government. 
Perfect ignorance still existed in Roumania with respect to the attitude of the 
Supreme Council. 

Mr. Polk agreed that the Roumanian press was full of misstatements 
relative to the attitude of the Allies. 

M. de Martino agreed with M. Glemenceau’s suggestion as to a joint 
answer. He thought that it was a matter to be arranged between the Govern- 
ments concerned. 

It was decided: 

to publish in. the morning press of Sunday, November 30th, the text of 
the last note of the Supreme Council to the Roumanian Government.'*- 

5. (The Council had before it the draft of an additional protocol to the 
Treaty concluded at Versailles between the Principal Allied 
Treaty regarding Associated Powers and Poland, June 28th, 1919 (see 

SljQ/SbGll}i J’/v/tlZc/J 1 1 TT \ \ 

of Poland Appendix E).) 

M. Gambon in commenting upon this draft protocol pointed 
out that in the absence of a regularly constituted Russian Government it had 
hitherto seemed impossible to assign definite eastern frontiers to Poland. 
Nevertheless it had been recognized that in order to enable Poland to 
administer the territory occupied by her it was necessary to establish at least 
+ See No. 21, appendix F and No. 23, minute 2. 

5 President of the Directing Council of Transylvania and leader of the National Party in 
Transylvania. 
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a provisional eastern frontier comprising territories which were indisjDutably 
Polish. By a decision of the Supreme Council (h.d. 60)'’ the Drafting Com- 
mittee had been charged with examining the formulation of such an agree- 
ment and it had been unanimous in presenting the present protocol. The 
frontier line having already been laid down by the Council the labours of 
the Drafting Committee were limited to matters of form. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that in the first article the full and complete 
sovereignty of Poland was formally recognized by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. He wondered whether this did not constitute a final gift 
on the part of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and whether it did 
not mean shutting the door to any future negotiations with Russia. 

M. Cambon explained that all the territories in question were incontestably 
Polish. When part of the Russian Empire they had been described as forming 
a part of the Kingdom of Poland. 

Mr. Polk said his only donbt was whether it were wise to give this recog- 
nition in so formal a way as by signing a protocol of this nature. He thought 
it possible that Poland might receive this communication in some other form. 

M. Laroche pointed out that the protocol only bound the signatories 
thereto. 

Mr. Polk said that nothing, however, could more formally bind the five 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that this question had come up previously and 
that it had been agreed that the Drafting Committee should determine the 
necessary formula.^ The Council would recall the famous declaration of 
Kerensky relative to all territories bom fide inhabited by Poles.’ Further- 
more this was not in contradiction with the Council’s note to Admiral 
Koltchak. 

Mr. Polk observed that the Drafting Committee had been asked to find 
a formula for communicating to Poland the Council’s decision relative to 
Poland’s eastern frontiers. It seemed to him that this was more than a com- 
munication. He was prepared to cable his Government but under his present 
instructions he could not sign such a protocol. 

M. Cambon thought the question was covered by previous decisions of the 
Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked if it were necessary to retain the word ‘Polish’ in 
the first paragraph of Article i . He thought that if this word was omitted 
the substance would be retained and only a cause of irritation removed. 

Mr. Polk said that he would get instructions from his Government. 
(Further discussion on this question was adjourned until an early meet- 
ing of the Council.) 

* Vol. I, No. 64 (minute 10). 

1 On March 29, 1917, the Provisional Russian Government, of which M. Kerensky was a 
pi eminent member, had issued a manifesto to the Polish people declaring that the creation 
of an independent Polish state, consisting of all territory where the Polish people constituted 
a majority of the population, was a guarantee of durable peace in the remodelled Europe of 
the future. M. Kerensky was a leading exponent of this policy of recognition of Polish 
national aspirations. 
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6. (The Council had before it two notes relative to the expenses occasioned 
, . by the maintenance of Russian prisoners of war and 

Germany (see Appendices F and G^).) 

General Weygand read and commented upon these 
two notes. He called attention to the unanimous conclusions of the Financial 
Sub-Commission (see page 6, Appendix F®). 

Sir Eyre CROtvE observed that the Italian representative had made a 
reservation with respect to the expenses concerning refugees from Kiev 
(see page 2 , Appendix F^°), and wished to associate himself with that reserva- 
tion. The German Government had stated that the Allied and Associated 
Powers had assumed the responsibility for the maintenance of these refugees, 
but no evidence had been adduced to show that the German Government was 
telling the truth. The Inter-Allied Commission at Berlin had apparently not 
gone into that question. He thought that it should be further examined and 
that the Commission at Berlin should be charged with the duty of verifying 
the truth of the statement of the German Government. 

General Weygand agreed. He had thought that as General Malcolm 
had presented the matter in that manner, the question had already been 
examined. He called attention to the proposed resolution contained in the 
second note (see Appendix G®) . It was his personal opinion that that point 
had already been settled by the Council’s decision of November iith.” 
General Malcolm might be informed to that effect, but certainly the German 
Government knew that already. A further question remained to be exam- 
ined. He had been informed that the expenses of the Commission at Berlin 
amounted to twenty thousand marks per month. He further pointed out that 
the Germans had said that titeir delegate would not be named until the 
Allies had indicated that they were willing to cooperate in the sense of 
assuming their share of the expenses. He thought that the Germans could 
now be notified that they were to assume all the expenses connected with the 
maintenance of those Russian prisoners and refugees. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether it was contemplated that the Allied 
and Associated Powers should pay the twenty thousand marks referred to or 
that the Germans should do so. 

General Weygand thought that the Allied and Associated Powers were 
to pay it. 

* Appendix G is not printed. In this brief undated note to the Supreme Council the 
members of the Special Commission in Paris entrusted with the question of the Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany unanimously requested that, in connexion with correspondence 
with the German Government arising out of the Supreme Council’s decision of October 1 1, 
1919 (see Vol. I, No. 72, minute 4) the following two points be made in reply to German 
representations: ‘ist. The Allied and Associated Powers have decided to incur no more 
expenses for the Russian prisoners of war in Germany, except those necessary for the upkeep 
of their representative to the International Commission in Berlin; 2nd. The International 
Commission in Berlin will be a control commission only.’ 

Last paragraph of appendix F. 

1“ Third paragraph of appendix F. 

“ Apparently in error for October ii. See Vol. I, No. 72, minute 4. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the Allied and Associated Powers had 
washed their hands of these prisoners and refugees. It was not to their interest 
to maintain that Commission. If the Germans were told that they had to 
assume all the expenses they would wish to eliminate that Commission, and 
for his part, he was willing that this Commission be abolished. There could 
be no objection to having an officer on the spot exercise some control, but he 
considered the continuation of that Commission unnecessary. 

General Weygand thought that humanitarian, as well as political, 
reasons made it advisable that the Allied and Associated Powers should 
continue to interest themselves in the lot of these prisoners. He proposed to 
prepare a draft letter to General Malcolm. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that the position of the United States was that it 
had no money for that Commission. As the United States Government had 
already contributed over half the expenses of this work in Germany, it con- 
sidered that it was in no way obligated to participate in the payment of out- 
standing indebtedness, nor was it directly interested in the method adopted 
for the payment of those outstanding bills. He thought that even if General 
Malcolm recommended it, his Government was in doubt as to whether any 
basis of right existed for creating or maintaining a Commission not provided 
for in the Treaty. His Government considered rather that this was a suitable 
time to withdraw. 

General Weygand agreed that the coming into force of the Treaty 
offered a good chance to withdraw if this were considered advisable; but the 
question was whether political considerations with respect to Russia would 
not render it expedient to continue this work. 

Mr. Polk observed that the Commission would be without power or 
money. They might take decisions, but would have no way of enforcing 
them. He thought that that meant putting the officers on that Commis- 
sion in a most difficult situation. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the Germans should be told that they must 
meet the expenses of the Commission. The Germans would then refuse and 
the Commission would cease to exist. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that the Italian representative had made an 
additional reservation with respect to the basis of distribution of the expenses 
of maintenance of the Russian prisoners (see page 2, Appendix ; he 
wished to maintain that reservation. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that the German Government be informed that 
it would have to meet all expenses until such time as the Treaty went into force. 

Mr. Polk said that he felt most strongly that after the Treaty came into 
force such a Commission had no place in Germany. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that it be decided that when tlie Treaty went 
into effect the Commission would cease to exist. 

M. DE Martino agreed. 

Mr. Polk agreed also, but wished to put on record the remarks he had 

First paragraph after the quotation in appendix F headed: Russian, Serbian and Rou- 
manian prisoners in Germany. 
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previously made as to the altitude of the American Delegation in view of the 
discussion which had taken place. 

It was decided : 

( 1 ) that the International Commission at Berlin be charged with the duty 

of verifying the statement of the German Government that the 
Allied and Associated Powers had assumed the responsibility for 
maintaining the refugees from Kiev ; 

(2) that General Weygand prepare a draft letter to General Malcolm, for 

submission to the Council, taking into account the views expressed 
at that meeting. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hdtel de Crillon, 

Paris, November ag, igig- 

Appendix A to No. 32 
Surrendered Enemy Submarines 
Summary of situation, November 28, igig. 

1. At a meeting of the Admirals on 27th June 1919, all except the French were 
in favour of the destruction of all surrendered enemy submarines.'^ 

2. After the surrender of the submarines, it was agreed that a certain number 
should be broken up, but when fifty-four had been sold for breaking-up, it was 
agreed by the Supreme Council that no more should be broken up pending a 
decision on the whole question of the disposal of the enemy fleets. The proceeds 
of the fifty-four which have been broken up are being held in trust for the Allies 
in the same way as the submarines themselves. 

3. A certain number of submarines have been supplied to France, Italy, U.S.A., 


Japan and Belgium foi propaganda purposes, viz. : 

Great Britain ....... 5 

France ........ 15 

Italy . . . . . . . .10 

U.S.A . . 6 

Japan ^ 

Total ........ 43 

and Belgium has been loaned one for a few weeks. 

4. The present situation of enemy submarines including those for propaganda 
purposes is as follows;'^ 

Country Number 

Great Britain (49, and 54 sold for breaking up) . 103 

France ........ 46 

Italy (i8 completed Austiian and 10 German) . 28 

U.S.A 6 

Japan 7 

Total ....... 190 

See Vol. I, No. 2i, appendix B, 
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5- The losses of the Allies in submarines during the war are as follows 

Approximate percentage of each 
nation’s submarine losses to total 

Country Number Allied losses in submarines 


Great Britain -55 ■ • ■ -70 

France . . 14 .... 18 

Italy . . 8 .... 10 

U.S.A. . . I .... 2 

Total 78 100 


Appendix B to No. 32 
French Proposals concerning Enemy Submarines 
All the submarines turned over by the enemy powers, with the exception of the 
small number indicated in Par. 3 below, shall be demolished under the super- 
vision of an Interallied Naval Commission. 

2nd The distribution of the submarines between the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall be operated proportionally to the losses suffered by them in sub- 
marines (percentage already established concerning the distribution of their 


motors already turned over by their owners). 

Per cent. 

Great Britain . . -70 

France . . . .18 

Italy . . . .10 

United States ... 2 


3rd France, alone among all the Allied Navies as not having constructed sub- 
marines during the war, shall receive 10 German submarines in good condition 
as a compensation. 

Appendix G to No. 32 
Number of Submarines in Each Navy 



Existing 
in IQ14. 

Vessels entering service 
dwing the war 

Lost 

Remaining at the 
end of the war 

England 

60 

127 

55 

132 

America 

31 

60 

77 (in shipyards) 

I 

167 

France 

45 

2 1 (of which the latest 
were finished in 1912) 

14 

52 

Italy 

■9 

51 

lO 

8 

72 
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BUCAREST, November 24, igig 
To : His Excellency, President of the French Republic. 

During the long trials undergone by my people and myself, the manifestations 
of friendship which I received from Your Excellency, as well as the words, never 
to be forgotten by Roumania, which you uttered at the opening of the Conference, 
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lead me to think that it is not necessary to again set forth the nature of the 
Roumanian actions during the war, and to insist on the loyalty, devotion and 
efficacy of the assistance lent by Roumania to her great Allies, at the cost of the 
most bloody and heavy sacrifices. 

In spite of the fact that, from the beginning of the operations of the Conference, 
the Council of Four alone made all the decisions, Roumania, in order to prove her 
fidelity and solidarity, has, however, submitted to the stipulations which were 
decided upon, unknown to her and against her interests, until she was put in such 
a position that she could only sign at the cost of her dignity and independence. 
However, the Supreme Council which proved, and is still proving, such great 
magnanimity in the questions not yet settled, or the solution of which seems 
difficult to obtain, treats Roumania with a violence inconsistent with our friendly 
relations and the principles of justice. 

This policy of the Allied Governments, in contradiction with our actions and 
feelings, can but have the worst consequences on the role of order and peace which 
Roumania should have in this part of Europe. 

It is believed that I am creating difficulties, while I only defend a just cause, 
and the fact that my appeals are not listened to is indirectly favouring the danger 
which threatens every nation, for the encouragement given to the elements of 
disorder by the attitude of the Supreme Council has a tendency to lessen the 
authority of my Government, who are only guilty of defending the order, honour 
and independence of their country. 

However, it would be natural that the great Allies, whose responsibilities arc in 
proportion with their power, support what represents the best guarantee of order 
against invading anarchy, as was recently proved in Hungary and on the Dniester. 

In the name of these principles, I deem it my duty to appeal to you in order to 
bring the Government of the Republic to a more friendly and just attitude 
toward us. 

I apply, for the same purpose, to His Majesty, the King of England, and His 
Majesty, the King of Italy. 

Ferdinand 


Appendix E to No. 32 

Additional Protocol to the Treaty Concluded at Versailles between the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and Poland, June 28, igig. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and Poland, 

Recognizing, by common agreement, that it is important as soon as possible to 
put a stop to the existing conditions of political uncertainty in which the Polish 
nation is placed and to make it possible for the Polish Government to proceed, 
according to the conditions previously provided by the Treaty with Poland of 
June 28, 1919, to organize a regular administration of the territories so far regarded 
as Polish, 

The undersigned duly authorized by their respective Governments have agreed 
to the following provisions. 

Article I. 

Without prejudging the provisions M'hich must in the future define the eastern 
frontiers of Poland, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers hereby declare 
that they recognize the full and complete sovereignty of Poland over the Polish 



territories of the former Russian Empire situated to the West of the line described 
below. . . .'-t 

The rights that Poland may be able to establish over the territories situated to 
the East of the said line are expressly reserved. 

Article 2. 

The proportion and nature of the financial or other charges of the former 
Empire of Russia which Poland will have to bear by reason of the placing of the 
territories of this former Empire under her sovereignty shall be fixed in conformity 
with the stipulations of Article 2 1 of the Treaty concluded with Poland on June 28, 

1919- 

Future conventions shall regulate all other questions which may arise from the 
recognition of the sovereignty of Poland over the territories described in Article i . 

Done at Paris, the is igiq in a single copy which will remain deposited 

in the archives of the Government of the French Republic; and of which authenti- 
cated copies will be transmitted to each of the Signatory Powers. 

Appendix F to No. 32 
Note to the Supreme Council 

The Special Paris Commission which is entrusted with the questions concerning 
the Russian prisoners of war in Germany examined the following points communi- 
cated by the Supreme Council; 

(ist) Reimbursement of the flour advanced by the German Government until 
August 23rd, 1919. 

(2nd) Liquidation of the liabilities of the Inter-Allied Commission, namely, 
400,000 marks. 

(3rd) Reimbursement to the German Government of the expenses incurred for 
the Kiev refugees. 

(4th) Employment of the Russian money which remained in the hands of 
the German Government (20 million roubles). 

According to the reports emanating from the International Commission in 
Berlin, the following obligations wiU be incumbent upon the Allied and Associated 
Governments : 

Due [to] the German Government: 

marks 

For provisioning of the Kiev refugees ..... 2,000,000 

Value c.i.f. (?) German ports (?) 2,400 tons of wheat flour or of 2,700 
tons of rye flour, supplied to the Russian prisoners of war, and 
the reimbursement of which is requested in kind . . . 7,680,000 

Due [to] the British Red Cross: 

Advances made by the British Red Cross, to be reimbursed in francs 

or in pounds sterling ........ 400,000 

10,080,000 

1+ There followed the description of this line as subsequently embodied in the declaration 
of December 8, 1919, relative to the provisional eastern frontiers of Poland, printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers {1919), vol. cxii, pp. 971-2: see No. 34, minute 7 and note 6. 

IS Thus in original. 



After having examined, the data given by the International Commission in 
Berlin, the Paris Commission expressed the opinion that the above account only 
deals with correct and legitimate expenses, and that the principle of their settle- 
ment can be admitted. The Italian Delegate, however, makes reservation with 
respect to the views of his Government concerning the provisioning of the Kiev 
refugees for two million marks, until an investigation has been conducted on the 
conditions under which the corresponding agreement was made. 

In the sharing of the liabilities in question, between the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, the Commission took as a basis the following decision 
of the Supreme Council of supplies [^ic], under date of February ist, 1919. 

Russian, Serbian and Roumanian prisoners in Germany 

‘The Council approves the decision made by the permanent committee in its 
meeting of January 28th. 

‘The French Government is entrusted, in the name of the four Associated 
Governments, with the provisioning of the Russian, Serbian and Roumanian 
prisoners in Germany. 

‘The distribution and the supervision of this provisioning in Germany will be 
exercised by the Inter-Allied Military Committee at Berlin, under the presidency 
of General Dupont, in co-operation with the Red Gross organizations of the various 
nations. The sums necessary will be temporarily advanced by France. The dis- 
tribution of the expenses between the four Associated Governments is to be 
ulteriorly regulated.’ 

This basis of distribution being admitted, with the reservation made by the 
Italian Delegate with respect to the approval of his Government, each Delegate 
gave the elements of the following account which totals the supplies so far fur- 
nished by their respective Governments. 

Amount Approximate value in marks^^ 

France . . . 11,000,000 Francs 28,710,000 

(too mks. = 38-25 fes) 

Great Britain . . 80,000,(000) pounds 

(i pound = 88-50 mks) 7,080,000 (obvious error) 
United States . . 2,500,800 dollars 

(i doUar = 20 mks) 50,016,000 

This amount comprises 1,727,800 dollars representing the supplies furnished 
by the American Red Cross, by virtue of a special agreement with the Government 
of the United States. 

Italy . . Account 

Total . . 85,806,000 

In order to determine the share of each of the four Powers and the total cost of 
the upkeep of the Russian prisoners of war, and of the Kiev refugees, it was decided 
that the present amount of the debt to be paid would be added to the cost of the 

Note in original: ‘The Commission, having no data on the dates on which the supplies 
mentioned above were made, took as a basis, for the conversion into marks, the rate of 
exchange of August 25. Therefore, the above figures should be examined before being 
definitely admitted. In fact, each Delegate has expressly reserved for his Government the 
right to modify the total of the sums representing its contribution to the provisioning if, 
ulteriorly, other items of expense were to be comprised in it.’ 
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supplies previously furnished, and that this general total would lie divided into 
four, the quotient representing the share of each Power : 

Present debt ....... 

10,080,000 

Amount of previous expenses .... 

85,806,000 

Total ...... 

95,886,000 

Share of each of the four Powers ; . . . . 

23,971,500 \sic\ marks 


From the above date [?data], it appears that France and the United States 
have given more than their share to this common operation of the Allies. On the 
other hand, Italy and Great Britain did not assume their share of the liabilities. 
Consequently, it is incumbent upon them to assume the present debt, according 
to the following distribution ; 

Great Britain ..... 1,500,000 

Italy ....... 8,580,000 

10,080,000 

The Commission suggested that, in this distribution, the Government of Great 
Britain should assume, as a contribution to the total reimbursement to be effected, 
the 400,000 marks advanced by the British Red Cross; the balance of the English 
debt, and the total amount due by Italy shall, if the Supreme Coupcil approves 
this proposal, and through the intermediary of the Reparations Commission, and 
under reserve of approval by the Italian Government, be applied to the credit of 
Germany, through the debit of the reparations account of Great Britain and Italy. 

The French and American Delegates declared that, if these proposals were 
adopted by the various Allied and Associated Governments, they think that their 
respective Governments, except in case their parliaments should not approve, 
would very likely not insist that the surplus of their share in this common operation 
be reimbursed to them. 

With respect to the proposal that a part of the twenty milUon roubles temporarily 
in the hands of the German Government should be used for the regulation of the 
pending accounts, the Commission is of the opinion that this sum should not be 
deducted in any way, on account of the important questions mixed up with the 
disposition of the funds in question. 

Concerning the request that the cereals supplied by Germany should be re- 
imbursed in kind, the Commission thinks that, as Germany did not comply with 
the demand made by the Supreme Council to withdraw the German troops from 
the Baltic provinces, it is neither advisable, nor necessary, at the present time, to 
effect a reimbursement in kind, but that sufficient satisfaction would be given to 
Germany, by crediting her with a sum representing the reparations account. The 
especial situation of the American Delegate is pointed out to the Supreme Council. 
In fact, he is instructed to make officially known that the American Government 
is obliged to refuse all financial assistance, which would aim to continue the pro- 
visioning of the Russian prisoners of war, or of the Kiev refugees, at present in 
Germany. That is why the American Delegate informed the Commission that it 
must be understood that no representative or agent of the Government of the 
United States has the authority to make any financial agreement in the name of his 
Government, with respect to the affair in question, and declared that the figures 
given in the present note, relative to the debts to be paid, represent the exact 
balance at present payable. 

The British, French, Italian and Japanese Delegates declared that, although 
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they have no instructions to make any official statement in the name of their 
Governments, however, they arc of the opinion that their treasuries would con- 
sider the matter from the same point of view as the American treasury; conse- 
quently, the Commission asks that the International Commission in Berlin be 
informed that according to the decision of principle already made by the 
Supreme Council, it has no authority to make any financial agreement in the 
name of the Five Powers collectively. 

Therefore, if the above proposals are approved by the Supreme Council, the 
points submitted to the Special Commission in Paris would be settled as follows ; 

The 400,000 marks due [to] the British Red Cross (Qriestion No. 2) will be re- 
imbursed to the latter by the British Government; 

The flour advanced by the German Government (Question No. i ) will be re- 
imbursed, not in kind, but in currency, that is to say, 7,680,000 marks; this 
amount will be added to the 2,000,000 marks due for the upkeep of the Kiev 
refugees (Question No. 3) and the payment of the sum of 9,680,000 marks would 
be effected by applying an equal sum to the credit of Germany, in the reparations 
account; i,i 00,000 marks being charged to the English account and 8,58^,000 
marks to the Italian account. The employment of the 200,000,000 [ric] Russian 
roubles retained by the German Government (Question No. 4) will be postponed 
until the settlement of similar questions of a larger extent. 


No. 33 

H. B. 103.] }fotes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Monday, 
December i, igig, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A. \ Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretaries, Mr. H. Norman, Sir 
George Clerk. 

France'. M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. 
Arnavon, M. de Percin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat : U.S.A. : Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire : Capt. 

Hinchley-Gooke. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : General Bliss, Admiral McCulIy, U.S.N., Mr. E. L. Dresel, 
Dr. J. B. Scott, Lieut.-Coramander Koehler, U.S.N., Mr. A. W. 
Dulles, Captain H. Pierce. 

British Empire: General SackviUe-West, Captain Fuller, R.N., Lieut.- 
Golonel Black, Sir P. Loraine, Mr. E. H. Carr, Mr. H. W. Malldn. 
France: Marshal Foch, M. Gambon, General Weygand, General Le 
Rond, M. Laroche, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: General GavaUero, Admiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Van- 
nutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri, Commander Fea. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 



I . (The Council had before it a report from Sir George Clerk to the President 
of the Conference, dated November 29th, 1919 (see Ap- 
Su George Clerk'. pendix A).) 

AJairs°’^ George Clerk summarized the report sent by him 

to the Council and brought out the following additional 
points. In his report he had mentioned the respective positions of M. Fried- 
rich and M. Fluszar and had shown how difficult it was to obtain the colla- 
boration in the same Government of the leaders of the National Christian 
Party and tire National Democratic and Jew leaders. Personal differences 
had furthermore added complications to party questions. He wished to 
draw the Council’s attention to the unique situation in the country occupied 
by Archduke Joseph. It was true that he was a Hapsburg but he had always 
lived in Budapest; he had formerly been Palatine of Hungary and he was 
considered a true Hungarian. Moreover, he had been opposed to the Haps- 
burgs at Vienna. Archduke Joseph had taken an important part in making 
M. Friedrich understand the real situation. He (Sir George Clerk) had like- 
wise pointed out in his report how greatly his mission had been helped by the 
position which the Allied and Associated Generals and Admiral Troubridge 
had acquired at Budapest. The Generals and the Admiral enjoyed in Hun- 
gary a reputation for impartiality which gave special weight to their opinions. 
In case the Council considered that the Mission of the Generals had now 
come to an end, and if it decided to recall them, it would be well to leave 
there some officers who had been on that Mission. It should not be forgotten 
that the Generals had collected a mass of documents, relating especially to 
the conditions under which the Roumanian requisitions were effected and to 
the requisitions themselves. These documents might be of great use in the 
future. In any event, he thought that if the Generals left Budapest the Allied 
and Associated Powers should replace them by High Commissioners and that 
some officers who had been on duty with that Mission should be placed under 
them. These Commissioners should be charged with the duty, and that would 
give the Hungarians a high opinion of the Allies’ sense of justice, of establish- 
ing the events which had happened in the regions occupied by the troops of 
states bordering on Hungary. He had acquired the conviction at Budapest 
that the Hungarians were prepared to accede to the Council’s demand that 
peace be signed. But there were two points to which they seemed to attach 
great importance, and which they would like the Council to examine before 
the terms of the Treaty were settled. In the first place, his attention had been 
called to the work accomplished by the hydrographic service of the old 
regime. If Hungary did not constitute a unit from the ethnographical point 
of view, it undoubtedly did constitute one from geographical and economic 
points of view. The remarkable work accomplished throughout all Hungary 
by the hydrographic service had been carried out on a unique plan. It was 
greatly to be feared that if the maintenance of this work were left to the new 
states receiving parts of former Hungarian territory the whole system would 
soon be broken down. He thought it important that a permanent regime be 
organized which should be charged with ensuring the upkeep and develop- 





mcnt of the work accomplished in that line by the former Government. The 
second question raised was as to the Presidency of the Hungarian Delegation 
which would be sent to conclude a Treaty of Peace. For lire reasons indicated 
in his report the Hungarians would like the Delegation to be headed by 
Count Apponyi who had played a great part in the recent negotiations. 
Unfortunately, however, Count Apponyi had a bad reputation in western 
Europe, and he himself was well aware of it. Nevertheless it was true that he 
and Count Andrassy were perhaps the only Hungarians possessing a true 
knowledge of the general European situation. If he were to accept the Presi- 
dency of the Hungarian Delegation, Apponyi would be obeying his sense of 
duty alone. He would be guided by no personal ambition. The economic 
situation of Hungary, like that of Austria, was desperate, unless the Allies 
could see their way to giving it financial aid. The territory which remained 
Hungarian could furnish no indispensable raw materials and the situation 
was all the more serious since there was scarcely any more Hungarian rolling 
stock in existence. It was essential to send immediately to Hungary at least 
the material necessary for the reparation of locomotives and cars which still 
remained. Finally he did not wish to fail to point out to the Council that all 
Hungarian public opinion was extremely eager for the return of the Hun- 
garian and Austrian prisoners in Siberia, as to whose fate there was great 
anxiety. To sum up, he brought back from Budapest the impression that 
the Hungarians were inspired in general with a desire to collaborate with 
the Allies. They were beginning to realize the error they had committed, the 
responsibility for which, moreover, they were now placing on Austrian policy. 
They hoped that the Allies would help them and give them a chance to prove 
their good will, otherwise, following Austria, they would have to lean towards 
Germany. 

Mr. Polk asked Sir George Clerk if the Serbs were still occupying the 
Pecs mines.* 

Sir George Clerk answered that they were. 

Mr, Polk thought it important that the Council reach a decision in that 
matter, requesting the Serbs to retire. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the question had last been referred to the 
Commission on Roumanian and Jugo-Slav Affairs. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that the Commission be asked to submit a 
report the following day. 

Mr. Polk asked if Sir George Clerk had thought it necessary that General 
Bandholtz should remain at Budapest until the arrival of the civilian Allied 
High Commissioners or would it suffice to keep a field officer there who 
might not be a General? 

Sir George Clerk said he only meant that it was necessary for someone 
to remain; he personally wonld recommend retaining at Budapest a field 
officer and several subaltern officers of each nation, so that the latter could be 
sent on missions throughout the country. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that Sir George Clerk had not indicated in his report 

’ Cf. No, 4, note 3. 



what procedure he advised for entering into negotiations with Hungary. He 
wished to know whether it wa.s possible to ask the Hungarian Government to 
send its representatives. 

Sir George Clerk replied that the Hungarians were ready and were 
awaiting the invitation of the Council. 

M. DE Martino observed that they could be asked to come immediately. 

M. Clemengeau said that it was merely necessary to send them a letter 
inviting them to come on a given date to a given place. Sir George Clerk had 
spoken a little while before of Count Apponyi. Personally he was not one of 
his admirers but it seemed to him very difficult to prevent his coming. The 
Council had never told enemy States how their Delegations should be com- 
posed and moreover he was not sure that any right existed to tell them to send 
such or such a person. 

Sir George Clerk observed that Count Apponyi did not wish to come 
if his presence would be distasteful to the Supreme Council. 

M. Clemengeau thought that the Hungarians were entitled to do what they 
thought best for their cause. 

M. Berthelot observed that Count Apponyi could be reproached with 
always having been a rabid Germanophile and an ardent advocate of the 
oppression of small nationalities; evidently these facts did not recommend 
him to the Council. 

M. Clemengeau replied that that was true, but that he did not feel sure 
of the tendencies of the other persons who might be sent. 

Mr. Polk thought that if Count Apponyi was allowed to come it would 
be the surest way of destroying his popularity in Hungary. 

M. DE Martino agreed with Sir George Clerk’s suggestion. 

Sir George Clerk remarked that, as M. Clemenceau had said, it was a 
question for the Hungarians to decide. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he saw some objections to Apponyi just as 
M. Berthelot had done, but after all he thought that this question concerned 
the Hungarians alone. 

M. Clemengeau said that the Council then had nothing to say to the 
Hungarians except that they should send their Delegation. In the event of 
their consulting Sir George Clerk as to the effect which might be produced if 
Count Apponyi or any other individual should head their Delegation he 
thought that Sir George Clerk should reply that he was not competent to 
answer. He asked what date should be set for summoning the Hungarians. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought it was not necessary to specify a date. 

M. Clemengeau said that that was true and that it would suffice to ask 
them to come as soon as possible. 

M. Berthelot read a draft telegram to be sent to Hungary in clear over 
the American wire (see Appendix B). 

M. Clemengeau said that it was then agreed that the Hungarians should 
be asked to come to the Chateau de Madrid at NeuiUy. He added that the 
Council thanked Sir George Clerk for his report and for the manner in which 
he had accomplished his Mission. 
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Mr. Polk said that in view of the remarkable way in which Sir George 
Clerk had accomplished his Mission he thought tlic Council would doubtless 
see lit to formally put on record its especial thanks. 

(This was agreed to.) 

It was decided: 

to send to the Hungarian Government a telegram (see Appendix B) 
notifying it to send to Neuilly as soon as possible its representatives to 
receive the conditions of Peace. 


2. (The Council had before it a letter from Marshal Foch to the President 
of the Conference dated November 27lh, 1919. (See 

Letter from Marshal 
Foch on the Military 


Appendix G).) 

M. Glemengeau summarized Marshal Foch’s letter. 


Situation in Germany 

General Weygand read a draft note which the Marshal 
proposed to send to the German Government. 

Mr. Polk said he had no objections to make, but that in view of the present 
attitude of the German Government, he wondered if it were wise to send it 
any more notes. He felt, however, tliat that was a question to be decided by 
the British and French Governments. 

M. Clemenceau admitted that the attitude of the German Government 
was not good, but felt that that was no reason why it should not be warned 
that the Council was not deceived as to what was going on. They could not 
do more for the moment but he felt that they should not do less. 

Sir Eyre Crowe approved tire draft note which had just been read. 

M. DE Martino also felt that it was fitting to recall the Germans to their 
duty. However, it should not be forgotten that the internal situation of 
Germany “was a difficult one. There was a party which seized all pretexts 
for retarding the putting into force of the Treaty; care should be taken not to 
play into its hands. 

M. Clemenceau said that nothing was being done except to keep an 
account of German shortcomings with respect to the Armistice and the 
Treaty. He thought that such an account was necessary. 

It was decided ; 

to adopt the draft note to the German Government prepared by Marshal 
Foch (see Appendix D). 

3. (The Council had before it a letter from Marshal Foch to the President 

of the Conference, dated November 28th, 1919 (see Ap- 
Relations between the j- -pN \ 

Esthonian Government ' t-, > , t.i., 

and General Tudenitch MARSHAL FoGH read and commented upon that letter. 

He added that he had just received a telegram from 
General Yudenitch setting forth his difficulties and asking, in case it was not 
desired to let him remain in Esthonia, that he be transported elsewhere with 
his troops, for instance, to the territories under General Denikin’s control. 
In view of the rapid march of events, he (Marshal Foch) thought that it 
would be well, without further delay, to inform the Esthonian Government 
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that General Niessel was directed by the Council to intervene in the matter 
and that from now on the Conference invited the Esthonian Government to 
hold in abeyance all measures relative to the disarmament of General 
Yudenitch’s army. To sum up, he proposed: first, that General Niessel, as 
soon as he should have settled matters in Courland — which apparently would 
be on or about December 15th — should be sent to Esthonia to negotiate an 
agreement between the Esthonian Government and General Yudenitch; 
secondly, that in the meantime the Esthonian Government be invited by 
General Niessel’s representative on the spot to hold in abeyance all hasty 
measures which it might take against General Yudenitch, until the Con- 
ference, which was considering the question, should intervene. 

Mr. Polk had no objections with respect to the second proposal. As to 
the first, he felt that he could not accept it without referring it to his Govern- 
ment, since it was tantamount to giving General Niessel a political mission, 
whereas it had formerly been stipulated that the General should not have 
any mission of that nature. 

Sir Eyre Crowe, although he had no personal objections to the proposed 
procedure, felt himself to be in a similar situation. He would have to refer 
the matter to his Government, which had formerly demanded tliat it be 
clearly understood that General NiessePs Mission should have nothing to do 
with the Russian side of the Baltic problem.^ On the other hand, he thought 
that it would be well to ask the Esthonian Government immediately to hold 
in abeyance all hasty measures. 

M. DE Martino had no objections to the Marshal’s proposals. 

M. Matsui associated himself witli the opinion expressed by Sir Eyre Crowe. 

M. Clemengeau stated that the Council was therefore agreed to approve 
in principle Marshal Foch’s second proposal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that that was so, but that it was to be clearly under- 
stood that the Esthonian Government would not be told that tire Niessel 
Mission was to settle the question. 

It was decided: 

to request the Esthonian Government to hold in abeyance, until further 
notice, all hasty measures against General Yudenitch and his army, and to 
inform it that the Council had taken the question under consideration. 
(See Appendix E.) 

4. (The Council had before it a draft form of organization of the Inter- 
Orgamzatwn of Inter- Allied Commissions of Control in Bulgaria, prepared by 
Allied Commusions of the mihtary, naval and air representatives at Versailles, 
Contiolin Bulgaria dated November 24th, 1919 (see Appendix F).^) 

“ Gf. No. 7, minute 3. 

3 Not printed. This draft form of organization followed very closely, mulatis mutandis, 
the model of the approved organization of the Inter-Allied Commissions of Control for 
Austria; see Vol. I, No. 72, appendix F. The more important differences between the 
organization for Bulgaria and that for Austria were: (i) The Military, Naval, and Aero- 
nautical Commissions of Control for Bulgaria were to be respectively presided over by a 
French general, a French admiral or senior officer, and a British general or senior officer. 



(After a short discussion it was decided: 

to approve th.^ draft form of organization of Inter-Allied Commissions 
of Control, provided for in Articles 94 to 100 of the Bulgarian Treaty of 
Peace, prepared by the military, naval and air representatives at Versailles 
(see Appendix F)^.) 


5. (The Council had before it a note from the German Delegation dated 
November Q7th, 1919. (See Appendix G).) 

Reply to the Gerimn Berthelot said that a draft reply had been prepared 

Flow Incident upon examination, in agreement with the legal 

experts, it had seemed that this draft did not exactly meet 
the situation. It had especially made no allusion to a phrase in the German 
note of September 3rd, which established the general responsibility of the 
German Government in that affair. He proposed that the Drafting Com- 
mittee be charged with preparing a new note, which, moreover, could be 
very brief. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that the Drafting Committee could confer with 
the naval experts. 

It was decided: 

that the Drafting Committee, in agreement with the naval experts, 
should prepare and submit to the Council at its next meeting a draft note 
to the German Government in reply to the German note of November 27th, 
1919, concerning the Scapa Flow incident. 


6. (The Council had before it a note from the German Delegation, dated 
November 27th, 1919 (see Appendix H), and a draft 
Reply to the German reply to that note. (See Appendix I).) 

of War Clemengeau said that the Council had before it 
the draft reply which had been prepared, but before any 
discussion thereof he wished to make a preliminary statement. The French 
Government in no wise desired to hold the German prisoners, who required 
40,000 men to guard them, and whose presence was becoming objectionable 
to the inhabitants of the devastated regions. But he felt that it was not 
possible under existing circumstances to repatriate those prisoners in contra- 
vention of the terms of the Treaty. 


(ii) The first sentence of article lo, identical with that in the form of organization for 
Austria, was followed by an additional second sentence reading: ‘The amount of the 
allowances thus granted shall be revised every three months, consideration being taken of 
the economic conditions prevailing in Bulgaria.’ (iii) At the end of the second paragraph 
of article 10 of the draft for Bulgaria the phrase ‘by the President of the Military Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control’ was substituted for the phrase ‘by the Staff of General Diaz’ 
in the text for Austria, (iv) The subcommission of the Military Control Commission 
(sitting at Sofia) for munitions, armaments, material, and fortifications was to be ‘repre- 
sented by Officers at Philippopohs, Jamboli, Varna, and other places which may be con- 
sidered necessary’ ; the subcommission for establishments, recruiting, and military training 
was to be similarly represented at Philippopohs, Plevna, and Sumla (articles 14—15). 
(v) Article 16 of the draft for Bulgaria fixed the following proportions: France 6/20, Great 
Britain 5/20, Italy 5/20, U.S.A. 3/20, Japan 1/20. (vi) Article 17 established a main Naval 
Control Commission with no subcommission. 
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Mr. Polk remarked that he had not had time to acquaint himself with the 
draft reply. He had no doubt that it would be satisfactory and he would send 
his reply to the Secretary General during the course of the afternoon. 

M. Glemengeau said that as soon as Mr. Polk’s acceptance was received 
he thought that it would be advantageous to publish the note. 

It was decided: 

to adopt the draft reply to the German note of November 27th, 1919, 
concerning prisoners of war and to pubhsh it, with the reservation that 
Mr. Polk in the course of the afternoon would notify the Secretary General 
of the Conference of his decision. 

7. (The Council had before it a letter from General Tcherbatcheff to Marshal 
Letter from General ^0^^, dated November 17th, 1919 (see Appendix J), and 
Tcherbatcheff relative transmitted by a letter of Marshal Foch to the President of 
to Stocks of Russian the Conference. (See Appendix K)."*) 

Cartridges in Ger- GENERAL Weygand read and commented upon the letter 
of General Tcherbatcheff. He observed that the question 
was not a new one: General Dupont had formerly pointed out that the 
Germans to whom these cartridges had been sold were proceeding to destroy 
them. On November ist Marshal Foch had warned tlie German Govern- 
ment that it should not authorize the destruction of these cartridges. More- 
over, on November loth the Council had forbidden the manufacture in 
Germany of material destined for General Denikin’s army.® At tire present 
moment, following upon that decision, General Tcherbatcheff was asking 
for authority to buy Russian cartridges from the individuals who were with- 
holding them. Marshal Foch thought it impossible to authorize the sale 
by Germans to Russians of material which, according to the terms of the 
Treaty, belonged to the latter. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that what General Weygand had just said became 
true from the date of the entry into force of the Treaty. It should not be 
forgotten that that material had been ceded to Germany by virtue of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. That Treaty, it was true, was to be annulled by the 
Treaty of Versailles, but it would only be annulled after the entrance into 
force of the latter. 

General Weygand replied that Sir Eyre Crowe was evidently right from 
a legal point of view, but it seemed to him difficult to authorize the Germans 
to sell material which in a week perhaps might become Russian property. 
Moreover, it was undoubtedly true that General Denikin needed ammuni- 
tion, but the assembling of that ammunition, dispersed in Germany, would 
be a long process; consequently, it could not prove an immediate help to 
General Denikin. By refusing General Tcherbatcheff ’s request General 
Denikin would not be directly harmed. The day the Treaty came into force 
it would become the duty of the Military Commission of Control to recover 
this ammunition and give it the destination provided by the Treaty. 

■t This short covermg letter, dated November 21, 1919, is not printed. 

5 See No. 18, minute 5. 
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M. Glemeistceau said it was evident that if General Denikin did not 
immediately need those cartridges, his request might be refused. If, on the 
contrary, he needed tliem at once it seemed to him that a reply might be sent 
to General Tcherbatcheff saying that he was free to buy, but that he should 
also remember that as soon as the Treaty came into force those cartridges had 
to be delivered to him. He was afraid that a categorical refusal might be 
badly interpreted by General Denikin. 

Mr. Polk, said that if there was any way of working out this matter it 
should be done. 

General Weygand said that it was therefore proper to write General 
Tcherbatcheff showing him the difficulties raised by his request and giving 
him a free choice in the matter. 

It was decided: 

that Marshal Foch should inform General Tcherbatcheff of the diffi- 
culties raised by his request, at the same time advising him that the Allied 
and Associated Governments did not oppose the purchase for the account 
of General Denikin from the Germans, who were withholding them, of 
Russian cartridges which General Denikin might urgently need. 

8. M. Gambon said that at the last meeting of tire Council the American 

Delegate had made reservations relative to the draft protocol 
Determination of the to the Council.^ He wished to point out that on 

Poland September 25th, the Council approved Report No. 6 of the 

Commission on Polish Affairs.^ That report contained a 
description of the eastern frontiers of Poland. He thought that it would be 
rather difficult for the Council to now reconsider the decision then taken. 

Mr. Polk pointed out that there was a slight misunderstanding. He had 
never objected to the decision of September 25th; he had merely asked if it 
was necessary to notify the Polish Government of that decision in the solemn 
form of a protocol. 

M. Gambon said that he believed, indeed, that a protocol was not necessary 
and that a decision of the Council would suffice. 

M. Clemenceau suggested that M. Gambon come to an agreement with 
the Drafting Committee and submit a draft to the Council at its next meeting. 
It was decided: 

that the Drafting Committee, in agreement with the Committee on 
Polisb Affairs, should submit to the Council at its next meeting a draft 
form of notification to the Pohsh Government of the decisions of the 
Cotmcil concerning the eastern frontiers of Poland. 

9. (The Council had before it a letter from M. Plamenatz^ to the President 
of the Conference, dated November 26th, 1919. (See Appendix L).) 

* See No. 32, minute 5. 

1 See Vol. I, No. 64, minute 10. 

® M. J. S. Plamenatz was Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Monte- 
negrin Government in exile. 
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M. Berthelot thought that the best course would be to simply ignore the 
Nolcfwm Montenegw better which the Council had before it. 
relative to the possible SiR IliYRE CroWE agreed. 

Signature of a Sepamie M. DE Martino agreed, but wished to know if the 
Peace with Germany, Council intended to take up the examination of the 
Aiistna and Bulgaria Montenegrin question which had to be settled some day. 

M. Glemenceau said that that was another question. If the Italian 
Government wished to bring up that problem it should make some proposal 
on the subject. 

It was decided: 

that no reply should he sent to the letter from M. Plamenatz threatening 
the AUied and Associated Powers with a separate peace between Monte- 
negro and Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. 

10. Mr. Polk said that as the Drafting Committee was present, it might 
„ perhaps give some information to the Council as to the points 
Hungarian Treaty Hungarian Treaty upon which no decision had yet 

been reached. 

M. Promageot replied that the Treaty was ready except the reparation 
and financial clauses as to which, in spite of repeated attempts, he had been 
unable to receive any definite reply from the Commissions concerned. More- 
over, his Committee had prepared Article 207, similar to Article 224 of the 
Austrian Treaty, but that article had still to be approved by the Council. 
Finally, pursuant to the task given it of preparing for the Hungarian Treaty 
an article which would not prejudge the final solution of the Fiume problem,® 
his Committee had drafted an article which it was prepared to submit to the 
Council, and with reference to which the members of the Drafting Committee 
were in agreement on all save very minor points. 

M. Glemenceau thought that the Council could consider all those 
questions at its next session. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Reparation Commission should be asked 
to present its report on the following day. 

It was’ decided : 

(1) that the Council should examine at an early meeting the articles of the 

Hungarian Treaty on which no decision had yet been reached ; 

(2) that the competent Commissions which had not yet done so should 

immediately submit their reports to the Council. 

(The meeting tlien adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, December i, igig. 

® See No. 27, minute i. 
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Appendix A to No. 33'“ 

29 November igig. 

Monsieur le President du Gonseil, 

In pursuance of the instructions of the Supreme Council I arrived in Budapest 
on October 23 last, in order to put before the Government of M. Friedrich the 
conditions under which the Supreme Council would be prepared to treat with the 
Hungarian Government. 

The main condition was that such a Government must include representatives 
of the different political parties in Hungary. It also must be such as to satisfy the 
Supreme Council that it was able to maintain law and order, to hold elections 
based on universal suffrage, in a free, impartial and democratic manner, and be 
prepared to send delegates to Paris to negotiate the peace with the Allies. 

It is unnecessary for me to give a long account of the tedious and difficult 
negotiations which were necessary before this result could be achieved, but it may 
be desirable to explain briefly the reasons why the negotiations were long and 
difficult. 

Over four years of unsuccessful war, and the collapse of the whole administrative 
machine under the revolutionary Government of Michael Karolyi, followed by a 
communist regime, which again was immediately succeeded by the Roumanian 
occupation, had reduced the Hungarian spirit to a condition of apathy and de- 
pression which it required pressure from outside to rouse to action. On the other 
hand the Communist Regime, of which the most prominent leaders were Jews, 
and its association with certain members of the Social-Democratic Party, had pro- 
duced an inevitable reaction. Feeling throughout the country was excited to the 
highest pitch and very little would have led to an outburst of wild fanaticism, 
Moreover, M. Friedrich, the titular Minister-President, had become in the minds 
of the vast majority of the Hungarian people the symbol of this reaction against 
Jewish and Communist influence and anything that had the appearance of attack- 
ing or weakening his position was liable to be misinterpreted and to arouse an 
outburst of unreflecting, but none the less dangerous, chauvinism. 

Another element in the situation, which had to be taken seriously into account, 
was the attitude of M. Friedrich, as expressed in the course of an interview which 
I had with him immediately on my arrival in Budapest. M. Friedrich asserted that 
during the three months for which his Government retained office, the whole 
country had rallied almost unanimously to his banner; the different Christian 
parties had fused together into a solid block which stood behind him. Personally 
he was ready to do his best to meet the desires of the Entente, but he was no longer 
a free agent, as he had been when he assumed power, but merely the trusted spokes- 
man of the Christian National Block. He had already gone as far as possible in 
broadening the basis of his Government, but any attempt, even if made by himself, 
to introduce a Social-Democrat or a Jew, or any individual even remotely con- 
nected in the popular mind with the Communist regime was foredoomed to 
failure. His followers simply would not hear of it, and his action must be guided 
by their will. If amalgamation with the Extreme Left were contemplated, then he 
preferred to hand over the Government of the country to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, failing which he would go into opposition to any Government which might 
take office, and the whole Christian National Block would follow him. Lastly; 
M. Friedrich sought to impress upon me the magnitude of the service which he had 

Excerpts from the following report are printed by F. Deik, op. cit., pp, 531-8, 
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rendered to the Entente by refusing repeated and tempting offers of direct 
negotiation with Roumania and hinted that any other Government but his was 
likely to succumb to them. 

It was, therefore, necessary to move carefully and to work so that the country 
gradually awoke to the fact that the wishes of the Entente were not directed against 
the feelings of the Hungarian people, but were solely intended that those sections 
of the Hungarian people who were classed together as enemies of the State should 
not suffer injustice when the elections came to be held. 

But it was immediately clear to me that nothing effective could be done so long 
as the dead-weight of the Roumanian occupation lay upon the country. One after 
the other, leading Hungarians of independent views, said the same thing to me — 
that it was useless to try to modify or reconstruct the Friedrich Government while 
the Roumanian occupation continued. To do so would inevitably involve dis- 
turbance and possibly worse, while, if a new Government resulted, which was in 
itself doubtful, that Government would lose its authority in a day, once it were seen 
that the Roumanians still remained. Moreover, it was obviously impossible to hold 
proper elections in any district still occupied by foreign troops. I had, therefore, 
no hesitation from the outset in urging the earliest possible withdrawal of the 
Roumanian troops upon the Roumanian authorities in Budapest. It was true that 
this involved a certain risk. In the unoccupied provinces, and to some extent in 
Budapest itself, there was much wild talk about the fate in store for the Com- 
munists and Jews, and in the capital the Jewish and Social-Democratic sections 
of the people looked forward with great anxiety to the day when the Roumanians 
would leave and Horthy’s ‘White’ army come in. On the other hand the organiza- 
tion of the gendarmerie and the police was under the supervision of the Inter- 
Allied Mission of Generals, who were sufficiently confident of the behaviour of 
these forces to confirm my intention to take the risk. There remained Horthy’s 
army. Admiral Horthy came to see me at my request from his headquarters and 
in the course of a long conversation, I became convinced of his sincerity and 
patriotism, and above all of his complete recognition of the fact that it would be 
fatal for Hungary if disorders or abuses followed on the arrival of his troops in 
Budapest. 

In taking this decision, I realized that I was throwing away the best lever with 
which to secure the withdrawal of M. Friedrich, for I could have used the depar- 
ture of the Roumanians as a bargain and I could have easily brought about a 
change of Government. But I felt the gravest objections to putting the Roumanians 
in any way into a position which would enable them to say that their stay in 
Hungary was undertaken or prolonged at the request of the Allies. It would have 
been fatal to put the Allies under any obligation to Roumania. I, therefore, 
steadily pressed for their immediate evacuation. 

Meanwhile, as it became clearer that the Roumanians were really going, the 
attitude of M. Friedrich and his immediate supporters stiffened. More than once 
I received assurances that once the departure of the Roumanians was definite he 
would be prepared to meet the wishes of the Allies in every way, and resign his 
office. But with that departure there came an instantaneous change which, with 
the experience that I had acquired of M. Friedrich’s character and political tactics, 
caused me no surprise. There was now, according to M. Friedrich, no reason why 
he should not remain in office, as desired by practically the whole country, and 
although the Allies certainly wanted peace, Hungary could quite well get along 
without it. Fortunately there were in Hungary people of wider political experience 
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and M. Friedrich was gradually forced to see that he musl make an attempt to 
meet the wishes of the Allies. I cannot say that the attempt was undertaken very 
whole-heartedly. It ended with an invitation to the actual party leaders, sent on 
by M. Friedrich without my knowledge, to meet at ray house in a conference, 
which was so arranged as to lead inevitably to a deadlock. M. Friedrich would 
then have been able to turn to me and say that I myself was a witness of how his 
best efforts were useless and that the only chance for the country was to retain a 
Government which represented 8o or go per cent of the population. This Con- 
ference was to meet at 5 p.m. on Nov. i8th. To checkmate this manoeuvre, I 
invited about 40 of the leading Hungarians to meet me informally at 3 p.m. on the 
same day, in order that I might put before them the situation in Hungary as I saw 
it. The Friedrich Party came to this meeting with the definite decision that 
M. Friedrich must remain Minister-President, or the whole Christian National 
Block would go into opposition. I spoke very plainly, and at least made the Fried- 
rich party see that Hungary must have peace. I then left those present to discuss 
the position amongst themselves. The discussion lasted till late in the evening and 
swallowed up the proposed inter-party conference which M. Friedrich had called 
together. The position that evening was that Count Apponyi, nominated by the 
Extreme Left Social-Democratic Wing, was generally accepted by all parties 
outside the Christian National Block as the man who should form a Coalition 
Government corresponding to the wishes of the Allies. Even in the Christian 
National Block a large number of leading men were prepared to accept Count 
Apponyi, but the party as a whole insisted that if it was really impossible to keep 
M. Friedrich as their leader, the new Minister-President must at least come from 
the party. The Conference was resumed at my house next day and resulted in the 
agreement of all parties to accept M. Huszar, Minister of Education in the Fried- 
rich Goverpment, as Minister-President, provided that he could form a Govern- 
ment of all parties which would be acceptable to the country and agreeable to the 
Allies. 

The hope and expectation of M. Friedrich and his immediate adherents was that 
the task would prove impossible, and would break M. Huszar’s political neck, for 
he was by far M. Friedrich’s most dangerous competitor for leadership. His rivals 
counted, soundly enough, on the fact that the Social-Democrats, who would have 
come in almost without terms under Count Apponyi, would exact so high a price 
from M. Huszar that the Christian National Party would be bound to refuse to 
pay it. Moreover the five parties of the Left had formed themselves into a block 
and announced their intention of standing or falling as a whole. 

However, in the end M. Huszar succeeded, although his negotiations were 
almost ruined at the last moment. The Social Democrats insisted that the port- 
folio of Justice must be given to M. Barezy, a former Burgomaster of Budapest, 
a leader of the Liberal Democratic Party, and a representative of M. Vaszonyi, 
the Jewish leader, who had left the country. Such a nomination aroused a storm 
in the Christian National Block — indeed a week earlier it would have been un- 
thinkable — and the whole fabric threatened to collapse. M. Huszar came to me 
in despair and I at once gave him a letter congratulating him on his success in 
bringing all parties together, and especially on the appointment of a member of 
the Democratic Party as Minister of Justice. No better guarantee could be given 
to the Allies of the genuine intentions of M. Huszar to meet their wishes. I added 
a warning to the Democratic Party that their integrity and impartiality would be 
measured in the eyes of the world by their administration of this high office, whose 
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function it was to tiy those who had robbed and murdered in the limes of the 
Communist Goveinment. Armed with this letter M. Huszar brought his party to 
heel at once and was able to bring home to the parties of the Left the serious re- 
sponsibility that lay upon them to see that the Ministry of Justice was administered 
with absolute impartiality. Even this concession, however, did not completely 
satisfy the Social Democratic Party, which bluffed up to the last moment and only 
withdrew its exorbitant demands when informed by M. Pluszar that I had set 
a time limit for the formation of the concentration Government. Both parties were 
likewise aware that I should not have hesitated to make it known both to the 
Supreme Council and to public opinion where the responsibility lay if the negotia- 
tions had broken down. 

M. Karl Huszar is still young, barely 40, I think, the son of very poor parents, 
and himself a village school teacher. He entered Hungarian political life as early 
as he could and has consistently upheld Democratic views and fought for the 
betterment of the working classes. His personal honesty is above suspicion and he 
enjoys respect among all political parties. He has great energy and force of 
character and is well fitted to lead Hungary through this troubled stage of its 
existence. 

I think I should also place on record the fact that the final assent of all Hun- 
garians to a Coalition Government was due more than anything else to the wisdom 
and influence of two men whose names would rather suggest reaction — Count 
Apponyi and Admiral Horthy. 

Count Apponyi, who had withdrawn altogether from the political arena and 
was living in retirement on his estate near Pressburg, came to Budapest at my 
request. His arrival was the signal for a remarkable demonstration in the whole 
Hungarian press, which voiced the general feeling which was noticeable every- 
where that, now that Count Apponyi had come, the solution would be found. By 
the irony of circumstances. Count Apponyi, who has never yet been Minister- 
President of Hungary, was proposed for this office on this occasion by his consistent 
and most bitter opponents, the Social-Democrats — a striking testimony to their 
belief in his honesty and patriotism — and rejected by the Christian National Block, 
of whose policy he had been the accepted life-long exponent. Working solely for 
what he believed to be the interests of his country, Count Apponyi banished all 
personal feeling and it was his influence used on every party that more than any- 
thing else enabled M. Huszar to amalgamate the various resisting elements. 

Admiral Horthy not only in every particular carried out the assurances that he 
gave me on the occasion of my first interview with him, but ever since his arrival 
with his troops in Budapest on the day the Roumanians left he showed himself the 
leader of an army which is really national and a servant of the State, and used his 
full influence, at the moment greater than that of any man in the country, to make 
all Hungarians see that the only possible course for Hungary is to meet the wishes 
of the Allies. The extraordinary smoothness and absence of disorder which marked 
the departure of the Roumanians and the entrance of the Hungarians was due 
very largely to the arrangements carefully worked out by the Intcr-Allied Mission 
of Generals and Admiral Troubridge with Admiral Horthy’s staff, but most of 
all to the complete hold which Admiral Horthy had over the forces under his 
command. 

Two days before the Roumanian departure some of the Social-Democratic and 
Jewish leaders came to me, to announce that they themselves intended to leave the 
city, as they would certainly be arrested when the ‘White’ troops came in, and 
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they told me that the feeling in the Jewish and working-class section of the popula- 
tion was one of the greatest anxiety. I pointed out that for them to go at such a 
moment would be a grave political error from their point of view; I said that I 
personally had the fullest confidence in Admiral Horthy’s sincerity and in his 
power over his troops and thus persuaded these gentlemen to remain. I myself 
spent the whole of the afternoon of the transitional period in the Jewish quarter 
and I cannot imagine anything more normal or more peaceful, or more evident of 
confidence. It is true that there were one or two arrests of prominent people, but 
these were carried out by subordinates without orders from, or the knowledge of, 
the Government; and, immediately on my representation, and in some cases 
before, the victims were released. 

The Government as now constituted is really representative of Hungarian 
opinion — in fact the left wing is proportionately more strongly represented in the 
Cabinet than its power in the country justifies — but the complete realisation of the 
necessity for peace and the preliminary necessity to meet the wishes of the Allies 
has made possible the fusion, temporary though it be, of political opposites, the 
thought of which six weeks ago would have aroused utter incredulity in the minds 
of nearly every Hungarian. 

I should like to testify to the extraordinary respect and attention which was paid 
to me personally by all tlie Hungarians, as well as by tlieir Press. Even those who 
were hardest to convince and most profoundly disagreed with the object for which 
I was sent to Budapest, were agreed that my Mission served no personal end but 
was simply carrying out its duty as impartially as it could, and I received the most 
loyal assistance from nearly everyone. 

I am also much indebted to the support and assistance of Admiral Troubridge 
and of the Inter-Allied Mission of Generals. I not only have to thank them for their 
great and ready help in all personal and departmental difficulties, but also for the 
fact that their influence was directed throughout to support my mission and to 
convince the Hungarians that the Allies were completely in unison. 

But the real reason why my mission achieved its object was because the Hun- 
garians themselves wished it to do so. During the time I spent at Budapest I heard 
the views of Hungarians of every shade of opinion, stated, I must admit, with great 
moderation. They realise that though they can claim, with justice, to be a great 
and civilised race, they allowed their foreign policy to be controlled in another, 
and to them a foreign, capital, and largely by reason of that now find themselves 
deprived of large territories where, whatever their political behaviour towards 
their non-Magyar fellow nationals, they had built up a culture and a civilisation 
which, it is difilcult to deny, stands far higher than that of the neighbouring States, 
whose conduct has been in many respects deplorable. 

They recognise, I think, the broad justice of the inclusion of peoples of one com- 
mon stock in one State, but they feel that the Allies have, inevitably perhaps but 
unfortunately for Hungary, only heard one side of the case and have, in doubt- 
ful instances, naturally given the benefit to those who fought on their side. More- 
over the Hungarians plead for consideration of geographical and economic, as well 
as of purely national, factors. 

The Allies certainly intend to be as just to their late enemies as to themselves, 
and to see that the small States, aggrandised through the war, do not, by abuse 
and oppression, cause the world to feel that the result of the war has after all only 
been to substitute one unrighteous system for another and to sow the seeds of 
inevitable future conflicts. It is because my experience in Hungary makes me feel 
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that there is a serious danger of this occurring and being aggiavaled by a rupture 
of old economic ties and commercial relations, which affects the private citizen far 
more intimately than great political changes, that I venture to close my report with 
some observations on what is happening on the borders of Hungary and on the 
position of that country in general. 

It is impossible to see a higher civilisation hopelessly mishandled by those who 
are still learners in the art of Government, without some sympathy for the victims 
and without some compunction for one’s own share in what is happening. For 
instance, it seems unnecessary and uncivilised, and, I think, illegal, for the 
Roumanians to call for an oath of allegiance from university professors whose town 
and Univeisity have not yet been definitely handed over to them. But this is what 
the Roumanians did in the University of Kolosvar in May last. The professors very 
rightly said that they were still Hungarian subjects and could not consider them- 
selves released from their duties as such until the Peace Treaty had definitely 
allocated Kolosvar to Roumania. The Roumanian answer was to turn the pro- 
fessors out of their posts, out of their houses, and to force them to work as labourers, 
to keep body and soul together. One distinguished Professor of Geography, who 
has a world-wide reputation, was forced to hoe potatoes for a living and he gave 
his lectures to four pupils who hoed the rows on each side of him. He was then 
arrested, put in prison and made to clean the latrines. He was finally allowed to 
leave with his family in a cattle truck, but at the sacrifice of his personal possessions 
and of the fruits of his whole scientific life. 

Another distinguished professor, over 70 years of age and an invalid, was 
arrested on an unfounded charge of Bolshevism, beaten, and put in prison, where 
he still remains. 

Officers of the Hungarian army have been carried off in numbers for enquiry 
as to their behaviour during the Communist regime, and are confined in filthy 
barracks, doing manual work, under-fed, unpaid, with no clothes save those they 
have on, cut off from all outside communication. And so it goes on. 

It is difficult to believe that the cause of Roumania is helped by this sort of thing. 

In the territories occupied by the Serb-Groat-Slovene troops abuses of all sorts 
are committed and it is credibly reported that the country is being stripped bare 
where it is being evacuated. I have already reported the instance of the un- 
fortunate land-owner who was shot dead with his small child and whose wife was 
seriously injured, simply because they happened to live in a house the contents of 
which appealed to the covetousness of the Serbian soldiers. In justice to the 
Serbians it must be added that the complaints about such abuses are directed far 
less against the authorities and forces of the old kingdom than against the new and 
imperfectly disciplined levies from the Serb, Groat and Slovene population of the 
absorbed territories. 

In the district in the occupation of the Gzechs there is a home of the Archduke 
Joseph. It is true that he is an Archduke and a Habsburg, but he can not help 
either of these things, and he paid for this home 24 years ago out of his private funds 
and has spent the greater part of his life there. The Gzechs continue to take away 
his private property in the house and are now proposing to sell by auction the 
wedding dress of his wife — a gift from the Empress Elizabeth whose wedding dress 
it had also been — and all her private family letters. The Church lands of the 
Archbishopric of Esztergom, now in Gzecho-Slovakia, have been taken from the 
Hungarian ecclesiastical authorities, and the educational and humanitarian 
institutions which existed on the revenues of those properties have been ruined. 



This form of ignoble persecution is unfortunately all too typical of the Allies 
whom we have made independent States. 

It is for these and similar reasons that I have urged that Inter-Allied Com- 
missions should be sent to see what is really happening in these lands which may 
eventually fall definitely to the lot of Roumania, Serbia, or Gzecho-Slovakia, but are 
now suffering the fate of a village in debatable ground in Macedonia. It might be 
argued that the Allies cannot insist on sending a Commission into regions which 
have been definitely assigned to those countries, but I venture to observe that where 
there is evidence that the authorities of those countries are anticipating and abusing 
the rights which the final Treaty of Peace may give them, the Allies owe it to 
themselves to see that their good name is not brought into disrepute. The danger 
of this is, unfortunately, serious and growing. In fact in my humble opinion there 
should be a Central High Commission for all these countries with real powers of 
inspection, and full authority to check abuses and outrage. 

Hungary is dying for lack of coal and wood — the latter both for fuel and for pit 
props. About September 34th General Serbescu, on behalf of the Roumanian 
military authorities, made a formal agreement with the Hungarian Government 
whereby all locomotives and wagons that were taken from Hungary after 8 a.m. 
on September 36th were to be returned at once. The number of wagons still owing 
under this formal agreement is about 11,000. Budapest is faced with complete 
disaster unless it can get coal to run the trams, lighting, gas works, mills, hospitals, 
and municipal administration, and heating of all private houses. The Czecho- 
slovak Government have agreed to allow Hungary 60 wagons of coal a day, if 
Hungary will lend them 3,000 wagons for a year. The Hungarians have not got 
these wagons and asked the Roumanians to let them have 5,000 out of the 11,000 
which they admittedly owe. Nothing is done and there is no machinery which can 
effect the urgent and direct action which alone can save the situation. Again there 
is a definite agreement in operation between the Hungarian and Czecho-Slovak 
Governments by which the latter have undertaken the continuous supply of wood 
for fuel and pit props. Quite suddenly, without reason given, the Gzecho-Slovaks 
have cut off the provision of this wood with the result that even the Budapest 
bakeries will have to cease work, owing to lack of fuel. Here again there is nobody 
that can enforce the maintenance of formal obligations. It would be easy to 
multiply instances of the selfish and callous policy pursued by these newly created 
States, but what I wish to bring out is that the final result will inevitably be that 
the Great Powers, not only for humanity, but in order to prevent a recurrence of 
chaos in Europe, will be obliged to provide remedies out of their own resources at 
an infinitely greater cost and when bitter experience has so driven home to those 
who have suffered the futility of trust and confidence in the Allies that no amount 
of eleventh hour charity will restore that political balance which can alone be a 
guarantee for the peace of Europe. 

Perhaps the best instance, and one where there is still time to act, of the desira- 
bility of strong Allied action lies in the duty of finding a successor to carry on the 
water control system of the Hungarian plain. A glance at the map will show that 
the whole of Hungary, ringed round by the Carpathians, is one geographical unit. 
The Hungarians have worked out a scientific, efficient, and elaborate control of 
their water-ways — their knowledge of this subject is probably the highest in 
Europe — ^but if each of the new States is to be left to follow its own sweet will in the 
territories which it has acquired, great economic harm will result, not only to the 
whole geographic system, but to the individual State. I venture to think that as 
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soon as possible some inleinational body should be insllLuLed which, basing itself 
on the labours of the Hungarian Government, should provide a permanent and 
impartial control of all this water system, directed to the interests of all the 
countries concerned. 

In conclusion I ventute to submit, on the direct experience that I have now 
been privileged to have of Hungary and to some extent of Austria, that any idea 
of immediate payments on account of reparation from those countries must be 
abandoned. On the contrary, if we are not to condemn millions of human beings 
to misery and starvation, if we are not to be responsible for a catastrophe almost 
as great, and in its ultimate consequences possibly even greater, than the war itself, 
so far from exacting reparation, we have to find funds to keep Austria and Hungary 
alive. I should be the last to deny that this can be exaggerated. There is a feeling 
of helplessness in both countries which leads them to expect everything and to feel 
incapable of doing anything for themselves. But their financial situation and 
their losses through the war are such that unless they gel some measure of imme- 
diate help they will inevitably collapse into utter ruin and despair. It is one more 
instance of the creditors of a bankrupt having to decide whether they should cut 
their losses or take over control thenaselves and put in more money in order to 
recover, in time, what they have originally risked. 

Moreover, if the t;v'0 countries feel that they have been able, through the help 
of the Allies, to avert the complete breakdown of their material and economic 
existence and to gain a foothold on the arduous path of reconstruction much will 
be done to diminish the likelihood of Austria seeking union with Germany as her 
one remaining chance of salvation, and to strengthen the Hungarians in their 
resolve to abjure for ever the German connection against which they have fretted 
for so many generations and from which they hope that they have now been finally 
released. 

I can only say that both Austria and Hungary long for strict Allied control, so 
long as it is designed to help them to live, and that the neighbouring States, our 
present Allies, need firm supervision and guidance to make them fit to enjoy the 
inheritance which has fallen to them through our sacrifice and effort. 

I have the honour, etc. 

George R. Clerk. 


Appendix B to No. 33“ 

December i, 1919. 

General Bandhoitz, Budapest, 

Rush. 

Please deliver following message, textually, from M, Clemenceau, President of 
the Peace Conference, to Mr. Huszar, President of the Council of Ministers of 
Plungary. Quote. 

The Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers, after information 
received from Sir George Clerk, its Delegate at Budapest, decided to invite the 
Hungarian Government to send Delegates to Neuilly (Chiteau de Madrid) 
supplied with the necessary powers to conclude peace with the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

” A text of the telegram in this appendix is printed in The Hungarian Peace Negotiations 
(Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Budapest, igai), vol. i, p. vii. 
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Consequently, the Hungarian Government is requested to despatch its delegates 
to Neuilly without further delay. G. Glemcnceau. Unquote. 

Polk, Ammission. 


Appendix C to No. 33 

Gommander’-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

General Staff. 5505. 

G.H.Q^.,Movember sy, igig. 

From: Marshal Foch. 

To; President Clemenceau. 

From information sent from Bei'lin by Generals Nollet and Dupont or collected 
in the neutral zone by General Degoutte, it appears that the military situation of 
Germany at the present time is as follows : 

Germany has organized two armies: 

(A) One comprising: 

The Reichswehr, about ...... 320,000 men 

The remnants of the former army, about . . . 80,000 ,, 

The volunteer Corps, about ...... 30,000 „ 

Making a total of about ..... 430,000 men 

These formations are under the Minister of War. Their existence is admitted by 
the German Government which intimates that it will disband the remnants of the 
former army and the volunteer corps and gradually reduce the Reichswehr to the 
effectives provided for by the Peace Treaty. 

That is the official army. 

Besides this official army, there is also in preparation a veritable reserve con- 
stituted by the Zeitfreiwillige (voluntary time enlistments) of which a census is 
taken, who are subject to call and to military training, having their own arms and 
ammunition depots. 

These men are carefully recruited from among those having Monarchist or pan- 
German tendencies. Their effectives are rapidly increasing. To each formation of 
Reichswehr corresponds a Zeitfreiwillige formation. 

(B) The other, comprising: 

Permanent formations of from 600 to 1,200 men dis- 
tributed among the important localities. Recruited 
Police Detachments from among the former officers or non-commissioned 
(Sicherheitspolizei) officers who may pass in or out of the Reichswehr and 
I who are provided with all the engines of war (guns, 
\ airplanes, machine guns, grenades). 

( A kind of national guard. A census is taken of the 
men; they are drilled periodically, and have their 
depots of arms and munitions. 

These formations, whose effectives are unknown, but continue to increase, are 
commanded and administered by a staff composed of officers and non-commissioned 
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officers of the former army and having an organization similar to that of an army 
corps, division or regiment. 

They aie under the orders of the Ministry of the Interior. 

That is the unofficial army, the dissimulated army. 

The German Government admits its existence but pretends that it is only a 
matter of measures taken for the maintenance of order. 

It may be clearly seen from the above that Germany has begun to form a 
military organization absolutely contrary to the military clauses of the Treaty. 
General Degoutte having pointed out to me the existence in neutral zone (Frank- 
fort, Hanau, Hamburg) of certain staffs and depots of arms and munitions not 
provided for by the clauses of the Armistice, I directed him to demand from the 
German Command the immediate withdrawal of these staffs or depots. But it is 
not possible before the coming into force of the Treaty to impose upon the German 
Government the suppression of the military organization which it is forming. 

However, it seems necessary to keep the Supreme Council informed of the 
situation above set forth and to advise the German Government that all the 
military provisions which it has taken, contrary to the clauses of the Treaty, must 
be revoked without delay upon the coming into force of the Treaty. 

F. Fogh. 


Appendix D to No. 33 
Proposed Note to the German Government 

According to corroborative information received up to the present time, the 
German Government has been preparing and has realized considerable develop- 
ment in its military forces for some time back. 

Apart from the Reichswehr, it has organized permanent forces which are 
designated as Sicherheitspolizei and which have all the characteristics and value 
of chosen troops. 

These forces are commanded and administered by Staffs constituted from a 
military personnel. These formations, although attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, have characteristics which deny their avowed purpose as police forces, 
and their development is in contradiction with Article 162 of the Treaty. 

Furthermore, under the name of ZeitfreiwiUige and Einwohnerwehr, Germany 
is forming a reserve force, subject to call and military drill, having at their disposi- 
tion munitions and arms depots. These organizations are contrary to the military 
clauses in general and, in particular, to Article 178 of the Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Governments point out at this time that these 
provisions, adopted in contradiction with the spirit and terms of the Treaty, might 
be interpreted as an intention on the part of the German Government to not 
comply with the Treaty. Consequently, they invite the German Government to 
annul the above indicated measures at once or, in any event, that upon the entry 
into force of the Treaty: 

— all forces, so-called police, be carried in the effectives provided for by the 
Treaty, and in a constitution in conformity with their character of local or 
municipal police; 

— the staffs, aside from those provided for by the Treaty, be dissolved; 

— all reserve organizations be discontinued. 
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Commander-in-Ghiep of the Allied Armies. 

General Staff, 3rd Section. No. 5514. 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, Novettlbei s8, ’ig. 

From; Marshal Foch, 

To: President of Council. 

According to reports from General Etievant, the Russian Northwest Army, after 
the failure of its attempt against Petrograd, was repulsed in direction of Esthonia. 
Youdenitch wants to reorganize it. 

But the Esthonian Government seems unwilling to receive it, and wants to 
disarm it, and enlist the volunteers in its own army and dissolve the rest. 

This situation requires an immediate solution, as it can cause conflicts between 
Russians and Esthonians at any moment. 

General Etievant suggests, to this end, that the Entente intervene in order that 
the Esthonian Government receive the Youdenitch Army on its territory, and 
respect its autonomy, so as to enable this army to reorganize and reinforce itself 
with the Russian elements of the Bermont Army, which General Niessel can send to 
it, to receive the war material intended for it and, thus, to be put in a position to 
resume its operations against the ‘Red’ army. 

These suggestions seem acceptable, for it seems that the Entente cannot permit the 
nucleus of the Youdenitch Army [? to] be disbanded, without renouncing its prin- 
ciple [ric] instrument in Northern Russia against the Bolshevists. 

But the measures to be taken can only be determined on the spot. They imply 
the conclusion of agreements with the Baltic States — in particular with Esthonia — 
which a representative of the Entente, only, can successfully negotiate, as a com- 
pensation for the assistance lent to these states to liberate them from the Bolshevists 
and the Germans. 

General Niessel, on aceount of his present situation, seems to be the right man to 
be entrusted with this mission, when he has regulated the evacuation of the German 
troops. 

It is sufficient to give him the necessary instructions. 

If you share this point of view, I have the honour to ask you to kindly submit to 
the Supreme Council the following resolution ; 

‘The Allied and Associated Powers, with a view to continuing, as far as 
possible, to help the anti-Bolshevist forces, at present under the orders of General 
Youdenitch, and to facilitate the reorganization of these forces, direct General 
Niessel to intervene, in their name, with the Esthonian Government and with 
General Youdenitch, to the end of bringing about and facilitating the conclusion 
of the necessary agreements for the establisliment in Esthonia and the reorgani- 
zation of the Russian Northwest Armies.’ 

Foch. 
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Appendix G to No. 33 

Document i 

President of the German Peace Delegation. 

No. 53. PARIS, November 2y, 

From: Baron von Lersner. 

To: His Excellency, M. Glemencean. 

I have the honour to forward to you herewith a memorandum from the German 
Government concerning the Scapa Flow affair. 

Please accept, etc. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Document 2 

Memorandum concerning the scuttling of the German Battleships at Scapa Flow 

In a note of November i, the Allied and Associated Governments made the 
establishment of the first Protocol of deposit of ratification and, consequently, the 
going into force of the Peace Treaty, dependent upon the signature of a special 
Protocol regulating the execution of the clauses of the Armistice not yet fulfilled by 
the Germans. They inclosed in their note a draft of Protocol containing the 
enumeration of the clauses of the Armistice, which they consider as not yet 
executed.'^ As was already affirmed by Germany, in the conversation which 
incidentally took place on the subject, the German Government does not intend to 
oppose the establishment of such a Protocol, although it is bound to affirm with all 
its energy that if some conditions of the Armistice are not entirely executed, 
Germany is not responsible for it. The German Government also admits that the 
Protocol enumerates the obligations which remain to be fulfilled by Germany. 
Verbal negotiations will be necessary to specify to what extent the enumeration 
contained in the Protocol conforms to the truth and to settle the question of 
juridical consequences which would eventually result from the non-execution of 
the obligations which have not yet been fulfilled. On the other hand, in con- 
formity with the agreement made in the course of the conversation which took 
place on the subject, it is necessary to set forth, from now on, the point of view of 
the German Government on one of the questions contained in the Protocol and, 
in particular, on the question of the scuttling of the German battleships at Scapa 
Flow: in fact, it is considered on the German side that this question cannot be 
dealt with from the point of view of the non-execution of the clauses of the Armis- 
tice; therefore, a special discussion on this subject is necessary at first. 

In a note of June 25th the Allied and Associated Governments mentioned the 
scuttling of the German ships at Scapa Flow as a violation of Article[s] 23 and 3 1 of 
the Armistice, for which the German Government should be made responsible. At 
the same time, referring to Articles 40 and 41 of the Hague regulations on the laws 
of war on land, they reserve the right to require a reparation for the damage 
suffered by them. The German Government, in answer to this note, refrained 
from setting forth its juridical point of view, because the accurate information on 
this incident promised to the German Armistice Commission by the British 

See No. 10, appendices B and C. 



Admiralty had not yet reached it, and because sufficient information was lacking 
on the accuracy of these faets. Consequently, the German reply of June 28th was 
limited to establishing that the scuttling of the ships had been executed by Admiral 
von Reuter and by his subordinates unknown to all German civilian and military 
authorities. In its subsequent note of September 3rd, the German Government 
also abstained from judging the incident from a juridical point of view; this note, 
in fact, aimed to obtain the liberation of the crews of the ships held as prisoners of 
war. Now, the Allied and Associated Governments, again referring to Articles 23 
and 3 1 of the Armistice Convention, in reality, pretend to obtain a reparation for 
the damage, which is supposed to have been caused by the scuttling; they require 
that Germany comply with demands of an extraordinary importance. On account 
of these conditions, it is necessary to make the following remarks : with regard to 
Article 31 of the Armistice Convention, the German Government thinks that this 
provision, which forbids the destruction of ships or material before the evacuation, 
delivery or restoration, docs not cover the case considered. The note of November 
1st discovers in Article 23 of the Armistice Convention the obligation for Germany 
to maintain, in good condition, the ships conducted to the Allied ports, on the 
ground that these ships were destined to be subsequently surrendered. This 
interpretation of Article 23 cannot be admitted. The Armistice Convention con- 
tains no provision concerning the fate of the ships. The fact that the latter were 
preferably (or originally, in German: in erster Linie) to be held in neutral ports and 
that the German crews were to remain on board, rather proves that the fate of the 
ships was not intended to be regulated by the Armisdce Convention. From the 
German point of view, the internment should not be considered as the preliminary 
of a definite surrender. The First Lord of the British Admiralty himself. Long, 
several times distinguished very plainly between internment and surrender, 
according to the meaning of this word in the Armistice Convention. Consequently, 
the German Government had fulfilled the obligations resulting from Article 23, 
since it had sent its ships to the Firth of Forth within a period of seven days. Thus, 
the aim of Article 22, which was to render impossible the resumption of hostilities 
by the German Navy during the Armistice, was attained. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the German Government, the question of the 
interpretation of Article 3123 [«c] of the Armistice Convention, as well as the 
questions as to whether the scuttling of the ships is in contradiction with any 
stipulation of the Armistice Convention, does not need to be discussed. Similarly, 
the German Government is of the opinion that the point is not whether the scuttling 
caused a damage, or not, to the Allied and Associated Powers. The decisive 
element in the appreciation of this incident is the fact that the scuttling of the 
ships must not be put down to the attitude of the German Government but to the 
attitude of the Aided and Associated Governments. In fact, in contradiction with 
the provisions of Article 23 of the Armistice Convention, the Allied and Associated 
Governments interned the German battleships not in a neutral port but in an 
enemy port. According to the inquiries made on the German side, they did not 
even try to intern the said ships in the neutral ports which were qualified to be 
chosen, in particular in Dutch or Scandinavian ports. During the negotiations for 
the prolongation of the Armistice, at Treves, on January 15, the Germans already 
protested against this fact. This protest, although several times repeated, remained 
without an answer. But, as the internment took place in a British Port, the Allied 
and Associated Governments should have at least organized it in such a way as to 
correspond to the internment in a neutral port. Instead of that, the crews, in spite 



of reiterated protests, were treated like prisoners of war. Wireless relations with 
their country were forbidden them; they were even forbidden to use, although 
they requested it, their wireless receiver, in order to listen to the radiograms of the 
press; they only received mail once a week. Censure was so strict that three weeks, 
at least, elapsed before news could reach them. At the time of the scuttling, the 
last mail steamer had arrived a week previous ; the mail B 98 only arrived [after 
the scuttling]. Now, the interruption of relations between the crews and their 
country resulted in that, in those unfortunate days. Admiral von Reuter was led to 
suppose that the Armistice expired on June 2 r st at 1 2 .00. The details of the facts were 
already set forth in the German note of September 3rd, according to authentic decla- 
rations of the Admiral which reached Germany on that date . According to the terms 
of these declarations, the supposition made by the Admiral was caused by the news 
published by the English papers, to which he had recourse for his information. A 
copy will be found in the Annex of the news published in the Times of June 1 6th 
and 1 7th’^ ; the first of these advices reached Admiral von Reuter the day before the 
scuttling, the second reached him on the day of the scuttling itself. It appears from 
these facts that the Admiral did not know that the remittance of the ultimatum of 
the Allied and Associated Powers had been delayed from June i6th, 12.00 o’clock, 
to June 1 6th, 7.00 p.m. Therefore, it is established that Admiral von Reuter, 
during the stay of his ships at Scapa Flow, was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
German Government; for this reason, any responsibility of the German Govern- 
ment for the actions of the Admiral is, at first sight, out of the question. The 
responsibility of the State for the action of its agents implies, in fact, that the said 
agents obey the orders of the State. The Fatherland is not responsible for the 
orders given by a military chief, prisoner of war, neither towards the State in 
which he is residing, nor towards any third person. On the other hand, it is 
ascertained that the treatment inflicted upon the Admiral by the British authorities 
and, particularly, the interruption of the communications between him and the 
Fatherland (as circumstances which ought to be considered as the real cause of the 
scuttling) were contrary to the stipulations of the Armistice Convention. A State is 
not c[ualified to ask another State for a reparation for a damage due to the violation 
of a Treaty by the applicant State, and which the other State was not in the 
position to prevent, for the very reason that the Treaty had been violated. 

Therefore, as such an agi'eement would not be justified, the Gei'man Govern- 
ment is obliged to refuse to agree in any way to execute obligations which might be 
imposed on it on account of the scuttling of the German battleships. However, in 
case the Allied and Associated Governments should not admit this point of view, 
and in order not to delay by a debate of this kind the going into force of the Treaty, 
which it also earnestly desires, the German Government proposes to submit this 
affair to the permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. The Court of Arbi- 
tration should decide first, whether the German Government is responsible for 
the scuttling of the ships; in case this question should be affirmatively settled, the 
Court of Arbitration would have to appraise the damage which resulted to the 
Allied and Associated Powers from the scuttling itself, and to say how Germany 
can repair it. 

*3 Not included in original of this appendix. 
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Appendix H to No. 33 

"Si 

President of the German Peace Delegation. 

No. 54. PARIS, Nommber 57, igiQ. 

From: Baron von Lersner. 

To : President Glemenceau. 

Replying to your note dated November 15, which reached me on November 2 1, re- 
lative to the repatriation of the German war prisoners in France, I have the honour, 
by order of my Government, to communicate the following to your Excellency : 

(isl) The French Government affirms that it has never promised anything 
further than the execution of the clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

Doubtless the French Government has forgotten the official declaration which 
was published by the Havas Agency on August 29, 1919. That declaration was 
drawn up as follows : 

‘With a view to diminishing the sufferings, caused by the war, as rapidly as 
possible, the Allied and Associated Powers have decided to ignore the ratification 
date of the Peace Treaty with Germany when treating the repatriation of German 
prisoners. 

‘The repatriation operations will commence immediately, and will be conducted 
under the auspices of an Interallied Commission, to which will be added a German 
representative upon the entry into force of the Treaty. The Allied and Associated 
Powers desire it to be fully understood that the continuation of this policy of 
favour, offering such great advantages to the German soldiers, will depend upon 
the accomplishment, by the German Government and the German people, of all 
the obligations incumbent upon them.’ 

[? (2nd)] The French Government does not affirm that this promise was withdrawn 
because the German Government and the German people have not accomplished 
the obligations incumbent upon them. Such a withdrawal should at least have 
been communicated to the German Government. 

The French Government simply denies having made any promise whatever. 
This contradictory attitude is the more incomprehensible in that the statement of 
August 29 was not a spontaneous concession made from reasons of humanity, but 
more the counterpart of concessions to which the French Government had in- 
fluenced the German Government by promising a favourable attitude in treating 
the question of the prisoners of war. 

The questions at issue at that time were, on one hand, the delivery of coal, and 
on the other, the case of Sgt. Mannheim:’® 

(ist) At the time of the Paris negotiations concerning the deliveries of coal to 
France, a statement was made to the German representative on August 22, intima- 
ting that Germany could not expect the fulfilment of her desires in the question of 
war prisoners except upon the commencement of coal deliveries : on the contrary, 
as soon as deliveries of coal would have been commenced the Entente would accord 
a generous treatment of the question; 

(2nd) Relative to the case of Sgt. Mannheim, the German Government had 
refused to pay the fine of about a million francs imposed upon the city of Berlin 

Gf. Vol. I, No. 45, minute 2. 

On July II, 1919, Sgt. Mannheim of the French Army had been attacked and killed 
in the streets of Berlin. The French Government demanded exemplary reparation for this 
incident. 





under threat of military penalties. From an authorized French source the German 
Government was informed that the question might be settled in a friendly manner ; 
in that case, Marshal Foch would use his influence to effect as prompt a repatria- 
tion as possible of the German war prisoners. 

At Paris, as well, the Mannheim case was at the same time treated in conjunction 
with the war prisoners question. When, on August 26th, the German representa- 
tive, after having promised an immediate commencement of coal deliveries, 
expressed a desire to base the early repatriation of the war prisoners upon the 
promise which had been made during negotiations, satisfactory assurances were 
given him, and it was added that the President of the Council, M. Glemenceau, 
would write to him on this matter within a short time. But, at the same time, the 
French representative requested an intervention for the payment of the fine of a 
million francs imposed concerning the Mannheim case, stating that the settlement 
of that matter was an important item with the President of the Council. 

At that time it was agreed in Berlin to place one million francs at the disposal of 
the French Government for the Red Gross, in order that, within one week after the 
payment of this sum, the Commission, provided for by Article 215 of the Peace 
Treaty to regulate the repatriation of war prisoners, might convene, and that 
proper announcement might be made by the Havas Agency. 

As the installation of the Commission progressed slowly, and as the German repre- 
sentatives in Paris insisted upon the keeping of the promise, he [ric] was informed, 
on September q 8, that the war prisoner question had been regulated: henceforth 
transportations destined for Germany were to continue without interruption. In 
the first place, all the prisoners detained in England would be repatriated, then 
those in America, and lastly those who were detained in France. In the opinion of 
the President of the Council, M. Glemenceau, the Franco-German negotiations 
concerning these transportations were useless. 

The French Government, therefore, cannot deny that Germany, several months 
ago, by agreeing to important sacrifices, obtained a formal promise that the 
repatriation of the war prisoners would not be delayed until a time fixed by the 
Peace Treaty, and that, on the contrary, this repatriation would begin without delay. 

In the Government’s note dated November 15th, not only is the obligation of the 
French Government to repatriate the war prisoners without delay contested, but the 
note exposes in detail the reasons for which the French Government is not inclined 
to willingly commence this repatriation before the entry into force of the Treaty. 

This expose contains a list of all the grievances that the French Government 
formulates against the German Government, and it is on these prisoners of war 
that the French Government causes these grievances to fall. In contradiction with 
the principles of generosity and humanity continually affirmed by the French 
Government, it is the innocent who are forced to pay for the pretended discre- 
pancies of the German Government; as it is the innocent who are retained as 
hostages in order that the desire of the French Government may receive satisfaction. 

Such a policy should be the more severely condemned in that the information 
claiming that the German prisoners in France are well treated from both a 
material and moral point of view is unfortunately far from the truth. As in the 
past, they are submitted to the laws of war, applied with a pitiless severity. In 
many respects their clothing and nourishment are insufficient for the cold season, 
and the war prisoners are, in majority, still cut off from all communication with 
the mother country. 

On account of the situation so clearly established by the promise of the French 



Government, it appears superfluous to insist further concerning that part of the 
note. However, in order to dissipate any false impression, the German Govern- 
ment considers it proper to proffer the following remarks : 

(ist) The German Government did not refuse, as the note inclines to establish, 
to comply with the consequences involving from the fact that it affixed its signature 
to the Peace Treaty, which provides for the delivery of persons accused of having 
violated the laws of war. Fully recognizing the obligation resulting from the Treaty, 
the German Government called attention rather to the difficulties which oppose the 
execution of these clauses and, without submitting a formal proposal, requested the 
Allied and Associated Governments to study on their side how it would be pos- 
sible to reach, by some other means, the end which they are pursuing.'® More- 
over, the German Government made this effort before the note of the Allied and 
Associated Governments of the month of November had been received by it. 

(2nd) The note asks what the inhabitants of the devastated regions might think 
if the prisoners of war who are employed in the much needed cleaning up opera- 
tions cease their labours before the period fixed by the Peace Treaty and are 
authorized to leave France. 

The German Government does not believe that it can reply to that question in 
the sense intimated by the note. On the contrary, it is convinced that the French 
population has a great deal of sympathy for the war prisoners and, despite their 
own sufferings, would prefer to see the prisoners recover their liberty, rather than 
see them atone for acts for which they are in no wise responsible by performing 
the labour of slaves. 

(3rd) From an authorized French source, it has been solemnly affirmed several 
times since July 1 1 that the question of war prisoners was not to be confounded 
with the question of restoring the devastated regions. If no definite agreement has 
yet been reached upon the employment of German civil manual labour, the 
German Government is not responsible for it. Upon the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, the German Government declared itself ready to furnish German manual 
labour for reconstruction operations, and in the course of the negotiations which 
were carried on on this subject it made careful proposals concerning the employ- 
ment of this manual labour. At the same time, in the interior of Germany the 
preparations which had commenced before the signing of the Treaty regarding the 
sending of this manual labour were pushed with the greatest celerity. The French 
Government was fully aware of all this. The German Government regrets that, 
despite its repeated requests, it has not yet been possible to have the French 
Government, make a definite statement concerning the Geimair proposals, and to 
designate the sectors in which the reconstruction operations are to be accomplished 
by German workmen. 

(4th) It is impossible to understand the reproach made toward the German 
Government pretending that it refused to take the necessary temporary measures 
to facilitate the execution of the Peace Conditions in Schleswig and Upper Silesia. 
The preparations for executing the stipulations of the Treaty in the Schleswig 
plebiscite zone were fully facilitated by the German Government. Studied 
negotiations took place between the Government and the International Com- 
mission, which, during the plebiscite, is to take over the administration of the 
territory. In the course of these negotiations an agreement was reached on all 
essential points. Representatives of the Commission are already functioning, with 
the approval of the German Government, in the plebiscite zone. 

See Vol. I, No. 25, appendix A. 
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Concerning Upper Silesia, the Geiman Government declares itself ready to 
comply with the desire expressed by the Allied and Associated Governments 
relative to the despatch of a Military Inquiry Commission. It is also well known 
that, according to the observations made by that Commission, the responsibility 
for the troubles which occurred in the month of August and, consequently, the 
responsibility for the sufferings endured by the population as a result, are in no 
wise incumbent on the German Government. 

(5th) The German Government rejects the accusation of having systematically 
delayed the execution of the clauses of the Armistice Convention. Germany has 
done everything in her power to fulfil the extremely heavy obligations imposed 
by that Convention. The German Government, furthermore, has no intention of 
discussing the numerous violations of Armistice, the numerous and serious abuses, 
as well as the excesses by which its adversaries violated the said convention, at 
this time. The Government knows that at this time its voice would be unheeded. 
A time will come, more equitable, when it will be known which of the two parties 
has the greatest right to raise complaint. 

(6th) Concerning the scuttling of the warships at Scapa Flow, that question 
will be treated in detail in another document. 

The question of the evacuation of the Baltic provinces is, furthermore, not open 
to discussion at this time since it has been submitted to examination by an Inter- 
allied Commission presided over by General Neissel, the results of which examina- 
tion are being awaited. 

(7th) Concerning the reproach addressed to Germany in the note ‘of having 
retained an equivocal article in the Constitution up to the present time,’ a question 
which was settled long ago, and concerning which the German Government com- 
plied with all the claims of the Allied and Associated Governments, is again presented . 

(8th) Finally, the note affirms that the German Government pursues a tireless 
propaganda, backed by important resources, against the Allies throughout the 
entire world. 

The German Government can only express its astonishment that such absurd 
falsehoods find credence and are considered as worthy of chronicle in an official 
document. The German Government hopes that the Allied and Associated 
Governments will not allow their attention to be detracted by this from the 
question of war prisoners, which is becoming daily more serious and urgent, and 
concerning which Germany believes she is entitled to the sympathy of all civilized 
peoples. 

Accept, etc. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Appendix I to No. 33 
JVoig from Supreme Council to German Delegation 

PARIS, December i, igig. 

To; Baron von Lersner. 

On November 27th last, you addressed a letter to me relative to German 
prisoners of war, which contained a series of statements whose incisive tone cannot 
mask their inaccuracy. 

In a general way, in the prisoner of war question, Germany had but one right 
formulated by the Peace Treaty which she has signed: repatriation to begin on 
the day of the coming into force of the Treaty following the definite exchange of 
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ratifications. Any modification of these stipulations, which aie law for the parties, 
is a favour. The statement that the prisoneis are innocent persons without re- 
sponsibility in the war does not bear examination. 

Your note states that the French Government has taken in the first place, on 
August 29th, igig, and later, either on the delivery of coal by Germany or the 
payment of a million to the Red Gross as expiation for the assassination of Sergeant 
Mannheim at Berlin, definite obligations for the anticipated repatriation of 
German prisoners of war. This triple statement is absolutely without foundation. 
The French Government has never assumed any obligation in the matter which 
was within the jurisdiction of all the Allies. 

The declaration of August 29 which, for reasons of humanity and not as a 
counterpart of concessions made by the Germans, announced the decision of the 
Allies to anticipate the date of the coming into force of the Peace Treaty as regards 
the repatriation of prisoners, is posterior to conversations relative to coal and 
Sergeant Mannheim. This declaration is not made between the French Govern- 
ment and the German Government under the form of a promise resulting from a 
negotiation. It is a humanitarian declaration by all the Allies relative to all 
German prisoners captured by them. The declaration reads: ist: — the immediate 
commencement of lepatriation; and : — the possible interruption of this benevolent 
policy in case the German Government and people did not fulfil all the obligations 
incumbent upon them by the Armistice, which binds them until the definite 
ratification of the Treaty. 

In conformity with this unilateral decision of the Allies, repatriation imme- 
diately began and continued for several months by the return of German prisoners 
from England, America and Belgium. 

Again in conformity with the declaration of August 29th, the repatriation of 
prisoners has been suspended because of violations, non-execution and incomplete 
execution of the Armistice clauses by the German Government. 

The promise and the threat, freely made by the ensemble of the Allies, has thus 
strictly been executed. In the note of November i, the German Government was 
advised of its non-execudon of obligations assumed by the Armistice of November 
II, 1 9 18, one year previously. It was advised of the measures and penalties provided 
for assuring the integral execution of the Armistice clauses not renewed in the 
Peace Treaty. 

The French Government follows no policy based on the non-repatriation of 
prisoners of war, and does not make use of it as a means of pressure. It adheres 
to the Articles of the Treaty and if the benevolent measure inaugurated August 
last has not been followed to the end, it is solely because of the non-execution by 
the German Government of its own obligations. 

The responsibility of Germany for the delay in the return of German prisoners 
is directly engaged in the most precise manner by the fact that she has not yet 
replied to the note of the Allies under date of November i , and that after having 
sent her Commissioners to Paris to arrange for the functioning of Commissions on 
the Execution of the Treaty, she sent them back to Berlin two days after their 
arrival, although the date and the conditions for the examination of questions 
asked had been fixed in accord with her delegates. 

It is the German Government which is seeking to make use of the prisoner of war 
question to excite German public opinion against the Allies, and especially against 
France; the proof may be seen in the fact that the Conference, determined that the 
ratification and the coining into force of the Peace Treaty should take place on 
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Decembei isl, fixing thereby the date for the early return of the prisoners; instead 
of agreeing to the last negotiations under consideration, the German Government 
has taken a dilatory attitude and begun a discussion in an unjustifiable tone rela- 
tive to the repatriation of prisoners, whose return at the end of last month, that is 
to say, a few days later depended on itself. The dilatory character of such a pro- 
ceeding and the delay in the ratification, caused by Germany, makes her entirely 
responsible for the upkeep of her prisoners in France where, moreover, they have 
been treated not only in a humane way, but also with kindness. 

Without going into detailed explanation outlined relative to Schleswig and 
Upper Silesia, or in the matter of the Baltic Provinces (where Germany decided 
to partially fulfil her obligations only when constrained and forced to do so), or 
Article 6i of the Constitution, which has not been suppressed up to the present 
time (the German Government always delaying till the last moment, and until 
morally and physically constrained to execute her obligations), I will only con- 
sider the discussion concerning the handing over of the accused. 

The Germans themselves do not deny that numerous crimes have been com- 
mitted and that universal morality would be seriously injured if these crimes, 
whose authors are known, should remain unpunished. Any human being going 
through the northern regions of France, as well as into Belgium, and who sees with 
his own eyes these provinces systematically ravaged, with all industrial establish- 
ments levelled to the ground, dwellings reduced to dust by savage methods, all the 
fruit trees sawed within a meter of the ground, mines blown up and filled with 
water, human work of entire centuries spitefully annihilated, cannot understand 
Germany’s hesitation to consent to the reparation for her crimes. If the same 
impartial observer then heard from the mouths of the inhabitants the tale of the 
treatment to which they had been subjected for four years, the violences and the 
abominable constraints imposed on young girls, brutally separated from their 
families, he would be unable to restrain his indignation in face of the attitude of 
Germany and the arrogant tone of your letters. 

As to the Allies, they are profoundly surprised to see that German public opinion, 
even at the present time, is so unconscious of its responsibilities as not to ask, itself, 
for the just punishment of crimes committed, and that among the criminals there 
seem to be neither sufficient courage, nor patriotism, to come forward for trial as 
they have deserved, to defend their conduct, and to facilitate, for their country, the 
fulfilment of its obligations. Until the German conscience understands, like that 
of the whole world, that wrong must be righted, and criminals punished, Germany 
must not expect to enter the communion of Nations, nor obtain from the Allies 
forgetfulness of her crimes or attenuation of just peace conditions. 

Appendix J to No. 33 

PARIS, November ry, igig. 

No. 3 — 1103. 

From: General Tcherbatcheff, Military Representative of the Supreme Chief of 
Russia, with the Allied Government and High Command. 

To : Marshal Foch, Gommander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

I have the honour to call your attention to the fact that the Russian Armies, 
which are fighting against the Bolchevists, are almost deprived of cartridges 
{cartouches de 3 lignes) for the Russian rifles. 

All the stocks of Russian cartridges which were possessed by the Russian Armies 



and the Entente are already exhausted. NeverthelesSj two big stocks of those 
cartridges still exist, one in Rouraania, of which I had the honour to inform you 
by letter on November 15th, No. 11570,17 and another in Germany. 

According to the information of the Russian Delegation on matters pertaining 
to prisoners of war in Berlin, there are in Germany about 150,000,000 Russian 
cartridges. This number is not exaggerated. 

However, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs affirms, according to the 
communique of the Russian Delegation, that the German Government does not 
possess any Russian cartridges. 

It may be inferred therefrom that the Government sold those cartridges to 
private individuals. The latter have two alternatives; either to clandestinely pass 
those cartridges to the Bolchevists, which they have certainly been doing, or to sell 
them directly to the anti-Bolchevist Armies, which is not in accord with the clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, according to which the war material is to be gratuitously 
restored to the Russian Government. 

Owing to the bad faith of the German authorities, no blockade is capable of 
stopping the sale of cartridges to the Bolchevists. On the other hand, it would be 
very difficult to force the German Government to restore these cartridges to 
Russia. In any case, even if it were possible to discover the stocks of the latter, the 
search would be so long that the individuals interested would have time to pass 
the cartridges to the Bolchevists. 

I think that the only means of receiving the cartridges in the shortest time 
possible is to authorize the Russian authorities to start negotiations with all the 
persons who possessed them, for the purchase of cartridges, and, then, to charge 
this purchase expense to the account of the German Government, if this is not 
contrary to the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

On account of the great necessity for the Russian Armies to have these cartridges, 
in order to energetically continue the fight against the Bolchevists, I beg you to 
kindly give the necessary orders so that the possibility of resuming possession of 
those cartridges be studied as soon as possible, apart from the general question 
of the delivery of Russian war material. 

I am sending in the same mail a letter on the same subject to the President of 
Council, Minister of War. 

I earnestly beg you to kindly inform me of the decision made. 

General Tcherbatcheff. 

Appendix L to No. 33 

NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, November s6, igig. 
Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs for Montenegro 

No. 1086. 

From: F[J]. S. Plamenatz® 

To: President Glemenceau. 

It is in vain that the Royal Government of Montenegro referred up to the present 
time to Montenegro’s incontestable rights in her demands to be represented at the 
Peace Conference. The latter has disregarded all these justified claims. It has 
persistently refused to take into account the fact that Montenegro voluntarily 
entered the war and that according to the very avowals of the Serbian Government 
’’ Cf. General Tcherbatcheff’s note No. 1 1571 in appendix G to No. 30. 
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which is hostile to Montenegro (‘Military efforts of the Serbs-Groats-SIovenes 
during the war of 1914-1918’, p. 16), Montenegro has lost 20,000 soldiers killed 
and a third of her population. The Peace Treaties with Germany and Austria 
have been signed without the presence of Montenegro although she has been at 
war with them from the very first day. Within a few days will be signed the Peace 
Treaty with the third Enemy State, Bulgaria, and again without the participation 
of Montenegro. 

Such an attitude by the Peace Conference might lead us to suppose — which the 
Royal Government of Montenegro refuses to believe — an aid designed to favour 
Serbia in the perpetration of her crime against Montenegro, a crime surpassing 
in horror that committed by William II against Belgium in 1914. The attitude 
adopted by the Conference is not only contrary to the solemn obligations taken by 
the Governments of the Great Powers in respect of Montenegro, but is also con- 
trary to the decision of the Supreme Council, a decision which, moreover, is unjust 
and disadvantageous for Montenegro. 

On behalf of the Royal Government, I have the honour to renew my protest 
against the injustice of the Peace Conference with regard to Montenegro, and I 
beg it to respect their rights and to convoke our Delegate as soon as possible with 
a view to the subsequent signing of the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, 
and Bulgaria. 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that should the contrary be the 
case, that if within a short time no reply to our justified request reaches us from 
the Peace Conference the Royal Government of Montenegro will do what duty 
and right impose upon it, and what any other Government would long since have 
done. It will address the Governments of Germany, Austria and Bulgaria with a 
request to conclude a peace treaty, Montenegro not caring to remain in a state of 
war with these countries. 

The responsibility for these steps will not rest upon Montenegro, but upon the 
Peace Conference. 

At the same time, I have the honour to call your Excellency’s attention to the 
fact that the Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain and Neuilly do not prohibit 
the Governments of Germany, Austria and Bulgaria to conclude a peace Treaty 
with Montenegro. 

Please accept, etc. 

F[J]. S. Plamenatz. 


No. 34 

H.D. 104.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Tuesday, 
December 2, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire’. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan’. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.’. Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Capt. 

Hinchley-Gooke. France-. M. Massigli. Italy-. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Camerlynck. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Mr. E. L. Dresel, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Colonel Logan, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Lieut.-Gommander Koehler, 
U.S.N. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Captain Fuller, R.N., Com- 
mander Macnamara, Mr. H. W. Malkin, General Mance, Lieut. - 
Colonel Kisch, Colonel Beadon. 

France: M. Leygues, M. Gambon, M. Laroche, Commandant Le 
Vavasseur, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: General Gavallero, Rear-Admiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, 
M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri, Commander Fea. 


I. (The Council had before it an account of an interview which had taken 
place on December ist, 1919, between M. Dutasta, Secretary 

Interview between General of the Conference, and Baron von Lersner. (See 
M, Dutasta and i t a \ \ 

Baron von Lersner Appendix A).) 

M. Dutasta said that the Council had before it a correct 
account of the conversation which had taken place the preceding day be- 
tween Baron von Lersner and himself. M. Arnavon had been present at that 
meeting and had taken notes of the interview. At the close of Baron von 
Lersner’s statements, he, M. Dutasta, had asked Baron von Lersner to read 
over the notes wMch had been approved by the German Delegate. 

M. Dutasta wished to point out; first, that Baron von Lersner had referred 
to a conversation which had taken place between them on October 14th, 
1919; his contention then was that the possible nonratification by the 
American Senate of the Treaty with Germany would lead to a new situation, 
and that a new agreement would have to be entered into between the Powers 
which had ratified the Treaty and Germany; he, Lcrsnei', now maintained 
that M. Dutasta had accepted his contention: this was absolutely false. 
M. Dutasta had only taken good note of what Baron von Lersner had said 
on that day without binding himself in any way. He had always pointed out 
to Baron von Lersner that he, M. Dutasta, spoke only as an Inter-Allied 
representative and that he could not express any personal opinion which 
would commit him. 

Secondly, Baron von Lersner had referred to a contradiction between the 
note of November 22nd' (last paragraph), which stipulated that the protocol 
of November ist should be signed unconditionally by Germany, and a con- 
versation which he and Herr von Simson had had with M. Berthelot and 
M. Dutasta, according to which they had understood that they were invited 
to hold negotiations, both verbal and in writing. He, M. Dutasta, wished to 
point out that they had never held that language. 

M. Clemenceau stated that as von Lersner’s declaration brought up 
several difficult and important questions, he thought it very advisable to 
adjourn the discussion to the next meeting. 

(The discussion was adjourned until the following day). 

‘ See No. 69, appendix C. 
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Exploitation of 
the Pecs Mines 


2. (The Council had before it a note of the Commission on Roumanian and 
Jugo-Slav Aifah’Sj dated December ist, 1919. (See Appen- 
dix B^).) 

M. Laroche read and commented upon the report. He 
added that he strongly advised the Council to submit that question to the 
Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission, as the latter 
chiefly was concerned in solving the problem of coal distribution in Central 
Europe. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed, but wished to point out that the solution should 
be offered in a very short time so as to be included in the Hungarian Treaty. 

Mr. Polk asked M. Laroche whether the proposition as made in his report 
provided for the evacuation of the Pecs district by the Serbs. 

M. Laroche said that that was understood. 


It was decided: to refer back the question for immediate examination and 
report to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission, 
recommending the adoption of the following paragraph to be inserted in 
the Hungarian Treaty : ‘Hungary shall furthermore give to the Allied and 
Associated Powers an option, as reparation in part for the annual delivery 
during the five years which follow the coming into force of the Treaty, of 
a quantity of steam coal from the Pecs mines, which shall be fixed periodi- 
cally by the Reparation Commission, and which the latter will dispose of in 
favour of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State under conditions determined by 
the Commission.’ 


Answer to the Gei man 
note of November zyih 
on Scapa Flow 


3. (The Council had before it a draft reply to the German note of November 
27, 1919 on Scapa Flow.^ (See Appendix C).) 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought it would be inadvisable to 
separate the question of Scapa Flow from the question of 
the general German attitude, which would be dealt with 
on the following day. He wished to add that he considered tlie draft reply 
a very satisfactory document. 

Mr. Polk said he would be ready to discuss the question at the next 
meeting. 

(It was agreed to adjourn the discussion until the following meeting.) 

4. (The Council had before it a draft article concerning Fiume, to be in- 

serted in the Hungarian Treaty. (See Appendix D).) 
Report of the Drafting Fromageot read and commented upon the draft 

g°wmn Treaty ‘ article. He added that the Council should decide 

whether the second paragraph should be drafted as in 
the first alternative or the second. 

M. SciALOjA stated he agreed on the first part of the draft: that was a 
formula which had already been used in the Treaty with Austria. He thought 


» Not printed. This note observed that ‘it is impossible to separate this question from the 
general question of the situation in Central Europe relative to the coal supply’, and proposed 
the measure adopted by the Supreme Council, as recorded below. 

3 See No. 33, appendix G. 
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it was useless to draft the second paragraph according to the second alterna- 
tive, for that would entail great difficulties for the future. He felt that 
Hungary should obligate itself to recognize the Council’s decisions and should 
not have any kind of supervision thereon. If the second alternative were 
accepted, Hungary could object that because of disagreement between Italy 
and the Serb-Groat-Slovene State it could not recognize the solution. A 
distinction was being made between Italy and the Principal Powers. Why 
should this be so? There was no reason why Italy should be distinguished 
from the other Principal Powers and put on a standing with the Serb-Groat- 
Slovene State. If that draft were accepted, it would mean adding another 
difficulty to those which were already involved in the Fiume question. 

Mr. Polk said that a reply could be made to one of M. Scialoja’s ob- 
jections by deleting the word ‘Italy’, and the sentence should read: ‘The 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers in agreement with the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene State. . . .’ 

M. Sgialoja said he wished to point out that the second alternative would 
create a departure from the system which had prevailed until then ; this was 
a Treaty with Hungary and not a Treaty with the Serb-Groat-Slovene State. 
It would simply mean a complication of tire question which seemed quite 
useless. 

M. Glemenceau thought it advisable not to mention either Italy or Jugo- 
slavia in the paragraph. He could not be accused of partiality against the 
Jugo-Slavs, but he felt that he could not let Jugo-Slavia have a control over 
decisions which the Gonference took as a sovereign body. It would be 
sufficient in the second alternative, if the Jugo-Slavs were to refuse to accept 
the decision of the Conference, for the whole question to be reopened once 
more by Hungary. 

M. Sgialoja pointed out the analogy with the Dalmatian question. It 
had been stated in the Austrian Treaty that Austria accepted the decisions 
of the Conference regarding Dalmatia. Why should Hungary be treated 
differently? 

, Sir Eyre Crowe said his views were entirely covered by the precedents 
adopted by the Conference. In many other cases a cession of territory and 
abandonment of sovereignty rights had been decided upon, but a stipulation 
such as the one proposed in the second alternative had never been, and could 
not now be made. 

Mr. Polk thought it might be a little difficult to settle that question 
according to precedents alone. This was the first case where a party was a 
claimant and also a judge, Italy, he thought, would be both in this case. 
M. Clemengeau remarked that was not absolutely accurate. 

M. Sgialoja said that Italy had already held that position in the Trentino 
question. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the Dalmatian question could be cited as 
analogous with the case under discussion. 

Mr. Polk said that was the type of question which might provoke war and 
he did not think they were doing justice to the Serbs. 
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M. Sgialoja thought the risk of war would be greater if six Powers instead 
of five had to agree. 

Mr. Polk staled the United States had always felt that Jugo-Slavia 
should be consulted on the questions which involved the security of peace in 
Central Europe : he did not wish to obstruct the Treaty but wanted only to 
put on record his reservation on the subject. 

M. Clemengeau agreed with Mr. Polk on his declaration that the Jugo- 
slavs should be consulted, but it was precisely for that reason that the question 
of an agreement with Jugo-Slavia should not be mentioned in a Treaty with 
Hungary. 

Sir Eyre GiIowe remarked that he himself had not wished to have it 
understood that the Jugo-Slavs were not to be consulted. He thought the 
Serbs should be heard in the same way as the Poles. 

Mr. Polk repeated that in this case two litigants were at swords’ point on 
the question, in which one sat as judge and party at the same time, and the 
other one outside, but he did not wish to insist. 

It was decided : 

to insert the following article in the Hungarian Treaty, (Part III, 
Political Clauses, Section 5 — Fiume) ; 

‘Hungary renounces all rights and title on Fiume and the adjacent 
territories belonging to the former Kingdom of Hungary, [a]n[d] included 
within the boundaries which shall be fixed at a later date. 

‘Himgary agrees to recognize the stipulations concerning those territories, 
especially on the nationahty of the inhabitants, which shall be included in 
the Treaties intended to settle the present questions.’ 

5 . [Not printed]+ 

Appointment of a Com- 
mittee to distribute the 
rolling-stock of the 
former Austio- 
Hungarim Monarchy 

6 . [Not printed]® 

Report of the Drafting 
Committee regarding 
claims of inheriting 
States for rolling-stock of 
the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy 

+ At the request of Signor Scialoja the dbcussion of this subject was adjourned until the 
following meeting; see No. 35, note 3. 

® After a short discussion the Supreme Council approved a report by the Drafting Com- 
mittee concerning claims to this rolling-stock advanced by Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia (appendix F in original) . The main conclusion of this report was that ‘the 
inventory provided for by Article 318 [of the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye] should be 
established under the date of the Armistice, and should not comprise material the fate of 
which was already regulated at that date, either as a result of legally valid war actions, or 
as a result of the Armistice itself’. 
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7- (The Council had before it a proposed declaration submitted by the 
Approval of declaration l^rafting Committee. (See Appendix G^).) 
submitted by the Draft- M. Fromageot read and commented upon the pro- 
ing Committee relating to posed declaration. He added that taking into account 
the provisional Eastern objection which had been raised at the preceding 

frontiers of Poland meeting he had prepared a document which took the 
form of a simple declaration to be signed by the President of the Conference. 
After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

to approve the declaration as submitted by the Drafting Committee 
relating to the provisional Eastern frontiers of Poland. (See Appendix G^.) 


Western Galicia 


8. M. Fromageot stated that the rights of Poland on the former German and 
Russian territories had been recognized; Eastern Galicia was 
about to have a special status, but no disposition had been 
made of the southwestern part of Poland (Western Galicia) and the boun- 
daries between Poland and Gzecho-Slovakia had not yet been determined. 
It should, therefore, be necessary to recognize the sovereignty of Poland in 
Western Galicia on the one hand, and on the other, the rights of Czecho- 
slovakia on the territories which belonged to it should be recognized. He 
recommended that a Treaty be drafted, which would transfer the rights and 
title on the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian Government belong- 
ing to the Allied and Associated Powers by virtue of the Peace Treaties, to 
both Poland and Gzecho-Slovakia. Furthermore, the sovereignty rights of 
Poland on the territories bordering Gzecho-Slovakia should be recognized 
by the Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand, and by Gzecho- 
Slovakia on the other. Lastly, the sovereignty rights of Gzecho-Slovakia on 
the territories which were attributed to it should be recognized by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, and it was also of great importance that the boun- 
daries of Czecho-Slovakia should be determined by a single document, 
which had not yet been done. He summed up by suggesting to the Council 
that a draft Treaty be prepared which would solve only questions of sove- 
reignty rights as well as determine the frontiers. 

M. Clemenceau said that the Council would charge tlie Drafting Com- 
mittee with the preparation of such a Treaty. 

It was decided: 


that the Drafting Committee should prepare a draft Treaty which 
would : 

(1) attribute Western Galicia to Poland, and fix its boundaries ; 

(2) determine the frontiers of the Czecho-SIovak State, recognizing the 

sovereignty of that State over the territories comprised within said 
boundaries. 


* Not printed. This appendix contained the pieviously discussed draft protocol (see 
No. 32, minute 5 and appendix E) recast in the form of a declaration The French text 
of this declaration, dated December 8, igig, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers 
{1919)1 vol. cxii, pp. g7i-a. 
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g. (The Council had before il the French proposal concerning Enemy 
Submarines. (See Appendix B to h.d. r02^.)) 
sTmy “submfrines ^EYGUEs said that on November 29th, 1 9 1 9 the Council 
had adopted the principle of the French proposal. He asked 
the Council to vote upon the same. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the American Delegation had made certain 
reservations on the second paragraph of the proposal, 

Mr. Polk said he had no objection to offer with regard to the first and 
third paragraphs. As for the second paragraph, he could not accept the 
proportion given therein, but he expected to receive instructions from his 
Government at any time. He had proposed to his Government that it would 
be better to accept nothing on account of the unfair ratio attributed to the 
United States. 

M. Matsui said that his instructions allowed him to accept paragraphs i 
and 3 of the French proposal. He wished however to make a reservation 
on paragraph 2 : a certain number of submarines had already been distri- 
buted between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, i.e., 43 sub- 
marines; Japan had received seven, which Japanese crews had taken from 
England to Japan at a great cost, and the Japanese Government envisaged 
great material difficulty in bringing those submarines back to Europe. He 
proposed that the submarines which had been attributed for propaganda 
purposes should definitely belong to the Power to which they had been 
attributed : it being understood that those submarines should be broken up 
and the material taken therefrom should belong to the Power to which 
attribution had been made. He added that the same principle had been 
adopted for surface vessels. 

M. Leygues said he accepted the Japanese proposal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe also accepted it, but wished to state that the breaking 
up of those submarines should be made under the supervision of the Inter- 
Allied Commission. He asked whether it would not be advisable to omit the 
sentence beginning with the words, ‘percentage already established . . . etc.’ 
of the second paragraph. 

(This was agreed to.) 

Mr. Polk said he understood the Japanese reservation applied to all 
Powers. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the American Delegation made its reser- 
vation on the whole of the second paragraph or only on the figures showing 
the percentage each Allied and Associated Power should receive. 

Mr. Polk said the American Delegation wished to reserve the whole 
paragraph. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that the time limit within which submarines 
should be destroyed had not been mentioned in the French proposal, and he 
suggested one year. 

M. Leygues said he accepted that time limit. 

^ No. 32. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the Ameiican decision would arrive 
befoic Mr. Polk’s departure.® 

Mr. Polk said he was sorry he could not give a definite i eply to Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s question. 

M. Leygues said the French Delegation had accepted the British declara- 
tion according to which the lo submarines attributed to France as a special 
compensation should be selected from those which had not participated in 
the submarine warfare. It had done this, provided that lo such submazines 
could be found available for delivery to France. If such were not available, 
he had understood that the French Government could take those submarines 
wherever they happened to be. 

M. Leygues said that he had just received a telegram to the effect that two 
of the German docks at Hamburg had been sold to Holland and had already 
been removed to that country. He wished to bring the attention of the 
Council to the dangerous situation in which the Allies would find themselves 
if they were to find Geiman ports empty of all material. 

M. Clemengeau suggested that question should be referred to the naval 
experts for examination and report. 

It was decided: 

(1) that all the submarines turned over by the enemy Powers, with the 

exception of the small number indicated in paragraph 4 below, 
sbould be demolished under the supervision of a Naval Inter- Allied 
Commission ; 

(2) that the submarines already distributed to the Principal AUied and 

Associated Powers for propaganda purposes should not be made the 
subject of a further attribution, but that said attribution shoiJd be 
final. Those submarines should be demolished by said Powers under 
the supervision of the Naval Inter- Alhed Commission ; 

(3) that the principle and percentage of distribution of enemy submarines 

be provisionally reserved; 

(4) that France, for the reason that she is the only Power not having 

constructed submariues during the war, shotild receive ten German 
submarines in good condition, as compensation; the latter to be 
selected preferably amongst those which bad not taken part in 
submarine warfare, wherever they stood ; 

(5) that the period granted to each of the Allied and Associabed Powers 

for the destruction of submarines to be broken up sbould be one 
year; (see Appendix B to H.D. 102).'' 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Crillon, 

Paris, December s, igrg. 

® Mr. Polk was preparing to return shoitly from Paris to the United States. (Gf. Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, the Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. xi, 
p. 656f.) 
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Appendix A to No. 34 


December i, igig. 

Mr. von Lersner, President of the German Delegation, requested to be received 
by the Secretary General of the Conference, to whom he made the following state- 
ments which have been collected almost textually: 

‘I am directed to inform you verbally of my Government’s reply to the Supreme 
Council’s note of November 22 and 24.® 

‘Should you desire a written reply, I could hand it to you later, but this reply is 
yet in Berlin and will require time. 

‘I must set forth that the President’s doubts relative to our intentions as to the 
fulfilment of the Treaty are, in our opinion, absolutely deprived of all foundation. 
We reject the reproach made us of being responsible for the delay of the coming 
into force of the Treaty. We ratified on July i6, and we have since then awaited 
the coming into force, that is to say, the first protocol of exchange of ratifications. 
Since the day following your ratification, I have had full powers to sign the proefes- 
verbal. 

‘It was not until November 2 that we were informed of the ratification by three 
of the Great Powers. Nevertheless, the Powers did not declare themselves ready 
for the coming into force of the Treaty as was provided at the end of the Versailles 
document. This coming into force was made subject to new conditions which were 
very severe and which refer to the Treaty itself. The German Government today, 
as before, is ready: it desires a prompt reestablishment of peace by the coming into 
force of the Treaty. 

‘A large number of stipulations of the Treaty provides [for] the participation of 
America. You recall, Mr. Ambassador, that on October 14 we were agreed that 
an accord would be concluded on this subject between the Ratifying Powers and 
Germany. We now consider that this accord should not limit itself only to the 
territorial questions of the East. We are quite willing to do our share, but as you 
know all Germany considers the participation of America as an important 
guarantee. We will give our assent to the coming into force despite the absence of 
America; but, for us, it will be a sacrifice, and, in compensation, we expect that you 
will favour our requests relative to the e.xtradition of the guilty and prisoners of war. 

‘The German Government opposes a refusal to the demand contained in the 
Note of November 22' (last paragraph) stipulating that the protocol of November i 
must be signed unconditionally. This demand is in contradiction with your declara- 
tions and those of M. Berthelot made to M. von Simson and myself when you 
invited us to oral and written negotiations. 

‘I again wish to touch on the objections which we raised against the protocol. 
For us, the Baltic question has been settled. On questions of lesser importance, 
agreement will be easy (on rolling stock, for instance) ; but what we absolutely 
refuse is: (ist) the demands presented as compensation for the scuttling of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow; (2nd) the eventual military measures provided for in 
the last paragraph. For us, they are inacceptable. 

‘We trust with confidence that you will adopt our viewpoint. 

‘We ask that a provision be inserted in the protocol stipulating that the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war will not be allowed to be subjected to any condition what- 
soever, unless to that provided for in Article 221 (return of French prisoners of war 
retained in Germany). 

See No. 29, appendices G and D. 
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‘As regards the promises which we declare were made us relative to the re- 
patriation of our prisoners of war, the German Government reserves the right to 
reply later.’ 

Upon leaving, M. von Lersner stated that the German Government had ap- 
proved the departure of M. von Simson. 

Appendix G to No. 34 
Scapa Flow Affair 

Proposed answer to the German Mote of Movember 27, igig^ 

December 2, rgig. 

To: Baron von Lersner. 

On November 27th last, you were kind enough to forward me a memorandum 
in which the German Government rejected the reparations demanded by the 
Allied and Associated Powers in their note of November i for the destruction on 
June 22, igiQ) of the German fleet anchored at Scapa Flow, and proposed to 
submit this affair to arbitration. 

The German Government, to which the Allied and Associated point of view was 
communicated on June 28, 1919, and which, on June 28 and September 3, 1919, 
made it the subject of its communications, today claims that this destruction in 
no way constitutes a violation of Germany’s obligation, — that the destroyed war- 
ships were not, at the time of their destruction, destined to be handed over to the 
Allies, — and more than that, that the destruction should be imputed to the Allied 
and Associated Powers themselves which, ‘in contradiction with the provisions of 
Article 23 of the Armistice had interned the warships not in a neutral port, but 
in an enemy port.’ 

The Allied and Associated Powers can only see in the German memorandum an 
attempt, diiHcult to explain, to voluntarily delay the coming into force of the 
treaty and the definite re-establishment of peace. 

In its note of September 3 last, addressed to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, after having noted the authentic statements of the Admiral commanding 
the destroyed German fleet, the German Government, far from disregarding the 
obligations incumbent upon it, in this respect toward the Allies, had, on the con- 
trary, set forth that the Admiral had in no way had ‘the intention of violating the 
obligations that the German Government had assumed’. 

The German Government itself also recognized that in destroying the German 
fleet the Admiral commanding had acted according to a general order; it added 
that the Admiral was aware that the German proposals themselves concerning the 
peace conditions provided that the fleet be credited to reparations. 

It is precisely the destruction according to the orders of the German Government 
of what Germany thus should have handed over to the Allied and Associated 
Powers rvhich, whatsoever the personal responsibility of Admiral von Reuter and 
his subordinates, constitutes a violation of the Armistice as well as an act tending 
to annul obligations already agreed to and on the point of being definitely signed. 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to recall that the choice of roads at Scapa Flow 
for lack of proper neutral port is, in every way, in conformity with the letter as well 
as the spirit of the text of Artiele 23 of the Armistice. 

Under these conditions, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers consider 
that the German Government cannot repudiate today the responsibility in- 
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cumbent upon it or seek, through arbitration, a solution for acts of war the settle- 
ment of which belongs to the said Powers. 

Consequently, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers invite the German 
Government, in conformity with their note of November i last, to sign without 
further delay the protocol, thereby allowing the exchange of ratifications and the 
coming into force of the Peace Treaty, and thus by the return to normal life appease 
the sufferings of the people. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix D to No. 34 
HUNGARIAN TREATY 
Part III. Political Clauses 

Section V. Fiume. Article 53 (Proposed) 

Hungary renounces all rights and titles over Fiume and adjacent territories, 
belonging to the former Kingdom of Hungary and comprised in the boundaries 
which will be fixed later. 

ist alternative : Hungary agrees to recognize the stipulations which are to be drawn 
up relative to these territories, notably concerning the nationality of the in- 
habitants, in the Treaties destined to regulate the present affairs. 

2 nd alternative: Flungary agrees to recognize the stipulations elaborated by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers in conjunction with Italy and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State relative to these territories, notably concerning the nationality 
of the inhabitants. 


No. 35 

H.D. 105 .] J^otes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichoris Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on Wednesday, 
December 3, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France: M. Clemenceau, M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 

Berthelot, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire: 

Capt. Hinchley-Gooke. France : M. de Percin. Italy : M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Garaerlynck. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A.: Mr. E. L. Dresel, Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Colonel 
J. A. Logan, Lieut. -Commander Koehler, U.S.N., Mr. A. W. Dulles. 
British Empire: General Sackville-West, General Mance, Captain Fuller, 
R.N., Mr. Palairet, Mr. A. Leeper. 

France: General Lc Rond, Commandant Le Vavasseur, M. Mauclere, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: General Gavallero, M. Vannutelli-Rey, Commandant Fea. 
Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 


An 



I. 


[Not printed]' 


Personnel for the German 
Mine-Sweeping Service 


2. (The Council had before it a note from the British Delegation dated 

^ December i, 1919, relative to German activities in Schleswig. 

German Activities a j' n 

in Schleswig (See Appendix B.)) u u u 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that, as was shown by the note 

before the Council, reports from Copenhagen indicated that the Germans 
were persisting in their schemes for getting around certain of the terms of the 


' This item, the seventh on the agenda, was taken first since M, Clemenceau was unable 
to attend the meeting before eleven o’clock. After discussion the Supreme Council decided : 

(i) ‘ To approve in principle the report of the naval experts relative to tlie personnel of 
the German !^ne-Sweeping Service.’ This report, dated November 25, igig (appendix A 
in original), referred to notes from the German Delegation, dated October 20 and November 
4, 1919, requesting additional crews for this service in excess of the German naval estab- 
lishment laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. The Allied Naval Advisers expressed the 
view that ‘the Allied and Associated Powers have the light to require that the Mine 
Clearance Personnel should be included in the 1 5,000 officers and men of which the German 
Navy is, in the future, to consist. ... It is considered that the number of men asked for by 
Germany is excessive. The following is a comparison of the British and German numbers 
employed ! 


‘British 
‘German . 


Vessels 

Officers 

Men 

1,000 

900 

15,000 

328 

755 

14.535 


Average per Vessel 
16 
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After severally rebutting the principal reasons upon which Germany based her demand 
(a. the permitted naval strength of 15,000 was required to man remaining German warships ; 
b. crews must be specialists; c. article 183 implies obligation to retain crews in commission; 
d. need of minesweeping personnel only temporary), the report concluded; ‘During the 
winter months, minesweeping in the Baltic is largely impracticable. In consequence 
practically half the mine clearance personnel will not be employed, and opportunity can 
then be taken to make the necessary changes. In view however, of the importance to the 
general interests of commerce that the minesweeping should be completed as early as possible, 
and as its rapidity depends not only on the number of vessels, but also on the personnel, the 
following concession is proposed; “The German Navy may include, for a maximum period 
of eight months from the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace, in addition to the per- 
sonnel prescribed in Article 183, a number of men who shall be exclusively employed in the 
mine-sweeping provided for in Article 193. This additional number of men shall at no time 
exceed 10,000 and shall be progressively reduced from time to time in such manner as the 
Naval Inter-AUied Commission of Control shall determine, so that at the end of the period 
of eight months above referred to, the persoimel of the German Navy shall not exceed the 
figure stipulated in Article 183.” ’ 

(ii) ‘Not to communicate that decision to Germany prior to a further discussion by the 
Council, which at that lime should likewise determine whether that point should not be 
incorporated in the protocol to be signed by Germany.’ In this connexion Sir E. Crowe 
had previously stated that he ‘saw no objection to adopting the unanimous report of the 
naval experts, but he wished to observe that a concession was thereby being made to the 
Germans. . . . He felt that this was not a very opportune moment to let the Germans know 
that such a concession was being made. Consequently, he thought it might be well to 
adopt the report in principle but not to communicate the decision to the Germans before 
it was known what line of action should be taken with regard to their attitude.’ 
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Treaty relating to the Schleswig plebiscite; thus it was that the German 
Colonel commanding the German troops in Schleswig had been given 
employment in that city and that troops under his command had been dis- 
guised as his employees. That was a barefaced subterfuge which could not 
be tolerated. However, he had not suggested any decision because he felt 
that nothing could be done until the coming into force of the Treaty. When 
the Treaty came into force it would be easy to send troops to Schleswig to 
drive out those disguised soldiers, but for the moment it seemed difficult to 
make any demand upon Germany on that point. He pointed out that the 
British report strongly urged that a third battalion be sent to the plebiscite 
zone. He had confined himself to bringing this request to the Council’s 
attention. 

M. Gambon said that the Council took note of Sir Eyre Crowe’s statements, 
as well as of the request made by Sir Charles Marling. After the Treaty 
came into force the Council could then decide what should be done.^ 

(This was agreed to.) 

3. (Upon the request of M. Scialoja that question was adjourned.) 

Plans of ihe Turkish 
Government relative to 

the Reconstruction of point M. Clemenceau entered the meeting.) 

Constantinople 

4 - 

Creation of a Provisional [Not printed] ^ 

Commission to Organize 
the Circulation of Roll- 
ing-Stock in the States 
containing territories 
which were part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy 

^ Sir C. Marling was H.M. Minister at Copenhagen and Chairman of the Schleswig 
Plebiscite Commission. (For a French text of the above minute sec A. Tardieu and F. de 
Jessen, op. cit., p. 329.) 

3 M. Mauclfere outlined the antecedent circumstances in this matter (see No. 22, minute 
5 ; No. 27, note 3 and appendix E; No. 29, note 5) and referred to ‘ a new note ’ from the 
British Delegation, dated December i, igig (appendix E to No. 34 in original; not printed), 
which questioned the previous decision of the Supreme Council (No. 29, note 5). ‘The 
British Delegation, in fact,’ said M. Mauclfere, ‘wished the proposed new Commission to be 
fully independent of the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission.’ 
This committee ‘had considered that note and had decided, with the exception of the British 
Delegate who maintained his point of view, that there was no reason to modify the draft 
decision of the Supreme Council’. In reply Sir E. Crowe stated that ‘the British Delegation 
thought that under present conditions the intervention of the Reparation Commission was 
in no wise justified, and its information led it to believe that the proposed procedure would 
not be accepted by Poland, Czecho-Slovakia or any of the new Allied States which were in 
no way subject to that Commission. The Reparation Commission in fact was a body which 
had been created to act in the interests of the Allies against tire enemy Powers. It, therefore, 
was not qualified to intervene in the relations between the AUied and Associated Powers and 
Allied States. Moreover there was in existence a Commission charged with the distribution 
of Austro-Hungarian rolling-stock. That Commission acted on principles entirely different 
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5- M. Bertiielot informed the Council that M. Vesnitcli had given him a 
letter from tire Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation showing 
witTsmbia that the Jugo-Slav Government had been prepared to 

sign the Austrian and Minorities Treaties when, on Nov- 
ember 2 1 St, it had been informed that it was also to sign the two financial 
arrangements signed at Saint Germain, September loth. One of those 
arrangements had greatly disturbed the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government by 
its provisions for a set-off between the sum due to Jugo-Slavia by way of 
reparation and those which it would have to pay out as its contribution to 
the expenses of the liberation of the territories acquired by it. The Serb- 
Croat-Slovenes maintained that such a provision would prevent their 
receiving anything from the reparation fund within lo years, and would place 
them in an impossible economic situation as a result of the serious losses 
which the years of occupation by the troops of the Central Empires had in- 
flicted upon them. The Jugo-Slav Delegation was convinced that if it could 
discuss that question directly with the former [ric] Reparation Commission 
an agreement could be reached prior to the following Friday, which was the 
expiration of the time limit granted it for signing the two Treaties and the 
two Financial Arrangements. Advantage might be taken of the presence in 
Paris of the Prince Regent, who had Technical Delegates with him, and the 
former Reparation Commission might be charged with preparing a report 
to be submitted the following Friday after having conferred upon this 
question with the Jugo-Slav Delegation. 

It was decided: 

(1) that the former Reparation Commission submit to the Council on 

Friday, December Sth, a report relative to the request of the Jugo- 
Slav Delegation seeking to obtain a modification in one of the finan- 
cial arrangements signed at Saint Germain, September 10th, 1919 ; 

(2) that the said Commission, before preparing its report, should hear the 

Jugo-Slav Delegates on that subject. 

from a juridical point of view from those actuating the Reparation Commission. Indeed it 
only acted in the general interest and not exclusively in the interests of the Allied and 
Associated Powers.’ M. Mauclere replied that ‘there was no question of imposing the 
control of the proposed Sub-commission upon the New States. It was merely desired to 
obtain from the good-will of the interested States their acceptance, without any obligation 
on their part, of the intervention of that Commission which was charged only with ensuring 
the normal exchange of rolling-stock. ... As the Reparation Commission constituted the 
only body of any permanency provided for the execution of the Treaty in that respect, there 
was a natural tendency to attach to it the temporary bodies which were also studying means 
to reestablish in Central Europe a normal economic regime which alone would allow enemy 
States to fulfil the obligations assumed by the Treaties. In a general way, therefore, it could 
be said that the question of reparations dominated the whole problem.’ After further dis- 
cussion M. Clemenceau said that he ‘agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe’s opinion that the Com- 
mittee on Organization of the Reparation Commission had a tendency to progressively 
enlarge its functions and he realized that it might be dangerous not to counteract that 
tendency but as M. Loucheur was then absent and was expected to return the following 
day he thought it would be difficult to reach a decision without consulting him. Conse- 
quently he felt it would be preferable to adjourn the rest of the discussion of this subject to 
a meeting at the end of the week,’ This was agreed to. 
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6. (The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation sum- 
marizing the contents of a telegram from the French Gharg6 
oumaman repy giving the point of view of the British, French and 

Italian representatives at Bucharest. (See Appendix C).) 

M. Berthelot read and commented upon the note of the French Dele- 
gation. He obseived that the name of the American representative was not 
mentioned, although it was not said that he had adopted an attitude differing 
from that of his colleagues. 

M. Glemengeau asked if the new Roumanian Ministry had been formed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Roumanian Government was quite capable 
of having deliberately brought about a Ministerial crisis in order to have a 
pretext for not replying to the note of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

M. Berthelot said that the French representative at Bucharest had, 
moreover, telegraphed that Vaiva[Vaida]-Voevod had been elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. He was opposed to a policy of resistance, and upon 
assuming the Presidential chair had made a speech in which he had insisted 
upon the necessity of Roumania’s not weakening the ties binding her to the 
Allies. Apparently the general impression of the last few days was more 
satisfactory, although surprises were of course always possible. The British 
charge d’affaires had made representations to the Queen and empha- 
sized the dangers which Roumania would incur by refusing to sign. Rou- 
mania would find herself entirely isolated from a diplomatic point of view, 
and she would be obliged to maintain large forces under arms; the result 
would be a general discontent which might endanger the dynasty itself 
The Queen had seemed impressed with that argument and has promised to 
use her influence over King Ferdinand to induce him to give a favourable 
reply to the Allies. The question now was whether or not the Council would 
grant the Roumanians the delay they requested on the ground that their 
Ministerial crisis did not permit them to reach an immediate decision. It 
was to be feared that an open break would be badly received at that moment 
by public opinion, and in any event, it could not be denied that the decision 
now being deliberated would have most serious consequences. 

M. Glemengeau agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe that the Roumanians had 
deliberately provoked a ministerial crisis in order to gain time. Nevertheless, 
in order to run no risk of antagonizing public opinion, he was inclined to 
grant the Roumanians a final short delay, six days for instance. But it should 
be clearly indicated that that delay would not be prolonged under any 
circumstances. 

Sir Eyre Crowe admitted that he felt a great hesitancy in giving his final 
opinion ; there were many arguments in favour of both conclusions. On the 
one hand the Council had already sent a very succinct ultimatum to the 
Roumanians and it might be most disadvantageous to grant a prolongation 
of the time limit. He felt that the attitude of the various diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Bucharest had not been at all satisfactory. They had not 
obeyed their instructions and they had led the Roumanians to hope that the 
Council’s decisions were not final. Quite possibly the Roumanian reply 



might have been more satisfactory if the attitude of the representatives of the 
Allied and Associated Powers had been more firm. His impression was that 
whatever the Council did the Roumanians were determined not to sign. 
The representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers seemed to think that 
if the Council granted a further delay to the Roumanian Government the 
latter would emancipate itself from M. Bratiano’s influence and would at last 
see where its true interests lay. He was far from being convinced thereof. 
M. Bratiano was no longer in power and his party no longer had a majority 
in Parliament; but he remained very powerful. His counsels had certainly 
prevailed once more, and if the Council now seemed to hesitate his influence 
could not but be increased. As to Vaiva[Vaida]-Voevod, he thought that he 
was quite unreliable ; he was, in fact, nothing more than M. Bratiano’s puppet. 
It was true that the decision was a serious one, but he pointed out that that 
decision had already been taken eight days before when the ultimatum had 
been sent. The foregoing considerations seemed to him of great weight, but, 
on the other hand, he was aware that in view of the difficulties raised by the 
situation in America and the arrogant attitude which Germany seemed to 
wish to assume it was necessary to move cautiously, and that it might not be 
advantageous to have an open break with Roumania. 

Mr. Polk remarked that he had telegraphed the American Minister at 
Bucharest that he was not satisfied with his attitude and that in any event, 
in case of a severance of relations, he should leave Bucharest witli his col- 
leagues. 

M. SciALOjA said that he had given the Italian representative at Bucharest 
very clear instructions directing him to remain in complete agreement with 
his colleagues and to model his attitude upon theirs. He had been ordered 
to urge the Roumanian Government to conform to the decisions of the 
Council. With respect to the general question, he felt that the Roumanians 
could not well be refused a short and final delay. It was quite possible that 
the Ministerial crisis was only a subterfuge; nevertheless, it was necessary 
that there should be a Government at Bucharest in order that a valid de- 
cision could be reached there. At a time when the enemies of the Allied and 
Associated Powers seemed to be again lifting their heads, it would be very 
serious if a breach were made in the ranks of the Allies. If, as he felt sure, 
Roumania finally decided to sign, the prestige of the Conference would be 
greatly increased. For these reasons he was in favour of M. Glemenceau’s 
proposal to grant the Roumanians a final extension of six days. 

M. Clemengeau agreed fully with all Sir Eyre Crowe had said, especially 
concerning the perfidy of M. Bratiano and the intrigues of the Roumanian 
Government. It was nevertheless true that an open break would be very 
serious, especially at that time when the situation in America imposed added 
caution. The regrettable attitude of the diplomatic representatives of the 
Allied and Associated Powers made it possible to excuse, to a certain extent, 
the Roumanian attitude. However, to make assurance doubly sure and to 
be well within its rights, he thought that the Council had better grant 
Roumania the extension of six days. He did not agree with Sir Eyre Crowe 
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as to the Roumanian Government definitely refusing to sign. The Queen of 
Roumania, who was a very sensible and clever woman, seemed to have been 
impressed by the representations of the British representative at Bucharest. 
Her influence might be decisive; furthermore, he knew that influential 
politicians were bringing pressure to bear on King Ferdinand in order to 
induce him to yield. But if this extension were granted it should be clearly 
set forth that no consideration of any nature could induce the Council to 
grant a further extension. 

Sir Eyre Crowe recognized that there was a great deal of truth in what 
the President of the Conference had just said, and he was ready to agree in 
principle with his point of view, but he felt that the Council should calculate 
very carefully the date the extension would expire so as to give Roumania the 
time necessary to make her reply. Account should be taken of the extra- 
ordinary delays always encountered by telegrams sent to Bucharest, and the 
Council should carefully determine the conditions under which its commu- 
nication to the Roumanian Government was to be sent and delivered. A 
further question was that of the publication of the notes of the Council. 
It seemed to him that now was the time to have recourse to publication. 
The Council should not fail to avail itself of the means at its disposal for 
acting upon Roumanian public opinion which still remained ignorant of the 
true situation. 

M. Berthelot did not think that it would be advisable at that time to 
publish the notes addressed to the Roumanian Government. What was 
above all desired was to obtain the Roumanian signature. That would not 
be facilitated by a publication which might wound the national pride so 
excessive in Balkan countries. On the other hand, there would be no dis- 
advantage in publishing the notes of the Council if the severance of diplo- 
matic relations became a. fait accompli. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to again insist upon one point, to wit the ex- 
treme importance of the Roumanians having no knowledge of the delibera- 
tions of the Council or of the differences of views which might have arisen on 
that serious question. 

M. Berthelot thought that a special note might be published summariz- 
ing the last exchanges of notes with Roumania and setting forth the reasons 
why the Council had felt obliged to grant a last extension of time to the 
Roumanian Government. That would be a way of enlightening public 
opinion without wounding any sensibiUties. 

M. Clemengeau thought that M. Berthelot might prepare a draft of that 
nature which should be submitted during the course of the day to all the 
heads of delegations and, if approved by them, should be published in the 
press of the following day. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in view of the uncertain communications 
between Paris and Bucharest, the Council at the same time that it sent a 
telegram, might ask a member of the Roumanian Delegation, M. Antonescu 
for instance, to go to Roumania. He would personally carry the Council’s 
message and could exert his influence at Bucharest towards obtaining an 
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agreement. The telegram to be prepared by M. Bcrthelot should specify that 
it bound all the Powers and that none of the representatives at Bucharest of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should await special instructions. 
It was decided; 

(1) that M. Bcrthelot should prepare, and submit on that day to the Heads 

of Delegations, a telegram informing the Roumanian Government 
that the delay granted it to submit its reply was extended for six 
days, that is to say, until noon on Monday, December 8th ; that the 
said telegram should be sent directly to Bucharest and a copy 
delivered to M. Anlonescu requesting him to deliver it personally to 
the Roumanian Government; 

(2) that the question of detail concerning the sending and delivery of the 

communication to the Roumanian Government should be examined 
by M. Berthelot and his conclusions submitted during the day to the 
Heads of Delegations ; 

(3) that M. Berthelot should prepare a note for publication in the press 

explaining the attitude of the Allied and Associated Powers towards 
Roumania,'* and that said note should he submitted during the 
afternoon to the Heads of Delegations. 

7* 

Exequatur of Foieign [Not printed] 

Consuls at Dantzig 
prior to the Definite 
Establishment of the 
Free City 

(The meeting was then adjourned.) 

HStel de Crillon, 

Paris, December 3, igig. 


Appendix B to No. 35 
Memorandum for the Supreme Council 

Information has been received by His Majesty’s Government from Copenhagen 
to the effect that Doctor Koester, the German ‘Kommissar’ for Slesvig-Holstein, 
who resides in the town of Slesvig, has taken an office in the town of Flensborg and 
has stated that he intends to remain in the plebiscite area during its occupation by 
the international commission. 

It is further reported that Colonel Frumme, who was previously in command of 
the German troops in Flensborg, has been given an appointment,® nominally under 
the Ministry of Labour, and has already taken an office in one of the barracks of the 
town, where he has a staff of some 200 non-commissioned officers and men. It 
is reported on reliable authority that these persons are still inscribed in the official 
military accounts and are still drawing pay as members of the German army. 

+ An announcement of this nature was published in the British press on December 4, 1919. 

s Note in original : ‘It is not clear from the telegram what is the nature of this appoint- 
ment.’ 
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Sir Clliailes Marling,^ who has telegraphed from London his comments on these 
reports, observes that it is impossible to permit a measure which is nothing but a 
retention of troops under the thinnest disguise, or to recognise an authority set up 
at the last moment without the consent of the international commission. He adds 
that the proposed residence of Dr. Loester [PKoester] at Flensborg would appear at 
first sight to be an attempt to evade the provision of the treaty by which German 
civilian officials are to leave the plebiscite area. 

He strongly urges that a third battalion of allied troops should be placed at the 
disposal of the commission in view of the intention of the German Government — 
unmistakably shown by the above-mentioned information — to influence in their 
favour the voting in the plebiscite area. 

December ist 1919. 


Appendix C to No. 35 
J^ote from the French Delegation 

December s, igig. 

The French representative at Bucharest telegraphs that the Roumanian reply has 
been delivered to the Legations. This reply commences with a justification of the 
Roumanian policy since the beginning of the war, and recalls the sacrifices suffered 
by Roumania. It indicates that the Ministry, besides not being parliamentary, 
has resigned and cannot make a decision involving so gravely the future of the 
country. It begs a delay of sufficient length to enable a Ministry created by the 
Parliament to declare itself validly. 

The British, French and Italian representatives are of the opinion that the 
request for a delay is one of the most justified under the existing circumstances. 
They are moreover under the impression that the new Government, which will be 
supported by a majority constituted outside of the liberal party, will be better 
disposed than the resigning government. 

It is to be feared that in refusing a prolongation of the delay the campaign of the 
liberal party, which is attempting to swing the other parties in line with its intran- 
sigeance, would not [jfr] be facilitated. The British and Italian representatives 
insist also upon the danger which might arise from any weakening of the authority 
of the state, direct or indirect, which might be favourable to the bolshevist move- 
ment. 


No. 36 

H.D. 107.^] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Friday, December 

3, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.-. Hon. F, L, Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison, 

Biitish Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. FI. Norman. 

‘ H.D, 106 is not printed. This document recorded a meeting of the Supreme Council 
in M. Pichon’s room on December 4, igig, at 10.30 a.m. At this short meeting the Supreme 
Council considered two questions: (i) ^Question of Ex-Austro-Hungarian ships at Cattaro. 
M. Leygues said that he was in receipt of a number of telegrams from the French Naval 
Officer in charge of the ex-Austro-Hungarian warships at Cattaro, which referred to a 
state of excitement prevailmg amongst Hungarians and Jugo-Slavs at thatplace. He thought 
that the situation of the enemy warships in that port was rather precarious. The enemy 
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France'. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kavvai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. G. A. Gordon. British Empire: 
Capt. Hinchley-Cooke. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Camerlynck. 

fleet there was composed of approximately 40 units of which 6 or 8 were important. He 
felt that an incident similar to that of Scapa Flow should not be repeated in any event.’ 
After discussion the Supreme Council decided to adopt the French proposal that these 
warships ‘should be convoyed to a French port, preferably Bizerte’. (ii) ‘Distribution of 
Enemy Warships to Powers with limited interests.’ M. Leygues said that the Polish Delegation 
had asked ‘that enemy warships be allotted to Poland. That request brought up once more 
a recent decision of the Council to the effect that no enemy warships would be attributed 
to small Powers. He thought it advisable for the Council to examine their decision anew. 
As a matter of fact, Belgium had in her possession from ten to fifteen enemy warships’ which 
she asked to be allowed to keep. After discussion the Supreme Council decided: ‘(i) to 
allow Belgium to keep the small enemy warships held in her ports provided such ships be 
used only for police work; (□) to give a certain number of small enemy warships, selected 
from amongst those to be broken up by the Allied and Associated Powers, to all the Allied 
States with limited interests making a request for such vessels, provided such ships be used 
solely for police work; (3) to refer to the naval experts for examination and report the 
questions raised by the above paragraph 2.’ The record of this meeting concluded as 
follows; ‘The meeting then adjourned. The Heads of Delegations held a conference in 
camera.’ Sir E. Crowe, in his telegram No. 1655 of December 4 to Lord Curzon, reported 
of the adjournment of the first meeting: ‘Mr. Glemenceau asked the secretaries and experts 
present to leave the room during the discussion, in consultation with Marshal Foch and 
General Weygand, of the situation created by the present altitude of Germany. After about 
an hour the two officers also left the Council and the discussion was continued by the five 
plenipotentiaries. This question forms the subject of a separate telegram.’ In his imme- 
diately following telegram, No. 1656 of December 4, Sir E. Crowe reported: 

‘The five Plenipotentiaries and Marshal Foch sitting alone and without Secretaries dis- 
cussed this morning German situation with special reference to recent communication from 
German Delegation in which they refuse to sign Protocol and wish to make exchange of 
ratifications of Treaty of Peace dependent on elimination of clause respecting handing over 
of war criminals. 

‘Marshal Foch explained that anything which deferred establishment of peace and con- 
tinued regime of armistice aided Germany in strengtliening her military powers. This 
therefore (? point) ed to importance of getting Germany to bring peace into operation as 
soon as possible. On the other hand he developed (? at some) length theoretical aspect of 
a possible termination of armistice which as he explained would bring us back absolutely 
to state of war and should therefore be preceded by concerted action of Allied plans for 
conducting such (? war) and also by recreation of Allied Armies which were fast disappear- 
ing under process of general demobilization. 

‘If Alliance were to decide on some military operation on a limited scale (? with) definite 
object of inducing Germany by this means to accept our conditions Marshal Foch mentioned 
as possible alternative plans: 

‘i. Occupation of Frankfurt. 

‘2. Occupation of basin of Ruhr including Essen. Of these alternatives he described first 
as easier but less decisive, second as requiring a considerably greater effort but more 
effective. 

‘After Marshal Foch’s withdrawal there was general agreement amongst five Pleni- 
potentiaries that there was no occasion at present to contemplate an imminent termination 
of armistice or resumption of hostilities, there being every indication that Germany on her 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A.: Mr. E. L. Dresel, Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N.j Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Lieut.-Gommander Koehler, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Mr. M. 
Nielson, M. Hodge. 

British Empire-. Mr. A. Leeper, Mr. H. W. Malkin, Gaptain Fuller, R.N. 
Fiance-. M. Mauclere, M. Serruys, M. Laroche, General Le Rond, M. 
Fromageot. 

Italy-. Admiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Dell’Abbadessa, M. Stranieri, 
Gommandant Fea, M. Pilotti. 

Japan-. M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 


1 . 

Signature of the [Not printed] 

Financial Arrangements 
of Saint Germain by the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Government 

part wa.s in no way prepared for such an eventuality. On the other hand it was agreed that 
it was essential to insist on Germany’s acceptance of our terms as any yielding on our part 
or readiness to bargain for her consent would inevitably lead to fresh demands because of 
indication of an inability on the part of Alliance to enforce their terms, 

‘It was decided not to enter into any discussion with Germany on the question of how 
Treaty on certain of its provisions might be affected by non-ratification of America. Ratifi- 
cation by United States was still an open question and it would be better to give no indica- 
tion that we doubted its being ultimately effected. 

‘American delegate was at first in favour of dropping demands for Scapa (? reparations) 
suggest (ing to) let the fulfilment of those demands be (? made) depends [w] on an ultimate 
decision of Reparation Committee, but Monsieur Clemenceau strongly supported me in 
negativing this proposal. He thought we must maintain our demands but that we might 
offer to agree hereafter to consider any representations that German Government might 
make for the purpose of proving that handing over of particular docks or harbour equip- 
ment would cripple their means of maintaining effectively their fluvial and canal naviga- 
tion. I undertook to recommend such a solution to my Government and my Naval Adviger 
is telegraphing direct to Admiralty on the subject. 

‘On point of surrender of criminals no concession is considered possible. 

‘As regards repatriation of German prisoners from France answer will be that matter is 
definitely settled by Treaty itself and that Germany has only to proceed with exchange of 
ratifications to obtain satisfaction. Monsieur Clemenceau repeated declaration that he had 
more than once recently made, that French Government have no interest in keeping these 
prisoners except as a means of pressure to obtain peace and that immediately peace becomes 
operative repatriation will commence. 

‘It was finally agreed that Monsieur Clemenceau should submit if possible tomorrow a 
draft note to be addressed to German delegate conciliatory in tone but firm in maintaining 
our demands subject to assurance to be given as to Scapa reparation. Note would end with 
a warning conveyed in courteous but clear tones that should German Government (? main- 
tain) their refusal to fulfil conditions necessary to establish peace. Allied and Associated 
Governments would be compelled to consider what measures they might have to take in 
order to enforce their demands. 

‘I shall of course submit text of proposed note to Your Lordship before assenting to it.’ 

^ M. Mauclfere referred to the Yugoslav objection to certain provisions of the agreement 
concerning contributions to the cost of liberation of territories of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy (Treaty Series, 1919, No. 14, Cmd. 458. Gf. No. 35, minute 5). In 
accordance with the previous decision of the Supreme Council, the Reparation Commission 



Draft Reply to the 
German Note concerning 
Scapa Flow 


2. M. Clemenceau thought that it would be well to adjourn until the 
following day the examination of that draft rcply^ as well 
as of the general note which was to be sent to Germany/ 
The draft of that latter note did not fully satisfy him. 
Sir Eyre Crowe agreed, but wished to make a remark 
on the subject of the note relative to Scapa Flow. The British Admiralty had 
just published some documents which showed in an incontrovertible manner 
that the German Government gave instructions to sink the fleet.® He thought 
the [that] these documents had been communicated to the Drafting Com- 
mittee. In his opinion the answer should [?have] taken them into account. 

M. Fromageot replied that his Committee had in fact regretted having 
had no other knowledge of these documents than through the press; how- 
ever, his Committee would receive them that afternoon. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to make another observation concerning the 
passage in the draft of the general note relating to Scapa Flow and to the 
compensation which was being demanded. He proposed that the Council’s 
answer on this point should read as follows: ‘A reply, annexed hereto, to 
the German note of November 24th on Scapa Flow establishes the legal 
point of view. The Allied and Associated Powers examined the question 
before making their demands, and they do not share the fears expressed by 


had on the preceding day met the Yugoslav representatives and agreed upon a solution 
whereby articles 4 and 5 of the aforesaid agreement should be eliminated and replaced by 
a new article 4 (appendix A in original; not printed: for the text see Treaty Series, 1920, 
No. 7. Cmd. 637.) M. Maucl^re explained that the new article ‘in no way changed tlie 
situation of the States affected by the former Article 4. Its only effect was to place in the 
same situation as the latter, the States affected by the former Article 5. The debt due by 
these latter States would likewise be represented by bonds issued under the same conditions 
as those provided for by former Article 4. As those bonds matured the Reparation Com- 
mission would withhold from the sums due to the States in question by way of reparation 
sugh sums as became necessary for interest payments and amortisation. Serbia, therefore, 
preserved all its rights to immediate reparation. The Italian Delegation adhered to that 
condition on the condition that the Special Arrangement concluded with respect to Italy 
[Treaty Series, 1919, No. 15. Cmd. 459] should be modified in a similar manner. At the 
last minute and after the meeting ended the Serbian Delegate presented a new demand with 
a view to securing for his country treatment similar to that accorded to Belgium and to have 
granted to it a priority of 2,000,000,000 francs on the reparation account. He (M. MaucRre) 
had replied that the Commission was not competent to pass upon that demand. He pointed 
out moreover that that was the first time that the Serbs had raised the question and they in 
no wise made it a condition precedent to their signing the financial arrangement. . . . 
M. Berthelot added that the question was all the more delicate as the Serbs had to sign the 
Bulgarian Treaty before noon of that very day.’ After discussion the Supreme Council 
decided: (i) to accept the solution proposed by the Reparation Commission; (ii) that 
the Drafting Committee should similarly modify the agreement with Italy; (iii) ‘that the 
Drafting Committee be charged with determining the procedure to be followed so that the 
modification of the said Financial Arrangements thus rendered necessary should not prevent 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government from adhering to the Treaty with Austria and the 
Minorities Treaty, and from signing the Bulgarian Treaty, within the time limit provided.’ 

3 See No. 34, appendix C. 

+ See note I above. 

5 A statement on this subject, quoting relevant documents, was issued by the British 
Admiralty on December 3, 1919, and was published on the following day in the British press. 
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the German Government regarding the disastrous effect on the economic life 
of German ports. The term[s] of the protocol must stand, On leceipt of a 
complete list of all the floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers, 
which is demanded by the protocol, the Allied and Associated Powers will 
make known their selection, keeping in view the general economic situation 
of the German ports. Should thereafter the German Government think that 
it is able to prove that some particular demand is of a kind gravely to affect 
Germany’s legitimate requirements in respect to the maintenance of her 
fluvial navigation, or similar vital economic interests, the German Govern- 
ment may present its claim to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
who will be prepared to consider them in a spirit of equity after consultation 
with their naval advisers and after hearing the Reparation Commission.’ 

M. Clemengeau said that that text satisfied him fully. 

Mr. Polk asked who would examine the German claims. There would 
no longer be a Supreme Council and the Ambassadorial Council would not 
be competent to pass upon them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that there had not been any decision as to what 
body would succeed the Supreme Council, but it was certain that some 
competent authority would exist. 

Mr. Polk doubted it. He pointed out that there already existed a Repara- 
tion Commission which was competent to determine that matter. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the question could not be determined by 
the Reparation Commission alone. It also affected the naval authorities. 

M. Clemengeau observed that the Reparation Commission was not 
competent to reach a decision which had to be taken by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

Mr. Polk said that the real question, however, was whether the Germans 
could fulfil their obligations if they were deprived of the material essential 
to the existence of their ports and their fluvial navigation. He was afraid 
that the only idea of the naval experts was to seize that material. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the naval experts would be heard and also 
the Reparation Commission. After that the Governments would decide. 

M, Clemengeau thought that that reply would satisfy Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Polk said that he was sorry that essentially commercial material was 
being taken by way of compensation for war material. He reiterated that 
the only question was whether Germany needed that material in order to 
furnish the reparation owed by her. The Reparation Commission was the 
body which could answer that question. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether Mr. Polk would be willing to refer to 
the Reparation Commission the question of the German ships held in 
American ports. It should not be forgotten that the Scapa Flow affair came 
under the Armistice, 

Mr. Polk replied that he would not object if the Reparation Commission 
would decide to give back the Imperator. Aside from that, in the case under 
consideration, he wished to know who would have power to pass judgment 
if it were not the Reparation Commission. 
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Sir Eyre Crowe replied that it would be the Five Governments; they had 
settled all the questions concerning the Armistice. 

M. Berthelot wished to make two observations: first of all, he did not 
think that the documents published by the British Admiralty, which Sir 
Eyre Crowe had just referred to, were as convincing as the latter seemed to 
think. He, M. Berthelot, had informed M. Fromageot of their substance and 
the latter had thought that it would not be advisable to engage in a long 
discussion with the German Government on that subject, but that it would 
be better to utilize the avowals made by the Germans in their notes. 

M. Clemenceau thought that it would be well, nevertheless, to take into 
account the Admiralty’s documents.* 

M. Berthelot added that, on the other hand, it seemed to him desirable 
that the Drafting Committee should point out in the note that military action 
did not necessarily imply a resumption of a state of war. There were many 
precedents for that view. 

(The discussion of that subject was then adjourned.) 

3 . (The Council had before it a draft Treaty prepared by the Drafting 
Treaty between the Committee (Appendix B) and a modification of the last 
Principal Allied and part of Article 3 of that draft (see Appendix G) .’) 
Associated Powets, M. Fromageot read and commented upon these two 

Poland and the Czecho- documents. 

Slovak Stale 

After a short discussion. 

It was decided : 

(1) to accept the draft Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated 

Powers, Poland and the Czecho-Slovak State, prepared by the 

Drafting Committee; 

(2) that the last part of Article II of that Treaty be drafted as indicated 

in Appendix C.’ 


4 . 

Expenses of the 
International Teschen 
Commission 


[Not printed]^ 


® The following sentence was accordingly added to the end of the fifth paragraph of the 
draft note in appendix C to No. 34; ‘Did not the Head of the German Admiralty write 
privately to Admiral von Reuter at Scapa Flow as ear ly as May g, 1919: “Whatever may be 
the fate of these vessels under the pre.ssure of political events, this fate will not be decided 
without us; it will be accomplished by ourselves, and the surrender of the vessels to the 
enemy is out of the question”?’ With this addition the draft in No. 34, appendix C, was, 
subject to verbal variation, the text of the final note of December 8. 

’ Not printed. See note 12 below. 

* The Supreme Council considered a short note from the ‘International Commission at 
Teschen’, dated December 3, 1919 (appendix D in original), which stated in part that this 
Commission ‘on account of the short duration of its mandate, should assume no part of the 
administration of the country; consequently, it shall have no local revenue to collect, and 
the totality of its expenses shall be advanced by the Allied Governments’. In commenting 
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Roumanian AJfaits 


5, Sir Eyre Crowe informed the Council that according to a telegram 
which he had received from Bucharest the representatives 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had agreed 
with the Roumanian Government on a formula which the latter would 
accept and which would be satisfactory to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. That formula was reported to have been already telegraphed to Paris. 

M. Clemengeau observed that on the preceding day he had seen General 
Goanda who had spoken in a most satisfactory manner. He knew nothing, 
however, of the formula that Sir Eyre Crowe mentioned. 

M. Berthelot said that a telegram had indeed arrived but it was still in 
an incomplete condition; the part which had been deciphered seemed 
satisfactory. As soon as complete text was available it would be sent to the 
various Delegations. 


6. (The Council had before it a draft of the Financial Clauses dated 
December ist, 1919 (see Appendix E)5 and the 
Ihnancial, Economic and Economic and Reparation Clauses (Appendix F).'°) 
epmation Clauses of Serruys read and commented upon the proposed 

Hmgaty measures relative to the economic and reparation 

clauses. He pointed out that all members of the Economic 
Commission were in agreement and that that Commission was likewise in 
agreement with the Reparation Commission. The principal provisions con- 
cerned the supply of coal from the mines at Pecs by Hungary to the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. That supply would be controlled by the Reparation 
Commission. In a like manner the Economic Commission had thought that 
the Treaty should provide for the supply by Austria to Hungary of foodstuffs 
within limits to be fixed by the Reparation Commission if a direct agree- 
ment were not reached between the interested parties. Finally the Com- 
mission had decided on the proposal of the Czecho-Slovak Delegation, to add 
two paragraphs to the article corresponding to article 264“ of the Treaty of 
Saint Germain in such a manner as to adapt it to Hungarian special legisla- 
tion. On the other hand it had rejected a Serbian demand which sought a 
revision of the principle, already many times affirmed, which prohibited 
liquidation of enemy property in transferred territories. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that all that remained to be done was to refer these 
texts to the Drafting Committee for insertion in the Treaty. 

upon ihis note General Le Rond stated that ‘it seemed that the best solution would be to 
have the joint expenses common to the whole Commission, which, moreovei, would cer- 
tainly not exceed 50,000 francs per month, provisionally covered by advances of equal sums 
by the various Powers represented on the Commission. The Presidency of the Commission 
in fact belonged to the United Slates and it was only provisionally being held by France.’ 
The Supreme Council decided to adopt the solution proposed by General Le Rond. 

® Not printed. This draft text of Part IX (articles i8o-gg) of the Treaty of Trianon is 
printed in The Hungarian Peace Negotiations, vol. i, pp. 598-605. 

Not printed. This appendix contained drafts submitted by the Economic Commission 
for : (i) the second subparagraph of paragraph i of aimex V to Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Trianon; (ii) article 207 of the treaty; (iii) article 208; (iv) the last three paragraphs of 
article 249. ” Apparently a mistake for article 266. 
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Mr, Polk said he would have to make a reservation with respect to the 
solution given to the question of the Pecs Mines. 

It was decided: 

to accept the Financial, Economic and Reparations clauses of the Treaty 
with Hmigary and to refer the same to the Drafting Committee for final 
drafting ; with the reservation that Mr. Pollc should inform the Secretary 
General of the Conference whether he accepted the provisions relative to 
the coal of the Pecs Mines. 


7. M, Glemengeau informed the Council that the President of the Austrian 
. , Delegation had just handed him a request of Chancellor 

ommumcationfrom the permitted to come to Paris to consult 

With the Council on the economic situation 01 Austria. 
He (M. Giemenceau) felt that both from a political point of view and for 
humanitarian reasons it would be well to accede to that request and to reply 
that the Council would be glad to have M. Renner come to Paris. 

M. Dutasta remarked that it was only that morning at 10 o’clock that he 
had seen M. Eichoff. The latter would certainly appreciate the promptness 
with which the Council had given an answer. 

It was decided: 

that the Secretary General of the Conference should immediately in- 
form the Austrian Delegation that, far from being opposed to Chancellor 
Renner’s coming to Paris, the Council would be glad to have him come. 


8. Mr. Polk said that the decision reached at the meeting of the Council 
on the preceding day relative to the former Austro- 

Former Austro-Hun- 


garian warships 
Spalato 


at 


Hungarian warships at Cattaro under guard of the French 


navy^ had not covered the case of the warships at Spalato 
under guard of the American navy. The Council, how- 
ever, had recognized that the Americem navy had a right to convoy these 
warships to another port. 

It was decided : 


that the two former Austrian. warships now at Spalato under guard of 
the American Navy might, if the American Naval authorities so desire, 
be convoyed from Spalato to a port to he designated by the American 
Naval authorities, in accordance with the principle decided upon by the 
Council at its last meeting with respect to former Austro-Himgarian war- 
ships under guard of the French Navy at Cattaro (See H.D. 106, Minute 1).+ 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Hotel de Grillon, 

Paris, December 5th, igig. 


Appendix B to No. 36 

Poland and Czechoslovakia 

The United States of America, The British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, The 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, Poland, and the Gzecho-Slovak State, 



Desiring to assure the sovereignty of Poland and the Gzecho-Slovak State Over 
the territories recognized as belonging to them respectively, 

The undersigned, after exchanging their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows : 


Article i 

Subject to the special provisions of the Treaties and Decisions concluded for the 
purpose of completing the present settlement, the High Contracting Parties recog- 
nize the sovereignty of Poland over the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy lying to the north of the frontier line hereafter described : 

From a point on the course of the Oder immediately south of the Ratibor- 
Oderberg railway — ^south-eastwards to the point of meeting of the three old 
boundaries between Galicia, Hungary and the Duchy of Teschen, 

a line to be defined subsequently in accordance with the Decision of September, 

27, 1919; 

thence to the point where it is met by the western boundary of the political 
district of Nameszto, 

the old boundary between Galicia and Hungary; 

thence eastwards to the point where this old boundary is met by the southern 
boundary of the political distiict of Trsztena, 

a line to be defined subsequently in accordance with the Decision of September 

27 = I9i9> 

thence to point 2508 of the Magas Tatra, 

the old boundary between Galicia and Hungary; 

thence to point 1052 about 13 kilometres north-west of Olublo, 

a line to be defined subsequently in accordance with the Decision of September 

275 1919, 

thence eastwards, then east-south-eastwards to a point about 2 kilometres south 
of point 1335 (Halicz) where it meets the administrative boundary between the 
districts of Lisko on the west and of Turka on the east, 
the old boundary between Galicia and Hungary. 

This is the point common to the three frontiers of Poland, Gzecho-Slovakia, and 
Eastern Galicia. 

The Boundary Commission provided for in the seventh paragraph of Article 83 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany concluded on June 28, 1919, will have to 
trace on the spot the frontier line described above. . . .’^ 

The remainder of this draft treaty comprised: (i) Article 2, delimiting the territories 
of Czechoslovakia, This article was, apart from minor verbal variation, the same as article 
II, paragraphs 1-4, of the treaty relative to the frontiers of Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia, concluded at Sfevres on August 10, 1920 (Treaty Series, 19QI, No. 20. 
Cmd. 1548); (ii) a concluding formula providing, among other things, that the treaty ‘wiU 
come into force at the same time as the Treaties of Peace with Austria and with Hungary, 
The deposit of ratifications will be effected at Paris at the same time as the deposit of ratifi- 
cations of the said Treaties. ’ This concluding formula was, however, replaced by the alterna- 
tive draft contained in appendix G in the original and approved by the Supreme Council. 
This approved draft was, mutatis mutandis, the same as the concluding formula (beginning: 
‘The present Treaty, in French, in English and in Italian . . ,’) in the aforesaid treaty signed 
at S6vres on August 10, 1920. 
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H. D. io8.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Great Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai FOrsay, Paris, on Saturday, 

December 6, igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.\ Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison, 

British Empire : Sir Eyre Crowe ; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau; sEcitETARiEs, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M, 
Arnavon, M. De Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.'. Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Gapt. 

Hinchley-Cooke. France: M. Massigli, Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Rear-Admiral McGully, U.S.N., Mr. Ellis L. Dresel, Golonel 
J. A. Logan, Lieut.-Gommander Koehler, U.S.N. 

British Empire: General Sackville-West, Captain Fuller, R.N., Lieut. - 
Commander Dunne, Mr. A. Leeper, Mr. Ibbetson-James. 

France: M. Loucheur, M. Gambon, M. Laroche, M. Mauclbre, M. 

Seydoux, M. Kammerer, M. Sonnolet, M. Cheysson. 

Italy: Rear-Admiral Grassi, M. Dell’Abbadessa, Commandant Fea, 
Commandant Ingianni. 

I. (The Council had before it 5 resolutions passed at meetings of the 

„ . , , Supreme Economic Council in Rome.'^ (See Appendix 

Resolutions passed at the ^ 

M. Loucheur read and commented upon the resolu- 
tions. He added with regard to the question of [? the] 
provisioning of Austria the Committee on Organization of 
the Reparation Commission had examined at a meeting 
held on the preceding day the question of provisioning 
Austria and they were waiting for a reply from the Italian 
Government with reference to the sending of 12,000 tons of cereals to Vienna 
from Trieste following an agreement made between Italy and Austria. He 
had also seen Mr. Austen Chamberlain^ in London ; the British and French 
Governments were willing to do their utmost to help until the credit opened 
for the provisioning of Austria had been exhausted. With regard to the 
situation of the Armenian refugees in the Caucasus, the Supreme Economic 
Council wished to bring the attention of the Supreme Council to the great 
importance of providing for the provisioning of those refugees and he under- 
stood that the Armenians had applied to the American Delegation direct. He 
wished to ask Mr. Polk what could be done in the matter. 

Colonel Logan stated that a telegram from Mr. Hoover had been received 

' The thirty-first session of the Supreme Economic Council had been held in Rome on 
November 2 1-3, 1919 : cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United Slates: The Paris 
Peace Conference, igrg, vol. X, pp, 613-74. 

^ Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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(b) Danger of non- 
ratifcalion, (c) Ar- 
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to the effect that an arrangement had been entered into with the Grain Cor- 
poration to supply 35,000 tons of cereals on credit to Armenia, to be distri- 
buted under Colonel Haskell’s supervision. Furthermore, the American Red 
Cross had given 1,700,000 dollars for relief purposes. 

M. Lougiieur said that with regard to the Russian question, he was of 
the opinion that it would be advisable to await a solution of the Russian 
problem before taking any action in the matter. 

Mr. Polk said that he had just received a proposal from the American 
Government on the question of the tank ships which Mr. Dresel would submit 
to the French and British Delegations. He wished to put on record that 
the United States were not now represented on the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

(The Council took note of the resolutions passed by the Supreme Economic 
Council at Rome and of M. Loucheur’s declarations on the subject.) 


Note from the Com- 
mittee on Organization 
of the Reparation Com- 
mission regarding (a) 


Belgian frontiers i (b) 
payment of German cus- 
toms duties on a Cold 
Basis 


2. (The Council had before it a letter from the President of the Committee 
on Organization of the Reparation Commission to the 
President or the Peace Conference, dated November syth, 
19 ig, to which were attached a memorandum by the 
American Delegation, two notes from the French Dele- 
Customs paid on Franco- gation, and a list of products prohibited from importa- 
German and Gennano- tion into Germany, for which the French Government 
asked that free entry into Germany be allowed. (See 
Appendix B).) 

Colonel Logan read and commented upon the 
memorandum presented by the American Delegation 
to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission, dated 
November 27th [?8th], 1919. 

M. Lougheur said that the German Delegation had proposed that the 
German Government be allowed to establish the customs duties in gold 
marks, more exactly in paper marks, taking the rate of exchange into account. 
He was of the opinion that at the present time no reply should be made to 
Germany before the exchange of deposit of ratifications and the signing of 
the Protocol. On the other hand, a very important question came up in 
which France and Great Britain were especially interested: Germany had 
edicted a series of import prohibitions; it could not be contested that that 
was her right, but she should not be allowed to evade the provisions of the 
Treaty in order to treat the Allies in different ways. He therefore suggested 
that a solution be adjourned until Germany had signed the Protocol and the 
deposit of ratifications had taken place. In the second place, the right of 
prohibiting imports should be connected with the whole question of the 
payment of customs duties. 

Mr. Polk said that, with reference to the memorandum of the American 
representative on the Reparation Commission, the difficulty was that for 
some time past Germany had been applying two principles in the payment 
of German customs duties ; in ports she had applied a gold basis, but on her 



land frontiers payment was being made in paper. That was a discrimination 
in favour of the countries which were importing by land as against those 
importing by sea. 

Colonel Logan said that France and Belgium were paying one-ninth of 
the import duties that Great Britain and America paid on a gold basis. 

M. Lougheur remarked that such a fact had never been brought to his 
attention nor, as far as he was aware, to the notice of the Committee on 
Organization of the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. Polk said that Sir John Bradbury^ and Mr. Rathbone had both 
raised the question. 

M. Lougheur said everybody agreed that there should be no different 
treatment between the Allies and that payment of customs duties should be 
made in gold. He insisted on what he had said before, that no answer should 
be made to Germany at the present time and that the question of import 
prohibitions should be settled at the same time. 

Mr. Polk suggested that the questions be referred back to the Committee 
on Organization of the Reparation Commission for consideration. The 
questions were covered by Article 369 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 

M. Lougheur said he did not agree ; the provisions of the Treaty were that 
customs duties should not be changed during a certain lapse of time, but 
payment on a gold basis would entail an increase of customs duties. 

M. Sgialoja thought that it would be advisable to consult the Economic 
Commission, as the questions were not entirely within the province of the 
Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission. 

M. Lougheur remarked that there no longer was an Economic Commission 
and that on the other hand the Committee on Organization of the Repara- 
tion Commission had consulted the economic experts. 

M. Matsui agreed with M. Scialoja, and said that he had some time 
ago, when the Treaty with Germany was being prepared, proposed a clause 
which would have prevented Germany from prohibiting any importations. 
Such a clause had not been accepted, but nevertheless he was of the opinion 
that the economic experts should be heard. 

M. Lougheur said that up to that time they had never referred to Com- 
missions which were charged with the preparation of the Treaty, questions 
of execution of the Treaty; he proposed that representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Powers on the Committee on Organization of the Reparation 
Commission should study the questions in accord with economic experts, and 
Japan would have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Polk wished to propose the following resolution : that the questions 
be referred back to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Com- 
mission with instructions to take the necessary action without delay and 
further to decide itself such questions in the future. 

M. Lougheur thought that the question was important and should be 

3 Joint Permanent Secretary to the British Treasury and subsequently the principal 
British representative on the Reparation Commission, 
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referred back to the Supreme Council by the Committee on Organization 
of the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. Polk asked why this question should come back to the Supreme 
Council. 

M. Clemenceau replied that it was a question involving other matters of 
political importance and that although he agiced in principle with Mr. Polk’s 
proposition, he was of the opinion that the questions should still be referred 
back to the Supreme Council without delay, and that at any rate no action 
should be taken before the Germans had signed the protocol and the deposit 
of ratifications had taken place. 

It was decided; 

(1) to refer back to the Committee on Organization of the Reparation 

Commission in accord ^vith economic experts both the question of 
payment of German customs duties on a gold mark basis, and the 
import prohibition by Germany ; 

(2) that the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission 

submit immediately a report to the Council ; 

(3) that no reply be given to Germany until she had signed the protocol 

and the Treaty of Peace had come into force. 


3. M. Berthelot said they had I’cceived a letter from Bucharest dated 

n . . November 30th which related to an incident which had 

Roumanian Answer . i • ,, . , i ■ , r • • 

taken place in the past, but which was 0: a certain impor- 
tance. Before withdrawing, the Government of M. Misu and General 
Vaitoianu had tried to put a negative answer before the Powers; but the 
Allied representatives had evaded such a manoeuvre on the part of the 
Liberal party. 

Telegrams sent from Bucharest between December and and 4 th gave the 
following information: M. Vaida-Voevod, before seeing the King of Rou- 
mania, had had a conference with the Allied representatives, the result of 
which was that as regards requisitions in Hungary Vaida-Voevod would be 
ready to accept the appointment of an Inter-Allied mixed Commission as 
proposed but maintained that it would be impossible that such a Commission 
should have the power to inflict penalties; on the other hand, the Roumanian 
army would withdraw to the boundaries fixed by the Peace Conference. 
He would take note of the assurances given by the Supreme Council, and 
expressed his conviction that the Council would be able to find a solution 
satisfactory to Roumania. It had been feared for some time that the King 
would call to power M. Maniu, but in the morning of December 3rd 
M. Maniu had refused, and M. Vaida-Voevod had been asked to form a 
cabinet. Thereupon M. Vaida-Voevod had consulted all the political 
leaders with the exception of the Liberals, and had concluded from his 
consultation that they would be in favour of the signature by Roumania; he 
had authorised the Allied representatives at Bucharest to telegraph to Paris 
that the majority of the parties was in favour of Roumania’s signature and 
promised to sign if the King accepted the Cabinet. 

M. Antonescu, furthermore, was about to arrive in Bucharest; under those 
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conditions one could well hope that a satisfactory telegram would be re- 
ceived from Roumania within the time limit laid down by the Council. 
(The meeting then adjourned.) 

(The Heads of Delegations then held a conference in camera.)'^ 

Hdtel de Crillon, 

Paris, December 6, igig. 

+ In telegram No. 1667 of December 6 to Lord Gurzon (received December 7), Sir E. 
Crowe reported of this meeting : ‘At the request of Monsieur Clemenceau, the secretaries 
and experts then left the room and the five plenipotentiaries discussed the situation pro- 
duced by the attitude of Germany, with the assistance of Mr. Dresel, a member of the 
United States Delegation, who had had an interview with M. von Lersner.’ In telegram 
No. 1 66a of even date (received 9,35 p.m., December 6) Sir E. Crowe reported: 

‘Supreme Council settled to-day text of proposed note to German Delegation [v. inf.] ; 
it is on lines which I have already foreshadowed. It makes concessions respecting Scapa 
reparation in a form of words accepted as entirely satisfactory by Americans. It also meets 
German objection as regards reservation of right to resort to military action, which had 
formed part of Protocol. 

‘On this and on all other points five plenipotentiaries were unanimous. Further evidence 
was produced to show that there is every reason to expect that German Delegation will 
sign. The Americans have had a further interview with Lersner in which they categorically 
told him that in regard to these matters America and Allies were solid. Both M. Clemen- 
ceau and Italian Delegate had independent information that Germans will accept, 

‘In the circumstances M. Clemenceau strongly urged, and both American and Italian 
agreed, that it was absolutely necessary not to show any weakness in wording of our reply 
as this alone might make Germans hesitate. The note accordingly terminates with following 
passage which I translate literally from the French (Begins). 

‘ “Until Treaty of Peace comes into operation the denunciation of Armistice suffices to 
leave Allied armies every latitude as regards such military measures as they might consider 
necessary. If German Government continues to defer signature of Protocol and thereby 
definitely ratify [ii'c] Treaty Supreme Council are determined without further delay to place 
Germany in face of a rupture of Armistice with all the consequences which would follow 
therefrom (Ends).” 

‘All my colleagues expressed greatest anxiety to get this note off to Germans at once. 
They are convinced that delay can only encourage Germany to believe Allies are not united. 
I promised to do my best to obtain by telephone your and Prime Minister’s authority to 
sign note if possible to-day or at least not later than to-morrow. 

‘Monsieur Clemenceau repeated message which he sent through Lord Derby yesterday 
that if, contrary to expectation, German answer to this note should he unsatisfactory he 
would at once proceed to London to consult Prime Minister but both he and Mr. Polk made 
earnest personal appeal to me to do what I could to obtain immediate assent to despatch 
of note. 

‘I trust in the circumstances that it may be possible for Your Lordship to obtain Prime 
Minister’s consent and to let me have necessary authority if possible in course of the day. 

‘I shall send by bag to-night actual text of draft note. It differs only in small particulars 
from original draft [not printed : cf. No. 36, minute 2] sent yesterday except that concluding 
paragraph which I have (? quoted) takes place of original concluding paragraph.’ 

The draft of December 6 read as follows; 

‘Monsieur le Pr&ident, 

‘i. Le Gonseil Supreme a pris connaissance de la communication verbale que vous avez 
faite, le i®"' dicembre, au nom du Gouvernement allemand. 

‘2. Les notes des et 22 novembre ont d^fini la responsabilit^ du Gouvernement 
allemand dans le retard de la ratification du Traite, et leurs conclusions demeurent. 

‘3, La suggestion concernant un pretendu droit pour I’Allemagne de demander (en 
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compensalion de I’absence des del6gues americains dans les Commissions juaqu’ii la ratifi- 
cation du Traite par les ] 5 tats-Unis) une modification des clauses du trait6 concernant les 
livraisons des coupables ct le retour des prisonniers de guerre, n’est pas fondle. Aux termes 
des clauses finales du Traite, celui doit entrer en vigueur dfes que I’Allemagne et trois des 
Principales Puissances Alliees et Associees Pont ratifi6 : ce serait en vain que I’Allemagne 
chercherait a subordonner cette misc en vigueur k une nouvelle condition, la presence des 
delegues americains dans les Commissions. 

‘4. II est inexact que le point de vue allemand ait ete admis S. cet egard le 14 octobre. 

‘5. II est egalement inexact que MM. von Simson et von Lersner aient etd invites le 
20 novembre a des n6gociations orales et ecrites au sujet du Protocole du i“' novembre. 
II Icur a ete dit simplement que, saisi d’une note ecrite, le Gouvernement allemand devait 
repondre par ^crit aux seules stipulations qui y etaient formulees. 

‘6. Le Conseil Supreme estime que Particle qqi du Traite de paix (relatif au retour des 
prisonniers de guerre) est parfaitement explicite et n’a nul besoin d’fitre complete. La 
France a dejk declare plusieurs reprises qu’elle libererait les prisonniers dfes la raise en 
vigueur du Traite: elle n’a aucune raison de le rep^ter k nouveau. 

‘7. Le Conseil ne s’arrete qu’aux objections presentees a la demande des compensations 
pour la destruction de la flotte allemande il Scapa Flow, et k la prevision des mesures 
eventuelles de coercition militaire formulee par la note des allies le 1®'' novembre. 

‘8. Une reponse s^paree et ci-jointe est donnte k la note allemande du 24 novembre sur 
Scapa Flow [see No. 34, appendix C and No. 36, note 6]. Avant de faire leur demande, les 
Puissances Allises et Associees ont examind cette question. Elies ne partagent pas les appre- 
hensions du Gouvernement allemand, en ce qui concerne les effets d’ordrc economique qui 
en r&ultcraient pour les ports allemands. Elies maintiennent le protocole tel qu’il est 
rddige. Apris avoir re9u I’dtat complet de tous les docks fiottants, grues flottantes, remor- 
queurs et dragues demande par le protocolc, les Puissances Alliees et Associies feront con- 
naitre leur choix, tenant compte de la situation economique gfeerale des ports allemands. 
Si ensuite le Gouvernement allemand eroit pouvoir d6montrer qu’une des dites demandes 
est dc nature k porter une grave atteinte k la capacite de I’Allemagne de satisfaire i ses 
besoins legitimes pour ce qui regarde le maintien de la navigation fluviale ou d’autres 
interets vitaux d’ordre iconomique du meme genre, le Gouvernement allemand pourra 
presenter ses revendications aux Principales Puissances Alliees et Associees qui, de leur c6te, 
seront pretes k les examiner dans un esprit d’equite, apres audition de la Commission des 
Reparations. 

‘9. En ce qui concerne le dernier paragraphe du Protocole du 1®“' novembre, le Conseil 
Supreme estime que la signature du dit Protocole et le dep6t des ratifications d6termineront 
la raise en vigueur du Traite et par consequent Petal de paix. D& lors, I’exdcution des 
clauses du protocole, condition de la raise en vigueur du Traite de Paix, sera garantie par 
les stipulations generates de ce Traite, ainsi que par les methodes ordinaires reconnues par 
le droit des gens. 

‘10. Jusqu’ii la raise en vigueur du Trait6 de Paix, une denunciation de I’armistice suffit 
pour donner aux armies alliees toute latitude en vue des mesures militaires ' qu’elles 
jugeraient ndeessaires. Si le Gouvernement allemand continue a diffdrer la signature du 
protocole du t®'' novembre et par 1 ^ la ratification ddfinitive du Traite, le Conseil Supreme 
est decide k mettre, sans plus de retard, I’Allemagnc en face d’une rupture de I’armistice 
avec toutes les consequences qui en r&ultent. 

‘n. Veuillez agreer, etc.’ 

Lord Curzon, in his telegram No. 1451 of midnight, December 6, informed Sir E. Crowe: 

‘A meeting of the Cabinet was held tonight to consider Note as amended. Grave mis- 
giving was felt as to form of final paragraph which threatens Germany with definite rupture 
of armistice. We are uncertain both as to wisdom of such a threat, and as to effect that may 
be produced upon German Government. We suggest the following amended version which 
we earnestly trust that all your colleagues will be willing to accept. 

‘Begins: “The Allies must insist therefore that there should be no further delay in the 
signature of the Protocol and the conclusion of Peace.’’ Ends. 
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‘Kerr is coming over to give full explanations, should these be required, and will be in 
Paris tomorrow (Sunday) morning. 

‘Please reserve room.’ 

Sir E. Growe, in his telegram No. 1670 of December 7, reported to Lord Curzon: 
‘Mr. Kerr and I saw M. Clemenceau to-night on his return from country. He agrees to 
omission of second sentence of concluding paragraph of note. The first sentence of that 
paragraph really forms part of argument in preceding paragraph 9, which contains with- 
drawal from position we had taken up in protocol. The protocol had explicitly reserved 
right of Allies in case of non-fulfilment of its conditions to resort to such military measures 
as might be required to enforce their demands. To this Germans objected that as signature 
of Protocol is to coincide with coming into force we should at once come under conditions 
of peace which would not admit of one party proceeding to reopen hostilities without a fresh 
declaration of war. We have recognized force of this argument and conceded German point 
by saying that once peace is re-established by coming into force of treaty or deposit of 
ratifications, the treaty itself will afford necessary guarantees for enforcement of stipulations 
of Protocol and that ordinary rules of law of nations, i.e. no hostilities prior to declaration 
of war, will apply. But we add . . . [text uncertain] in first sentence of concluding paragraph, 
until treaty of peace does become operative, the Allies retain power to resort to military 
measures by simply terminating armistice. 

‘This is a statement of fact. It is moreover merely a restatement of what was already said 
to Germans in note in which we invited them to sign Protocol. To withdraw this warning 
altogether in face of Germany having recalled her delegates in answer to request to sign 
protocol seems to M. Clemenceau to go too far. He is however willing to attenuate sentence 
by making it quite clear that, whilst conceding German view of true position as regards 
resort to military measures, we recall warning already given that such resort though not 
compatible with a state of peace would always remain open to Allies under regime of a 
prolonged armistice, 

‘M. Clemenceau would accordingly accept following wording for concluding paragraph 
— I translate literally from French ; 

‘ “Until treaty comes into force we remind Germany once more [me deiniire fois) that a 
denunciation of the armistice suffices to leave Allied armies every latitude as regards such 
militaiy measures as they may consider necessary. This being the situation (literally: dans 
cet (Split) we await signature of the Protocol and deposit of ratifications without further 
delay.” 

‘M. Clemenceau reiterates his firm conviction that even in this revised form the note 
would undoubtedly lead to Germany’s prompt acceptance of our demands. 

‘We said that of course we had no authority to accept this wording but we agreed to refer 
it to His Majesty’s Government. He was emphatic as to his inability to go any further in his 
concessions to British view and earnestly requested our acceptance. He repeated what he 
had already declared at Supreme Council, that French Government did not in any case 
contemplate military operations at present juncture. 

‘M. Clemenceau cordially agreed to come over to London on Wednesday or Thursday 
provided that this question was decided and out of the way. . . .’ 

Lord Curzon, in his telegram No. 1452 of 12.45 p.m. on December 8, instructed Sir E. 
Crowe : ‘His Majesty’s Government authorize you to accept form of final paragraph as now 
proposed and to sign to-day. Prime Minister and I look forward with pleasure to promised 
visit of Monsieur Clemenceau, and we think you should come over at same time to advise 
as to future conduct of affahs.’ 

The draft text of December 6 thus became the final text of December 8 subject to the 
amendment of the last paragraph. The final text was published in the British press on 
December g. 
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Appendix A to No. 37 
Resolutions of the Supreme Economic Council 

The Supreme Economic Council having taken knowledge of the decision (h. d. 
94/1 [2])^ of the Supreme Council, and particularly of Pars. 2 and 5, esteems that, 
considering the general coal and production situation throughout the entire 'world, 
it is necessary that the German tankers be utilized; it requests that immediate 
measures be adopted covering the utilization of these vessels for the transportation 
of mineral oils which may be used to supply the needs of countries suffering from 
coal shortage. 

The Supreme Economic Council having taken note of the affirmations of Lord 
Curzon relative to the critical situation actually existing in Armenia, desirous 
[desires] to show its sympathy for the Armenians and to express its regret that it 
has no available resources to offer assistance to Armenia. 

The Supreme Economic Council esteems that the assistance necessitated by the 
Armenians in distress, as well as the assistance necessitated by Austria, concerns not 
only the Powers represented on the Supreme Economic Council, but all the civilized 
peoples of the world. 

The Supreme Economic Council deems it opirortune to indicate to the Presidency 
of the Conference in Pai'is the increasing danger to which the economic life of all 
the Allied countries is exposed by the delay in the exchange of the Peace Treaty 
ratifications. 

The Supreme Economic Council has taken note of the decision of the Supreme 
Council of November 15th,’ charging the G.O.G.R.® with the duty of studying the 
problems concerning the provisioning of Austria. 

The Supreme Economic Gouncil which was previously able partly to relieve 
Austria’s distress thanks to credits granted by England, France, Italy and with the 
assistance of America, finds itself at the present moment without the power and 
necessary resources to render efficacious assistance, and it can only in the most 
pressing manner draw the attention of ffie Supreme Council to the extreme 
urgency of finding a solution capable of remedying a tragic situation which cannot 
continue without imperilling the security and the honour of the civilized nations of 
the entire world, who will have to bear the responsibility for it. 

5 No. 24, minute 2. 

* A letter of November 15, 19 ig, from Mr. Spicer, Assistant Secretary in the Foreign 
Office, to the British Secretary of the Supreme Economic Council had stated in part: 
‘While Lord Curzon understands that the relief funds at the disposal of the Supreme 
Economic Council, which could properly be applied to purposes of Armenian relief, are 
exhausted, His Lordship considers it in the highest degree desirable that the urgent necessity 
of doing something to succour the Armenians in the Caucasus, of whom there are under- 
stood to be 300,000 refugees from Asia Minor alone in addition to the Armenian inhabitants, 
should be brought to the attention of the Supreme Economic Council. 

‘Lord Curzon would point out that the destitute condition of these unfortunate people is 
to a large extent the consequence of the regrettable though unavoidable delay in the con- 
clusion of peace with Turkey, which prevents the re-establishment of settled conditions 
throughout Anatolia, which on humanitarian grounds cannot be exaggerated, and the 
responsibility for which must to some extent be borne by the Alies themselves.’ 

See No. 23, minute 5. 

* Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission. 



The Supreme Economic Council lias also taken note of the declarations of the 
English, French and Italian treasuries, attesting the impossibility of increasing the 
financial charges of countries whose resources have suffered so seriously from the war. 

The Council finds that in any case the financial resources required should be 
furnished not only by the Governments participating in the Supreme Economic 
Council, but by all the other nations and it recommends the examination of the 
possibility of an international action of this kind. 

The Supreme Economic Council, wishing at the earliest possible moment to 
place the surplus stocks of food of South Russia (as compared to the local needs 
of this region) at the disposal of general revictualling, draws the attention of the 
Council of Five to the necessity of considering, in anticipation of the time when 
Moscow and Petrograd become accessible, to [?the] supplying of food to the 
population of these cities. 


Appendix B to No. 37 
Document i 

Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission. 

November ay, igig. 

Secretariat. C.R. No. 442 

From : President of the Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission. 
To: President of the Peace Conference. 

I have the honour to forward you herewith copy of a note delivered to the 
Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission by the American 
Delegate.* 

This note raises the two following questions: 

1st) The necessity for the immediate creation, by the German Government, of 
a customs control along the Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers. 

The Organization Committee recognizes that it is to the interest of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to see a customs control established which would increase 
Germany’s capacity of paying the debt incumbent upon her under the head of 
reparations. Besides, it appears from the most recent information that this customs 
control has recently been established. 

2nd) The possibility of Germany exacting the payment of this duty on the basis 
of the value of the mark gold, insofar as such duty would not be in contradiction 
with the stipulations of Article 269 of the Peace Treaty. 

The Organization Committee believes that it should recall that this question 
was discussed during the course of a conference with the German Delegates, at 
Versailles, on October 10. 

That Conference, while not unfavourable to the payment of duties in gold, took 
advantage of it as an instrument to be used in exerting pressure on Germany and 
laid down the condition that Germany would have to furnish guarantees that the 
customs system (without Allied supervision) of granting importation licences for 
Germany would not in any way conflict with the application of Articles 264-5 and 
-6 of the Treaty. 

Under these conditions, the Organization Committee of the Reparations Com- 
mission renounced, for the time being, exacting the immediate payment of duties 
* Document 2 in this appendix. 



in gold, in spite of the interest of this measure from a point of view of reparations, 
in order to not deprive the Supreme Council of an instrument of pressure in its 
relations with Germany. 

As this has been shown as unsatisfactory up to the present time, and the German 
reply concerning importation licences (copy of which is hereto annexed) being very 
ambiguous, the Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission decided, 
in the course of its session of November 14, igig, to indicate to the Supreme Council 
the important interest there would be from a reparations point of view to have a 
solution made which would permit Germany to make collections, without delay, 
of duties on a basis of the value of the mark gold. 

Kindly accept, etc. 

Loucheur. 


Document 2 

Moie; Necessity of the immediate cteaiion by the German Government of a Customs 
Control on the French-German and Belgian-German Froniieis 
B-172. 8 Novembei , igig. 

The American Government instructed its Delegation to call the attention of the 
G.O.G.R.® to the fact that it constantly receives repoi is mentioning that, on account 
of the absence of the customs control on the French-German and Belgian-German 
frontiers, important quantities of various kinds of products were and are, every day, 
imported to the occupied German territory. 

The American Government cannot be indifferent to the existence of such a 
state of things, which deprives Germany of an important source of revenue and, 
consequently, has direct influence on its capacity to pay the debt which is incum- 
bent upon her, under the reparations item. 

The American Delegation is aware that, in order to assure its own protection, 
the German Government established on the right bank of the Rhine a customs 
control on the frontier of the territories occupied by the Allies. 

After the ratification of the Peace Treaty, Germany will have the right to estab- 
lish a customs control on the French, German and Belgian frontiers, but the gravity 
of the situation seems to justify immediate measures. Therefore, we propose that 
the Organization Committee should suggest to the Supreme Council to give the 
German Government an official notification of the authorization granted to it to 
institute this customs control under the date of November 20; and add that, 
according to the provisions of Article 26g of the Peace Treaty with Germany, the 
Allied and Associated Governments allow that the payment of the duties imposed 
be effected on the basis of the value of the gold mark, as far as these duties are not 
in contradiction with the stipulations of the said article. 

Document 3 

Memorandum submitted by the German Delegation on the Importation Policy 

To : The Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission, Paris. 

Referring to the interview which took place on October 1 1 with Mr. Mauclere, 
I take the liberty to forward to you herewith a memorandum concerning the appli- 
>0 Documents 3 and 4 in this appendix. 
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cation of the prohibitions to importations to Germany.” This memorandum 
explains the point of view of the German Government such as it is, according to the 
opinion of the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Bcrgmann, of Mr. von Le Suire, and 
of myself. 

In conformity with the discussion which took place, I again remarked that 
it is very urgent and important for us to immediately re-establish the German 
customs houses, all along the frontier, for the application of the customs regulations 
and of the prohibitions of imports and exports. Therefore, I earnestly reiterate the 
request to cancel the instructions contrary thereto, which were given to the 
occupying authorities. Besides, I beg you to kindly inform me as soon as possible 
when the discussions will start, concerning the imports from Alsace-Lorraine, and 
during which it would be advisable to deal with the question of the imports from 
France in general. 

Dr. Schmitt. 


Document 4. 

Memorandum concerning the Application of the Prohibition to Import to Germany 

In the meeting of October 10 of this year, the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments raised the question as to whether it would not be necessary to guarantee the 
uniform application of the German prohibitions to import, with respect to all 
countries, by determining certain quotas for the various goods to be imported and 
distributing these quotas in an equal manner. It seems that such a method cannot 
be realized. There is a fundamental difference between the application of pro- 
hibitions to import by the Allied and Associated Governments and by Germany. 
This difference is caused by the diversity of the situation. It is possible to determine 
quotas in the Allied and Associated countries for the importation of various goods, 
because the Alfred and Associated Governments have so many items at their dis- 
posal that they can pay for the importation of goods in way of quotas. On the 
contrary, in Germany it is not possible to determine any quotas because Germany 
has no items at all, or very little, at her disposal. Therefore, in Germany it will be 
necessary to proceed otherwise. In general and in principle, Germany should 
prohibit all importations, and only make exceptions in certain cases, by an especial 
authorization. 

Thus, there is in Germany a general prohibition to import. This prohibition 
concerns all goods. It was cancelled for certain goods; for a certain category of 
other goods, the customs houses were authorized in general to allow the importa- 
tion of the goods in question to Germany, without special authorization. A list 
will be made and sent to you of the goods for which the prohibition to import 
was cancelled, as well as a list of the authorizations given to the customs houses. 
Besides, exceptions will be made to this prohibition to import, as above mentioned, 
in certain cases, by special authorization. These authorizations will be granted by 
a central service in Berlin. They should mention, in a precise manner, the names 
of the sender and of the recipient, as well as the kind and the quantity of the goods. 
They will be granted when the central service thinks that the importation of those 
goods does not prejudice the aims of the prohibition to import; therefore, it will be 
when the necessary items for the payment of the goods will be available, or when 
credits will be granted on these goods, for a period long enough and under favour- 
able conditions, or when the exportation of German goods will compensate the im- 
“ Document 4 in this appendix. 
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poitation of the goods in question, either as a result of a special exchange, or of an 
agreement between two different states. It is not possible to establish detailed 
principles with regard to the question in which cases especial authorization can be 
granted, on account of the diversity of relations and of the difficult situation in 
which Germany finds itself. In particular, it is impossible to determine in general 
the conditions of credit. 

The German prohibition to import constitutes a temporary measure intended 
to surmount the consequences of the war and should be cancelled when the situa- 
tion again becomes normal. At present, however, it is absolutely impossible to do 
without it, or else, the German rate of exchange could not again become normal. 
In future, the prohibitions to import could only exist as far as the various nations 
will agree on them; for instanee, for hygienic reasons, for reasons of public security, 
for measures taken by the League of Nations, pursuant to hostile manifestations, 
for the application of monopolies and similar institutions, and for the execution of 
a national economic policy. On the other hand, it is out of the question to apply 
the German prohibition to import in such a manner that the goods of the various 
countries would be treated in different ways. This cannot be, on account of the 
very spirit of this prohibition. On the contrary, the German prohibition to export 
will be applied in a uniform manner by the Allied and Associated Towers [sie] 
(Article 264, alinea 2, Peace Conditions). As to the goods coming from the pro- 
ducing countiies, if the items are available in order to effect the payment of the 
goods, if the necessary credits are granted, or exchange questions, either for each 
different case, or subsequent to agreements between the states, do not prejudice 
the German rate of exchange [ffc]. In case it should happen that goods are offered 
by various countries to the Allied and Associated Governments for importation and 
under the same conditions, it should be considered, in fact, whether contingents 
can be fixed to the various countries in question. However, in the present state of 
affairs, it seems absolutely unlikely that this case might happen. 

Document 5*^ 

Note for the Secretmiat General of the Peace Conference 

German Commercial Regime. Proposal of the French Delegation. 

1. In a meeting which took place on October loth last with the German Delega- 
tion, the Allied representatives asked how the German Government intended to 
apply Articles 265 and 266 of the Peace Treaty, in regard to the German imports 
and exports. 

The German Delegation only replied that the prohibition to import constitutes 
a measure without which it is impossible to do at the present time, 

2. The prohibition to import which affect[s] nearly all the goods upon their 
importation to Germany, and the control existing on these imports, enables 
Germany to make differences to the detriment of the trade of any of the Allied and 
Associated States; consequently, it is contrary to the stipulations of Article 265 of 
the Peace Treaty. 

3. The same difference is made for the exports which are subjected to a very 
strict control, as different prices are established or determined, according to the 
import countries. 

These provisions are contrary to Article 266 of the Peace Treaty. 

Documents 5 and 6 are transposed in the original. 



4- Now, the German Government requests the right to require the payment of 
the customs duties on the basis of the gold mark, on the French and Belgian frontiers, 
as is already done on its maritime frontiers; the French Delegation considers that, 
from the reparations point of view, it is advisable to give this authorization to the 
German Government; but it thinks that it is also advisable to examine from the 
same point of view the question of the measures taken by this Government, in order 
to reduce the freedom of imports and exports. 

5. Although the economic recovery of Germany is necessary to enable her to 
repair the damages which she made, notably in France, it is no less necessary that 
the trade of the Allied and Associated Countries, and in particular that of France, 
be not directly prejudiced by this recovery. 

6. That is why the French Government, after having closely studied the 
measures taken by the German Government, in order to regulate the import and 
export of goods, declares that its adhesion to the payment in gold of the customs 
duties on the German frontier is subordinated to the following conditions : 

(a) Germany will restore full freedom of import for the products, a list of which 
is hereto annexed.’^ 

(b) In case it should not, from the Reparations point of view, appear possible to 
lift the embargo on all those products, quotas will be established and distributed 
between the export countries, according to the average of the last three pre-war 
years, provided the share of France may not be under the average of her imports 
during the last three years, the calculation being made in weight. 

(c) Germany will authorize, without restriction, the export of all spare parts for 
machines and rolling stock of all kinds exported from Germany. Besides, as 
Germany forbids the export of certain products which do not appear on the 
prohibition list, but for the reasons that they are provided for, either for deliveries 
to be made, or because they are used as substitutes, no prohibition of this kind will 
be made or maintained without the approval of the Reparations Commission. 

7. The Articles which do not appear on the present prohibition list of imports 
and exports should freely go in and out, and this freedom should not be restricted, 
directly or indirectly. 


Document 6'^ 

List of Products appealing on the German List of Prohibitions to Import and of which 
the French Government requests the Free Entry to Germany 

1 . Wines of all kinds, including aperitive and medical wines. 

2. Cognacs and brandies, and other products made from natural alcohol of wine, 
of fruit or fruit seeds. 

3. Bonded liquors. 

4. Flowers, plants and foliage for ornamental purposes. 

5. Seeds. 

6. Abrasives. 

7. Graphite, plumbago, and stove-blacking. 

8. Soaps of all kinds and in all forms. 

9. Resins, gums, lacs and varnishes. 

10. Animal and vegetable wax. 

1 1. Slaughter-house waste of all kinds. 

'3 Document 6 in this appendix. 
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iq. Phosphates, superphosphates and dephosphoration dross. 

13. Tartar, tartaric acid and tartrates of all kinds. 

14. Rock salt and sea salt. 

15. Tanning and tinctorial woods and their extracts. 

16. Chrome, nickel, cobalt, antimony, and their ores and alloys. 

17. Turpentine. 

18. Miscellaneous perfumes. 

19. Glues and gelatines. 

20. Medicines and patent medicines. 

21. Silks and miscellaneous silk goods, natural or artificial. 

22. Woven stuffs and pure or mixed woollen stuffs, carpets, blankets and similar 
articles. 

23. Cotton threads and cloths of all kinds, pure or adulterated. 

24. Men’s, women’s or children’s garments of all kinds. 

25. Hats and hat trimmings. 

26. Finished leathers and skins. 

27. Baskets and basket work. 

28. Exotic woods, in the rough or finished. 

29. Corks and cork articles. 

30. Porcelain and china articles. 

31. Glasses and optic articles. 

32. Mirrors and crystal, cast or blown. 

33. Iron and iron alloys. 

34. Plates or copper threads; all kinds of articles made of pure or alloyed copper. 

35. Motor vehicles for passengers or goods; spare parts. 

36. Spare parts for bicycles and motorcycles. 


No. 38 

H.D. log.] JYoies of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon^s Room, Q^ai d’Orsqy, Paris, on Saturday, 
December y, igig, at zo.go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

Fiance: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A,: Capt. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

Lothian Small. France: M. de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Rear Admiral McGully, Mr. L. Dresel, Dr. I. Bowman. 

British Empire: Capt. Hinchley-Cooke, Lt. Col. Kisch. 

Fiance: M. Laroche, M. Kammerer, M. Cheysson. 

Italy: Gen. Gavallero, Col. Gastoldi. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 
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I. 


Cost of Admin'islration 
of Western Thrace 


[Not printed]* 


2. The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation (see 
Appendix B^). On M. Clcmenceau’s proposal: 

It was decided: 

to refer that question to the Organization Committee 
of the Reparation Commission, for examination and 
report (see Appendix B^). 


Belgo-Gctman Conven- 
tion relative to the Re- 
imbursement of German 
Marks held by Belgium 


3. The Council had before it a note from the Polish Delegation (see 
Appendix G). 


Rights of Poland 
to Reparation 


M. Berthelot read and commented upon that document. 


After a short discussion, it was decided: 

to refer to the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission 
the examination of questions relative to the rights of Poland to reparation, 
brought up by the note from the Polish Delegation (see Appendix C). 

* The Supreme Council considered a letter from General Franchet d’Esperey to M. 
Clemenceau, dated November 15, 1919 (appendix A in original), in which it was stated that 
‘owing to the almost complete abstention of Italy and England, France remains the only 
large power taking part in this occupation [of Western Thrace] with rather important 
forces and, conseciuently, obliged to shoulder considerable expense. To my mind, these 
expenses cannot be borne by us.’ General Franchet d’Esperey explained that in order to 
safeguard the interests of the French Treasury he had instituted an ‘absolute separation’ of 
(i) Military expenditure: ‘As France is operating in Thrace as the mandatory of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, the expenses occasioned by this occupation should be paid, either 
by being distributed among all the Powers, or else by the State to which Thrace will finally 
be attributed.’ (ii) Civil expenditure: ‘Expenses of a civilian character will be entirely 
charged to the Thracian budget. According to the instructions of the Conference, the local 
authorities have been maintained, and under the control of officers of the Occupation Corps, 
persons of the country have been chosen to take the place of high Bulgarian funetionaries 
whom it was impossible to maintain. A rough draft of the budget shows 6,000,000 expendi- 
tures and 8,000,000 assets — the boni making it possible to reimburse, gradually, the military 
expenses. In order to enable the Government of Western Thrace to function from the 
beginning, I am having a credit of 1,500,000 francs awarded to it.’ 

In the course of discussion ‘Sir Eyre Crowe said he wished to remark that from the docu- 
ment before them it was only a question of meeting the costs of present military occupation, 
as the civilian costs were entirely covered by the local budget. General Franchet d’Esperey 
pointed out that the proposed budget for the territories in question foresaw an excess of 
receipts of two millions. That circumstance seemed to him a means of evading the present 
difficulty. Such an excess might allow for the reimbursement, little by little, of advances 
made for the military occupation.’ In reply ‘M. Laroche said that estimation only referred 
to a budget which was not yet working. General Franchet d’Esperey had even had to 
accord to the government of Western Thrace an advance of 1,500,000 francs to enable it 
to function until such time when a regular financial regime shotdd be established.’ In 
conclusion the Supreme Council decided to refer the question back, for examination and 
report, to ‘the Financial Goirmtission, in accord with the Central Territorial Committee’. 

^ Not printed. 
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4- The Council had before it a list of outstanding questions to be settled, 

drawn up by the Secretariat General (see Appendix D) . 

Recapitulation of _ Berthelot read that document. He said it would 

Questions stUl remainme -i 

to be settled interesting to have Mr. rolk point out to the Council 

before his impending departure those questions upon 
which he had received instructions and those he was not ready to discuss. 

Mr. Polk said that he had received a reply from Washington on the first 
question concerning the reorganization of the Supreme War Council of 
Versailles. He would take the liberty to speak about it with Mr. Clemenceau 
after the meeting. 

M. Clemenceau said he would be happy to have a conversation with 
Mr, Polk on the subject. Then the question could be submitted at its next 
meeting. 

Sir Eyre CroWe said he had not yet received a final reply from his Govern- 
ment, but he thought that their military experts favoured the adoption of the 
proposal which had been submitted them. 

Mr. Polk said that with regard to the extradition of the Kaiser he did not 
see why the question should come up again before the Council. 

M. Berthelot asked whether there did not still remain the question of 
defining under what conditions the request for extradition should be drawn. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the text of the note to be addressed to the Dutch 
Government asking for the extradition of Wilhelm II had been settled a long 
time ago. 

Mr. Polk said that he thought the Togn-Gameroun Question was a 
question for the Council of the League of Nations. 

M. Clemenceau did not agree. He said there had been decisions of the 
Conference on that question, and that he had conferred about it, especially 
with Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Polk said there had also been conversations on the subject in London 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Colonel House. The question had not come 
up before the Council during the time he had been present. 

M. Clemenceau stated the question would be examined by the Council at 
its next meeting, and the minutes of the Council relating to that subject 
might be consulted. 

M. Berthelot said that with regard to the designation of the authorities 
to whom should be remitted the sums mentioned in Article 259 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, they were confronted by an Italian request. The question of 
substance had already been settled; it was merely a matter of designating the 
competent authorities. 

Mr. Polk said he did not remember that the question had been discussed 
in his presence. 

M. Clemenceau said that question might be put on the agenda of the next 
day’s meeting. 

M. Berthelot said the Italian Delegation had also brought up a request 
regarding the attribution to Italy, in the former German Colonies, of coaling 
stations for transatlantic navigation. 
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Mr. Polk said he could not lake any position on that point without 
instructions from his Government. 

M. DE Martino said he did not insist to have that question put on the 
following day’s agenda. 

M. Berthelot said that the question raised by the creation of a committee 
for the distribution of rolling stock of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
had already come up many times before the Council, ^ and could be discussed 
the following day in the presence of Mr. Loucheur. On the other hand, he 
did not think that there was any need of putting on the agenda the question 
of the attribution of Western Thrace. 

Mr. Polk said that it would certainly be impossible for him to give on the 
following day a final reply on that question. 

M. Berthelot said that amongst the questions which concerned all the 
Allies, there remained to be settled the general distribution of enemy mer- 
chant shipping, as well as that of oil tank steamers. 

Mr. Polk said that with regard to the question of oil tank steamers Mr. 
Dresel, who would remain in Paris, would continue the negotiations with Sir 
Eyre Crowe and Mr. Henry Berenger. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the question of the distribution of mer- 
chant tonnage did not concern exclmively the Reparation Commission. 

M. Berttielot said he would submit a note to the Council at its next 
meeting. They would then have certain objections to put forward, notably 
on private agreements which had taken place between some of the interested 
countries. 

He thought it would also be necessary to settle the question of the cost of 
the armies of occupation. Differences in points of view had taken place on the 
subject, and Mr. Polk had proposed that only a fraction of those costs should 
enjoy a priority right with regard to reparations to be made by Germany. + 
Mr. Polk said he had made a suggestion of that kind, but from a per- 
sonal point of view, without binding his Government. Now the American 
Treasury did not agree with the views he had expressed at that time. He 
thought the question might be referred to the Organization Committee of 
the Reparation Commission wliich might, after examination of same, submit 
a report to the Council of Ambassadors. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that that question concerned the military experts 
rather than the Reparations Commission. He thought, furthermore, that an 
agreement had already been made. 

M. Berthelot said he would look up the texts and see where the matter 
stood : the question might come up the following day before the Council. 

Mr. Polk said that he would, as a matter of fact, be enabled to give a 
decision at the next meeting on the subject. 

M. Berthelot said that the great questions of general policy could not, 
evidently, be settled on the following day. There would, therefore, remain 
only the question of distribution of costs for the Chambery-Turin Railroad. 
General Cavallero said that was a question of improvements which had 
3 See No. 35, note 3. + See Vol. I, No. 68, minute i. 
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been made on the Modane Railway during the wai . They had been decided 
upon by the Supreme Military Council of Versailles and had for principal 
object to improve, in the common interest of the Allies, the conditions of 
military transportation between France and Italy. It had been decided, in 
principle, to distribute the costs between Great Britain, America, France and 
Italy. It still remain ed to determine the total cost of the work and the conditions 
under which the distribution should take place. That question had already 
been examined at different times by the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
and by other Commissions. A final solution, however, had not yet been 
obtained. 

M. DE Martino said that the Italian Delegation had sent to the Secretariat 
General, at its request, a list of the questions it believed should be taken up 
by the Supreme Council. He noticed that a certain number of those questions 
did not figure on the list submitted to them by the Secretariat General. He 
was quite ready to discuss the opportunity of putting on the list such or such 
a question, but he would have liked to have been enabled to point out the 
reasons for which the Italian Delegation thought it advisable that those 
questions should be discussed, and also to hear the arguments of the other 
side. He thought it would be opportune for the Secretaries of the various 
Delegations, assisted, if need be, by technical experts, to agree between 
themselves to put on or leave off such and such a question. 

M. DE St. Quentin said that it was easy to take up, point by point the 
enumeration which figured on the list prepared by the Italian Delegation. 
There was first a proposal for the appointment of a commission for the 
execution of colonial clauses provided for in the Treaty of Versailles. They 
had been of the opinion that the approaching coming into force of the Treaty 
made it unnecessary to organize such a commission, whose powers would 
necessarily expire as soon as the Treaty was put into force. The questions 
which that commission would have to examine would belong, after the 
Treaty came into force, to the Council of Ambassadors. 

M. DE Martino said that the technical experts of the Italian Delegation 
were of the opinion that the creation of that commission would still offer 
certain advantages. 

M. DE St. Quentin said that their technical experts did not see the use of 
creating such a commission on account of the short time which separated 
them from the coming into force of the Treaty. 

M. DE Martino said there also was the question which concerned the 
district of Radkersburg, about which the Austrian Delegation had offered 
a number of objections. 

M. DE St. Quentin said that indeed there had been various Austrian 
objections in that matter, but that, as long as the Serbs had not signed the 
Treaty of St. Germain, it was difficult to reproach them with regard to the 
execution of clauses of that Treaty. 

M. DE Martino said that there was also a question relative to the military 
clauses of the Treaty with Hungary. 

M. DE St. Quentin replied that the French Delegation had formulated a 



reservation on the total forces provided for the Hungarian Army under the 
conditions of peace. = That reservation, however, had been withdrawn, and 
a unanimous decision had been taken so that the question no longer existed. 

M. DE Martino said that M. de St. Quentin was too familiar with all 
those questions to enable him to pursue such a discussion with him. Their 
list, however, contained other questions, and he contended it would be 
advisable to have an agreement on the subject between the different secre- 
taries. 


Roumanian Question 


[5] M. Berthelot said they had received a telegram from Bucharest dated 
December 6th, 7 p.m., of which only the first part had been 
deciphered; it was a telegram emanating from the four 
Allied representatives at Bucharest. M. Vaida Voevod, who was the chief of 
the new cabinet, had renewed to the Allied representatives the assurance that 
Roumania was disposed to sign the Treaty with Austria, which involved the 
acceptance in principle of the Minorities Treaty. They did not yet have the 
rest of the telegram, but the beginning thereof was certainly encouraging. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he also had received a telegram from Bucharest 
which did not give the text of Mr. Vaida Voevod’s declaration; it only stated 
that the text thereof was satisfactoiy on the whole. 


[6] The Council had before it a note from Marshal Foch on the question, 
dated December 5, 1919 (see Appendix E®). 

Purch^e of Russian CoLONEL Georges commented upon that note. Pie 

munitions of ivar in General Tcherbatcheff had taken up with them 

Germany for account of ^ r- • 

Genetal Tcherbatcheff *^6 request to buy a part of the Stock of Russian car- 
tridges remaining in Germany and of which Denikin’s 
army was in urgent need. The German Government had conceded a great 
part of the 150 million Russian cartridges existing in Germany to private 
parties, and had demolished others so as to get the metal they contained. The 
question raised by General Tcherbatcheff ’s request was a delicate one for 
the reason that Article 116 of the Treaty of Versailles expressly reserved to 
Russia the right to get back those cartridges, and because Article 169 of the 
same Treaty imposed upon Germany the obligation to restore to the Allies 
(and, consequently, to Russia) the war mateiial belonging to them and still 
remaining in her possession. Russia might therefore in principle recover 
possession of that war material, once the Treaty came into force. To 
authorise the acquisition for money of that material might therefore seem 

5 See Vol. I, No. 38, minute 5, 

^ Not printed. This appendix contained (i) a covering note dated December 5, igig, 
from Marshal Foch to M. Clemcnccau via the General Secretariat of the Conference 
enclosing ; (ii) a copy of the letter dated December i , i g l g, sent by Marshal F och to General 
Tcherbatcheff in execution of the decision of the Supreme Council of that date (see No. 33, 
minute 7); (iii) the reply of General Tcherbatcheff, dated December 3, igig, in which he 
stated that his representative in Berlin informed him ‘of the growing decrease of the 
cartridges (there are, at the time being, only 75 million instead of 150 million)’; this 
correspondence was as summarized by Colonel Georges ; (iv) a draft resolution as adopted 
below by the Supreme Council. 
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contrary to the provisions of the Treaty. On the other hand it was difficult 
to reject the request presented by General Tchcrbatcheff, taking into account 
the urgent needs of General Denikin’s army in cartridges for small arms. 

The Supreme Council, the question having been brought up before it by 
Marshal Foeh, had recently decided to let General TcherbatchelF choose 
himself between the two systems which might be envisaged. General Tcher- 
batcheff had just informed Marshal Foch by a letter, dated December 3 , that 
on account of the lack of supplies from which the Denikin Army suffered, 
he reiterated his request tending to obtain an authorization to purchase 
Russian cartridges in Germany. Under those conditions Marshal Foch sub- 
mitted to the Council a draft resolution which specified the special reasons 
why such a purchase was authorized as an exceptional measure, so as to 
prevent the creation of a precedent. Colonel Georges then read a draft 
resolution, which was adopted. (See Appendix E, Document IV^.) 

It was decided to accept the draft resolution presented by Marshal 
Foch as follows: 

‘Owing to the urgent need of the Russian Armies, the AUied and 
Associated Powers will not oppose the purchase hy the representative of 
General Tchcrbatcheff of cartridges for Russian rifles which the German 
Government is actually supposed to hold, or which it may have disposed 
of to individuals. 

This decision, motivated by the exceptional situation of the Russian 
Armies, is strictly limited to cartridges for portative arms intended for 
these armies. 

It does not imply in any way whatsoever that the Allied and Associated 
Powers recognize the validity of the transfers which the German Govern- 
ment may have made to individuals of a material which it should return 
to the Allied and Associated Powers in execution of Article 169 of the 
Treaty and which should go to Russia in execution of Article 116. 

II. The above resolution shall be sent to General Tcherhatcheff and the 
German Government by Marshal Foch. 

III. The notification to General Tchcrbatcheff shall be completed by 
the following addition: 

While raising no opposition regarding the purchase of these cartridges 
and while reserving, in regard to Germany, the rights conferred on Russia 
by virtue of Article 116 of the Treaty of Peace, the Allied and Associated 
Powers desire to confirm hereby the fact that General Tchcrbatcheff has 
been informed, in advance, that the purchase of the cartridges existing in 
Germany must be effected by the Russian authorities at their own risk 
and peril, without guarantee or intervention by the Allied and Associated 
Powers.’ 

7 . The Council had before it a note from Marshal Foch on the subject, dated 
December 5 . (See Appendix F’). 

’ Not printed. This appendix contained a note dated December 5, 1919, from Marshal 
Foch to M. Clemenceau, concerning the matter indicated below. Marshal Foch expressed 
the opinion ‘that the Allied and Associated Powers should, in principle, forbid these con- 
tracts which are in contradiction with the spirit of the Treaty of Peace. The draft resolution 
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Colonel Georges read and commented upon that document. 

Purchase of Russian I After a short discussion it was decided not to author- 
munitions of war in ize the execution of the order for Russian cartridges 
Germany for account of effected in Germany hy the director of a Finnish munition 
Finland factory. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


Appendix G to No. 38 

The President of the Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission 
informed the Polish Delegate, in an interview with him, that Poland’s rights to 
reparations for damages of war by Germany and her Allies, in execution of the 
Treaty of Peace, would be contested in the Reparations Commission. 

It is this Commission, to which the Polish Delegate will only be called to set 
forth the rights of his country, that has the final word. A detailed memorandum will 
be sent it on the subject, in which the justification of the Polish claims will be set 
forth from a legal point of view. 

But there is also a political side which the Commission might not consider but to 
which the Polish Government believes it important to draw the French Govern- 
ment’s attention. 

A decision which would deprive Poland from all claims to reparations would 
produce a profound disillusion, it would alarm public Polish opinion in the extreme, 
and it might be interpreted by the public as a change of Allied policy in regard to 
Poland. For it would not understand why Russia, whose territory has suffered 
only slightly as a result of the war, should benefit by a right to reparations (Para- 
graph 1 16 of the Peace Treaty) while Poland is deprived of them, particularly as 
Poland has been almost exclusively the battleground of military operations in the 
East, and has been subject to devastation not less than Belgium or Serbia, and who, 
finally, has agreed to assume part of the Russian debt. 

According to the Treaties of Versailles and Saint Germain, Poland is to contri- 
bute to the mutual reparations fund considerable amounts to the credit of Germany 
and Austria. If the Polish claims are recognized, if only in part, the liabilities 
which Poland assumes in this way would be balanced. If the contrary should take 
place, not only would Poland be deprived of all reparations, but would be obliged 
to contribute to those of the others. 

The need of reconstituting the industrial and agricultural life of the devastated 
countries, as well as the precarious condition of Polish finances, so harmed by the 
war, a war defensive in the East against the Bolshevist danger which is threatening 
all Europe, make it absolutely impossible for the Polish Government to assume any 
new charges. 

PARIS, December 5, igig . 

enclosed with my letter No, 5585 of December 5 [see note 6 above] provides for an exception 
to this rule only as far as the Russian Armies arc concerned, their military situation being 
exceptionally serious and their needs urgent.’ 
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Appendix D to No. 38 
List of Questions to be Settled 

I. Special Questions 

A. Execution of the Treaty with Germany. 

Reorganization of the Superior War Council of Versailles to centralize the 
executive measures for the military clauses of the Peace Treaty in Germany and in 
the different occupied territories. 

Extradition and trial of the Kaiser. 

Togo and Cameroun. Using contingents for defending metropolitan and colonial 
territory. 

Choice of the authorities to whom should be turned in the sums of money 
referred to by Article 259 of the Treaty with Germany. (Transfer, within a delay 
of one month dating from the entry into force, of the sum in gold which was to have 
been deposited in the Reichsbank in the name of the Council of Administration of 
the Public Ottoman Debt to guarantee the first issue of paper money of the Turkish 
Government.) 

Attributing to Italy coal deposits for transoceanic navigation. 

B. Execution of the Tteaty with Austiia. 

Commission for the distribution of rolling stock of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

C. Execution of the Treaty with Bulgaria. 

Attribution of Western Thrace. Administration of Western Thrace. 

II. Questions to be treated jointly 

A. Distribution of enemy merchant ships. 

(a) General distribution of merchant tonnage to the interested parties. 

(i) Question of tank ships. 

B. Cost of the Armies of Occupation. 

III. General Political Questions 

A. The Adriatic Question.^ 

B. Russian and Baltic Qitestions.^ 

Aaland Islands, 

Bessarabia, 

The rights of the Danube Commission in Bessarabia. 

C. Treaty with Turkey, 

D. Treaty with Belgium and Holland for the Revision of the Treaties of iSgg. 

IV. Divers 

Distribution of expenses of the Ghambery-Turin Railroad. 

® See chap, ii. 
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H.D, 1 10.] }fotes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Saturday, 
December g, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Hon. F. L. Polk; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, 
M. Arnavon, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat : U.S.A. : Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire : Gapt. 

Hinchley-Gooke. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Rear-Admiral McGully, Mr. Ellis L. Dresel, Dr. J. B. Scott, 
Dr. Bowman, Mr. A. W. Dulles, Capt. Madison, U.S.N., Lt.-Cdt. 
Koehler, U.S.N., Colonel J. A. Logan. 

British Empire: Gapt. Fuller, Gdt. [«V] Macnamara, Cdt. Dunne, Gen. 
Sackville-West, Gen. Mance, Mr. Deeper, Mr. Carr, Sir J. Bradbury, 
Mr. Malkin. 

France: M, Leygues, M. Loucheur, M. Gambon, M. Henry Simon, 
Gen. Le Rond, M. Laroche, Cdt. Le Vavasseur, M. Kammerer, 
M. Fromageot. 

Italy: M. Bertolini, Gen. Gavallero, Admiral Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, 
M. Dell’Abbadessa, M. Mancioli, Col. Bassetto, Cmdt. Fea, Col. 
Castoldi, M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. Stranieri, Cmdt. Ingianni, M. 
Antonucci. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 


I. (The Council had before it a modified text dated December gth [?8th] o^ 
the British proposal of November 14th (see Appendix A), 
Distribution of Enemy draft orders for the Inter-Allied Naval Com- 

submarines)'‘’^‘’‘^" mission dated December gth (see Appendix B).) 

M. Leygues stated that the Naval Experts had asked 
the Council to define various resolutions taken by the Conference at its last 
meetings. Paragraph i of the resolution of November agth (h.d. 102,’ 
minute i) should have the following words added thereto: ‘Under the 
superintendence of the Inter-Allied Naval Commission.’ The following 
paragraph should be substituted for paragraph 2 of the resolution of Decem- 
ber 2nd (h.d. 104,^ minute 6^:) ‘that the submarines already distributed 
to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers for^propaganda purposes 
should not be made the subject of further attribution and should be allowed 
to remain in charge of those Powers now holding them but that those sub- 
marines should be demolished by the said Powers in the same way as the 


• No. 3a. » No. 34. 

’ In error for minute 9. 





other submarines, under the supervision of the Inter- Allied Naval Com- 
mission.’ 

M. Matsui said that the nevi^ text did not correspond exactly to the pro- 
posal he had made. He would, however, if all the Powers agreed to adopt 
the same, recommend its acceptance by his Government. For the time being 
he could only accept it whilst making that reservation. 

M. Leygues said that in the first paragraph of the resolution of December 
4th (h.d. io6, minute 2+) it would be advisable to delete the last part of the 
sentence: ‘such ships ... for police work.’ Belgium might therefore use in 
any way she saw fit the ships in question. Paragraph 2 of the same resolution 
should be modified as follows : ‘to allocate a certain number of small enemy 
warships, chosen from amongst those which would otherwise be broken up by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, to Poland and to Yugo-Slavia, those 
vessels to be used for police purposes only.’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether it would not be advisable to give the same 
privilege to Portugal which had suffered losses during the war. Portugal, as 
a matter of fact, had already made repeated efforts to that effect. 

M. Leygues said that Portugal, like Greece and Roumania, had already 
received a warship in compensation of her losses at sea. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that Portugal had suffered losses at sea, which was 
not the case with Roumania. It therefore had good reason to ask for more. 

M. Leygues said that if they granted the request of Portugal, Greece and 
Roumania would also ask for something, and it would be difficult not to give 
them satisfaction. 

Mr. Polk asked whether a share could not be allocated to Brazil. 

M. DE Martino said that 22 Powers had asked for the attribution of war- 
ships. 

M. Leygues said it was understood that those ships should be employed 
for the policing of the coast and that they should be delivered without 
armament. On the other hand some modifications had been made to the 
British proposal of November iqth® which the Council had accepted in 
principle on November 29th.' The British note proposed a distribution of 
the proceeds of the sale of material accruing from the breaking up of enemy 
warships. It was now agreed that the material itself should be distributed. 
On the other hand, new time limits had been accepted for the breaking up of 
surface warships allocated for propaganda purposes. The time limit for the 
breaking up had been lengthened to 5 years, but at the end of 18 months 
those ships should already be out of commission. The naval experts had de- 
cided upon 6 units as the number of ships to be allocated to Poland and 
Yugo-Slavia for naval policing; that figure was perhaps too small. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the proposal provided that the allocation 
should be open to reconsideration by the Powers : was it at that time necessary 
to fix final figures ? 

M. Glemengeau said that it would be too late to do so once these ships 
were broken up. A decision should be taken immediately. 

* See No. 36, note i. ^ See No. 24, appendix G. 
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M. Leygues said that he proposed to allocate 12 small vessels to Yugo- 
slavia and 6 to Poland. Brazil, Portugal, Greece and Roumania would also 
receive 6 vessels. 


It was decided : 

(1) to accept the British proposal modified as contained in Appendix A, it 

being understood that the American reservation concerning para- 
graph 2 thereof remains ; and to adopt Appendix B proposal; 

(2) that paragraph one of the resolution of November 9, 1919 (H.D. 102,' 

minute 1) should be completed as follows: ‘Under the superinten- 
dence of the Interallied Naval Commission and paragraph 2 should 
be modified as follows: ‘That every Power receiving enemy warships 
to be sunk or broken up should sink them or dismantle them within 
a period of 18 months and every such Power should complete the 
breaking up of such ships within a period of 5 years after their 
arrival in one of its home ports.’ 

(3) that paragraph 2 of the resolution of December 2nd (H.D 104, ^ 

minute 6 ^) should be modified as follows, with the reservation of 
Mr. Matsui’s acceptance : ‘That the submarines already distributed 
to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers for propaganda pur- 
poses should not be made the subject of further attribution, but 
should be allowed to remain in charge of those Powers now holding 
them. But tha t these submarines should be demolished by the said 
Powers in the same way as the other submarines, under the super- 
vision of the Interallied Naval Commission.’ 

(4) that paragraph one of the resolutions of December 4, 1919 (H.D. 106, 

minute 2+) be modified as follows: ‘To authorize Belgium to keep the 
small enemy warships which are in her ports.’ 

(5) that paragraph 2 of the same resolution should read as follows: ‘To 

allocate a certain number of enemy warships, chosen from amongst 
those which would otherwise be broken up by the Allied and 
Associated Powers, to certain other Powers ; those vessels to be used 
for pohee purposes only;’ 
that allocation should be made as follows : 


Poland ...... 6 enemy torpedo boats 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State ... 12 enemy torpedo boats. 

‘The following States: Brazil, Greece, Portugal, Roumania should, if 
they shordd so desire, receive 6 similar enemy torpedo boats each 
that no other enemy warship be allocated to another State with the 
exception of those above mentioned and those figuring in Appendices 
A and B. 


2. M. Berthelot said that, from the telegrams they had received from 
Bucharest, M. Vaida Voevod had given instructions to the 
Roumanian Delegation to sign the Treaty with Austria 
and the Treaty with Bulgaria. On the other hand 
General Coanda had shown him the text of the telegram 
which he had received from the Roumanian Govern- 
ment in which he was asked to obtain a delay for the signature of the 


Treaty between the 
Principal Powers and 
Roumania for the Pro- 
tection of Minorities 
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Minorities Treaty until the arrival of new Delegates. He (M. Bei’thelot) had 
pointed out to General Goanda that such a thing was impossible and that the 
Roumanian Delegation would have to sign the three Iheaties at the same 
time. General Goanda had admitted that he had instructions to do so. It 
was, nevertheless, true that their representatives at Bucharest thought that 
the Treaty should be modified and that the Council was to take without delay 
a final position in the matter. 

M. Kammerer said he had the honour of explaining to the Council the 
changes proposed by the Commission which had prepared the Minorities 
Treaty.^ In the first place, the Commission was unanimous in proposing the 
omission in the preamble of all reference to the independence of Roumania. 
It was, however, of the opinion, with the exception of the American Delega- 
tion, that it would be necessary to omit in the same preamble any reference 
to the Treaty of Berlin. Lastly, it had been decided to insert in the preamble 
a sentence to the effect that Roumania had discussed the Treaty. That 
sentence was as follows; ‘. . . had, after a common examination, come to an 
agreement in order to execute the present Treaty.’ The Drafting Committee 
had already given final form to that preamble. The essential question 
remained, that is the Jewish question. With the exception of the Ameri- 
can Delegates the members of the Commission were in favour of the omission 
of Articles lo and 1 1 concerning the Jews: those were the Articles which had 
raised in Roumania the most violent protests. 

Mr. Polk asked whether it would not be sufficient to adopt for Articles lo 
and II, the text figuring in the Treaty with Greece. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that it was certain that the articles in question of 
the Roumanian Treaty entered into a great deal of detail especially on the 
Sabbath, when as a matter of fact the general principle, which alone was of 
importance, was recognized by the general clauses of the Treaty. 

M. Kammerer said that another reason militated in favour of the omission 
of the articles concerning the Jews. The Commission had examined the 
‘decret loi’ which had been published in May last by the Roumanian 
Government. It was c|uite true, however, that that document was not 
entirely satisfactory. The fact, nevertheless, remained that they had given 
the Jews the option of nationality without condition, and what was more 
important to the Roumanian Jews was that they should not be treated as 
aliens. The American Delegation had not thought that it could adopt the 
opinion of the majority: it argued amongst other reasons that the Rou- 
manians had not formulated any definite request on the subject. 

Mr. Polk said that at the present time Mr. Paderewski’s Government was 
confronted in Poland by very great difficulties. The opposition reproached 
him especially with having granted too much to the Allies. If at this time 
they were to give the Roumanians more favourable conditions on the Jewish 
question than those which had been imposed upon Poland, Mr. Paderewski’s 
position would be made more difficult. He proposed that Articles lo and 1 1 
be omitted and replaced by Article lo of the Greek Treaty. 

^ Cf. No. 32, minute 3. 
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M. Kammerer said that it was concerning Article 1 1 that the Roumanians 
were raising the strongest protest. 

M. Berthelot said that the question was raised in quite different terms 
in Roumania and in Roland. The Roles held pogroms: the Roumanians 
merely refused to grant the Jews the rights of citizenship and the Roumanian 
Jews were protesting against that situation. He had received a call from the 
Grand Rabbin and from Mr. Edmund de Rothschild on the subject. Both 
had declared expressly to him what he had just told the Council. They had 
even added that the majority of the Roumanian Jews would prefer the 
omission of Articles to and ii which, although they seemed to confer 
upon them a special status, seemed to place them outside the body of the 
nation. 

Mr. Polk said he admitted that the situation of the Jews was not the same 
in Roumania as in Roland ; but what troubled him most were the effects of 
their, decision of [on] the political situation of the Polish Government. He 
recognized, however, that a number of criticisms could well be formulated 
concerning the articles in question. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the British Jews would also prefer that no 
mention be made in the Treaty of the Sabbath. 

M. DE Martino said that he had received similar indications. As, how- 
ever, it was the pogroms which were especially to be feared in Poland, he 
asked whether there was in the Polish Treaty provisions which secured the 
Polish Jews from those dangers. 

M. Kammerer said that for all those reasons the majority of the Commis- 
sion had deemed it preferable to omit articles i o and 1 1 and to insert in the 
considerations the following paragraph : ‘Lastly, considering that Roumania 
has declared her intention of recognizing as Roumanian subjects, with full 
rights and without any formality, Jews inhabiting all the territories of 
Roumania, and unable to claim other nationality’. 

Mr. Polk asked if it would not be possible to turn that paragraph of the 
preamble into a special article of the Treaty. 

M. Clemenceau stated that it seemed to him that it would indeed not be 
difficult to insert in the Treaty an article by which Roumania would declare 
that she recognized the Jews as Roumanian subjects. 

It was decided : 

(1) to omit in the preamble in the Treaty with Roumania for the protec- 

tion of minorities, all reference to the independence of Roumania, 
as well as to the Treaty of Berlin. 

(2) to insert in that preamble a sentence indicating that the Treaty has 

been prepared after agreement with Roumania. 

(3) to omit articles 10 and 11 concerning the status of Roumanian Jews, 

and to replace same by a new article in which Roumania should 
declare that she recognizes as Roumanian citizens, with full rights, 
all Jews inhabiting the Roumanian territories and imable to estab- 
bsh citizenship of another nationality. 
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3. M. Glemenceau said they should adjourn the discussion of that question 

until Mr, Polk had been able to examine it with his 
Reoiganization^the Government and to communicate its opinion thereon. 

Versailles however, took the liberty oi insisting that Mr. Polk 

be good enough to give an answer to the Council as soon 

as possible. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that as far as he wa.s concerned he had already 
shown that he thought that their military authorities were favourable to the 
proposal, but he had not yet received the formal authority to accept it. 

Mr. Polk said that the recommendations he had made on the subject to 
Washington had not been approved, but that as soon as he knew that the 
Allied Governments were in agreement, he would insist once more with his 
Government and would communicate its decision without delay. 

(This discussion was adjourned.) 

4. 

[Not printed] 7 

Execution of Article 
S5P of the Treaty 
of Versailles 


Frontiers between 
Hungaty and Croatia 


(The Council had before it a report of the Commission on Roumanian and 
Yugo-Slav Affairs dated December 9, 1919. (See Ap- 
pendix D).) 

M. Loucheur read and commented upon the report. 
M. DE Martino said he did not wish to break the unanimous feeling of the 
Council and that he would agree with the opinion of the majority. He wished, 
however, to point out that the new delimitation which was proposed to them 
would be extremely sinuous. 

It was decided: 


(1) that the frontier of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, from the railroad 

one kilometre southwest of the station of Gykenyes until a point 
9 kilometres approximately east of Miholjac-Dolni, should follow 
the former administrative Une between Hungary and Croatia; 

(2) that the frontier should be modified in such a way as to leave the 

Gykenyes Bares railroad entirely in Hungarian territory, including 
the station of Gola ; 

(3) that the .station of Gola should receive a mixed organization, allowing 

it to serve the locality of Gola ; 

(4) that the Article prepared by the Commission on Yugo-Slav Affairs in 


1 After a brief discussion the Supreme Council decided: ‘(i) that Germany should be 
requested to transfer to Paris, under the same conditions as the Russian gold, by virtue of 
Article 19 of the Armistice Conventions of November ii, 1918, the gold deposited with 
the Reichsbank by the public Ottoman debt, referred to in Article 259 of the Treaty of 
Versailles; (2) that the gold when transferred to Paris under the provisions of Article 259 
should be delivered to whosoever would be entitled to it as soon as the decision had been 
taken on the subject by the Allied and Associated Powers.’ 



its report No. 2 of April 6, 1919, adopted by the Supreme Couneil, 
and -which places the railroad from Kotor to Bares under inter- 
national superintendence, should be inserted in the conditions of 
peace -with Hungary ; 

(5) that the Drafting Committee be charged, after having consulted, if 
deemed necessary, the Commission of Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways, -with conforming the text of the Conditions of Peace with the 
above decisions. 

6. M. Henry Simon said that the question which he desired to submit to the 
Council had already been brought up on January 30th 
Employment of contin- at a time when the future of German colonies had been 

gents from Togo and discussed.® Two theses Were then confronting each Other : 

fence of metropolitan and hand that of France and the Dominion 

colonial territories Government[s] ; on the other hand that of Great Britain 
and America. They had then agreed upon an inter- 
mediate text which had become article 22 of the Pact of the League of 
Nations. It was stated in that article, that certain territories (Togo and 
Gamerouns were amongst them) that [sic\ no military instructions should be 
given to natives, ‘except for purposes of police and the defence of the terri- 
tory’. M. Glemenceau, at the meeting of January 30th, as expressed in the 
official minutes (i. 0. 128)® had requested that the latter formula should be, 
if not modified, at least interpreted in such a way as to allow for the employ- 
ment of those native contingents for the defence of the metropolitan terri- 
tories as well as the colonial. President Wilson and M. Lloyd George had 
agreed with M. Glemenceau, and at the Commission on Mandates the 
Delegates, with the exception of the French Delegates, had wished to limit 
the employment of troops raised under those conditions to the defence of the 
Colony. The French Delegation insisted that the first interpretation be 
maintained. 

M. Glemenceau said that the French Government had proven that it 
knew how to manage native populations. They had been able, while the war 
was in full swing, to raise 75,000 native troops without the least difficulty 
when it had been predicted that it would be impossible to raise over 30,000 
■without shedding blood. At the time of discussion in the month of January 
he had understood President Wilson to have some difficulty in granting to 
France what she asked for the reason that he feared to create a precedent 
which would oblige him to grant the same rights to other Powers but while 
he insisted upon keeping that text he had very clearly expressed, and the 
minutes proved this, that he accepted the interpretation accepted by France 
to the text under discussion. They could evidently not admit that they 
should have the right to raise soldiers in their former colonies and that such 
a right should be refused any of the others. The natives would think, and 
their prestige would suffer by it, that the Powers were holding them in 
guardianship. He did not ask that the text be modified, but wished to ask 

* See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States : The Paris Peace Conference igig, 
vol. iii, p. 803 f. 
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that the text whilst remaining as it was, they might be, however, able 
to raise troops without restriction. 

M. Bertiielot inquired whether the Council would allow him to read an 
extract of the meeting of January 30th: 

(Extract from h. d. meeting (i. c. 128)8 January 30, 1919.) 

‘Mr. Lloyd George said that there was nothing in the clause under 
review to prevent that. The words used there were : “for other than police 
purposes and the defence of territory”, tie really thought that those words 
would cover the case of France. There was nothing in the document 
which would prevent their doing exactly the same thing as they had done 
before. What it did prevent was the kind of thing the Germans were likely 
to do, namely, organize great blaek armies in Africa, which they could use 
for the purpose of clearing everybody else out of that country. That was 
their proclaimed policy and if that was encouraged amongst the other 
nations even though they might not have wars in Europe, they would have 
the sort of thing that happened in the 17th and i8th centuries in India 
when France and Great Britain were at war in India whilst they were fairly 
good friends in Europe. Then they were always raising great native armies 
against each other. That must now be stopped. There was nothing in 
this document which prevented France doing what she did before. The 
defence of territory was provided for. 

M. Clemenceau said that if he could raise troops, that was all he wanted. 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he had exactly the same power as 
previously. It only prevented any country drilling the natives and raising 
great armies. 

M. Clemenceau said that he did not want to do that. All that he wished 
was that the matter should be made quite plain, and he did not want any- 
body to come and tell him afterwards that he had broken the agreement. 
If this clause meant that he had a right to raise troops in case of general 
war, he was satisfied. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that so long as M. Clemenceau did not train 
big nigger armies for the purposes of aggression, which was all the clause 
was intended to guard against, he was free to raise troops. 

M. Clemenceau said that he did not want to do that. He therefore 
understood that Mr. Lloyd George’s interpretation was adopted. 

President Wilson said that Mr, Lloyd George’s interpretation was 
consistent with the phraseology. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was quite satisfied.’ 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that under these conditions he wondered why the 
question should be raised anew. 

M. Henry Simon said it was raised because the Commission on Mandates 
whilst establishing the text of the ‘B’ Mandates, that is to say the African 
Mandates, had disagreed on the subject of article 2 of those Mandates which 
provided for the employment of native troops : while the majority wished to 
limit the employment of those troops to the defence of the colony the French 
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Delegation asked that it be specified that they might also be employed for the 
defence of the metropolitan territory. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they might maintain the text as it appeared in 
Article 22 of the Pact of the League of Nations. 

M. Clemenceau said that he accepted on condition that it be understood 
that for the interpretation of that text, they would refer to the Minutes of the 
Supreme Council meeting of January 30 th. (i. c. 128 ).® 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he thought he remembered that in the conversations 
which had taken place in June and July on that question, Mr. Balfour had 
said that probably the word ‘territory’ was a little equivocal, but that it gave 
France all she wanted. The best would be as a matter of fact to maintain that 
text and to interpret it in the spirit of the discussion which had taken place on 
January 30 th. 

Mr. Polk said that that question had been discussed in London® and he 
could not take a decision. He would recommend that solution to his Govern- 
ment and he felt pretty certain that it would not make any objection to it. 

M. Matsui said that as they were discussing the question of Mandates, he 
wished to repeat that the Japanese Delegation on the Commission of Man- 
dates had formulated a reservation on the subject of the ‘C’ Mandates. They 
might discuss that point another day but it was well understood that their 
reservation of the ‘G’ Mandates remained at the present time. 

It was decided : 

that under reserve of the American Government’s approval, the words, 
‘defence of the territory’ in Article 22 of the Pact of the League of Nations, 
and in the text of the ‘B’ Mandates, should be interpreted in conformity 
with the discussion which had taken place on January 30 th, 1919 (I. C. 
123)® before the Supreme Goimcil. 

7 . M. Fromageot said that a certain number of questions relative to the 
„ . , Treaty with Hungary were still in suspense. The Drafting 

reay wit ungary would like to get a decision from the Supreme 

Council thereon. He would first wish to know whether the Council, as the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation had requested, meant to give to the Yugo- 
slav State a priority concerning reparations.'® 

M. Clemenceau said that was a grave question which he could not solve 
immediately. He proposed that it should be referred back to the Reparation 
Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that the Commission should make haste. 

M. Fromageot said that, in the second place, they had been charged with 
the insertion, with regard to Labour, of the same articles as in the other 
Treaties. Those articles had reference to a Conference at Washington, which 
as a matter of fact had already taken place, but which certainly were [ric] not 
official as no Treaty of Peace was then in force. They asked to be authorized 
to say in the articles of the Treaty with Hungary that the first session of the 

5 The Commission on Mandates had met in London in July 1919. 

Cf. No. 36, note a. 
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Labour Conference would take place at a date to be fixed later. Lastly, the 
Serb-Groat'Slovene Delegation in a letter of December 3rd had asked 
different modifications in the articles concerning Canals and Waterways. It 
would be advisable to bring this up before the competent Commission. 

It was decided; 

(1) to refer back to the Reparation Commission for immediate examina- 

tion and report the request presented by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Delegation concerning the attribution to the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State of a right of priority with regard to reparations; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee insert in the Treaty with Hungary an 

article stipulating that the first session of the Labour Conference 
should take place at a date to be fixed later ; 

(3) to refer back to the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission, for 

immediate examination and report, the observations presented by 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation on the subject of the clauses of 
the Treaty with Hungary concerning canals and ways of communi- 
cation. 

8. M. Lougheur said that the Committee on Organization of the Reparation 
Commission had met that morning to settle the question 
Collection by Geimany nf payment in gold of customs duties. They had 

agreed substantially that they ought not to commit them- 
selves to a definite future policy. The solution they pro- 
posed was as follows: 

The Allied and Associated Powers agree that Germany be immediately 
authorized to increase the amount of specific pre-war customs duties ex- 
pressed in marks in such a measure as the Reparation Commission should 
deem it to be a just equivalent of the depreciation of German currency; 

The necessary negotiations with various Powers on the question of im- 
port prohibitions into Germany, as well as the question of exports, should 
be opened or continued; 

If such negotiations had not resulted within a period of three months in 
a conclusion which should be deemed satisfactory by the said Powers, the 
question should be entirely examined anew. 

M. Matsui said that as no Japanese expert had been present at the meeting 
held that morning he could not accept that text immediately. 

It was decided; 

under the reservation of Mr. Matsui’s acceptance ; 

(1) that Germany be immediately authorized to majorate the amount of 

specified pre-war customs duties expressed in marks in such a 
measure as the Reparation Commission should deem it to be a just 
equivalent of the depreciation of German currency ; 

(2) that the necessary negotiations with various Powers on the question of 

import prohibitions into Germany, as well as on the question of 
exports, should be opened or continued ; 

(3) that if such negotiations had not come within a period of three months 

to a conclusion which should be deemed satisfactory by the said 
Powers, the question should be entirely examined anew. 



g. M. Lougheur said that a sub-committee had been appointed to make an 
estimation of the cost of the Armies of Occupation during 
of^Occupation'“'^^ Armistice. That sub-committee had very nearly finished 
its work but the question of principle still remained. Gould 
each of the armies of occupation claim the complete reimbursement of its 
expenses, when as a matter of fact the cost of maintenance of the American 
soldier was nearly double that of the French soldier? Under those conditions 
they could only request Mr. Polk to examine anew with his Government the 
suggestion which he himself had proposed and which at a later time the 
American Delegation had withdrawn. 

Mr. Polk said that he held little hope of success. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that his Government also was not disposed to accept 
another solution. 

M. Lougheur said that under these circumstances he felt he must say that 
the solution which would be taken would cause in France great astonishment. 

Mr. Polk asked whether the question had not been solved by raising the 
rate of allowance granted to French officers and soldiers. 

M. Lougheur agreed that was so for the future : but the future counted 
for little in that question for the army of occupation would not be very large. 
It was only a question of the past and the brutal fact was that France, which 
had maintained an army double that of the British and of the Americans 
together, would not get a larger amount. 

Mr. Polk said that he proposed that Mr. Rathbone and the Committee 
on Organi2ation of the Reparation Commission examine the question anew. 
Mr. Rathbone would then make a proposal to the American Government. 

M. de Martino said he was in accord with that proposal but in principle he 
associated himself with the observations presented by the French Delegation, 

(The question was referred to the Committee on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission for further examination.) 


Commission for the Dis- 
tiibution of Railing 
Stock and Material be- 
longing to the former 
Austro-Hungarian 
Empire 


10. M. Lougheur said that since he had conferred with General Mance he 
had acquired the conviction .that there existed a complete 
misunderstanding on the attributions of that Commission 
between the British and French Delegations.” From the 
explanations given by General Mance the Commission 
would be organized voluntarily by the interested States, 
that is to say, by the States inheriting the former 
Monarchy to settle between themselves the movements of the rolling stock. 
Those States, so as to facilitate the discussions, were hoping to have as Chair- 
man an independent personality who would not be a party to the question. 
Under these circumstances it was clear that the Reparation Commission did 
not have to interfere but the question of choosing the President was a delicate 
one inasmuch as Sir Francis Dent was too occupied at the present time to be 
able to assume that function. He had suggested to General Mance that 
France and Great Britain might agree on the choice. 

” Cf. No, 35, note 3. 
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M. DE Martino said that he wished to be allowed to participate in that 
choice. 

General Mange said that it was a question of the choice of a person, and 
that the Powers did not interfere. 

M. DE Martino agreed but asked to participate in the choice under these 
circumstances. 

M. Lougheur said he had no objection. 

It was decided: to accept the principle of the British proposal concerning 
the meeting at Vienna of a commission composed of delegates from the 
States acquiring territory of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in 
order to regulate the exchange of cars between those states, on condition 
that the French, British and Italian delegates agree on the choice of a 
president who shall not belong to any of the interested States. 


II. (The, Council had before it a telegram from the Military Interallied 
Mission dated December 3rd, 1919 (see Appendix E*^), and 
D™egatkn ^ telegram of the Hungarian Government dated December 4th, 
igrg (see Appendix F).) 

M. Berthelot read the two telegrams and added that the Hungarian 
Government seemed to attempt a sort of blackmail upon the Council by 
asking for the freedom of Souab [jzc] and Magyar agitators. He did nqt 
think that the Allies ought to be drawn into the controversy, which the 
Hungarians were trying to draw them [jic]. 

M. Clemenceau said it was clear that they could not ask the Roumanians 
to set at liberty people, the reasons for their arrest, which they were ignorant 
of [jic]. He proposed that they reply that it was none of their business. 

It was decided: 


to reply to the Hungarian Government to the effect that the Supreme 
Council did not have to intervene to obtain the freedom of agitators whom 
Roumanian authorities might have deemed it necessary to arrest. 


12. M. Clemenceau said that before adjourning the meeting he wished, in 
the name of the Council, to express to Mr. Polk all the 
eparture oj r. 0 ■ caused by his departure'^ and at the same 

time the hope that they would always have in him, better than an Ally, he 
meant, a friend. 


(Approval) . 

(The meeting then adjourned). 


Faris, France, 

December 10, igig. 

Not printed. This telegram contained an advance r&ume of the request made by the 
Hungarian Government in the telegram of tire following day contained in appendix F. 

” Mr. Polk and accompanying staff of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
left Paris for the United States later that day. 
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Appendix A to No. 39*“^ 

Proposal regarding the Distribution of Enemy Surface Warships 

8th December, 1919. 

All changes from the British Proposal of 11/11/ 19 are underlined^^ in the follow- 
ing text. 

In accordance with the preamble to the naval, military and air clauses of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, with the general spirit of that Treaty and of those 
concluded with the other enemy powers, all surface warships surrendered by 
enemy powers shall, with the exception of the few noted in paragraphs 2 (b), 
5 and 6 below, also paragraph (j) ill) and (5) {III) of Draft orders to LJV.G. be broken 
up or sunk under the superintendence of an Interallied Naval Commission. 

2. {a) Enemy Tonnage of Surface Warships shall be divided up between the Allied 
and Associated Powers in accordance with the following computation of losses of 


surface warships sustained by these powers during the war: — 


The U.S.A. reserve 

Great Britain 

• 70% 

the portion of this 

France .... 

■ 10% 

paragraph between 

Italy .... 

■ 10% 

the brackets shown 

Japan .... 

• 8 % 


U.S.A 

• 2% 


[b) Other Allied Powers which lost surface warships during the war shall have these losses 
replaced by an enemy ship of a type similar to that lost. These ships may be used for any 
purpose to which these powers may desire to put them. The distribution under this head shall 
be as follows; 

Greece . . . . i T.B.D. 

Roumania . . , . i T.B. 

Portugal .... I Gunboat 

3. (a) Enemy tonnage in the above proportions is to be allocated to each country 
for breaking up or sinking, under the superintendence of the Inter-Allied Naval 
Commission. Should any country be unable to break up its share, it may place it in 
another country for breaking up, subject to conditions detailed below, preference being given 
to Allied countries. 

[b) The ships are to be sunk or rendered incapable of any further service as Naval War vessels, 
in the judgment of the Inter- Allied Naval Commission, within a period of 18 months and to 
be completely broken up within 9 years from the date when they arrive in a port of the power 
to whom they are allocated. 

4. As regards the sinking of the German ships at Scapa Flow Great Britain has 
stated her willingness to bear the loss arising from that incident; but now that it is 
probable that compensation will be forthcoming fi-om Germany in material which 
is not naval construction. Great Britain agrees that such compensation should be 
divided in a similar proportion to that adopted for the enemy surface warships (Para. 2 {a) 
above). 

This appendix was preceded in the original by a note of the textual emendations to the 
earlier decisions of the Supreme Council on this subject proposed by a mission of the Allied 
Naval Advisers on December 8 ; see M. Leygues’ statement in minute i above. 

'5 Here italicized. 

No brackets shown in original. Gf. No. 32, minute i. 
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5- In view of France and Italy being unable to build surface warships during the 
war, owing to their preoccupation with the war on land, it is proposed that they 
should be granted the following compensation in warships surrendered from the 
enemy fleets for use in their fleets or for any other purpose they may desire. 

France . . . .5 light cruisers & 10 T.B.D, 

• • • • jj )j » » » 

6. It is further proposed that the Naval Inter-Allied Commission shall loan to each 
of the Five Principal Allied and Associated Powers: — 

1 Battleship 
I light cruiser 
3 T.B.D. 

This loan will be for one year and during this time these ships may be used for 
any purpose whatsoever provided that they are not incorporated into the navies 
of these Powers. At the end of a year after these ships have arrived in a port to 
the power to which they have been allotted they sliall be broken up under the 
supervision of the I.N.G. or sunk in deep water, under conditions identical to those 
which were set forth in paragraph j {b) above. 

The material from the breaking up of these ships will belong to the Powers to which they 
were allotted. 


Appendix B to No. 39 

Draft Orders for Inter- Allied JIaval Commission for Supet intending the Disposal of 
Enemy Warships. [Supreme Council. H. D. 102' (i) ) 

9/13/19. 

I. (a) The Inter-AUied Naval Commission for superintending the disposal of 
enemy warships will be referred to as the I.N.G. and will consist of a British Flag 
Officer as President and a flag officer or captain from the U.S., France, Italy and 
Japan. 

(b) Technical Advisers will be attached to the Commission as each member may 
desire. 

(c) The I.N.G. may delegate such of its duties as it may consider desirable to 
the Naval Attache in any of the countries concerned. 

(d) Any of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers which may not have 
ratified the Treaty of Peace with Germany when the I.N.G. first meet, may, 
pending ratification of the Treaty of such power, have a representative at the 
meetings, who may take part in the discussions, but will not be empowered to 
vote on decisions. 

9. The I.N.G. is to assemble in London at as early a date as practicable without 
necessarily waiting for the Treaties of Peace to come into force. 

3. The pay of the officers as allowed by their Governments, also their actual and 
necessary expenses, will be paid by each Government concerned. The general 
expenses of the I.N.G. will be shared by the various Governments concerned in 
the same proportion as the percentages decided on for the division of the enemy 
surface warships. 
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4- Surrendered Enemy Warships. 

{a) The Inter-Allied Naval Commission of Control (A.N.A.C.) will supervise 
the transfer of ships from German to Allied Ports, where they will be held in trust 
for the I.N.C. by the Powers in whose ports they are until they are definitely 
allocated to the Powers concerned. 

(i) The I.N.C. will make agreements with the Naval Authorities of the countries 
concerned to have the ships sunk or rendered incapable of any further service as 
Naval War vessels, in the judgment of the I.N.C-, within a period of i8 months, 
and to be completely broken up within 5 years from the date they are handed over 
to the said authorities in their ports. 

(c) The I.N.C. will arrange with the interested Naval Authorities as to their 
visiting the yards where the breaking up of the enemy vessels is in progress. 

{d) The I.N.C. are to render half-yearly reports to the Allied and Associated 
Powers as to the progress of demohtion of the Enemy warships. 

5. Ex-Enemy Warships and submarines which need not be broken up. 

Ex-enemy ships are allotted to the following Powers and are exempted from 
being broken up or sunk : — 

(i) Vessels to be employed as the Government to which they are allotted may 

desire ; — 

France: 5 light cruisers, 10 destroyers, 10 submarines. 

Italy: 5 light cruisers, 10 destroyers. 

Greece : i Destroyer, 6 T.B. 

Portugal; i Gunboat, 6 T.B. 

Roumania : i Torpedo Boat, 6 T.B. 

Brazil: 6 T.B. 

(ii) To be disarmed with the exception of one gun to be used for police duties : 

Poland : 6 torpedo boats. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene: 12 torpedo boats (These vessels will not be employed 

until the maritime frontier [s] of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State are defined.) 

(iii) The following States to have the option of receiving similar vessels if 

they desire them: Greece 6 T.B., Portugal 6 T.B., Roumania 6 T.B., 

Brazil 6 T.B. 

6 . Surrendered German ships. 

(a) With a view to facilitating the selection of the ships for the French and 
. Italian Navies, vide paragraph 5, the ig light cruisers and also 20 destroyers to be 

surrendered by Germany will proceed to a French port in the first instance, the 
French Government being responsible for these ships until the final allocation 
concerning them has been made. 

(b) With regard to the remaining German ships, those allotted to the United 
States and Japan will proceed in the first instance to a British port and those for 
France and Italy to a French port. The United States, Italy and Japan should 
take over their responsibilities regarding the ships allotted to them, as soon as such 
ships arrive in a British or French port. 

7. The following ex-enemy ships are to be loaned to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers for the purpose of propaganda and experiments, in accordance 
with H. D. 102' (i). 
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Capital Ships: 

Great Britain Baden. 

United States Oldenburg Class one vessel or Hindenburg if U.S, desires to 
salve lier.^’ 

France Baden, Goeben, or Oldenburg Glass one vessel. 

Japan Oldenburg Class one vessel. 

Italy TegetthofF. 

Light Cruisers: 

Great Britain Nurnberg. 

United States Frankfurt or one of the latest type L.G.s which may be available 
after the lo L.C.s referred to in par. 5 (i) have been allocated. 
France Emden. 

Italy Sankt Georg. 

Japan Strassburg or one of the latest type L.G.s which may be avail- 

able after the 10 L.G.s referred to in par. 5 (i) have been 
allocated. 

T.B.D.s. The U.S. A., Great Britain and Japan are entitled to choose 3 T.B.D.s 
each from those saved at Scapa Flow. 

The allocation of the remaining T.B.D.s is deferred until the T.B.D.s referred 
to in par. 5 (i) have been selected. 

In connection with the above the following vessels are provisionally selected : — 
Great Britain V. 46, G. 102, S. 137. 

United States V. too (i 1,300 ton 1916-17 class), i 1,000 ton 1916-17 class, 

I 750 ton 1916-17 class. 

France 

Italy 

Japan (i 1,300 ton 1916-17 class), i 1,000 ton 1916-17 class, i 750 ton 

1916-17 class. 

8. (a) All ex-enemy submarines will be dealt with in accordance with H. D. 104* 
(VI) ^ of and December and the general principles denoted above. 

{b) The I.N.G. will select the 10 submarines referred to in h. d. 104* (VI)^ 
par. 4. 

g. The I.N.G. is charged with taking all [?measures] necessary for cari’ying out 
the decision of the Supreme Council in accordance with the following provisions’® 
to which the Gouncil have given their approval. 

Appendix D to No. 39 

Report of the Commission on Roumanian and Tugo-Slav Affairs to the 
Supreme Council 

PARIS, December g, igig 

I. Claims advanced by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation 
Article 27 of the Gonditions of Peace with Hungary determine that the frontier 
between Hungary and the Serb-Groat-Slovene State shall follow the course of the 
Drave from the point where this river joins the Mur to a point situated about 
9 kilometers east of Miholjac-Dolnji. 

” The battle-cruiser Hindenburg was one of the German warships sunk at Scapa Flow. 
Not annexed to filed original. 
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By a letter dated November ayth igig the Delegation of the Serb-Groat-Slovene 
State asked the Conference to maintain, in this section, the former administrative 
boundary between Croatia and Hungary. This boundary which corresponds to 
a former bed of the Drave, passes, sometimes North, sometimes South of the present 
bed but does not differ essentially fi'om it except in the region of Cola where it 
attaches to Croatia a population of about 5,000 people living North of the river. 

II. Opinion of the Commission 

The Commission of Roumanian and Yugo-Slav affairs examined the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene claim in its sittings of December ist and 8th. 

Opinion of the American^ British and French Delegations: 

(fl) That there is a definite advantage in maintaining an administrative frontier 
which has existed for several centuries and which is rigorously determined. 

(b) That the Drave, not being embanked in this section, the frontier would be 
continually displaced from one point to another, and if, to do away with this 
obstacle, the present course were staked out, the line thus traced would soon cease 
to correspond to the bed of the river. 

(c) The disadvantages, from an economic point of view, of the administrative 
boundary which cuts and again cuts across the windings of the river would be 
equal for the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and for Hungary; the two States, to whom 
the Internationalization of the waterway of the Upper Danube guarantees the free 
navigation of the Drave, would be obliged to come to a direct understanding to 
carry out the necessary works. 

(d) The administrative frontier, making the Hungarian railway from Gykenes 
to Bares pass under Serb-Groat-Slovene control for a few Idlometers only, would 
create a difficult situation; nevertheless, measures must be taken to ensure that the 
Hungarian railroad station of Cola continues to supply the Croatian village of 
the same name. 

The American, British and French Delegations have, therefore, the honour to 
propose to the Supreme Council. ...” 

III. Opinion of the Italian Delegation 

A. The Italian Delegation, while appreciating the value of the geographical and 
economic arguments advanced by the other Delegations, finds: (a) That the 
administrative frontier between Hungary and Croatia, who were part of the same 
State, no longer corresponds to the conditions which should be met by a political 
boundary between Hungary and the Serb-Groat-Slovene State. 

(6) That there is every reason for a political frontier to follow geographical 
lines, and from a military point of view especially, the course of the Drave, con- 
stituting the only important natural obstacle in this region, gives, for the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State as well as for Hungary, the best frontier possible. 

B. Desirous, however, of not breaking the unanimity of the Commission, it 
agrees to the propositions of the other delegations as far as the Cola region is con- 
cerned, from the bridge of the railroad at Gykenes to Belavar. 

(c) As for that part of the firontier which is included between the last point of 
Miholjac-Dolni it declares that it has not received instructions and reserves the 
opinion of the Italian representative on the Supreme Council. 

There followed the five-point proposal which was adopted by the Supreme Council : 
see minute 5 above. 
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Appendix F to No. 39 
Telegram transmitted by the American Delegations^ 


Monsieur Georges GlemenceaUj 
President of the Peace Conference, 
Paris. 


BUDAPEST, December 4, igig. 

No. 225. 

The Plungarian Government has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
telegram dated December i by which the Supreme Council of the Allied and 
Associated Powers have had the kindness to invite it to send delegates to conclude 
peace. The Hungarian Government will make every effort to act on this invitation 
within the shortest time possible. It desires, however, to draw the attention of the 
Supreme Council to a note previously sent to the Interallied Military Mission at 
Budapest, in which it sets forth that a certain number of people intended to form 
part of the Peace Delegation must be set free and furnished with the necessary 
passports to go to Budapest. 

These persons are, particularly, M. Emil Grandpierre, Commissary of the 
Government of the Comitat Kolozs at Kolozsvar, M. Louis Servatius, sub-prefect 
of the Comitat Brasso at Brasso and of M. Gaspard Muth, at Fog[ar]as. Of these, 
the two first are imprisoned and the last mentioned, M. Muth, interned. 

The Hungarian Government takes the liberty of asking the Supreme Council 
to have the Roumanians guarantee the security of the families and property of the 
above-mentioned delegates. 

Huszar, 

Bandholtz. 


““ A slightly variant text of this telegram, dated December 3, 1919, is printed in The 
Hunganan Peace NegotiationSi vol. I, pp. vii-viii. See No. 33, appendix B. 


No. 40 

H.D. III.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held at M. Clemenceau’s Residence, Paris, on Tuesday, December 16, 

igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: TJ.S.A.-. Gapt. B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Capt. 

Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned: 

France: M. Loucheur, M. de Percin. 

Italy: M. Vannutelli-Rey, M. DelPAbbadessa. 



I. M. Berthelot said that according to a note which General Weygand 
had just submitted, the British Government would not 
T- j •ji.V’ be in a position to send troops into the plebiscite regions 

^ before Janwry 15th. Became of delays wHch had taken 
place in the coming into force of the Treaty that Government would have 
as a matter of fact to send into those territories not the troops then under 
arms, but troops of the regular army. Those contingents would not be ready 
to set out before January 15th; until that time only small detachments could 
be sent to the spot. 


2. Mr. Wallace’ stated that he wished to make a declaration to the Council 
, to the effect that his Government had delegated him only 
Representative observe, and that he was not qualined to participate 

in the discussions. He was only to communicate to 
Washington what was going on. When decisions had to be taken he would 
have to refer to Washington and would communicate to the Council the 
answers of his Government. 

M. Clemenoeau said that the Council took note of Mr. Wallace’s declara- 
tion. He would like to know whether Mr, Wallace had powers to sign the 
protocol with Germany and to approve the text of the reply which the 
Council would have to make to the German Delegation. 

Mr. Wallace replied that he had powers to sign the Treaty with Hungary 
but had not powers to sign anything whatever with Germany. 

M. Berthelot said that he would make this observation to Mr. Wallace — 
and it was a point which might well be intimated to the Government at 
Washington — that the signature of the protocol did not commit the American 
Government any further than did the signing of the Treaty. 

M. Clemenceau felt that a remark should also be made that Mr. Polk 
had approved all the correspondence which the Council had sent to the 
German Delegation concerning the protocol. 

Mr. Wallace said he would refer the question immediately by cable to 
Washington. 


3. (The Council had before it, first, a note from the German Delegation 
dated December 14, 1919 (see Appendix A), second, 
Note of the German a note from the German Delegation (see Appendix B)^ 
Delegation in reply to a ^ Secretary General of the Peace 

of the Peace Conference Conference reportmg the declarations made by M. von 
dated December 8, igig Lersner dated December 15, 1919 (see Appendix G).) 

M. Berthelot gave a resume of the German note of 
the 14th December drawing the Coimcil’s attention to the following essen- 
’ Ambassador of the United States at Paris. 

* Not printed. In this short note dated December 15, 1919, Baron von Lersner informed 
M. Dutasta of the composition of the technical commission to discuss reparation for the 
sinking at Scapa Flow, which had been proposed in the preceding German note (see 
Appendix A) and was expected to ‘arrive tomorrow’. The composition was given as: 
'Dr. Seeliger, Privy Legation Adviser, Mr. von Gagern, Navy Commander, Mr. Schreiber, 
Privy Admiralty Adviser, Mr. Loewer, Naval Construction Adviser, Mr. Eich, Privy 





tials: the hist paragraph was important. The Germans declared in effect 
that they would not raise any difficulty on account of the absence of American 
Delegates on the Commissions. There were means, he believed, for calling 
attention to this declaration in suitable form: he had asked M. Fromageot 
and the Drafting Committee to be good enough to consider the point. The 
second paragraph raised a delicate question: M. von Lersner said that his 
Government took account of the interpretation given by the Supreme 
Council to the last paragraph of the protocol of the ist November but in 
doing so M. von Lersner went a little further than the Council had done. 
To go by the German note it would appear that the Council had declared 
that its right ‘to have recourse to measures of coercion, military or other, 
would obtain no longer than the moment of the reestablishment of the state 
of Peace by the coming into force of the Treaty’. That text would seem to say 
that after the Treaty came into force the Allied and Associated Powers could 
no longer have recourse to any military measures without actually making a 
declaration of war. It seemed advisable in his opinion, while noting that the 
German Government withdrew the objections it had formulated, to indicate 
that measures of coercion remained possible from the legal point of view even 
after the coming into force of the Treaty. He had asked the legal experts to 
prepare a formula in that sense. 

M. Clemengeau considered that they ought to make only a general 
foimula and that it was very inopportune to speak of measures of military 
coercion. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that that was his opinion also. 

M. Berthelot said that was precisely what he had wished to say. It was 
all the more necessary not to leave that phrase unanswered since the German 
note said expressly ‘measures of coercion, military or other’. The only point 
in the remainder of the Allied note to which the German Government raised 
objections was the Scapa Flow incident. While accepting total reparation 
for the destruction of the fleet it had announced for that purpose that new 
proposals would be made by the experts coming from Berlin. The German 
Delegation had asked that a meeting be held that afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
The French Delegation on its part had no objection. The meeting would 
take place at 3 rue Frangois I®''. After that conversation the Reparation 
Commission could meet to estimate the value of the reparations that Ger- 
many offered. The German note made no allusion to the handing over of 
light cruisers. They would, therefore, conclude that the Germans accepted 
the point, but it would be well to throw light upon this point. As to repatria- 
tion of the crews interned as a result of the Scapa Flow affair, that was a 
question which concerned the British Government and upon which they 
could not make a reply until they had been told by the British Government 
of its point of view. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he would submit the question to London but there 
was another point upon which he would very much like to be enlightened. 

Adviser, Mr. Blohm, Certified Engineer, Mr. Pretzer, Director, Mr. Muller, Labour Repre- 
sentative.’ 



The Council had decided that pourparlers of a technical nature should take 
place with the Germans before the coming into force of the Treaty in order 
to settle the procedure to be adopted. Had the German technical delegates 
returned? 

M. Berthelot said that it was obvious that the Germans must be asked 
to send their technical delegates without delay, but he thought there would 
be no difficulty on that point. Von Simson had anticipated none and had 
even declared that agreement upon those questions could be arrived at in tlie 
course of two or three days. 

(The Council noted M. Berthclot’s statements; the meeting of Naval 
Experts and of members of the Reparation Commission with the German 
experts would take place that afternoon at 4 o’clock at 3 Rue Francois P’'.) 

4. (The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation dated 
December 12th, 1919, on the question of the Vorarlberg (see 
^orarlLi ^ Appendix D) and a note from the same Delegation concerning 
‘dangers of breaking up of Austria’. (See Appendix E).) 

M. Glemengeau said that he had received a call from Chancellor Renner 
who in his conversation had shown the most conciliatory dispositions and had 
protested the good will of Austria with respect to the execution of the Treaty 
of Saint Germain. The Chancellor had appeared to be to him a simple and 
well meaning man. There was no doubt that his Government was confronted 
by very serious difficulties, and its situation would be compromised if he did 
not leave Paris with satisfactory promises on the subject of the provisioning 
of Vienna. He had deemed it advisable to assure him that at that time the 
Council was considering the Austrian question in a spirit of good will. 

M. Berthelot read and commented upon the notes which the Council 
had before it. He added that it was quite clear that separatist activities could 
not be tolerated without the consent of the League of Nations. Article 88 of 
the Treaty of Saint Germain was emphatic on that question. Under these 
circumstances it might well be opportune to transmit to Chancellor Renner 
a declaration which might be worded thus : 

‘The Principal Allied and Associated Powers, anxious to ensure the 
integrity of Austria within the frontiers assigned to it, and agreed to have 
the provisions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye observed, declare 
that they will oppose every effort which tends to endanger the integrity 
of Austrian territory, or which, contrary to the provisions of Article 88 of 
the said Treaty, would result in compromising in whatever manner, 
directly or indirectly, the political and economic independence of Austria.’ 

Such a declaration would have as corollary the measures which the Power’s 
would take in favour of the provisioning of Austria. 

M. DE Martino said it was certain that from a geographical standpoint 
the Vorarlberg occupied an eccentric position in Austria and from that point 
of view the union might be grounds for long discussions. But the Council was 
confronted by a political question of the highest importance. If a separatist 
movement got a footing in the Vorarlberg there was no doubt that it would 



spread to Styria, Carinthia and to the Tyrol. It would, therefore, be wise 
to stop immediately a movement of that nature. That was the reason why he 
entirely approved of the proposed declaration which was then before them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he also approved. 

M. Matsui said that he agreed. 

It was decided: 

That the following declaration, be submitted to Chancellor Renner in the 
name of the Principal AUied and Associated Powers: 

‘that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, anxious to ensure the 
integrity of Austria within the frontiers assigned to it, and agreed to 
have the provisions of the Treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye observed, 
declare that they will oppose every effort which tends to endanger the 
integrity of Austrian territory, or which, contrary to the provisions of 
article 88 of the said Treaty, would result in compromising in whatever 
manner, directly or indirectly, the political and economic independence 
of Austria.’ 

The American Ambassador undertook to refer the text of this declaration 
to his Government. 


5. M. Clemengeau stated that before hearing Chancellor Renner it would 

„ . , , r . , . be advisable to ask M. Loucheur to communicate to the 
Pnmiomng of Austria „ i ^ 1 • 

Council the proposals of the Reparation Commission. 

M. Loucheur said that the Organization Committee of the Reparation 
Commission had considered during a number of meetings the situation in 
Austria. It had taken the following decisions: 

(1) An arrangement had been concluded with Italy in view of sending 
immediately from Trieste to Vienna 30,000 tons of wheat. That wheat 
would be paid for out of the balance of the credit of 48,000,000 of dollars 
which had been opened for the provisioning of Austria, and would insure 
Austria’s existence until February 20. 

(2) The Reparation Commission requested France and Great Britain to 
open a credit in favour of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State on condition that 
such a credit be used for the provisioning of Austria. France was ready to 
open immediately to that effect a credit of 50,000,000 francs; the British 
Government was studying the possibility of opening a similar credit, which 
would only be done if the Serb-Croat-Slovene State actually furnished the 
amount of food stuffs it was to deliver. It was certain that it had not done so 
in the past. They were considering the sending of a commission on the spot 
which would supervise the regularity of deliveries. That credit of 1 00,000,000 
of francs would enable Austria to live from February 20 to the end of April. 
The difficulty was to insure the provisioning of Austria from the end of April 
until the end of September; the O. C. of the R. 0 . had agreed on the neces- 
sity of opening a total credit of 100,000,000 of dollars; it was, however, 
necessary in order to do this, first, that guarantees should be had, and in the 
second place that dollars should be obtained. Neither Great Britain nor 
France had any, and there could be no doubt on the subject, nothing was 



possible without America’s participation. If an agreement did not take place 
between America, Great Britain, France and Italy, there would be famine in 
Austria from the first of May : there was no means in the world of preventing 
that fact. 

Mr. Wallace asked whether Mr. Loucheur was speaking in the name of 
the Reparations Commission: in that case Mr. Rathbone might be heard. 

M. Loucheur stated that the Commission was of the unanimous opinion 
that a credit of 100,000,000 dollars was necessary. 

Mr. Wallace stated that if that question was to be discussed in substance 
he would ask that Mr. Rathbone be heard by the Council. 

M. Loucheur said that it was not a question at this time of discussing the 
point in substance. He was making a summary statement which the Organi- 
zation Committee of the Reparation Commission had asked him to make; 
but it was certain that they would have, either the next day or the day after, 
to discuss that grave problem with the participation of the members of the 
Reparation Commission. His duty was to tell the Council that famine was 
threatening. 

M. Clemengeau said that the Council would hear the Reparation Com- 
mission at its next meeting. 

M. Loucheur said that the Austrian Delegates had on the other hand told 
them that the Vienna Government had received an offer from a Dutch 
group which was ready to advance 30,000,000 florins to Austria against the 
promise that, if at a later time the Austrian Government was to grant to an 
industrial company the monopoly of tobacco, it would enjoy a priority right 
for the concession of that monopoly. Mr. Rathbone had alluded to that fact 
in saying that they were eating the artichoke leaf by leaf; that was quite 
exact; but they had no other solution. The Organization Commission of the 
Reparation Commission therefore proposed to approve the contract between 
the Austrian Government and the Dutch group on condition that [? if] within 
two or three months, the Reparation Commission was able to work out, in 
order to float Austria financially, a possible scheme, it would be able to re- 
imburse the Dutch group. From the information in their hands, that group 
would accept such a scheme. To summarize briefly, they proposed that the 
Council should reply to Chancellor Renner by giving him immediately relief 
and by informing him that they were going on with the study of a reorganiza- 
tion of the Austrian finances. 

Chancellor Renner then entered the room. 

6. M. Clemenceau asked Chancellor Renner to speak. 

Chancellor Renner then read the declaration contained 
in Appendix F. 

M. Clemengeau said he would ask M. Loucheur to 
inform the Chancellor of the decision taken by the Supreme Council and the 
Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission. 

M. Loucheur said that the Organization Committee of the Reparation 
Commission, following declarations made by Chancellor Renner and by the 
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members of the Austrian Delegation, had taken a eertain number of measures 
involving immediate application: 

(1) Through the good will of the Italian Government and that of Great 
Britain, and with the aid of France, 30,000 tons of wheat would be sent from 
Trieste into Austria: that measure was already being executed. 

(2) France and Great Britain were studying the opening of a credit in 
favour of Serbia against the latter’s delivery to Austria of the wheat it had 
promised her. The credit would only be opened in the measure where wheat 
would be delivered to Austria; an Allied mission would supervise on the spot 
those deliveries. 

(3) The Austrian Government had requested the release of a certain 
number of foreign securities which it had loaned when the first credit of 
forty-eight millions of dollars had been opened. They were now studying 
that proposal, and would be able to reply to it within eight days. They should, 
however, remark at once that they did not think that the securities in question 
constituted for Austria a means of finding within a short time the resources 
which she needed. Lastly, with regard to the loan for a first mortgage of the 
sum of thirty millions of florins, the Reparation Commission agreed to 
authorize the signing of the contract in question, with certain reservations 
which would be communicated that evening to Chancellor Renner, but 
which were not of a nature to prevent the execution of the proposed 
loan. 

They had thus insured the immediate future of Austria. As far as a much 
more important programme was concerned, which had been submitted to 
them by Chancellor Renner, the Powers would examine it and would com- 
municate their opinion within a very short time, but they found it impossible 
to give an answer on that day concerning the general question. 

Chancellor Renner said that he first wished to thank the Council and 
the Reparation Commission for the speed with which the requests presented 
by them had been examined, and also for the replies which had just been 
made known to them. With regard to the first point, the assurances which 
were given them that 30,000 tons of wheat would be sent immediately had 
caused them great relief; they did not know a few days before whether there 
would be bread in Vienna for Christmas. He took the liberty of insisting 
before the Italian representative, so that the sending of that wheat should not 
suffer any delay: they would thus have flour for the holidays. 

M. DE Martino said that he believed that the first trains were already on 
the way ; if they were not, they would be leaving right away. 

M. Lougheur said that M. Bertolini, the Italian representative on the 
Reparation Commission, had given them the day before the most reassuring 
information on the subject. 

Chancellor Renner said that with regard to the opening of a credit to 
Serbia, he thought he should point out that they had once before made a 
formal contract for foodstuffs with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State: under the 
provisions of that contract, and notwithstanding the great difficulties which 
they had had in obtaining them, they had deposited with the Serbian 



Government 140 millions of Serbian crowns, and up to this time they had 
received nothing, or practically nothing. 

M. Loucheur said it was certain that Jugo-Slavia had not kept its pro- 
mises. For that reason he was to meet the Serbian ministers the next day in 
order to take in accord with them the necessary measures. 

Chancellor Renner stated that a few days before he left Vienna they 
had signed with Serbia a new agreement. Notwithstanding the great lack 
of rolling stock in their yards, they were lending her fifty engines so as to 
insure the transportation of that wheat. Unfortunately, however, on account 
of the late .season which made it difficult to navigate the Danube, he be- 
lieved it would be difficult to obtain it. He therefore feared that the happy 
solution found by the Allied and Associated Powers would not be sufficient 
to furnish them with the necessary foodstufis. He hoped, however, that the 
mission which M. Loucheur announced was to be sent might achieve the 
execution of the contracts. 

On the other hand, they were well aware that the foreign securities which 
they were asking the Council to release would not suffice to get them out of 
trouble. It was only an expedient. They were, however, forced to have 
recourse to it as practically Austria did not dispose of any more foreign 
securities. 

M. Loucheur said that the British and Italian representatives were 
awaiting the reply of their respective governments to the proposals of the 
Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission. They hoped that 
in four or five days they would be enabled to communicate their decision to 
the Chancellor. 

Chancellor Renner said that with regard to the monopoly of tobacco 
he was hopeful that the discussion which would take place that afternoon 
before the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission would 
have favourable results for them. 

Lastly, he was happy to hear that a prompt answer would be made to the 
general proposals which they had presented. Already the concessions which 
had been made to them guaranteed that they would be able to live during 
the next few weeks. At that they would be receiving mostly wheat, and they 
lacked everything. The fact should not be lost sight of, however, that if they 
did not succeed in getting up a programme on the whole question which 
would carry them until the next crop, Austria would go from bad to worse; 
they would remain condemned to live from day to day. When they had left 
Vienna, their provisioning was only insured for three days! It did not need 
much effort to understand that such a situation embittered individuals, 
exasperated passions; and in order to establish a normal situation little by 
little, one should see clearly a few months ahead. He therefore took the 
liberty of insisting before the Supreme Goimcil and the Reparation Com- 
mission in order that a methodical organization might be got under way 
which would last for ten months. If that result were obtained, he could 
guarantee that Austria and Vienna would work. People came to Vienna 
from all Eastern countries to obtain goods. As soon as they were enabled to 
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work they would have no difficulty in exporting their products and would 
thus be capable of earning their bread and paying their debts. 

M, Loucheur said that he would reply to Chancellor Renner that they 
were studying the programme which he had submitted to them; they were 
quite aware that the measures which had already been decided upon would 
only suffice for two or three months. He wished, however, to point out that 
the possible loan of thirty million florins would enable Austria to acquire 
other things besides wheat. 

Chancellor Renner wished, before leaving, to thank the Council and 
the Powers represented thereon for the assistance which had been given them. 
He hoped that the message which they could bring back to Vienna before 
Christmas would be a consolation for the populations. But in any event he 
wished to state that immediately after the holidays they would make efforts 
to better their relations with Czecho-SIovakia and Jugo-Slavia : they wished 
to forget the past and work together on the foundations laid by the Treaty of 
St. Germain. 

M. Clemenceau said that the Council thanked Chancellor Renner for the 
assurances of good will which he had just given. On their side they wished 
to express the firm hope that the promises made on both sides would be held. 

Chancellor Renner then withdrew. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Appendix A to No. 40 

Mote from the German Peace Delegation to the Supreme Council^ 

American Embassy, Paris, 
ESH Bulletin No. 14, 
December 15, igig. 

The Representative of the German Peace Delegation. 

No. 58. (Presented in French, by M. von Lersner). 

PARIS, December 14, igig- 

Monsieur le President : 

In reply to the note of December 8,* I have the honour, at the order of my 
Government, to inform your Excellency of the following : 

The German Government wishes to do away with the misunderstanding which 
creates the impression that in compensation for the absence, for the time being, 
of the Delegates of the United States in the Commissions provided for by the 
Treaty, Germany requests the right to have the terms of the Treaty modified in 
regard to the extradition of persons accused of infractions against the laws of war, 
and the repatriation of prisoners of war. The repatriation of prisoners of war has 
not been mentioned in this connection. In regard to the extradition, the German 
Government, before receiving the Allies’ note of November i,® stated the reasons 
which would seem to make it necessary to attenuate the terms of the execution of the 

3 The main part of this note was published with verbal variation in the British press on 
December i 6 , 1919. 

♦ See No. 37, note 4. 3 See No. 10, appendices B and C. 





Treaty. These reasons still deserve, to the same extent, the most serious considera- 
tion by the Allied and Associated Powers. But the German Government has 
never made its consent to the going into force of the Treaty dependent on previous 
agreement on this question. 

The German Government takes note of the fact that according to the intention 
of the Supreme Council, the right, as reserved in the last paragraph of the Protocol 
of November i,® to have recourse to measures of coercion, military or otherwise, 
will only be effective until the state of peace shall have been established by the 
coming into force of the Treaty, and that the fulfilling of obligations, provided for 
by the Protocol, will not, from that lime on, be guaranteed by stipulation other 
than the general stipulations of the Peace Treaty and the methods generally 
recognized by the law of nations. Under those conditions, the German Govern- 
ment does not maintain the objections made so far regarding the last paragraph 
of the Protocol. 

The German Government also takes note of the declaration according to which 
it is the intention of the Allies to repatriate, from the time of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions, the prisoners of war whose liberation, after the conclusion of peace, can no 
longer be subordinated to any but the conditions referred to by Article 221 — 
conditions which have already been fulfilled. 

Aside from the terms of the Protocol of November ist regarding the destruction 
of the German warships at Scapa Flow, and in view of the relative unimportance 
of the undertakings in question, and in the expectation that the deliveries effected in 
the meantime will unquestionably be taken into account, the German Government 
will raise no objections to the contents of the Protocol. The German Government 
only wishes to record the fact that the delays and the infractions of the Armis- 
tice, which, according to the Allies, have taken place, are not to be ascribed to it. 

As for the affair of Scapa Flow, the German Government renounces replying 
in a detailed fashion to the separate note which the Allies submitted on the subject."* 
It limits itself to the following observations : 

The so-called contradiction[s] between the memorandum of November 27th and 
the notes of June 28th and September 3rd do not exist in reality. These notes do 
not discuss the legal aspect of the question. The memorandum only examines the 
legal side of the affair, and sets forth the arguments that a court of arbitrage should 
take into consideration. 

Through an inaccurate translation, the sense of the passage of the letter of 
May gth, from Admiral von Trotha, which was cited, is completely altered. From 
the original text, as well as from the passages preceding and following it, it appears 
that it refers to instructions given to the Naval Delegates for the negotiations at 
Versailles, and not, as the Allied note supposes, to an order given Admiral von 
Reuter. 

In the order sent by Admiral von Reuter, June 1 7th, to the commanders of the 
warships, and which has just been published by the British admiralty,® it is stated 
that the Admiral should not destroy the ships unless the enemy attempted to take 
them over, without the assent of the German Government, but that the ships 
should, on the contrary, be surrendered to the enemy if the German Government 
accepted the Peace terms. This order proves, once more, that it is only the mis- 
taken impression that the Armistice had ceased and that a state of War again 
existed which impelled Admiral von Reuter to act as he did. He thought it his 
duty to act, under those circumstances, according to the general order which, in 
^ See No. 36, minute 2 and note 5. 



case of war, imposes on eveiy naval officer the duty of not allowing his ship to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. A similar order exists, besides, in the British and 
French navies. 

The German Government maintains its opinion that the best way to arrive at a 
just solution of the dispute would have been to submit it to the International 
Court of Arbitrage at the Hague. This measure would in no wise have delayed 
the going into force of the Treaty nor the signature of the Protocol, modified 
accordingly. 

The German Government can only regret that the Allies, on the contrary, 
should have taken the standpoint that it is a question of acts of war, the settlement 
of which rests with the victor. Desirous, nevertheless, of doing everything within 
its power to do away with all obstacles which may oppose a prompt reestablishment 
of peace, the German Government declares its willingness to make good the damage 
caused to the Allied and Associated Governments by the destruction of the ships. 
It cannot, however, carry out this reparation in the manner provided for by the 
Protocol of November ist, as a careful examination of the matter has shown that 
the demands formulated in the protocol would compromise in an hreparable way 
the economic life of Germany and would end by excluding aU possibility of fulfill- 
ing the other enormous obligations which the Tieaty imposes on Germany. It can- 
not be that the Allies wish to demand that the German Government assume such 
a new obligation. According to the note of December 8th they are, themselves, 
disposed to avoid causing such a fatal injury to the vital interests of German 
economic life. They have declared themselves ready to examine the question as 
soon as the German port material has been surrendered to them. The German 
Government desires, immediately, to submit its data to the Allies and the other 
necessary data which will show to what an extent the fulfilment of these demands will 
harm the economic capacity of Germany. It has entrusted a commission of experts 
with the task of placing these data before the representatives of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and to furnish them will [? with] all desired explanations. It 
will formulate at the same time definite and detailed propositions on a mode of 
reparation which, while creating a new and heavy load for Germany in her present 
position, will not be incompatible with her vital interests. 

After having, in this way, declared itself ready in principle to afford reparation 
for the destruction of the ships in question, the German Government believes it 
may expect that the crews held until now on board will be repatriated without 
delay. 

The German Government hopes in this way that it will be possible to proceed 
with the signature of the Protocol immediately, and to effect the coming into force 
of the Treaty, and the return of peace, so ardently desired by the German people 
and the entire world. 

Please accept, etc. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Appendix G to No. 40 

Note from the Secretariat General of the Peace Conference 

December rj, igig. 

In transmitting the German reply to the Secretary General of the Conference, 
M. von Lersner stated that he had been instructed with making the following point 



clear; the German Government never coirsidered it was its right to obtain a 
modification of the Treaty on the ground that the United States have not yet 
ratified and consequently will not be represented in the Commissions for the time 
being. The German Government adheres to Article 440, which stipulates that the 
Treaty will go into effect immediately upon the ratification by three of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

Regarding the matter of Scapa Flow M. von Lersner stated that a delegation of 
German technicians would arrive in the morning. The Delegates would be sup- 
plied with all the necessary documents. The German Government was desirous 
of having this Commission meet, if possible as soon as to-morrow afternoon, a 
Commission of Allied technicians. M. von Lersner assured that in this event the 
Allies by to-morrow evening would be convinced of the absolute impossibility for 
Germany to satisfy the demands of the Allies concerning the 400,000 tons requested. 

M. von Lersner again insisted on Germany’s, very great and sincere desire for 
the re-establishment of a state of peace. But he added, begging that the Secretary 
General should not misinterpret his words, that if the Allies insisted on the actual 
surrender of the material described in the Protocol, the German Government would 
find it impossible to sign. But immediately thereafter he referred to the fact that 
not only would the experts enlighten the Allies but would propose compensations 
very acceptable to them. M. von Lersner brought out the point that the German 
Government, in this matter, has set all questions of pride completely aside since 
it agrees to reparation for acts for which it continues to assert it is not responsible. 

Appendix D to No. 40^ 

Vorarlberg Question 

December isth, igrg. 

From: French Delegation. 

To: Secretariat General of the Delegation of the United States of America. 

From reports which reached the French Government, the Government of 
Vienna and public opinion in Austria are very much concerned about the separatist 
movement which is to be observed in Vorarlberg. 

The Landtag of this region discussed, on December 6, the question of its union 
with Switzerland. On this subject, it has taken the four following decisions: 

( r ) It asks the Central Government to recognise the right of self-determination 
for Vorarlberg, and to refer this question to the Supreme Council at Paris 
(League of Nations). 

(2) These authorities are invited, in case of necessity, to proclaim themselves 
the right of self-determination of the country. 

(3) The communes are invited to prepare the electoral lists, with a view to an 
eventual plebiscite. 

(4) The provincial authorities are invited to take the necessary measures, in 
case they should have to exercise the right of self-determination. 

These decisions have been communicated by the Landtag to the Chancellery of 
the State of Vienna, which has answered by the following telegram: 

‘The Government will close no legal way to Vorarlberg, if the Landtag presents 
to the Government in Vienna a proposition authorising the negotiations of 

’ This appendix is printed by N. Almond and R. H. Lutz: The Treaty of St. Germain 
(California and London, 1935), pp. 331-2. 
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Vorarlberg concerning its union with Switzerland; the proposition will be for- 
warded to Paris; but the Government will, at the same time, reserve the right to 
make the necessary declarations in the interests of Austria. Vice-Chancellor 
Fink’s proposition, presented Tuesday, will therefore be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The Government will, of course, be obliged to oppose, by every means in its 
power, any action directed against the Peace Treaties or the existing laws. It 
advises legal methods.’ 

The Allied and Associated Powers cannot remain indifferent to this question. 
It is certain, as the Austrian Delegation says, in its letter of December a, that the 
separation of Vorarlberg from Austria, would ‘lead sooner or later to a complete 
disintegration of Austria’. The demonstrations of the Vorarlberg people and of 
their Landtag have stimulated the ferments of dissolution throughout the Republic. 
It is reported that the province of Salzburg demands its reunion with Bavaria, and 
that a similar movement is growing in Northern Tyrol. The agents of the Govern- 
ment of Budapest are circulating through the comitats of western Hungary, which 
were attributed to Austria, organising an agitation in favour of a plebiscite. It 
may be remarked, on this subject, that the Austrian Government now realises the 
danger of the solution it had the imprudence to request in its counter-propositions.* 

The decisions of the Peace Conference concerning the frontiers of Austria, 
determined in the interest of Europe, which inspired it with the desire to facilitate 
in every way the existence of this State, should influence it to give the Austrian 
Government official support in the question of Vorarlberg. 

The Supreme Council might take advantage of Chancellor Renner’s presence 
in Paris to transmit to him a declaration in which the Allied and Associated 
Powers state that they adhere, and will adhere, as far as concerns the territory of 
the Austrian Republic, to the frontiers which have been fixed by the Treaty of 
St. Germain. 

The Chancellor might be authorised to publish the declaration of the Supreme 
Council. This demonstration would strengthen the authority of the Austrian 
Government in all the regions where separatist tendencies exist. Goncerning 
Vorarlberg in particular, it would contribute to wipe out the movement which is 
gaining hold in certain Swiss classes for the incorporation of Vorarlberg with the 
Confederation. The partisans of the incorporation invoke the danger for Switzer- 
land if Vorarlberg were attached to Germany. Now, this eventuality would be 
excluded, if the Allied and Associated Powers would affirm their desire to see the 
integrity of the Austrian Republic maintained. 


Appendix E to No. 40® 

Dangers of the Disintegration of Austria 

The deplorable situation now existing in Austria from an economic point of 
view favours all efforts towards disintegration instigated in the country by the 
pan-Germans who thus hope to annex the new State piece by piece by evading 
the provisions of the St. Germain and Versailles Treaties which prohibit the attach- 
ment of Austria to Germany. 

* At the time of the preparation of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye the Austrian 
Government had requested that a plebiscite be held in that part of western Hungary which 
it was proposed to attribute to Austria: see Vol. I, No. 36, minute 7. 

This appendix is printed by N. Almond and R. H. Lutz, op. cit,, pp. 332-4. 
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The Vorarlberg Landtag decided, on December 6, to request the Government 
at Vienna to recognize a right of self-determination to the province, and to submit 
the question to the Supreme Council at Paris and to the League of Nations. Pre- 
paratory measures for an eventual plebiscite were taken, as well as provisions with 
a view to the separation from Austria. 

In Switzerland public opinion is considerably stirred up, but is divided. 

In certain circles, especially in the Germanic districts, a propaganda for the 
annexation of Vorarlberg to Switzerland is being conducted, while another current 
of opinion is hostile to such annexation through fear of seeing the religious or 
linguistic proportion displaced in the Confederation. 

However, the Swiss Government has taken the following position, viz., that it 
will not favour the annexation of Vorarlberg to Switzerland as long as the in- 
tegrity of Austria is maintained. It is only in the event that Austria would become 
disintegrated and the annexation of Vorarlberg to Germany a possibility, that 
Switzerland would support the independence of Vorarlberg and even consider its 
annexation, to prevent such an eventuality. 

It is also agreed in Switzerland to submit the question to the League of Nations 
if need be. 

On the other hand, an annexationist movement is being manifested in the 
Limburg [? Salzburg] district favouring Bavaria, and a similar movement is also 
evident in the Tyrol where it has assumed the form of a request for economic 
annexation with Germany. 

Finally, the Hungarians announce that they will claim a plebiscite for the dis- 
tricts of Western Hungary, which were annexed to Austria by the St. Germain 
Treaty. The Government at Vienna, greatly alarmed, appeals to the Powers to 
obtain the solemn assurance that they will not permit a like destruction of the work 
of the St. Germain Treaty. 

Article 88 of this Treaty is formal, and is drawn up as follows : 

‘The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than with the consent of 
the Council of the League of Nations. Consequently Austria undertakes in the 
absence of the consent of the said Council to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any means whatever compromise her independence, 
particularly, and until her admission to membership of the League of Nations, by 
participation in the affairs of another Power.’ 

These provisions were taken with a view to protecting European interests which 
exist more than ever and which should create a desire to favour the Austrian State 
by every means. 

It is therefore proposed to accord the Austrian Government public support in 
the form of a declaration which might be drawn up as follows and delivered to 
Chancellor Renner: 

‘The Allied and Associated Powers, desirous of assuring the existence of Austria 
within the frontiers as assigned, and determined to have the provisions of the 
Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye respected, declare that they will oppose every 
effort of a nature to infringe upon the integrity of Austrian territory or which, 
contrary to the stipulations of Article 88 of the said Treaty, would result in com- 
promising in any manner, whether directly or indirectly, the political or economic 
independence of Austria.’ 

It is understood that in order to give full force to this public declaration, the 
Supreme Council should offer at the same time full security to Austria relative to 
her provisioning, and also take all measures necessary to insure her economic life. 
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Appendix F to No. 40 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Supreme Council : 

In a moment of most distressful plight the people of Austria, in behalf of which 
we appear before you, in [? is] taking refuge with the Supreme Council of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. We are well aware of the fact that here in Paris 
not only the political fate of countries but also the economic existence of nations 
are decided on. Our Mission is not a political one. In St. Germain our political 
future has been settled and our people, represented by the National Assembly, a 
body elected in general suffrage, has accepted with a majority of five-sixths of all 
men and women in Austria the terms of the St. Germain Treaty as a basis for their 
political existence and future, and thus adopted with confidence the system estab- 
lished in St. Germain. 

Since that time our people have come into a desperate situation; seven millions 
of people are literally on the point of perishing by hunger and cold. In the name 
of humanity we implore the powers ruling the world to put an end to these atrocious 
sufferances unworthy of modern civilization; to put an end to this destruction of 
all working power, to the fearful mortality of children, to the physical and moral 
infirmity of the future generation ! 

May I be spared to picture to you the present state of our country and the 
suffering of our people. I know that the exhaustive and conscientious reports of 
the Missions did not leave the Governments of the Great Powers in doubt as to 
our present situation. The daily rations, which hard-working people have contented 
themselves to line [live] on, are so small that the more fortunate nations of the west 
could hardly conceive how a household could be kept on them. Today we are 
not able to deal out but a portion of said rations, and even that not to all of our 
people. 

In Vienna we could only distribute 100 gr. of bread and flour a day and head, 
these last few weeks; at some other places outside of Vienna there was no bread at 
all. Nevertheless our people maintained peace and order up to the last moment. 
There is hardly a foreigner who did not admire them for [?t]his heroism. For 
this patience has been shown by our people now for years. With painful regret I 
have to confess that acts of violence and pillage have occurred these last few days. 
We condemn and punish such deeds, but the judges’ verdict is influenced by pity. 
Unspeakable care has brought us here; we fear that we do not possess the strength 
to leave this place if this care is not taken from us. 

For even these small and irregularly dealt out rations could only last till about 
the middle of January, at which time we will be left without any food. The 
Austrian Government could not remain in office up to the very moment when the 
last kg. of flour, the last deka of fat has been given out, and the six million people 
are facing complete exhaustion of all their supplies. The Government bears before 
its own country and the entire world the responsibility that mankind shall not be 
surprised by such a catastrophe, which is bound to deal a heavy blow on the 
conscience of the civilized world. 

I hardly need to cite the reasons, which have brought matters so far. There are 
chiefly two reasons : our own country in its present shape was only able to produce 
even in good times of peace a third or fourth of the year’s demand in breadstuff's. 
Therefore self-aid is of no avail to us. The second reason is that the agriculture of 
the neighbouring countries and of Eastern Europe is run down to such an extent 
that it yields only a small or no surplus at all. Our next neighbours are 
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mostly showing the best intentions, but we could convince ourselves that partly 
their soil, partly their railroads are giving out. The Austrian Government has 
in conformity with its duty and with the aid of the Great Powers made all efforts 
to assure our demand through agreements, but to our great distress we had to 
convince ourselves during these last few weeks, that it is impossible to build up our 
provision-system on an exchange of goods with our neighbours, and that the East 
ciykd [? could\ at the best supply additional contributions only, This disappointment 
prompted us to look towards the West, and this was the source of our second more 
fateful embarrassment. 

Even in case a credit for the purchase of foodstuffs should be granted in the West 
to the Austrian Government, the provisions could only then be started moving 
and therefore could not arrive in time, but at the best in two months. 

Through our disappointment in the East turned towards the West, we see to our 
own great dismay, that the time is too short. We cannot wait until the provisions are 
shipped across the Atlantic Ocean. Our first prayer therefore is, that the quantities 
needed for the taking care of the minimal rations for the next two months be 
advanced us out of the stocks available in Europe. 

The breakdown of our currency system, an event which has not its equal and 
could not be foreseen in its actual extent by any one, makes it impossible for us to 
pay in our own money. We therefore must pray that the food supplies conceded 
out of the European Stocks be credited to us ‘in natura’, and that we obtain at the 
same time a credit, which would enable us to buy immediately, that is to say in 
this very hour, in countries across the Ocean, in order that the grain shipped from 
over there not only could replenish the said stocks, but also reach our country as 
soon as possible, to be distributed there. Not until then can a regular provisioning- 
service be taken up. 

This, however, requires on the other part that our people are placed in a position 
to have continuous work. We must work in order that we ourselves may provide 
for our living and meet the obligations imposed on us by the Treaty of St. Germain. 
In our country employers and employes have after months of deep depression 
following the catastrophe of war shown the best intentions to resume work, 
but lack of food and above all of coal rendered it impossible to revive industrial 
activity. For unfortunately nature has denied to the territory awarded to us by 
.the Treaty of St, Germain any coal-field worth while mentioning. We can only 
obtain the necessary minimum of food and raw materials, if the leading Allied 
Powers grant us a credit sufficient for said purpose. The Austrian Republic as 
created by the Peace of St. Germain does not possess at present foreign currency, 
contains incoherent parts of the whole productive machinery of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and requires a transition period in order that its people 
could rearrange their activity in conformity with the changed conditions. 

■ Such credits are provided for in the peace terms. The provisions contain more- 
over all guarantees which Austria has to offer and all means of control to which 
Austria has to submit itself in order to assure repayment of said credits and repara- 
tion. We realize that it will require a length of time until a complete plan for the 
execution of these peace terms is worked out and carried into effect. The Austrian 
Government and people therefore appreciated it greatly that the Sub-Committee 
of the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission was sent to Vienna 
several weeks ago, where its members devoted themselves with great zeal and pain 
to their difficult task. But I want to call the attention of the Supreme Council 
to the fact that this aid may come too late, if we are left in this uncertain state of 



affairs for months to come and arc prevented from resuming activity, living through 
all this time from hand to mouth. Under the present circumstances no conscien- 
tious man could remain in a responsible public position knowing that it is impos- 
sible for him to help, so that without the assistance of the Allied and Associated 
Powers our country would be delivered to full anarchy. The existence and social 
order of our population being in greatest danger we have full confidence that our 
appeal will be favourably understood and be followed by an immediate intervention. 
Our life after being assured by your assistance we [ftV] shall make all efforts to help 
us ourselves as far as our strengths go. 

It would be our greatest satisfaction to reach the point where we do not have 
to come for help anymore as every state has to overcome its difficulties by itself. 

The Austrian Government is fully conscious of the responsibility which it carries 
for the existence of the Austrian people and the maintenance of order in their own 
country. And— to be sure — we are pleading here above all the cause of the people. 
But we have the frankness to declare that we do not carry this responsibility alone, 
but that we are standing under higher duty while we are taking care of our people’s 
welfare. Europe is still far from a state of political steadiness of organized economic 
affairs and of social security, which state to attain must be the aim of all fair- 
minded people. We have the feeling that our country is the centre of the actual 
economic depression and the spot where the social suffering has reached its highest 
point. Our breakdown is bound to affect the whole system of the new states 
created by the Treaty of St. Germain and of entire Central Europe; it is bound to 
shake up the economic conditions of the entire world, so that no country, no part 
on our earth could get away from it. Therefore we comprise all we need in this 
one prayer : 

Give kindly to our state, which in full confidence adopted the system established 
by the Great Powers, by your support a chance to save itself in order that it may 
fulfil its duty at its proper post and in the same time in the service of the entire 
world. 


No. 41 

H.D. 1 1 2.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. Pichon^s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Wednesday, 
December ly, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France". M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan". M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Capt. B. Winthrop. British Empire-. Capt. 

Lothian Small. France-. M. de Percin. Italy. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A. : Colonel J. A. Logan, Mr. Rathbone. 

British Eifipire: Mr. Leeper, Cdt. [«r] MacDonald, Gdt. [rt'e] Macnamara. 
France: M. Loucheur, M. Leygues, Gen. Le Rond, Amiral Le Vavasseur, 
M. Hcrmitte, M. Massigli. 

Italy: M. Bertolini, C. Amiral Grassi, Gdt. Fea. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu. 

I. M. Loucheur said that the Organization Committee of the Reparation 
Commission had examined at its preceding meeting the 
Economic and Financial ge^ej-a,! economic situation of Austria. He had had the 

AultZi^Repuhlic honour of explaining the day before to the Supreme 
Cotmcil the measures proposed for providing Austria 
with foodstuffs for from two to two months and a half. There still remained 
to be examined measures of a more general order which would insure the 
economic uplift of Austria for a longer period. From information received 
that morning the negotiations concerning the loan of 30,000,000 florins 
which Austria was trying to conclude with a Dutch group were proceeding 
and it could be hoped that the pourparlers would succeed. 

The Organization Committee had received from the Austrian Chancellor 
and from the Food Minister a memorandum which gave an estimate of the 
measures which would be necessary each month to insure the provisioning 
of Austria; that estimate gave the following figures: 

Monthly : $ 

50.000 tons of wheat, i.e. .... 5,500,000.00 

1,600 tons of meat, i,e. .... 1,000,000.00 

3,400 tons of fats, i.e. ..... 2,700,000.00 

30.000 boxes condensed milk, i.e. . . 300,000.00 

making a total of ... . ^9,500,000.00 each month. 

They would therefore, so as to take care during seven months of Austria’s 
needs, require a sum of seventy million dollars as a minimum. The figure 
asked by the Austrian Delegation for the same period amounted to one 
hundred million dollars. The financial effort to be accomplished was there- 
fore included between those two figures. 

The Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission could only 
refer to the letter which it had sent on the 14th November last to the President 
of the Conference.’ It had pointed out in that letter that it was not for it to 
decide on the principle of the loan to be granted to the Austrian Republic. 
That question was not within its competence and concerned exclusively the 
different Allied governments. The Organization Committee would therefore 
limit itself, in case the principle of a loan was adopted, to suggesting certain 
measures of protection, such as the establishment of a certain control over 
the finances of Austria. The Austrian Government should furthermore 
promise to have certain financial laws voted so as to give the Powers all 
’ See No. 27, minute 4 and appendix E. 
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desirable guarantees. Before examining those questions in detail, it was, 
however, advisable to solve the question of pr inciple and to know whether 
they intended or not to grant Austria an important loan which might vary 
between seventy and one hundred millions of dollars; that was a question 
which the Organization Committee now asked the Conference to settle. 

M. Cambon said it was important to settle before anything else the 
question of principle, and he would ask the representative of the United 
States of America to give his opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Wallace said that he would refer the question to his government that 
very day, and hoped to obtain a reply within two or three days. 

M. Cambon said it seemed to him extremely important, as well as to the 
French Government, to come as promptly as possible to Austria’s help, so as 
to avoid throwing into absolute want the population of the small Austrian 
State which the Allies had just created. 

Mr. Wallace said that M. Cambon had not been present at the preceding 
meeting where he had very clearly stated his position. His principal duty 
consisted in following the meetings of the Council as an observer and in 
forwarding immediately to his government all questions of a nature to be 
submitted to its decision. He did not have the necessary powers to express 
before the Council opinions which would be binding upon the American 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the question had already come up before the 
Council and it had been decided that it concerned the governments alone.' 
The British Government, as a matter of fact, was ready to bear its share of 
the expenses involved in the economic reestablishment of Austria, but only 
on the formal condition that America should also stand its share. That con- 
sideration was all the stronger as in the actual state of the financial market 
nothing of any value could be done without the help of the United States. 
It was not pounds or francs that they needed, but dollars, which they could 
only obtain from the United States. His Government had made every effort 
to arrive at an agreement on the subject with the Government at Washington. 
It had telegraphed many times, but no decision seemed to have been yet 
taken at Washington. They still hoped that a favourable decision might be 
taken in the United States, and if so, he could assure the Council that his 
Government would act in the most sympathetic spirit towards the Austrian 
Republic. 

M. DE Martino said that they had the strongest reasons, as well from a 
humanitarian as from a political point of view, for coming quickly to 
Austria’s help, whose actual situation appeared extremely serious. They had, 
however, as Sir Eyre Crowe recalled, decided that it belonged to the govern- 
ments alone to take decision on the loan which should be granted to the 
government at Vienna. The Italian Government had not yet taken a 
decision, and it was natural that it should await, before doing so, the result 
of the negotiations taking place between London and Washington. It was 
indeed a question of obtaining dollars, which the United States alone were 
able to supply. 



M. Matsui said that he had also referred that question to his Government 
and had not yet received a reply. He was therefore not able to state pre- 
cisely what attitude would be adopted by the Japanese Government; but he 
hoped that it would be able to participate in the common task. 

M. Gambon said that under those conditions he did not see that they could 
do anything more on that day, and he proposed to adjourn the discussion 
until such time as the interested governments would have made known their 
decisions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished to ask how far they had got on the question of 
wheat, which the Serbian Government was to deliver to Austria. Numerous 
difficulties had come up on the subject, and he hoped M. Loucheur had been 
able to obtain fi'om the Serbian Delegates the promise that they would fulfil 
their contract. 

M. Loucheur said that he was going to see that very afternoon Mr. Trum- 
bitch as well as the Serbian Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Lascovitch. As he 
had informed the Council on the preceding day, he intended to propose that 
an interallied commission be sent which would be charged with the verifica- 
tion on the spot of the conditions under which the food stuffs were sent, and 
which would insure the satisfactory settlement of all questions concerning 
the performance of the contract made between Austria and the Jugo-Slav 
Government. 

(The discus.sion on that question was adjourned to a later date.) 

2. M. Loucheur read and commented on a note of the Organization Com- 
mittee on the subject. (See Appendix A. He said that 
Collection by Germany difference of interpretation which had taken place 

marks Committee of Organization concerning the resolu- 

tions adopted by the Council on the 6th and gth of 
December seemed to be of merely academic interest. As a matter of fact, 
Germany having sent delegates to Paris with a view to signing the protocol, 
and the latter appearing on the whole to be in a conciliatory spirit, it might 
be hoped that the exchange of ratifications might take place within a very 
few days and that the Treaty might then come into force. He did not, 
^ Not printed. This note, dated December 15, 1919, reported that the British and 
American representatives on the committee considered that the resolution on this subject 
adopted by the Supreme Council on December g (No. 39, minute 8) ‘included the 
suppression’ of paragraph 3 of the resolution adopted on December 6 (No. 37, minute 2) : 
whereas the Belgian, French and Italian representatives considered that the decision of 
December 9 was ‘subject to the reservation’ of paragraph 3 of the decision of December 6. 
The American, British and Italian representatives advised the Supreme Council of their 
opinion that ‘in the interest of Reparations, No. 3 of the decision of December 6 should be 
modified and the proposition adopted by the Committee should immediately be com- 
municated to Germany. . . . Placing themselves on the standpoint of “Reparations”, the 
French and Belgian Delegates were of the opinion that the payment of customs duties on a 
gold basis should be authorized. But, from the same point of view, and in the superior 
interest of Reparations, those two delegates were also of the opinion that all measures for 
exerting pressure which may bring about the rapid ratification of the Treaty, should be 
maintained, and, consequently, the annuUation of No. 3 of the Resolution of the Supreme 
Council of December Gth, should not be requested.’ 
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however, sec any objection to addressing at this time a letter to the Germans 
telling them what it had done at its meeting of December gth (h.d. iio).^ 
If the Council so decided the Organization Committee would immediately 
prepare a draft letter which would be submitted to the Council. 

It was decided: 

that the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission should 
submit to the Council a draft letter to the German Delegation informing it 
of the decisions taken by the Council at its meeting of December 9 (H.D. 
110)3 concerning the question of collection by Germany of the customs 
duties in gold marks. 

3. M. Lougheur said that the members of the Reparation Commission had 
held a meeting on the previous day with the naval 
experts and those sent by Germany at which it had been 
discussed the questions [Hr] relative to the reparations 
claimed for the Scapa Flow affair. They knew that by the 
last German note Germany declared itself unable to sur- 
render the 400,000 tons of naval material which had been 
claimed from her. They thought, however, that the 
Germans were going to propose compensations of another order. Indeed, the 
German note stated that ‘the German Government has charged a commission 
of experts to put these data before the representatives of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and to give them the necessary explanations; it will 
formulate at the same time precise and definite proposals for a mode of 
reparations which, although it would mean a new and heavy burden for 
Germany in its present situation, would not be contrary to its vital interests’ 
that sentence seemed to indicate on the part of the Germans an intention to 
offer compensation to the Allied Powers for that part of the claimed naval 
material which they declared they were unable to surrender. 

The Germans, however, had not made any proposal of that kind. They 
had been satisfied with giving a list of material actually existing in their ports, 
which they estimated approximately at 700,000 tons, of which 500,000 tons 
were docks and the remainder dredges, tugs, etc. The figures given by the 
Germans did not agree with those furnished by the Allies’ own experts. The 
difference was approximately one of 85,000 to 90,000 tons. As a matter of 
fact a meeting between their naval experts and those of the Germans had 
been held on the previous evening. The figures given by the two parlies had 
been compared, but he did not yet know the results obtained at that meeting. 

Supposing, however, that the figures as given by the Germans were correct, 
the Germans offered to deliver to the Allies 192,000 tons out of the 700,000 
which they claimed to have. lie made no difficulty in admitting that, if the 
Germans only possessed 700,000 tons of port material, they could not sur- 
render 400,000 thereof. But the iinportant point was that the Germans up 
to this time offered no compensation whatsoever for the 208,000 tons which 
they declared they were unable to surrender. 

3 No. 39, minute 8 . 


Report of the confetence 
between the Allied and 
German delegates on the 
subject of repaiations 
claimed by the Supreme 
Council for the Scapa 
Flow sinking 
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Under those conditions a first question came up on which they needed a 
decision of the Supreme Council. Should their Committee limit itself to 
examining whether the Germans were offering them a sufficient proportion 
of their available port material? Should they, on the contrary, examine what 
compensations the Germans could give them? From a purely personal point 
of view it seemed to him that they might request the Germans that they 
promise to build within a time limit of from three to five years a quantity 
of docks corresponding to the 208,000 tons which they refused to surrender. 

Contrary to their expectations, the Germans had also raised the question 
of the five light cruisers which, according to the provisions of the protocol, 
were to be delivered to the Allies. The Germans insisted on keeping those 
five cruisers, maintaining that their ports and coastline would remain without 
proper defence if those ships were taken away from them. They offered in 
exchange to surrender to the Allies five other cruisers actually under con- 
struction. They, however, had been unable to furnish any precise time when 
the building of those cruisers would be completed. The Germans were to get 
information from Berlin on the subject, and the experts might probably know 
where they stood on the following day. Before examining that question, how- 
ever, it was important that the Council take a decision as to whether the 
Organization Committee should or should not be asked to examine what 
compensations the Germans could furnish for that part of the material which 
had been claimed and which they declared it was impossible for them to 
surrender. 

M. Leygues said that before seeking for a compensation, it would be 
necessary first to confirm the exactness of the figures given by the Germans. 
The figures which had been arrived at by their experts after a conscientious 
and thorough search, coincided in fact with the data furnished in 1916 by a 
special German review, the Germanischer Lloyd. As they had naval experts 
on the spot, they might ask them to verify rapidly in the German ports the 
correctness of the figures which had been given them. If they found out that 
those figures were exact, they might look for compensation in another direc- 
tion. But the difference was too important, approaching at least 85,000 tons, 
for them to accept without any verification whatsoever the figures given by 
the Germans. 

M. Loucheur said that he quite realized the importance of verifying the 
German figures. But such an investigation might necessarily take a certain 
time, and it was important before all not to delay the signature of the protocol, 
and consequently the coming into force of the Treaty. They might proceed 
at once with the signature of the protocol, accepting the German figures 
under reserve of later verification which might be made quite rapidly. If 
the figures given by the Germans were found to be wrong, the Allied and 
Associated Powers would thus be enabled to increase their claims. He did not 
think that the Germans would object to such a procedure for they had 
informed them on the preceding day that their data were exact to within 
five percent. It belonged, however, to the Council to reply to the question 
which he had put a few minutes ago. Should the Organization Committee 



of the Reparations Commission be charged with finding another form of com- 
pensation? 

Mr, Wallace asked whether the Organization Committee could not give 
an opinion to the Council on the question of principle raised. 

M. Loucheur said that he did not think that the Organization Com- 
mittee would be in a position to do so. It was, as a matter of fact, a political 
question in the first place. Should the Allies maintain the point of view they 
had expressed to Germany in the shape of an ultimatum? From the special 
point of view which interested the Reparation Commission the question was 
a secondary one. It was indeed quite clear that they would not be able to 
make the Germans pay twice, and that what they would pay on the one hand 
they would not pay on the other. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he fully agreed with Mr. Loucheur that it was 
an essentially political question, and for that reason he was not in a position 
to take an immediate decision. He had telegraphed to his Government on 
the previous evening explaining the general lines of the situation as it 
appeared to him. They should not forget that their last note demanded from 
Germany the signature of the protocol as it stood. It was only after that 
signature that the Powers were to examine whether certain concessions could 
be made to Germany. The first question before them, therefore, was to know 
whether they ought to abandon the principle which they had formally laid 
down. It should indeed not be lost sight of that the Germans were trying to 
bring them round to a procedure which was just the opposite. They wished 
to bargain first and sign afterwards. He had drawn the attention of the 
British Government to the fact that the German Government had been 
satisfied with offering them half of what they had demanded from it, without 
giving detailed explanations on that reduction. 

M. Loucheur said that he must admit that the Germans had handed to 
them a very long and rather complete memorandum on the subject. Fle 
thought, however, that it was quite certain that a complete acceptance of 
their demands would throw German navigation into very deep trouble, 
especially on account of the lack of tugs. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the question was whether the Organization 
Committee was in a position to judge on the German claims from the indica- 
tions furnished by that memorandum, without having recourse to an in- 
vestigation on the spot. He would add that his own experts had told him that 
the explanations given in the German memorandum were very vague and 
were confined to ideas of a very general character. He would, however, refer 
that question also to his Government. 

M. Loucheur said that in the next conversation he would have with the 
Germans he would ask them for more precisions and would make every 
effort to force them to put their cards on the table. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the third point which had attracted his atten- 
tion was the remarkable discrepancy in the figures of the port material then 
in Germany. For example: in the list drawn up by the Allies figured two 
floating docks of very large dimensions at Dantzig. According to the Ger- 



mans there were no docks at Dantzig. As it happened they had in Paris 
certain of their Allied experts who, he was assured, had seen those docks at 
Dantzig with their own eyes. When the Germans told them that those docks 
did not exist it might well be that they simply meant that they had been sold. 
That would be a fact which would be easy to verify as they had people at 
Dantzig. An answer could be had in two or three days. 

To sum up, he would say that he could not express an opinion on the pro- 
cedure to be followed towards the Germans, for the reason that tire question 
of procedure was closely allied to that of principle. Four questions were 
raised : 

1. Could they abandon the principle they had sustained until now to- 
wards the Germans, namely that they, the Germans, should sign the protocol 
before any discussion, and that it would only be then that the Council would 
examine concessions they might eventually make? 

2. Were there grounds for verifying on the spot the data furnished by the 
Germans? 

3. Were they ready to make concessions in the amount of material claimed 
by them, and, if so, how far should those concessions go? 

4. Lastly, should they look for a compensation for that part of the tonnage 
which the Germans said they were incapable of handing over? 

On the other hand, he was very much struck by the views expressed by 
Mr. Loucheur on the necessity of arriving at an agreement as soon as possible 
so as not to delay once more the coming into force of the Treaty. 

M. DE Martino said that there was no doubt that the pourparlers which 
were going on concealed the Germans’ desire to bargain and to obtain some 
advantages before the signature. They certainly had great interest in pre- 
venting that little game. They should not, however, lose sight of the fact that, 
of all the aims they had before them, the most important of all was to reach, 
as quickly as possible, the coming into force of the Treaty which alone would 
allow the Reparation Commission to function. They should, according to 
him, subordinate all other considerations to that fundamental aim. The 
question of reparations to be exacted for the Scapa Flow incident presented 
itself under a double aspect ; a political and a technical one. From the technical 
point of view, his experts informed him that it was not impossible that certain 
mistakes might have been made, such as, for instance, that docks might have 
been counted twice. He was not competent in those matters, but it seemed to 
him that they should take into account a certain possibility of errors. An 
investigation on the spot might of course be advantageous, but such a pro- 
cedure would take time and delay the coming into force of the Treaty. From 
a political point of view they should not hide from themselves the danger 
there would be in delaying the Treaty’s coming into force, on account of the 
interior situation of Germany, which was evidently unstable. They should 
avoid giving the Imperialist Party, which might not perhaps be numerous 
but which was energetic, and troublesome, an occasion to resume its agitation 
against the Government. 

He did not make any proposition, but wished to point out the interest there 



would be in putting the Treaty into force as rapidly as possible. They should, 
according to the expression used on the pi-eceding day by M. Clemenceau, 
avoid giving the Germans the possibility of rebounding and of creating new 
difficulties for the Allies. 

M. Matsui said that tliey all seemed agreed on the necessity of a prompt 
coming into force of the Treaty. M. Loucheur’s proposal tending to sign the 
protocol without delay, with the reservation of an ulterior verification of the 
figures furnished by the Germans, seemed to him opportune. It did not, 
however, seem absolutely necessary to him that a decision should be arrived 
at on that day, and there would be no inconvenience in waiting a day or two, 
which would perhaps allow for certain verifications. 

M. Lougheur said that he was to see tlie German experts at three o’clock. 
He would then make them define the reasons for the reduction they proposed. 
He would, furthermore, ask them once more whether they offered any com- 
pensation whatsoever for the missing tonnage. 

Mr. Wallace said that his opinion was that it would be preferable to 
await, before taking a decision, the instructions of their respective govern- 
ments. 

M. Berthelot said that he had seen M. Clemenceau that same morning 
and that he had explained the situation to him. He, of course, was not 
qualified to speak for the President before the Council, but he thought he 
could give it his impressions simply for their information, M. Clemenceau 
was of the opinion that a reply should be made to the last German note : 
I, in order to take note of the German declaration that no difficulty would be 
raised on account of the absence of the American or other delegates on the 
Commissions; 2, to define the sense to be given to that part of the note con- 
cerning measures of coercion. He had prepared, in accord with M. Froma- 
geot, two draft texts on the subject, which had been approved by the President 
of the Council and might be discussed when the whole of the reply to be made 
to Germany came up for examination. M. Fromageot had observed to him 
that amongst German precedents alone might be found seven or eight cases 
of measures of military coercion taken without a declaration of war, such as 
those of Haiti or Zanzibar, s 

On the other hand it was necessary to request the Germans to send dele- 
gates immediately to take up practical questions relative to the functioning 
of plebiscite and other commissions. If negotiations on the subject were not 
immediately opened, the coming into force of the Treaty ran the risk of being 
materially delayed. 

He would not speak for the moment of the question of the light cruisers 
which would be taken up by the Minister of Marine. 

On the question of substance which had been submitted by M. Loucheur, 

5 In 1904 the Geiman warship Panther had been ordered to Port au Prince in order to 
act in concert with a French warship in exacting reparation for an attack by Haitian soldiers 
upon the German and French diplomatic representatives in Haiti. In 1885 a squadron of 
German warships had made a demonstration off Zanzibar and compelled the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to accept certain German demands. 



M. Clemenceau was of the opinion that the 192,000 tons offered by the 
Germans should be accepted, and that a compensation should be found for 
the lacking tonnage. On account of the necessity of arriving at a quick 
solution, they might immediately proceed to sign with the reservation of a 
later verification of the figures which had been furnished. Should those 
figures be found incorrect, the Allies would be entitled to claim a greater 
portion of the German port material. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether it would not be advisable to ask the 
Germans to send delegates at once to take up the questions relative to the 
practical organization of the commissions provided for by the Treaty, with- 
out awaiting the drafting of the note addressed to the Germans. 

M. Berthelot said that M. Dutasta observed that the procedure proposed 
by Sir Eyre Crowe would have the inconvenience of giving the Germans the 
impression that they were ready to yield on the question of reparations to be 
furnished by them for the Scapa Flow incident. It would be wiser to await 
the result of the next meeting with the German delegates which would take 
place that very afternoon. The German delegates sent from Berlin to examine 
the question of organization of the Commissions should have instructions 
to sign within 48 hours. 

M. Lougheur said that he would report to the Council at its next meeting 
the result of the interview which he would have that afternoon with the 
German representatives. 

M. Leygues said that, concerning the question of the light cruisers, he 
wished to state that he was not of the opinion that the German proposal 
should be considered before the exchange of ratifications. They were not, 
as a matter of fact, in a position in the short time which separated them from 
that exchange, to appreciate the exactness of the information given by the 
Germans. The latter offered them, in exchange for the five cruisers which 
they were to surrender, five ships which were still on the ways, and they 
ignored the progress of their construction. As that was an important 
question, especially for the French Navy, he would ask to be allowed to 
examine it at leisure, and this would not be possible until after the signature 
of the protocol, for investigations would have to be made which would take 
from fifteen days to three weeks at the minimum. 

M. Berthelot said that it might perhaps be possible to tell the Germans 
that they maintained their claims on the question of the cruisers with the 
possibility of examining after the coming into force of the Treaty whether 
certain substitutions might prove acceptable. 

M. Gambon said that if they told the Germans that they would examine 
the question after the coming into force of the Treaty, they would either 
think that the Allies intended to deceive them with a view to obtaining their 
signature, or consider that reply as a tacit agreement to give them satisfaction, 
at least in part. It therefore seemed to him that, as M. Leygues had objec- 
tions to put forward against the Germans’ claim, it would be best to reply by 
a pure and simple refusal which would not, however, prevent their eventually 
examining the question anew, should there be need to do so. 

.'i.'ifi 



M. Leygues said he entirely agreed with the views of the Chairman. 

M. Berthelot said that the ships under construction which the Germans 
offered to exchange for those they claimed should be demolished under the 
provisions of the Treaty. Their claim was, therefore, contrary to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty. 

M. Gambon said that the latter consideration seemed to him final and, in 
his opinion, should lead the Council to refuse the Germans’ demand purely 
and simply. 

Mr. Wallace said that it seemed a very reasonable conclusion to reach. 

Admiral Grassi stated that before denying purely and simply the Germans’ 
claim, it would be wise to remark that if things remained as they were 
Germany would find itself in the following year with five light cruisers which 
would be twenty years old. Under those conditions she would be entitled, 
according to the terms of the Treaty, to rebuild new ships in place of those 
old units. A net loss would result in the way of labour and construction 
material. What was the need of obliging Germany to destroy warships which 
she had in her ways, if she was to rebuild new ones six months later? 

M. Matsui said that he thought it preferable to maintain their demand as 
it stood. 

Mr. Wallace said that he wished to point out that the opinion which he 
had expressed was purely personal : in that question as in all others he was 
not qualified to bind his Government, unless he had received explicit and 
precise instructions to that effect. 

M. Berthelot said that he would observe that Mr. Polk having already 
signed the protocol, it did not seem that new instructions should be necessary 
when it was merely a question, as was the case for the question of the cruisers, 
of maintaining the text of that protocol. 

M. Leygues said that as a matter of fact the Council had reached, on the 
question of the cruisers, a unanimous decision. The discussion which had 
taken place with regard to the new request of the Germans did not bear in 
any manner whatsoever on the principle of that decision, but merely on the 
forms of its execution. Under those conditions and without, of course, 
wishing to exercise any pressure of [on] the representative of the United States, 
it seemed to him that new instructions were not necessary. He would point 
out that this was a question which interested France primarily and which 
only offered for America and Great Britain interest of a secondary nature. 
He would, however, simply mention that the principle had been adopted 
unanimously by the Conference. 

Mr. Wallace stated that he felt obliged to repeat that everything he 
might say before the Council was unofficial, except in cases where he had 
received explicit instructions from his Government. He hoped it would not 
always be necessary to repeat that all that he said here had an unofficial 
character. 

M. Gambon said that the question was whether they maintained prior 
decisions of the Conference or whether they accepted the new request formu- 
lated by the Germans with regard to the cruisers. It seemed to him that 
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instructions would only be necessary in the second case. If another procedure 
were adopted by the Council the Germans would have it in their hands to 
suspend the execution of the Treaty by making new requests. He personally 
would be of the opinion that they maintain the text already arrived at and 
that they should answer the Germans by a pure and simple refusal. 

M. Leygues said that the question was quite different for the cruisers and 
for the docks and port material. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that was not quite certain. They had made a pro- 
posal to the Germans. The Germans now made a counter-proposal. It was 
for them to examine it and to decide whether they would strictly adhere to 
the text of the protocol, or whether they would envisage certain modifications 
on that point. 

M. Gambon said that to consent to changes on that question would be to 
open the door to a whole series of German claims. 

M. Leygues said that the Council had decided to demand from the 
Germans five cruisers which had been designated by name. The Germans 
now asked to keep those ships and offered in exchange warships which were 
still under way. The Germans did not therefore contest the principle of their 
demand; they only discussed the forms thereof. But as they lacked precisions 
on the progress of construction of those ships, it would be better for them to 
stand by their former demand wliich would also offer the advantage of not 
risking, by starting a new discussion, to delay the date of the signature of the 
protocol and the coming into force of the Treaty, 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they were evidently entitled to maintain the 
original text of the protocol, and, as far as he was concerned, he did not see 
any objection thereto. 

It was decided: 

to maintain, with regard to the question of the five light cruisers to be 
dehvered by Germany, the text of the protocol such as it had been fixed on 
November 1, by the Supreme Council. 

(The discussion was adjourned to a later date.) 

4. Sir Eyre Crowe said that the Drafting Committee was engaged upon 
. . two questions for which a solution was necessary in view 

preparation of the Treaty wth Hungary. _ 
The first concerned the request of Serbia to obtain 
a right of priority on reparations to be furnished by Hungary and Austria. 
The Serbian request had been referred to the Organization Committee of 
the Reparations Commission.^ The latter, however, had not yet com- 
municated its views on the subject. 

M. DE Saint Quentin said that the delay came from a confusion which 
had taken place between the former reparations commission and the Com- 
mission presided over by M. Loucheuf. The misunderstanding, however, 
had now been cleared up and the Organization Committee was to furnish 
a report on the question the following day. 

* See No. 3g, minute 7. 
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Protection of Allied and 
Associated nationals, 

beaters of bank notes [Not printed.]’ 

issued by the Bolshevist 
Government of Ilmgaty 

The meeting then adjourned. 

’ This question, the second raised by Sir E. Crowe, was referred back to the Financial 
Commission: cf. No. 65, minute 3. 


No. 42 


H.D. 1 1 3.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held at M, Pichofs Room, Quai d'Orsay, Thursday, December 18, 

igig, at lo.go a.m. 

Present; U.S.A.'. Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretariat, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Btitish Empire’. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. PI. Norman. 

Fiance’. M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretariat, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretariat, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Capt. Winthrop. British Empire: Capt. 

Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

U.S.A. : Mr. Rathbone, Capt. Madison, U.S.N. 

Btitish Empire: Mr. Leeper, Mr. Carr, Lt.-Col. Kisch, Capt. Fuller, R.N., 
Cdt. [jfe] MacDonald, R.N., Sir John Bradbury. 

France : M. Leygues, M. Loucheur, Marshal Foch, Gen. Weygand, Gen. 
Le Rond, M. Laroche, C. Amiral Le Vavasseur, M. Hermitte, M. de 
Montille. 

Italy: M. Bertolini, G. Amiral Grassi, M. Stranieri, Cdt. Fea. 


Situation in the 
Baltic Provinces 


I. The Council had before it a note from the Commander-in- Chief of the 
Allied Armies, dated December 14, 1919. (See Appendix A.) 

Marshal Foch summarized and commented upon the 
note of December 14th. 

He added that it seemed difficult to disarm completely the anti-Bolshevist 
force represented by what was left of the Yudenitch Army. If the Esthonian 
Government, provisionally at least, did not wish to confer with the Bolshe- 
vists, it should utilize that force. But the possibility of utilizing it later and 
of agreement between Esthonia and Yudenitch presented a series of local 
questions which were difficult to judge from that distance. It was for that 
reason that he proposed to send General Niessel to examine on the spot 



whether it would be possible to arrange for an agreement between General 
Yudenitch and the Esthonians. 

Mr. Wallace said that he could not give any opinion before he had 
received instructions from his Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the Council remembered that when the 
instructions for General Niessel had been drafted, the British Government 
had clearly indicated that Russian questions of a political nature would not 
be in the province of the mission.* He was still bound by that reservation, 
all the more so as the situation in the Baltic provinces was more obscure, and 
he did not know what were the intentions of his Government. Under those 
circumstances he could not then agree to give General Niessel an interallied 
mission of a political character. That would be contrary to the principle 
which they had previously adopted. General Niessel, however, was a French 
officer, and he could not object in any way to his being sent to Esthonia in 
that capacity. 

Marshal Foch said that he did not conceal the fact that he was indeed 
raising a new question, also that the mission under discussion was entirely in- 
dependent of that which had been previously entrusted to the General. But he 
wished to call the attention of the Conference to the fact that, if the Allied and 
Associated Powers wished to act, there was not a moment to lose. If they 
delayed any longer, it would mean the complete dissolution of the Yudenitch 
Army and the development of a new centre of anarchy. He also felt con- 
vinced that an interallied mission could alone have a chance to succeed: 
General Niessel could only be sent there in that quality. He repeated that 
there were in Esthonia remnants offerees which could still be utilized in the 
pursuit of a policy ; but it was quite true that they should first decide upon 
that policy. They should especially foresee that the Esthonian Government, 
before listening to their advice, would begin by asking them to recognize it. 
At any rate, and if they did not wish to be faced once more by ruin, it was 
important to define their policy without delay. 

M. Gambon asked whether Sir Eyre Crowe could not telegraph his 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would do so; at the moment he did not 
know how far the decisions which had been taken in London* might have 
modified the situation. 

M. DE Martino said that he gathered, from all that had been said by 
Marshal Foch, first, that it was urgent to take certain measures, and on the 
other hand, that the mission which he proposed to have sent, should have 
an interallied character. He could not give a final opinion before knowing 
that of his colleagues ; but he approved in principle the proposal which was 
submitted. He would like to take advantage of this occasion to ask the 
Marshal what was the exact situation of the Yudenitch Army at the present 
time. 

General Weygand said it was difficult to give exact figures : one might 
say approximately that the Army was made up of from 20,000 to 30,000 men, 

* See No. 7, minute 3. * See No. 6a. 
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a part of which had been treated by the Esthonians as civilian refugees who 
were now dispersed, while there still remained under arms from 5,000 to 
15,000 men. A telegram addressed to Marshal Foch by their representative 
with that army, depicted the situation as being very critical. The French 
officer telegraphed on the i6th of December that the Yudenitch army could 
still fight for seven days against the Bolshevists, but that if, after that period, 
relations between it and the Esthonian Government had not improved, it 
meant a conflict with Esthonia. They already had been informed that 
Russian officers had been murdered at Narva. 

M. Matsui said that if the other Powers were agreed to send an interallied 
mission, he would not be opposed to it. He would, however, remark that the 
Japanese officer who belonged to the Niessel mission was on the point of 
receiving another appointment; it would therefore be impossible for him to 
accompany the mission if it were sent into Esthonia. 

M. Gambon said that they could apparently not think of taking any deci- 
sion if they did not know the opinion of the British Government. He would 
urge Sir Eyre Crowe to make every effort to obtain a reply in as short a time 
as possible, and he hoped it would be a favourable one. 

(The rest of the discussion was adjourned.) 

a. The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation. (See Ap- 
pendix B .)3 

Notification to Roumama M. Laroghe read and commented upon the note of 
and Polo!^ of the frontier French Delegation, and added that the frontier 
Eastern Galuia in adopted on August ist by the Supreme Council practi- 
Bukovina cally gave the whole of Bukovina to the Roumanians, 

as it only excluded from Roumanian territory a narrow 
strip which was crossed by the railway connecting two Galician towns. It 
was true, however, that the Roumanians were making unofficial efforts to 
have the original administrative frontier maintained as it stood. Now that 
the Roumanians had signed the Treaties of St. Germain and Neuilly it 
seemed opportune to notify them the decision taken on August ist, the more 
so as the proposed frontier already figured in the treaty relative to Eastern 
Galicia. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he did not object to that proposal in principle; 
he wished, however, to know what exactly, at that time, their relations with 
Roumania were; what treaties General Coanda had signed, and whether 
a reply to their ultimatum^ had been received. 

M. de Saint Quentin said that the Roumanian Delegation had signed the 

3 Not printed. This note recalled the decision in this matter adopted by the Supreme 
Council on August i, 1919: see Vol. I, No. 25, minute 9. The note continued: ‘The condi- 
tion set by the Supreme Council having been fulfilled, the French Delegation has the honour 
to ask that the Secretariat General of the Peace Conference be invited to inform the Rou- 
manian and Polish Delegations of the frontier described above which interests Roumania 
and Eastern Galicia.’ 

+ Cf. No. 35, minute 6. 
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Minorities Treaty, had agreed to the Austrian Treaty and the Financial 
Arrangements, as well as to the Bulgarian Treaty. Roumania was, therefore, 
so far as her signature was concerned, on the same footing at that time as the 
other Allies. But so far as he knew, no reply had been made to the other 
questions raised in the note of the Supi'eme Council. 

M. Laroche said there was no doubt that Roumania was in the throes of 
an internal crisis; the cabinet crisis was not, properly spealdng, at an end. 
He was, however, of the opinion that the Council should not confuse Hun- 
garian affairs with the question of Bukovina. One of the interested parties 
already knew the line of the new frontier; they ought to finish that question. 
It was quite true that Roumania had not yet entirely acceded to their de- 
mands, but on the other hand, her claims had not received entire satisfaction 
in Bukovina. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he was of the same opinion, and he thought 
they should strengthen the government of Mr. Vaida Voevod. On the other 
hand, he would urge that they insist upon a reply to their ultimatum from 
Roumania, and also that she conform to the injunctions she had received 
from the Supreme Council concerning the Hungarian affairs, further, that 
question could not be separated from that of the blockade of Roumania. 
They had already decided upon certain restrictive measures in regard to 
trade with that country.® His Government considered that it would be well 
to suppress these measures; they were troublesome and served no purpose, 
for, according to information in their hands, goods were passing pretty freely 
across the land frontier, and maritime trade alone was held up. They did 
not think, however, notwithstanding the drawbacks for them of such a 
blockade, that it would be possible to suppress it entirely as long as the 
Government at Bucharest had not replied definitely to their demands. It 
would be necessary, he thought, to let the Roumanian Government know 
under the existing circumstances that the blockade could not be raised so 
long as it had not itself replied. 

M. Gambon said that they might take a decision concerning the frontier of 
Bukovina, and ask M, Berthelot at the same time to use his influence with the 
Roumanian Delegation in order to hasten its reply. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that they should tell the Roumanians that they 
were ready to raise the blockade, but that Roumania must first accept the 
demands which had been formulated by the Council. 

M. DE Martino said that he approved the two decisions which were then 
proposed. 

It was decided : 

( 1 ) that the line of the Roumanian frontier in Bukovina, already approved 

by the Supreme Council on August 1st, should be notified to the 
Roumanian and Polish Delegations; 

( 2 ) that the Roumanian Government should be requested to reply in as 

short a time as possible to the last note of the Supreme Council, and 
that it should at the same time be informed that, faihng a satisfac- 
® See Vol. I, No. 4.2, minute 3. 
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lory reply to the said note, it was impossible for the AUied and 
Associated Powers to raise the blockade measures which had been 
taken towards Roumania on August 25, 1919.^ 


3. The Council had before it a telegram from Colonel Haskell, dated 
December i, 1919, transmitted by the American Dele- 
gation. (See Appendix C.) 

M. Gambon asked whether the American Delegation 
supported Colonel Haskell’s proposal. 

Mr. Wallace replied that it did not, but was con- 
tented with transmitting it: Colonel Haskell, he would 
add, had acted in this matter as an Interallied representative. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he feared that if Colonel Haskell’s proposal 
were adopted, it would create serious difficulties. The zone assigned to 
General Denikin had been fixed a long time ago : he thought that if the line 
then fixed were changed, they would be raising a wasps’ nest. The present 
situation was very confused; they had no authority over General Denikin. 
How could they tell him that he must retire beyond a new line which would 
be fixed by them? If he refused to obey, how could the Council enforce its 
decisions? The whole problem of the Caucasus was involved, and of that 
they knew very little and exercised over it no control. His opinion was very 
clear: they should leave things as they were; though of course, he was quite 
ready to draw the attention of his Government to that proposal. 

M. DE Martino said that the Haskell proposal had made an extremely 
favourable impression on him. It was calculated to protect from troubles 
and disorders of all kinds a region most important for them, economically 
spealdng. They knew what guerilla warfare meant as practised in those 
countries, and what ruins it accumulated. It would be to the advantage of 
those territories to fix a limit to the advance of the Denikin Army. Sir Eyre 
Crowe thought that a decision in that question was of considerable political 
importance; he agreed, but asked whether it would not be possible to say 
that the fixing of the new line of demarcation would not prejudice the final 
settlement of the problem. 

M. Matsui said that he was not informed on the subject; he was, however, 
very much struck by Sir Eyre Crowe’s argument. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in his opinion the difficulties were greater than 
M. de Martino seemed to think. General Denikin actually occupied the 
territories in question; they would therefore have to drive him out. 

M. Stranieri said that, according to information in their hands, Denikin 
had occupied the northern slopes of the Caucasus, ‘The Republic of the 
Mountaineers’, but had not occupied the Daghestan. 

M. Cambon said that it seemed to him very difficult to take a decision in 
such a state of uncertainty. 

M. DE Martino admitted that they should first make out exactly what 
the situation was and that the examination of the question might be then 
taken up. 
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M. Gambon said they would therefore adjourn the discussion until such 
time as they should have more complete information. 

(The discussion was then adjourned.) 


Repatriation of Bul- 
garian Prisoners of War 


[Not printed.] 6 


5. M. Matsui said that he was happy to inform the Council that he was 

. authorized by his Government to withdraw the reservation 

submSnes formulated on December gth, concerning the 

distribution of enemy submarines.'^ 

6. The Council had before it a note from the French Delegation on the 

conditions under which the German warships should be 
Conditions under which delivered to the Allies. (See Appendix E.) 

should be delivered Leygues read and commented upon the note of 

the French Government. 

Mr. Wallace stated that he could not give any opinion on the matter 
without the instructions of his Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that if he understood the French proposal correctly, 
it meant requesting the Germans to surrender, into the same ports as the 
warships, the armament material instead of destroying it. 

M. Leygues agreed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe feared that such a proposal would raise difficulties, for 
it seemed to him that it was contrary to the provisions of the Treaty; a modi- 
fication of the Treaty would be necessary, for which they would have to 
obtain the approval of all the signatory Powers. The same difficulty, how- 
ever, did not exist for the five light cruisers whose surrender was demanded 
in the protocol of November i : it was not impossible, as a matter of fact, 
to modify the protocol which had not yet been signed. 

Admiral Grassi said that he shared the opinion just expressed by 
M. Leygues. It was not a question of modifying the Treaty, but only of 
interpreting Article 192. That article stipulated as follows: 

‘The warships in commission of the German fleet must have on board 
or in reserve only the allowance of arms, munitions and war material fixed 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.’ 

The allowances of material in excess were to be surrendered to the Govern- 
ments of such Powers at the places to be indicated by them. In that way, 
the surrender would take place in two periods : first the ships would be sur- 
rendered, then the material disembarked from them. Article 192 did not 
evidently apply to the material of warships which were to be, or which 
* This question was raised by the British delegation. The Supreme Council decided 
‘(i) that there was no objection to the repatriation of Bulgarian prisoners of war; (2) that 
such prisoners of war belonging to territories formerly Bulgarian and now situated outside 
the frontiers of Bulgaria should have the option of declaring whether they preferred to be 
sent back to Bulgaria or to their country of origin.’ 

’ See No. 39, minute i. 
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already had been, surrendered to the Allies. It only applied to the material 
of warships which remained German. 

Sir. Eyre Crowe said that Article 185 was however explicit: it stipulated 
that the ships which were to lie surrendered to the Allies should be sur- 
rendered in a state of disarmament. Article 192, on the other hand, declared 
that the material remaining in Germany would be destroyed. He proposed 
that the question be referred back to the legal experts for examination. 

M. Leygues said that two cases should be distinguished : first, that of war- 
ships whose surrender was provided for in the protocol of November ist. 
It was natural that the material belonging to those ships should be surrendered 
at the same time as the ships themselves. The second case was that of war- 
ships whose surrender was provided for in the Treaty of Peace. He admitted 
that there was a question of interpretation of the Treaty; which might be 
submitted to the legal experts. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they should, however, observe, concerning the 
first point, that they had communicated to the Germans a draft protocol and 
that they would be proposing its modification. Would the Germans accept 
that modification? The Council should envisage the possibility of a refusal. 

M. Leygues said that they did not ask for any modification of the protocol. 
They insisted, on the contrary, that it be signed as it stood. The protocol did 
not in any place state that they would not receive the armament material of 
the warships whose surrender they demanded. 

M. C.VMBON said that the first question was, therefore, solved as M. Leygues 
had requested; the second was referred back to tlie legal experts for exami- 
nation. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the Interallied Naval Commission of Control should take the steps 

necessary in order that the material belonging to the five light 
cruisers to he delivered to the Allied and Associated Powers under 
the provisions of the draft protocol of November 1st should not be 
destroyed, but surrendered in the same places as the ships from 
which such material had been disembarked ; 

(2) that the Drafting Committee be requested to examine whether, under 

the terms of Articles 185 and 192 of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
material disembarked from the warships referred to in Article 185, 
in execution of the clauses of the Armistice, should be necessarily 
destroyed after it had been surrendered to the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 


M. Lougheur said that they had met the German delegates on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. It had been impossible to reach an 
agreement on the tonnage of the docks then in Germany. 
The Germans continued to insist with the greatest energy 
that there did not exist at Dantzig docks of 50,000 tons, 
and that the dock of 80,000 tons which figures on the 
Allied list was really a second entry of two docks- 


Repori of the conference 
between the Allied and 
German Delegates con- 
cerning the reparation 
demanded for the Scapa 

Flow affair Aihed list was really a second entry ot two docEs — one 

of 43,000 tons and one of 37,000 tons, both of which also figured therein. 
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They had therefore reserved the right of verifying those figures and the 
German delegates had agreed. There remained, therefore, a diflerence ol' 
85,000 tons between their figures aird those of the Gci’man delegation. 
Before submitting the rest of the discussion, he wished to state that if the 
Reparation Commission had been consulted at the time the protocol had 
been drafted, certain of its members would have been opposed to demanding 
from Germany a compensation for the Scapa Flow incident which would 
reduce its capacity of payment. They had asked the German delegates 
whether, outside of the 1 93,000 tons which they were ready to grant, they had 
some compensation to offer. After much hesitation they had declared that 
they could offer 50,000 tons of new docks to be built within a period of one 
and one-half years. They had taken note of that proposal, and the German 
delegation had withdrawn. 

He had then put the following questions to his colleagues : 

(1) Did they consider as sufficient, for the time being, the immediate 
surrender of 193,000 tons, taking into account the economic situation in 
Germany ? 

(2) In the affirmative, were they of the opinion that it was advisable, 
notwithstanding, to demand a supplementary compensation to be furnished 
later? 

The American delegate had answered the first question in the affirmative. 
He considered that the second raised a political problem, upon which he had 
no opinion to express. From the point of view of reparations he considered 
it was not advisable to make other demands of Germany. 

The British Naval delegate had repeated the reservation made that morn- 
ing by Sir Eyre Growc. He was not convinced by the German explanations. 
As for Sir John Bradbury, the British representative on the Reparation Com- 
mission, he reserved his opinion : he considered especially that the Germans 
might compensate the loss of their floating docks by using for their merchant 
fleet the di7-docks of their naval arsenals. He thought that the question of 
reparations was for the Supreme Council to decide. 

The Italian delegate had replied in the affirmative to the first point; and 
considered on the other hand, as M. Loucheur did, that it would be advisable 
to request the Germans to build 80,000 tons of new docks for the Allies. 

The Japanese delegate deemed insufficient the German proposals. In his 
opinion, a compensation was necessary. 

The Belgian delegate had adopted the opinion of the French delegate. 
From the standpoint of reparations, he believed that they should ask Ger- 
many as little as possible in the way of supplementary compensation. 

The French delegates were divided; the naval representative had main- 
tained that it would be wise to claim 400,000 tons. He, personally, was of the 
opinion that they could be satisfied with the immediate surrender of 192,000 
tons, but that from the political point of view, a compensation was necessary. 
If the German figures were correct, their original demands should naturally 
be reduced from 400,000 to 3 15,000 tons. The deficit was therefore reduced 
to 123,000 tons. He observed that the Germans would be furnishing them 
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wilh new docks, built according to their indications and specifications, 
which had a certain advantage. Fifty thousand tons was an insufficient 
figure, but 80,000 tons of new docks might be considered as the equivalent 
of 120,000 tons of used docks. He therefore concluded that they should 
accept the German proposal and that they should ask, in the way of supple- 
mentary compensation, for the building of 80,000 tons of new docks. 

They should, at any rate, not lose sight of two different considerations: 
they should remember that from the political point of view, they had 
decided upon a definite figure, and they could not, under penalty of losing 
prestige in the opinion of the world, renounce purely and simply their 
demands. But at the same time they should not forget that they had the 
greatest interest not to weaken the Germans’ capacity for payment and if they 
wished to receive something they should raise that capacity to its maximum. 

M. Leygues said that a misunderstanding existed between the Naval 
experts and the members of the Reparation Commission which it was 
important to clear up. They had asked Germany for 400,000 tons of docks 
on account of the scuttling at Scapa Flow of 430,000 tons out of 510,000 tons 
which were there interned. Thus had disappeared the pawn which the 
Allies had in their hands. It was in the way of a reparation and of a penalty 
that the Council had decided on October 24th to demand the surrender of 
port material. When the protocol of November ist had been drawn up, that 
material had been estimated at 400,000 tons. There was a decision of the 
Conference, which should be carried out. It would be serious to give way, 
for the moi al ciuestion was as important as the material one : if they yielded, 
Germany would be encouraged in starting once more. They should beware: 
and they had good reasons for doing so. The Allies themselves were acting 
in good faith ; they would reduce their demands if it were proved that they 
were exaggerated. It would be a mistake to make a concession right away. 
They would be the first to yield if they had proof that their claims could not 
be satisfied without paralysing the economic life of Germany and endanger- 
ing her capacity for payment; but he pointed out that Germany possessed 
a great many dry-docks in her naval ports; and as she had no more warships 
she might therefore employ those dry-docks in the repair of her commercial 
fleet. As a matter of fact, under the provisions of the Treaty, she did not 
possess ships of over 1,600 tons. They should therefore decide that the terms 
of the protocol be maintained, with the reservation that if, at a later time, 
it was proved that they had committed an error in their figures, such an error 
would be taken into account. 

M. Loucheur said it was clear that no one thought of accepting with 
closed eyes the figures furnished by the Germans. He should, however, add 
that he did not share M. Leygues’ opinion. Fie could not approve of a policy 
which consisted in imposing penalties which militated against their repara- 
tions in money. 

Sir Eyre Crowe believed that, as they must all reserve the opinion of their 
Governments, the discussion might well be adjourned. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, what would happen to the conversations with the Germans? He 



admitted he was in no wise convinced by the German arguments. A telegram 
he had before him affirmed that four weeks ago there was at Dantzig a dock 
of 40,000 tons if not of 50,000. Somebody was therefore lying. 

M. Loucheur replied that the German delegates had categorically told 
them on the preceding day that there did not exist large docks at Dantzig. 
They had asked them whether those docks had not been sold. The Germans 
had replied that all sold docks figured on the lists furnished to the Allies. 

M. Gambon said that before the discussion was resumed by the Council, 
it would be wise for each Government to investigate the veracity of the 
documents furnished by the Germans. 

M. Leygues said that the Armistice Commission had already been asked 
to shed light upon the question of the Dantzig docks. 

M. Louoheur said that under those conditions all conversations between 
the Germans and themselves would actually be useless. The negotiations 
could only be resumed when they knew the opinion of the various Govern- 
ments, and when the information asked of the Armistice Commission had 
been received. 

(The discussion was then adjourned.) 

(The meeting adjourned.) 

Appendix A to No. 42 

Note from Marshal Foch to the Supreme Council on the 
Evacuation of the Baltic Provinces 

A.G.H.Q,., December 14, igig. 

General Staff. 3rd Section. 

No. 5680. 

From information sent by General Niessel inclusive of December nth, it appears 
that the evacuation of the Baltic provinces by the German troops may be considered 
as almost completed. 

At this date there were, in the Baltic States, only light contingents marching 
towards the German frontier and at about a day’s march from this frontier, as 
follows : 

5.000 men of the German Legion marching towards Tilsitt, 

6.000 men of the Iron Division marching towards Memel. 

All were to have crossed the boundary by December 15th according to the 
agreements made by General Eberhardt. 

The German Delegation to the Baltic Commission has, besides, asserted that all 
the German detachments or isolated men remaining in Latvia or Lithuania after 
this date would be considered as outlaws and thereby abandoned to the Letts and 
the Lithuanians. 

Once tire evacuation is over, it remains for General Niessel to : 

Make the Germans deliver, according to the decision of the Supreme Council, 
the rolling-stock necessary for the functioning of the Latvian and Lithuanian rail- 
roads. 

Make sure that the Germans have strictly observed their agreements regarding 
the surrender of war material to Lithuania, as ransom for their free passage. 
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As for the penalties to be taken and the reparations due on account of exactions 
of the German troops in occupied territory, it has been telegraphed to General 
Niessel that he was not empowered to negotiate in regard to them without special 
instiuctions from the Supreme Council. 

It may therefore be considered that General Niessel’s mission is almost com- 
pleted, as far as the evacuation of the Baltic Provinces is concerned. 

II. 

The Baltic Provinces thus being freed from German oppression, it is in the Entente’s 
interest to maintain the solid rampart which they formed against Bolshevism. 

From this standpoint, it is urgent to settle, as soon as possible, the disagreement 
between Youdenitch’s Army and the Esthonian Government,® a disagreement 
which seriously compromises the military situation on the North Eastern front and 
which the Bolsheviks are cleverly taking advantage of by vigorous offensive actions. 

Now the steps taken by the Allied Representatives, either on their own initiative 
or according to the decision of the Supreme Council of December g,*" to obtain 
from the Esthonian Government the measures necessary for the upkeep of 
Youdenitch’s army, as an organized Russian force, have not been successful. 

The Esthonian Government, so far, has given only dilatory replies ; it has con- 
tinually delayed the date of its reply to the communication from the Supreme 
Council. 

Detachments of the North Western Army penetrating on Esthonian territory 
therefore continue to be disarmed, dispersed, and the irremediable disintegration 
of this army will soon be completed. 

The time seems therefore to have come to act in a more efficacious manner; to 
act, to try to find and to establish, between the Esthonian Government and 
Youdenitch’s Army, a community of views and means which arc indispensable 
for the continuation of their joint action against Bolshevism. 

But the Allied and Associated Governments will not be able to carry out such 
an understanding, practically, except by the intermediary of qualified representa- 
tive, who can judge the situation on the spot, who can bring about the necessary 
‘rapprochements’, and equipped with powers which will enable him to negotiate 
directly with the Esthonian Government and General Youdenitch according to 
the general sense of the instructions already sent by the Supreme Council. 

General Niessel, whose qualities of force and decision have asserted themselves 
in the settling of a delicate question, will soon be in a position to fulfil this new 
mission. 


Appendix C to No. 42 

Telegram received from Colonel Haskell, December i, igig 

An agreement has been signed between the Armenians and Tartars by Premiers 
Khatissian (Armenia) and Ussebbekoff (Azerbaidjan). 

The Agreement provides : 

(1) The Governments pledge themselves to stop the present hostilities and not 
to resort again to force of arms, 

(2) They agree to open roads into Zangazour to peaceful traffic, 

(3) All controversies, including borders, are to be settled by peaceful agree- 

* See No. 33, minute 3 and appendix E. 

« Apparently in error for December i : see No. 33, minute 3. 



ment, or, failing this, are to be left to a neutral party as arbitrator, said parly to be 
the High Commissioner. 

(4) An International Conference was called to discuss all questions causing 
dispute or friction, the delegates being given full authority to settle same by agree- 
ment or arbitration. 

(5) Agreements effective as of dates on which they are signed. 

In view of above developments believe peace can be kept in the Caucasus if the 
menace of military operations against Transcaucasia by volunteer army'® is re- 
moved. 

Denikin has recalled his Missions from both Georgia and Azerbaidjan. The 
possibility of his attacking Azerbaidjan through Daghestan virtually forces Azer- 
baidjan to seek Turkish aid. It is recommended, if it is believed advisable, after 
considering this matter from other standpoints, that the Peace Conference define 
the boundaries of Denikin’s activities with reference to the Caucasus, at least until 
the final decision of the Caucasus question is reached. The limits recommended 
to such activities should follow those previously described by the British, namely : 
from the Caspian Sea five miles south of Petrovsk, west to the border of Daghestan 
thence following the boundaries of the former Russian Governments Terek-Kouban 
and Mekadir River to the Black Sea at Gagri Gate Legate [jrir]. 

Haskell. 


Appendix E to No. 42 

Memorandum from the General Secretariat on the conditions under which the German 
warships must be delivered to the Allies 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN NO. 4. 

December 13, igig. 

1. Article 185 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany prescribes that within a 
delay of two months from the coming into force of the Treaty, 8 battleships, 8 light 
cruisers, 43 destroyers and 50 torpedo-boats shall be surrendered to the Allied and 
Associated Powers in the Allied ports to be indicated by the said Powers. 

These warships shall be disarmed as prescribed in Article XXIH of the Armistice 
of November ii, 1918, and they must have all their guns on board. 

2. The Interallied Naval Commission determined, December 4, 1918, the 
conditions of disarming to be the following; 

All the essential parts of the artillery and the ‘appareils de rdglage de tir’, 
munitions and explosives, war material and spare parts, torpedoes, wireless 
apparatus, &c., shall be landed. 

3. The above measures, taken with regard to the warships brought to Scapa 
Flow and to those remaining in German ports, were measures of precaution. 

They have been maintained in regard to the warships figuring in Article 185 
of the Treaty, and in regard to the 5 light cruisers which are to be surrendered 
according to the Protocol of November i, igig, because these ships are to be 
brought to Allied ports by German crews. 

4. In order to leave Germany only the material and munitions necessary for 
arming the number of battleships determined by the Treaty, Article 19s prescribes 

The army of General Denikin. 





that all the material In excess of these quantities shall be surrendered to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers and is to be bioken up ot rendered uselesi. 

In this material, therefore, might be included that taken off the ships as measwes 
of piecaulion and now deposited in the arsenals. Such a measure rs inexplicable, 
granted the decisions taken recently by the Supreme Council on November 28th 
and Qpth authorizing each Power to dispose as it sees fit of the material and ships 
which it is to break up." 

Still less justifiable is this measure in regard to the light cruisers and destroyers 
allotted to France and Italy which they may incorporate in their fleets. If deprived 
of the material described above, these ships are useless from a military point of view. 
5. For this reason it is proposed: 

(fl) that the material landed from the ships surrendered or to be surrendered by 
Germany be delivered in the same place as the ships from which it was taken : 

{b) that this material be selected at the request of the interested Powers, by the 
Interallied Naval Commission of Control ; 

(c) that only such arms, munitions and war material as remain within the hands 
of the German Government, in excess, after delivery of the material indicated 
under ‘a’ and ‘b’ be broken up or rendered useless. 

" See No. 31, minute r and No. 32, minute 1. 

No. 43 

ii.D. 1 14.] ffotes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the 
Five Gnat Powers, held at M. Pichon^s Room, Saturday, December 20, 

1919, 3 P-'^- 

Present: U.S.Ar. Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretariat, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretariat, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau; secretariat, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretariat, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretariat, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.-. Captain B. Winthrop. British Empire-. 

Captain Lothian Small. France-. M. Massigli. Italy-. M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned. 

U.S.A. -. Mr. Rathbone. 

Great Britain-. Captain Fuller, Cdt. [«c] Macnamara, Mr. Malkin. 
France-. M. Leygues, Admiral Le Vavasseur, M. Fromageot, M. Gheysson, 
M. Laroche, M. de MontiUe, M. Escoffier. 

Italy-. M. Ricci-Busatti, G. Admiral Grassi, Cdt. Fea, M. Bianchi, 
Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka, Cdt. Osumi. 

I . Sir Eyre Crowe said that, with regard to the Scapa Flow question, he had 
not yet received general instructions from his Govern- 
Compensatwn claimed by ment. In fact, he had only received instructions on two 
the Supeme Couna.1 special points: I, they were ready to repatriate prisoners 

ment for the Scapa Flow Scapa Flow as soon as the Germans had signed the 
affair protocol; 2, on the other hand, his Government was 

opposed to any modification whatsoever of the protocol 
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with regard to the surrender of the five light cruisers. To agree to the 
German claim would, as a matter of fact, be contrary to the stipulations of 
the Treaty, and they were of opinion that no modification could be made to 
the Treaty without the assent of all the signatory Powers, a course which 
obviously would carry them too far. He was still waiting, as he had already 
mentioned, for the instructions of his Government regarding the other 
questions. They had, on the other hand, received a note from the French 
Delegation on the question of the five light cruisers, which they had not yet 
had time to examine but which would entail a modification of the protocol. 

M. Leygues said that the French Delegation had indeed envisaged a 
different solution from that which had been originally proposed. It would 
be advantageous to accept in part the Germans’ request under the following 
conditions : they would begin by taking delivery of the five light cruisers of 
the Graudenz type which they had demanded from the Germans according 
to the terms of the protocol. They would, however, exchange those cruisers 
for new cruisers under construction as they were completed. That would 
involve no change in the principle laid down in the protocol. But they would 
get material advantages in this way, that if they only left to the Germans old 
cruisers which would very shortly be twenty years old, Germany would be 
free, according to the terms of the Treaty, to build new ones as soon as the 
ao-yeav period had been reached. With the solution they proposed, on the 
contrary, the Germans would not be able to build new warships for eleven 
years and their naval forces would be diminished accordingly. They were, 
therefore, of the opinion that their proposal was advantageous, not only for 
France and Italy, but in a general way for all the Allies. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he fully admitted the force of the arguments 
made by the Minister of Marine, but the fact remained that his solution 
implied a modification of the Treaty, which the British Government would 
not deem possible except with the assent of all the signatories. 

M. Leygues replied that Sir Eyre Crowe’s remark was quite correct, but 
they should not conceal the fact that the situation created by the Treaty 
was abnormal and illogical. They were obliging the Germans to destroy 
their existing ships, and inside of a year they still might build new ones, 
certainly a paradoxical situation. 

M. Clemengea-U agreed, but said that they were confronted by the Treaty, 
and the British Government was opposed to any modification of the Treaty. 
It therefore seemed to him necessary to await, in order to discuss the Scapa 
Flow question in its entirety, until Sir Eyre Crowe received from London the 
general instructions he was expecting. 

(The discussion was adjourned.) 


2. M. Clemenceau stated that they were not ready to draft a reply to the 
„ , , ^ „ German Note until they had agreed on the questions 

of December 14 which were still pending, such as the Scapa Flow affair. 

He therefore proposed to adjourn the discussion. 

Mr. Wallace then stated that at the meeting of the Council last Tuesday 





he had been asked by the President whether he would sign the piotocol on 
behalf of the United States.* He undertook to obtain the views of his Govern- 
ment in the matter, and he had now to say that he had received instructions 
that the United States could not be a signatory to the pfotocol. 

He said it would be recalled that at the same meeting of the Council a 
draft of a declaration to Chancellor Renner was presented and approved by 
his colleagues. At the same time he informed the Council of his instructions 
and made it quite clear that he would refer such matters to his Government. 
The declaration in question was communicated to Chancellor Renner the 
day following the meeting, that was to say, last Wednesday, and he informed 
his Government to that effect. In reply, he had been informed that in view 
of the existing circumstances the Government of the United States was not 
in a position to take any action whatever, on account of the fact that the 
Austrian Treaty had not been presented to the United States Senate. 

He said that, in this connection, and in order to make his position quite 
clear, he had been instructed to state that in view of the fact that his partici- 
pation in the deliberations of the Council was merely one of an observer, it 
could not be presumed that the United States was a party to any action, 
declaration, or resolution of the Council unless the Government of the United 
States expressly declared its consent thereto. 

M. Berthelot remarked that the situation did not present itself in the 
same manner in the two cases referred to by Mr. Wallace. As a matter of 
fact, the protocol had been signed by Mr. Polk on November ist. No 
American signature was any longer necessary if the text of the protocol was 
not modified, and the signatuie of the Germans was the only one required. 

Mr. Wallace said that M. Clemenceau had asked him on the preceding 
Tuesday whether he would be in a position to sign the protocol. He therefore 
assumed that the protocol would be modified, and consequently that new 
signatures would be necessary; and that is why he had asked for the instruc- 
tions, the sense of which he had just communicated to the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that no member of the Council had yet signed 
the protocol. What had been signed was the note submitting to the Germans 
the draft protocol. He did not believe that that would do away with the 
signing [? of] the protocol itself, even in the case where no modifications 
were adopted. 

M. Fromageot said that it did not seem necessary that the protocol should 
bear the signatures of the Allied Representatives. If they referred to pre- 
cedents they found that the declaration relative to the non-application of 
Article 6i of the German Constitution had only been signed by the German 
Representative. The delegates of the Allied Powers had simply witnessed the 
fact of the German signature. There was only in the protocol the question 
of a unilateral agreement which Germany should undertake. Therefore 
Germany’s signature was the only one required. The Allied Representatives, 
or some of them, might, however, witness the fact that the signature had been 
given. 

* See No. 40, minute 2. 



Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the protocol presented itself in such a form 
that the procedure suggested by M. Fromageot would be applicable. 

M. Fromageot said that it certainly did. It would only be necessary to 
omit the word ‘protocol’ and to replace it by the term ‘declaration’, or some 
analogous expression. 

M. Glemenceau said that as far as the declaration made to Chancellor 
Renner was concerned, Mr. Wallace was not authorized by his Government 
to subscribe to it at this time. On the other hand he did not believe that they 
should foresee any difficulty on the part of Austria, who had no interest in 
raising doubts on the validity of their declaration. As a matter of fact, the 
American Government had only declared war on Austria very late. They all 
understood the present difficulties of the situation in America^ and they 
naturally did not wish to do anything which might increase those difficulties. 
On the other hand, however, they had brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
the important questions which had been submitted to them. They could 
therefore only take note of the American Ambassador’s declaration and carry 
on the discussion in order to arrive either at a general signature, for it was 
likely that the situation might change in America, or to another solution 
which they would have to envisage at the proper time. 

Mr. Wallace said he would be glad to act as soon as he received instruc- 
tions allowing him to do so, and he hoped that it would not be long before he 
received satisfactory instructions. 

M. Glemenceau remarked that as a matter of fact the declaration made to 
Mr. Renner did not necessitate the signatures of all the delegates; it had 
sufficed that he, as President of the Conference, sign the note by which that 
declaration had been communicated to the Chancellor. 

3. M. Fromageot read and commented upon the note of the Drafting Com- 
mittee as shown in Appendix A. 

Conditwns under which gjj^ Eyre Crowe said that he had listened with much 

should be surrendered pleasure to the mgenious and subtle arguments of 
M. Fromageot. It had, however, seemed to him that 
the latter must admit that those arguments were more ingenious than con- 
vincing. Besides, their enemies could themselves also show ingenuity, and 
he considered it would be dangerous for them to start a controversy, the 
result of which would be doubtful. If they were to tell the Germans that 
Article 192 did not apply to the material disembarked in execution of the 
Armistice they would be giving them a pretext which they would not fail 
to grasp to avoid proceeding with the destruction of that material. The 
literal sense of Articles 185 and 192 seemed to him to be that the material 
which was disembarked should be destroyed under the same conditions as 
all the war material remaining in Germany. While he did not object to 
the grounds underlying M. Fromageot’s argument, he yet did not wish 
.to do anything which implied a modification of the Treaty. Even sup- 

® Strong opposition to the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles had developed in the 
Senate of the United States. 
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posing that M. Fromageot’s argument could triumph, it would not be for the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers to make good a lacuna in the Treaty. 
It would be necessary to get the consent of all the signatory Powers, There- 
fore, he thought it wiser to adhere to the most iratural interpretation of the 
Treaty, notwithstaiiding the slight inconveniences which might be attached 
thereto and not to set out upon a course that was dangerous and full of pit- 
falls. He would add that the arguments which he had just put forward did 
not apply to the case of the five cruisers referred to in the protocol. As a 
matter of fact, the Treaty was not involved in that case and it would be 
sufficient to change a few words in the protocol in order to obtain the desired 
result. 

M. Glemenceau said that they should be careful not to touch the protocol; 
the discussion which had just taken place should incline them to great 
prudence in that respect. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether certain changes would not be indis- 
pensable in any event, considering they had already decided that they would 
grant certain concessions to the Germans. If they did not modify the protocol 
it would be necessary, at the very least, to have it followed by an interpre- 
tative note. 

M. DE Martino admitted that it would be dangerous to modify the 
Tieaty in any fashion whatsoever. But as it was only a question of interpre- 
tation, could they not sound the Germans to find out if they would not con- 
sent to suriender that material, a course which would avoid them the trouble 
and expense of destroying it? As soon as the exchange of ratifications had 
taken place, the Commission of Control might be asked to give the Germans 
their interpretation of Articles 185 and 192. 

M. Clemenceau remarked that in any case they were entitled to demand 
that the breeches of guns be put back in place as the Treaty provided that 
the warships to be delivered should have their complete artillery on board. 

Admiral Le Vavasseur said that it would likewise be important to have 
the material other than artillery, especially in the case of the destroyers, 
torpedoes and torpedo tubes. 

M. Clemenceau agreed, but remarked that they were confronted by the 
Treaty; they could not run counter to its stipulations. He thought, however, 
that they might propose to the Germans the interpretation suggested by 
M. Fromageot without, however, insisting if the Germans should refuse to 
accept it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said if they proposed that interpretation, it was to be 
feared that the Germans would immediately accept it, and that they would 
avail themselves of it so as not to destroy any of the material which had been 
disembarked. If they were to give the Germans the example of interpreting 
the terms of the Treaty in a way not strictly impartial, they would be exposed 
to endless chicane on the part of the Germans. 

M. Fromageot said that they might ask the Germans to surrender the 
torpedoes and torpedo tubes without furnishing any explanation. They could 
always wait and see whether the Germans accepted their demand. 



M. Clemengeau inquired whether the term ‘complete artillery’ did not 
also imply the surrender of munitions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the English text had the word ‘guns’ which 
did not seem to admit of such a broad interpretation. 

M. Clemengeau said that they might anyhow try to obtain the accessory 
material, such as torpedoes, etc. If they met with a refusal there would 
always be time to take counsel. 

Mr. Wallace inquired whether a verbal communication would be made, 
or a written note. 

M. Clemengeau replied that a verba! communication would suffice. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the Germans would be asked verbally to debver the warships 

which they were to surrender according to the terms of the Treaty 
and which were not meant to be destroyed, not only with all their 
artillery, but also with their munitions and accessory material, such 
as torpedoes, torpedo tubes, etc. 

(2) that that demand, however, should not be made a condition sine qua 

non of the exchange of ratifications. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 
instructions of his Government. 


4. M. Fromageot read and commented upon the report of the Organization 
Commission of Mixed Tribunals and also the reply of the 
List of guilty Gemam, Drafting Committee to certain questions put by that 
Delegation Commission (the two papers contained m Appendix B) . 

He added that the question submitted to the Drafting 
Committee had some rather difficult aspects because acts involving violations 
of the laws of war could hardly have been committed on Polish territory in 
the course of hostilities, taking into account the fact that there had then been 
no organized and recognized Polish Army, and that Poland had not yet 
existed as a State. It would, however, seem unjust to reply to Poland’s 
request by an absolute refusal. It seemed that there might be grounds for 
giving different solutions according to the cases presented, and that the 
question was above all one of concrete fact. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that his legal experts had told him that that 
question presented certain difficulties which were technical but of consider- 
able importance. On the British side, the question had been more especially 
examined by Sir Ernest Pollock.^ As the French and Belgian representatives 
on the Organization Commission of Mixed Tribunals, that is to say, M. Ig- 
nace and M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, were going to London, where they would 
meet Sir Ernest Pollock, he proposed to adjourn the discussion on that subject 
until they knew the results of the interviews that would have taken place. 

It was decided: 

To adjourn the discussion of questions raised by the Pohsh request 
relative to German subjects guilty of violating the laws and customs of 

^ Solicitor-General. 



war until they Imow the results of the interviews which Sir Ernest Pollock, 
M. Ignace and M. Rohn- Jacquemyns were to have in London on the subj cct. 

5 - 

Rights of Allied and 
Associated Nationals, 
holders of bank notes 
issued by the Sovietist 
Hungarian Government 

6 . 

Insertion in the Hun- 
garian Treaty of Clauses 
relative to certain rail- 
roads of common interest 
to Hungary and (a) 

Seib-Croat-Slovene State 
(b) Roumania 

7. M. Berthelot read and commented upon the note of the French Delega- 
tion as shown in Appendix F. 

Diplomatic Represen- gjj^^ Eyre Crowe said that he quite agreed that some- 
Yiinria thing should be done to prevent Germany irom having 

a predominant diplomatic situation at Vienna; he 
thought it inadvisable, however, for the Allies to address themselves directly 
to Germany, all the more so as Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles did not 
seem to offer very strong grounds for action. Fie would prefer to use the 
second method suggested by the note before them, and to approach the 
Austrian Chancellor on the matter. If tirey considered the very favourable 
frame of mind actually evinced by him for the Allies, it was hardly likely that 
they would meet with a refusal. 

Mr. Wallace said that he would refer that question to his Government 
and would advise it of the resolution which seemed to be preferred by the 
Council ; he would ask his Government to concur therein. 

It was decided: 

That the Chancellor of the Austrian Republic be advised that the Allied 
and Associated Governments would not view with approbation the sending 
by Germany to Vienna of a diplomatic representative having the rank of 
ambassador. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for 
instructions of his Government. 


[Not printed] 


[Not printed]"* 


8. M. Berthelot said that he had had an interview with General Weygand 
on the questions raised by the transportation of the 
Transportation of troops troops charged with the occupation of the plebis- 

^ofGermany^^^^ regions in Germany. Certain material difficulties 

might arise by reason of the holiday period which was 
* The Supreme Council adopted drafts for the third paragraph of article 302, and article 
303 of the Treaty of Trianon. 
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before them. General Weygancl llioughl that in case the ratifications were 
exchanged on the following Tuesday or Wednesday, there would be grounds 
to specify that the measures of execution would only begin on January 5th. 
Such a solution would allow them to reach the time when the British troops 
could themselves be transported; that, according to the information in their 
hands, would not take place before approximately January 15. 

M. DE Martino inquired whether the transportation of British troops 
would be completed shortly after January 15th. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that the difficulty arose from the fact that they 
could not send the troops raised by conscription who would have to be 
relieved practically at once. They would have to have recourse to forces 
made up of volunteers, and these would not be ready for transportation until 
about January 15th. They might perhaps be able nevertheless to send off 
their advance guards a little sooner. It would be sufficient for the British 
contingents to be transported amongst the last. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Appendix A to No. 4.3 

Hote from the Drafting Committee to the Supreme Council on the Conditions for the 

Surrender of German Warships 

1. The text of article 185 seems to provide that the ships shall be delivered in a 
state of disarmament, according to Article XXIII of the Armistice, with exception 
of the guns which must all be on board. 

It was in this state that they were first supposed to be sunk, a provision which was 
afterwards replaced by surrender. Nothing was then said, and nothing has since 
been said, concerning the material which has been disembarked. 

2. All the material, besides the artillery, disembarked from the ships to be 
surrendered, appears as being part of the material referred to in Article 192 as 
material ‘actually in the hands of the German Government’ and in this respect to 
be surrendered to be broken up. 

3. Nevertheless, in case that the Allied and Associated Powers should agree 
with Germany that, besides the ships to be surrendered in a state of disarmament, 
according to Article 1 85, the material which was aboard should also be surrendered, 
such a special agreement might be considered. 

Certain members of the Drafting Committee are of the opinion that such an 
agreement would be facilitated by the following arguments : Article 185 in speaking 
of material in the hands of Germany, to be surrendered for breaking up, does not 
refer to the material disembarked according to the provisions of the Armistice, 
remaining under the supervision of the Allied and Associated Powers as provided 
by Article XXIII of the Armistice. The text provides nothing in regard to this 
material and there is, therefore, an omission which, by mutual agreement, it is 
desirable to complete. 

December ig, jgig. 


5 December 23 or 24, 1919. 
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' Appendix B to No. 43 
Document i 

List of Germans accused of Crimes contrary to Laws of War — Submitted by the Polish 

Delegation 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS 
ESH BULLETIN NO. 34 

December 22, igig. 

Organization Commission of Mixed Tribunals (and of Revision of Lists) 

December ly, igrg. 

The list of German nationals demanded by Poland includes 361 names.® 

The Polish Government asks to bring before its tribunals, and eventually before 
mixed tribunals, German nationals guilty of violations of the laws and customs of 
war, these violations having been committed since the time that the territory which 
was to become Polish was the theatre of atrocities and exactions (August 1914), 
until a time later than the Armistice (sometime in 1919)- 

The Polish Delegation remarks that the cases maintained by it refer only to acts 
committed on territory formerly Polish-Russian, excluding violations committed on 
the territories formerly Polish- Austrian or Polish-German. 

From what date on is the Polish Government entitled to claim German nationals 
for prosecution before its military tribunals? 

The Organization Commission of Mixed Tribunals (and of revision of lists) did 
not consider itself able to determine this date and has the honour of asking the 
Supreme Council to take a decision in this respect. 

The Polish Army was recognized as belligerent by the great Powers in September- 
October, 1918. (Recognition by France, September 28, 1918, • by England, 
October 1 1, 1918; by Italy, October 12, 1918; by the United States of America, 
November i, 1918). 

If this date of September-October were maintained, Poland would, in reality, 
be able to claim very few Germans. 

She would have still less if the date when Poland was recognized as an autono- 
mous slate were considered. In spite of the participation of Polish Delegates at the 
Peace Conference, it remains nevertheless that Germany only recognized Poland 
by the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, June 28, 1919, and the Allies can only 
oppose to Germany the date of ratification of the above Treaty (July 10, 1919) if 
Germany does not contend that the Treaty is not yet in effect. 

On the other hand, the Organization Commission of Mixed Tribunals is of the 
opinion that the Supreme Council could act in accordance with the spirit of the 
drafting of Articles 228 and 229 of the Treaty of Versailles. The object which is 
proposed by this Treaty is to punish crimes committed in violation of laws and 
customs of war. 

The doctrine of the Commission may be summarized as follows: 

‘The basis of the Allies’ action is the prosecution of crimes which are not 

excusable because of demands of a military nature. Whatever is true in this 

regard of belligerent countries is equally true in regard to countries which, 

* Note in original: ‘The Polish Delegation states that this list has been reduced 50%.’ 



although they may not have been in war, have been the victims of atrocities 
committed by Germans. The horrors that took place in Poland wounds [jzc] 
every human sentiment, and, from the standpoint of penalties to be imposed, 
these cases should be considered as having been committed in the course of a 
period of war.’ 

It may also be advanced that at the time when these crimes were committed the 
accused were subject to the decisions of the German, Austrian and Russian military 
tribunals because of the nationality of the victims and of the territory where they 
were committed. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the case of Poles in Germany will be the 
same as that of Czecho-Slovaks in Austria, Roumanians in Hungary, Yugo-Slavs 
in Austria-Hungary. 

As memorandum and for reference, certain dates are given below, which in 
regard to Poland, may eventually be taken as a starting point for the incriminations : 

(1) Decree (French) creating an autonomous Polish Army in France on the 
date of June 4, 19 ig [sic]-, 

(2) Recognition of the Polish National Committee. (By France, June qo, 1917J 
by England, October 15, 1917; by Italy, October 30, 1917; by the United Slates of 
America, December i, 1917.) 

(3) Decree (French) organizing the military justice of the Polish Army. 

(4) Recognition of the Polish Army as autonomous Allied and belligerent Army, 
September-October, igi8. 


Document 2 

Reply of the Drafting Committee 

December 18, igig> 

To the question asked by the Organization Commission of the Mixed Tribunals, 
i.e. ‘From what date on is the Polish Government justified in claiming, for judg- 
ment by its own military tribunals, German nationals?’ the Drafting Committee 
makes the following reply: 

From August a, 1914, on condition that it is a question of violations of the laws 
and customs of war which injures a person classed as a Polish national according 
to the Treaty. 

The question as to whether the charges constitute a violation of the laws and 
customs of war or not, is a question to be decided according to the circumstances of 
the matter and from the standpoint of the law of nations. 


Appendix F to No. 43. 

From: French Delegation — regarding Diplomatic Representation of Germany at 
Vienna. 

To: The Supreme Council. 

The Allied and Associated Powers have shown their intention of being repre- 
sented at Vienna by agents having the rank and quality of ministers plenipotentiary. 
The new Austrian State has not the importance which would justify the sending of 
ambassadors, which would be, besides, discourteous to the new Allied States who 
are all much more populated than Austria. 
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According to concuriing information, the German Government had decided to 
send an Ambassador to Vienna. Its representative would, therefore, have a 
preponderant influence, and the representatives of the Allied and Associated 
Powers would, in a way, be i elegated to a rank incompatible to the dignity of their 
Governments. 

The object which the German Government has in view is evident. We are in the 
presence of a manoeuvre which is contrary to the object of Article 8o of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which is only in appearance respected by Germany but which is 
violated in spirit. To admit that the representatives of Germany at Vienna should 
be in a special position above all would be to give a tacit assent to the annexationist 
propaganda and to favour a characterized tentative against Austria’s independence. 
The Allied and Associated Powers are, therefore, justified in opposing the realiza- 
tion of this plan. 

In order to arrive at this, two procedures may be employed at the same time: 
First, a note should be sent to the German Delegation at the Conference to inform 
it that the Allied and Associated Governments have been advised of the German 
Government’s intention to maintain an embassy at Vienna. That they feel bound 
to inform it that they will only have legations, and that under those conditions the 
presence of an embassy from Germany would be interpreted as being contrary to 
the spirit of Article 8o of the Treaty of Versailles, and of a nature to create diffi- 
culties in the relations between Germany and the Allied and Associated Powers ; 
that the latter, consequently, would wish to receive from the German Government 
the assurance that it would be represented at Vienna by an agent who would not 
have rank superior to minister plenipotentiary and who should be accredited as 
such. 

Second, Chancellor Renner should be advised by a note transmitted to the 
Austrian Delegation of the communication sent to the German Government. He 
should also be told that the Allied and Associated Governments will not send any 
ministers to Vienna if the German Government is represented by an ambassador. 
The Austrian Government could, in this way, fall back on this conception to refuse 
to recognize a German ambassador.^ 

’’ Appended to this note in the original was the text of article 8o of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


No. 44 

H.D. 1 15.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. Pichon^s Room, Quai d’Orsaj>, Paris, on Monday, 
December S2, 1919, at 10.90 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A. \ Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Arnavon, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: C/.i?. A. : Captain Winthrop. Cheat Britain-. Ca.pt?An 
Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

U.S.A.: Mr. Rathbone. 

Great Britain: Capt. Fuller, R.N., Gdt. [sic] Macnamara, R.N., 
Mr. Malkin, General Mance. 

France: M. Leygues, M. Loucheur, M. Gambon, Gcn’l Le Rond, 
G. Amiral Le Va[va]sseur, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: M. Ricci-Busatti, G. Amiral Grassi, Cdt. Fea. 

Japan: M, Nagaoka, M. Osumi. 

1, M. Glemengeau suggested that before dealing with the agenda he would 

like to raise a question which he hoped would not cause any 
difficulty. The Council had decided some weeks previously 
to give a 25-years mandate to Poland for the administration of 
Eastern Galicia. ^ That decision had occasioned lively protest in Poland, and 
the Polish representatives had insisted that the question should be examined 
anew. According to them a resolution of that nature would have a very 
favourable effect on public opinion, and to some extent, keep their army free 
from Bolshevist propaganda. On his visit to London he had interviewed 
Mr. Lloyd George on the question;^ later he had asked Sir Eyre Crowe to 
request Mr. Lloyd George to be good enough to put before them a text which 
they could adopt; the English Prime Minister had proposed that very 
day the following formula; ‘The decision recently taken at Paris, granting 
to Poland a mandate of 25 years over Eastern Galicia, ought to remain 
in suspense and be the subject of a new examination to be conducted 
later.’ 

M. DE Martino approved the text, all the more for the reasons adduced 
by the Polish Delegation which seemed to him not without foundation. 

M. Matsui also approved of the proposal. 

It was decided: 

That the execution of the recent resolution which accorded to Poland 
a 25 -years mandate for Eastern GaUcia should he suspended and that 
the question should be re-examined later. 

2. Sir Eyre Crowe informed the Council that his Government was pressing 

Mandates Council to take a definite decision upon the mandates 

for foi'mer German colonies. The mandates were ready for 
South-East and South-West Africa, as also for the Pacific Islands; they could 
also be ready for Togoland and the Gameroons since the only litigious 
question had been settled, namely, the employment of native troops. 

M. Glemengeau suggested that that last question had not been completely 
settled, for Mr. Polk had stated that he must make a reservation on behalf of 
his Government and he (M. Clemenceau) anticipated no difficulty on the 
point, but agreed with Sir Eyre Crowe that the question ought to be put upon 
the agenda for an early meeting. 

' See No. 28, minute i . 

® See No. 55, minute 1 1 . 
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3- Sir Eyre Crowe was glad to be in a position that day to acquaint the 
Council of the opinion of his Government. In conformity 
majority of the Council, the British 
Scapa Flow Incident Government considered it preferable not to modify the 
protocol but thought that it would be well, nevertheless, 
to settle some procedure for acquainting the Germans that eoncessions were 
possible. It had, for example, already been established that in the Allies’ 
calculations there was an error of 80,000 tons. Under those circumstances the 
British Government believed that there were grounds for reducing the Allied 
demands from 400,000 tons to 300,000 tons, the Allied experts having to agree 
among themselves the nature of the material to be handed over and the 
conditions of its delivery. The protocol would then be signed by the Germans 
alone and in its present form; at the same time the latter would be informed 
that the Allies were ready to make such concessions as were recognized by 
their experts to be legitimate. 

M. Clemengeau asked whether Sir Eyre Crowe meant discussion between 
Allied experts alone or between those and the German experts. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that he meant between Allied experts. 

M. Leygues said that in those circumstances he accepted the British pro- 
position ; the protocol to be signed as it stood but no note would be taken in 
the application of admitted errors. 

M. Loucheur asked whether the British Government meant to accept the 
immediate delivery of the 300,000 tons or did it agree that a part only of 
that material ought to be handed over, the remainder to be delivered 
later? 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained his Government was of the opinion that they 
should ask for immediate delivery. The second procedure, that namely 
which had in view the handing over of new docks constructed specially, 
presented, as a matter of fact, numerous disadvantages even from the point 
of view of reparations. It was preferable that the Germans should give at 
once what they could and afterwards set themselves to work in their own 
interest as well as in that of the Allies to supply the remainder. If the Allied 
demands were excessive it was for the Germans to furnish the proof; if that 
proof were forthcoming they could [Pwould] have to take action correspond- 
ingly. The case was for that matter anticipated in a perfectly unambiguous 
phrase of the protocol. 

M. Leygues considered it certainly probable that a mistake in calculation 
had been made; but it was the more necessary to have proof of it, since the 
Allied estimates had been founded upon German figures. 

M. Clemengeau asked to have matters made still clearer. Was he to write 
to the Germans that they maintiiined in principle the stipulations of the 
protocol but that the Council was ready to take into account any error that 
they might have made and reduce its demands in consequence? 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered that a question of procedure. In principle 
he did not think it necessary that the declaration be made in writing; but 
it was important that the Germans should know that in the event of their 
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supplying proof of mistake in calculations the extent of their demands would 
be immediately diminished. 

M. Lougheur thought it necessary to be still more precise. The Germans 
claimed that there was a miscalculation of 1 60,000 tons in the Allies’ figures — 
over the Dantzig docks, and that other of 80,000 tons which, according to the 
Allied contention, existed at Hamburg and which was identical with that 
already appearing on the Allied statement as two docks — one of 37,000 tons 
and another of 43,000 tons. But the German experts pointed out further the 
existence of 60,000 to 80,000 tons of docks which did not appear upon the 
Allied estimates, the result being that the difference between the German 
and the Allied calculations made a total of 80,000 tons. Should they then 
say to the Germans that they would agree to a reduction of 160,000 tons, or 
only 80,000 tons, and admitting that they would reduce the demands by 
100,000 tons, were they going to specify that they already agreed to the 
reduction of 100,000 tons under reserve of verification of figures? Again, was 
Sir Eyre Crowe prepared to go further still? Apparently, the Germans were 
going to stock [stick] to the 192,000 tons which they had proposed. Were 
they agreed to go beyond that and demand 300,000 tons, or would they, on 
the contrary, agree to make ultimately a new concession upon that last 
figure? 

M. Glemenceau, looking at the matter from the point of view of procedure, 
preferred the method proposed by Sir Eyre Crowe. According to his in- 
formation the Germans were ready to sign, were indeed troubled at the delay 
that had intervened. He thought, therefore, that for the moment it would 
suffice to stick to Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal to maintain their demand, 
indicating to the Germans that they would be prepared ultimately to reduce 
them if error in their calculations were proved. If, in these conditions, the 
Germans did not agree to sign they could fall back upon the proposition of 
M. Loucheur and discuss figures, but he felt that there would be no real 
controversy, especially if at the time of handing over the note M. Dutasta 
made a verbal communication also. 

M. DE Martino believed, as he had indeed pointed out at a previous 
meeting, that at the actual moment they must before all else have the treaty 
come into force. To attain that essential end the means were comparatively 
unimportant. In those circumstances he associated himself with the proposi- 
tion which the President had just formulated. 

M, Matsui likewise gave his approval to the proposition. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that in the verbal communication to be made 
to Baron von Lersner, M. Dutasta could perfectly well indicate that if an 
error of 80,000 tons in the calculations were definitely established the Allied 
demands would be reduced by the 100,000 tons. In that way the Germans 
would have complete reason for giving their signature. 

M. Glemenceau pointed out that the question of the immediate handing 
over of tonnage remained. Would they start by taking the 192,000 tons 
which the Germans offered, or would they await, before taking anything 
whatever, the definite establishment of the figures? 
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Sir Eyre Crowe thought they might well commence by taking delivery 
of what had been actually offered. 

M. Loucheur suggested that there would, therefore, be grounds for saying 
in the verbal communication : Let the Germans sign the protocol as it stands ; 
they stated, it was true, that in the Allied calculations there was an error of 
80,000 tons; they would verify; if the German information were exact their 
demands would be reduced by 100,000 tons. Let the Germans then start 
at once the delivery of the 192,000 tons they had offered. If they showed that 
the Allied demands were excessive the Allies would reduce them to the degree 
considered necessary. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that such an affirmation was, for that 
matter, already in their last note, but there were grounds for inserting in their 
reply a paragraph maintaining that they did not recognize any sales that 
Germany had made. They undertook not to paralyse German economic life 
but that undertaking had another side, namely that Germany did not get rid 
of the docks she possesses. 

M. Loucheur said he would go further: they ought to prohibit the 
Germans for a period of one or two years from selling any dock whatever; 
the concessions they were able to make now were not for the purpose of 
allowing the Germans to sell any part of the material. 

M. Leygues thought that it was not necessary to insist too much in the 
verbal or written communication upon the possibility of further concessions. 
The Germans would take advantage of it ; indeed, it was important to be on 
their guard against figures the Germans supplied. He would remind the 
Council that the Commissions of Control had discovered in German ports 
30 submarines more than they had declared. 

M. Glemenoeau summarized. They were agreed upon the general lines 
of the reply and he thought the Council was unanimous in considering that 
they should be sent with the least possible delay. He would be unable him- 
self to be present at a meeting of the Council the following day : in these 
circumstances he proposed that the Heads of Delegations meet that evening 
at 7 o’clock in his cabinet to decide upon the terms of the note. 

(That proposition was adopted.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that the reply ought to take account of the position 
of the prisoners of Scapa Flow, as also of the question of the five cruisers. On 
the matter of the prisoners his Government made no difficulty about handing 
them over, it being understood that it should retain those who were guilty 
of a crime. 

M. Loucheur asked whether the destruction of the vessels would be con- 
sidered a crime. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that obviously it would not. As for the cruisers, it was a 
case of maintaining purely and simply the demand formulated in the protocol. 

M. Leygues said that in order not to delay agreement he would not insist 
upon the proposition formulated by the French Delegation. He would, 
however, take the liberty of indicating that their proposition satisfied France 
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and Italy and in general all the Allies. By 1920, if they adhered to the pro- 
tocol and the terms of the Treaty, the Germans would have three cruisers that 
had reached the age limit and which, consequently, they would be entitled 
to replace. In 1923 they would have three more. The Allies were then going 
to oblige them to demolish at once ships which they had under construction 
and to let them build others immediately afterwards, since they were entitled 
to replace those cruisers which were left to them as soon as those had attained 
the age limit. That was a situation that seemed really to have very little 
justification. The other system would have been more satisfactory. The 
Germans would have handed over five cruisers. Just as the ships which were 
actually on the slips had been completed they would have handed over these 
to the Allies who could have given back to them in exchange the cruisers 
already surrendered. Now those last ships, by the terms of the Treaty, could 
only be replaced in eleven years. 

Sir Eyre Crowe perfectly recognized the force of the arguments developed 
by M. Leygues. It was none the less true that the adoption of his proposition 
would render a modification of the Treaty necessary — a very grave matter. 
Further, nothing obliged the Germans to replace immediately ships that had 
reached the age limit; they might very well wait some time before doing that. 

M. Geemenceau pointed out that it was unnecessary to deal with that point 
in their reply since the German note made no mention of cruisers. 

M. Loucheur agreed but pointed out that the Germans had affirmed that 
their reply had been misinterpreted and that their intention from the begin- 
ning had been to ask for the non-surrender of the cruisers ; that was the reason 
for specifying in its letter that it refused this concession. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that it would be a good plan for the naval 
experts and the Drafting Committee to consult. 

M. Clemenceau summed up that it was understood that a meeting would 
take place at 4 o’clock to prepare the text and that that text would be pre- 
sented at the 7 o’clock meeting of the Heads of Delegations that night.^ 

3 In telegram No. 1736 of December 23, 1919, to Lord Curzon, Sir E. Crowe reported 
briefly of this latter meeting ; ‘At meeting last night of Plenipotentiaries draft was approved 
of note to be addressed to German delegates by Monsieur Clemenceau in name of Supreme 
Council, and of heads of verbal statements to be made by Secretary General of Conference 
in handing them note.’ In despatch No. 2316 of even date Sir E. Crowe transmitted copies 
of these two documents to Lord Curzon. The English text of the Allied note of December 22, 
I gig, read as follows: 

‘i. The Allied and Associated Powers have examined your letter of December 14th. 
They have noted with satisfaction that the German Government shares their views regard- 
ing the full application of all the provisions of the Treaty from the moment when it comes 
into force, in accordance with its final clauses, whether or not it has been ratified by the 
Government of the United States. They take note of the admission by the German Govern- 
ment of the principle that they cannot any more than any of the other High-Contracting 
Parties, invoke the non-participation of the United States in the first deposit of ratifications 
as a ground for calling in question any stipulation of the Treaty. Any claim or reservation 
in this respect would, in fact, be contrary to the clearly expressed intentions of the Treaty 
itself. 

‘2. As regards the measures of coercion {moyens de garantie), to which the Allied and 
Associated Powers hope not to be obliged to have recourse, they are pleased to note that 
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4- M. Loucheur explained that when the Sei'bian Delegation had acquainted 
Demand oj the Scib- with their demand he had replied that the question 

Cwat-Slovene Delega- could only be examined by the Reparation Commission 
iionfor pnonty of treat- when that had been constituted, namely, after the coming 
meat in the matte) of jjj^Q force of the Treaty; the Organization Committee 
reparations, Reparation Commission was not qualified to grant 

their request. 

the German Govei nment are duly warned that whilst as soon as peace is finally re-established 
an end will have been put to the employment of means proper to a state of war, the special 
measures contemplated by the Treaty will, on the other hand, be strictly applied, as well as 
such other methods as are recognised by international law. 

‘3. With regard to that portion of the Protocol which deals with compensation for the 
sinking of the German warships at Scapa Flow the Allied and Associated Powers, after 
deliberation, judge that they must insist on the signature of the Protocol as it stands. 

‘4. The procedure for safeguarding the vital economic interests of Germany is explained 
in the note of the Allied and Associated Powers dated December 8th, 1919, in which it is 
made clear that the Allied and Associated Powers arc prepared to reduce their demand of 
400,000 tons of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers in the event of just cause 
for such reductions being established. 

‘5. The Allied and Associated Powers have had it bi ought to theii notice that sale of 
certain German floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers may have recently taken 
place, They point out that, in view of the economic situation, as desciibed by the German 
delegation, no such sales will be lecognised by the Allied and Associated Powers between 
3rd November, 1919, the date on which the contents of the Protocol were originally notified 
to the German Government, and the dale on which the compensation by Germany for the 
Scapa Flow incident, shall have been completed. 

‘6. The German delegates have made a verbal request not to surrender the 5 Light 
Cruisers detailed in the Protocol ; and have proposed to complete and hand over 5 of the 
Light Cmisers now under construction in German dockyards, as and when each of them is 
completed, The German note of December 14th, 1919, does not include this demand. 
Moreover the terms of the Protocol must be adhered to just as they are since any modifica- 
tions would be contrary to the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

‘As soon as the Protocol is signed, the Allied and Associated Powers are prepared to 
release the German officers and men interned in connexion with the Scapa Flow incident, 
with the exception of any who may be required to answer charges for war crimes.’ 

The agreed heads for the verbal communication to be made by M. Dutasta to Baton 
von Lersner were as follows : 

‘ I . M. Dutasta presents to the German Delegates the reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers regarding the German Memoranda on the subject of compensation for the German 
action of sinking their warships at Scapa Flow. 

‘2. The Allied and Associated Powers are unable to accept any alteration to the Protocol 
of November ist and the note of December 8th. 

‘3. The protocol must be signed as it stands. 

‘4. At the same time M. Dutasta has been authorised by the Supreme Council to assure 
the German Delegation that the assurances contained in the note of December 8lh, as 
regards the safeguarding of the vital economic interests of Germany, will be most carefully 
adhered to by the Inter-Allied Commission of Control and the Reparation Commission. 

‘5. The experts of the Allied and Associated Powers are disposed to think that part of their 
information, on which they based their demand for 400,000 tons of floating docks, floating 
cranes, tugs and dredgers, may have been incorrect in some particulars. 

‘In particular they think that they may have erred as regards the 8o,ooo-ton floating 
dock at Hamburg. 

‘If investigation by the Inter-Allied Commission of Control shows that this was indeed 



Sir Eyre ,Prowe asked whether, in those circumstances, they had to 
change anything whatever in the Hungarian Treaty, what mattered most at 
the moment being contained therein. 

M. Lougheur replied that they had not. The Serbian demand concerned 
the Treaty with Germany and bore upon sums to be collected from Germany, 
for the Serbian Delegates considered that there would be very little to collect 
from Hungary. In the matter of Hungary, the Serbian demands concerned 
only the mines of Pecs. 

M. Fromageot; The Drafting Committee had been under the impression 
that the demand of the Serbian Delegation had in view the Treaty with 
Hungary, but he must acknowledge that they had never received a copy of 
any note on the subject. 

M. DE Martino, for his part, understood that it was a request for priority 
in regard to reparations due by Germany, and he felt obliged to say at once 
that the Italian representatives considered the demand to have slight justi- 
fication. 

Sir Eyre Crowe concluded that there was, therefore, nothing to prevent 
the Drafting Committee giving the Treaty with Hungary definite form. 

M. Lougheur added that the question of the mines of Pecs remained and 
that its text would be drafted within 24 to 4.8 hours. 


5. The Council had before it two draft letters prepared by the Organization 
Committee of the Reparation Commission. (See Ap- 
pendices A and B.'t) 

M. Lougheur said that the drafts were unanimously 
approved by the Organization Committee of the Repara- 
tion Commission. 


Draft Utters to the 
Geman Delegation on 
the subject of collection 
by Get maty of custom 
duties in gold math 


an error, the Allied and Associated Powers will be prepared to reduce their demands by a 
corresponding ratio, say roughly to 300,000 tons, or even still further if convincing evidence 
is produced for the necessity of reduction. But, the fullest facilities must be given to the 
competent representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers to make all investigation 
necessary for checking the German statements, before any reduction from the original 
demands of the protocol can be definitely admitted by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

‘6. With reference to the ultimate paragraph of the Memorandum containing the reply 
of the Allied and Associated Governments it is not considered that the sole act of the sinking 
of the German ships at Scapa Flow constitutes a war crime for which the punishment of 
individuals is demanded in accordance with Article No. 228 of the Peace Treaty.’ 

On the proposal of M. Clemenceau it was further agreed that M. Dutasta should not 
remit this latter document to Baron von Lersner, but that he should not refuse to approve 
and, if requested, initial a minute of his verbal communication if Baron von Lersner should 
have made one during the conversation. 

Not printed. Appendix A contained a draft letter to Baron von Lersner prepared in 
accordance with the decision of the Supreme Council on December 17, 1919: see No. 41, 
minute 2. This letter was in three paragraphs and communicated with only verbal varia- 
tion the three resolutions upon the matter adopted by the Supreme Council on December 9 : 
see No, 39, minute 8. Appendix B contained a covering note from the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission, dated December 20, 1919, enclosing a supplementary 
draft letter to Baron von Lersner which drew attention to the expression ‘in such a propor- 
tion as the Reparation Commission shall deem it to be a just equivalent to the depreciation 
of German currency’ : cf. resolution (i) of December 9. The supplementary draft observed 
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After a short discussion, it was decided to adopt the draft letters 
prepared by the Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission 
to be sent to the German Delegation concerning the collection of custom 
duties in gold marks. 

6. Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he had already indicated the very strong 
„ . . desire of the British Government to see raised the block- 

merce with Roumania measures which had been adopted towards Roumama; 

it felt, however, unable to do so until Roumania had re- 
plied to the ultimatum of the Supreme Council.® 

M. DE Saint Quentin said that, in consideration of a decision taken at a 
previous meeting of the Supreme Council, M. Berthelot had called General 
Coanda and indicated to him the importance that the Powers attached to 
receiving a prompt reply from the Roumanian Government; the Allied 
representative at Bucharest had been acquainted with this step to enable him 
on his side to act to the same end. 

M. Clemenceau said that, for his part, he must admit having thought, 
perhaps wrongly, that after the signatures of the Treaties by Roumania the 
resumption of commercial relations presented no difficulties and so far as 
France was concerned, he had authorized that resumption. Naturally, he 
would have no objection whatever to the British Government doing the 
same. From the legal point of view he recognized that Sir Eyre Crowe was 
perfectly right. 

M. DE Martino asked whether the President, therefore, was of the opinion 
that all Powers could resume commercial relations with Roumania. 

M. Clemenceau stated that that was his opinion. 

It was decided: 

To authorize the resumption of commercial relations with Roumania ; 

That whatever has been the formula adopted, Mr. Wallace would refer 
the resolution to Washington for instructions from his Government. 

7 - 

Letter to Roumanian^ [Not printed]^ 

Delegation on the subject 
of an inventory of the 
rolling stock on the 
Roumanian Railways 

(The meeting then adjourned). 

that ‘it therefore becomes the duty of the Reparation Commission to establish the rules 
according to which this equivalence is to be calculated. Provisionally, and until the Repara- 
tion Commission informs you of what these rules are to be, Germany must take the steps 
necessary to ensure that the customs duties which she imposes are not superior to pre-war 
customs duties, expressed in marks, calculated at the rate of exchange on the dollar, the 
date of collection’. 

® See No. 42, minute 2. 

® After a brief discussion the Supreme Council decided to address to the Roumanian 
delegation in Paris the draft letter on this subject (appendix D in original) submitted 
by the British delegation at the instance of Sir F. Dent, Chairman of the Commission for 
the distribution of rolling-stock belonging to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In 
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a covering note from the British delegation, dated Deeember 13, igig (appendix C in 
original), Mr. Norman explained that ‘this step has become necessary owing to the fact that 
so far no representative of Roumania has been present at the meetings of the Commission, 
although at my request the Roumanian Government was invited, about a month ago, to 
choose this representative at onee’. The letter to the Roumanian delegation stated in part: 
‘In order to facilitate the re-establishment of normal conditions in Central Europe, the 
Communications Section of the Supreme Economic Council have requested the countries 
of Central Europe, through its liaison officers, to have made an inventory of all their rail- 
roads belonging to the state or to private persons. This request, to which was joined a 
request for complementary details, was simultaneously communicated to the representa- 
tives at the Commission for the Distribution of Rolling Stock of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, but owing to the absence of the Roumanian Delegate it could not be 
brought to the attention of the Roumanian Government in this way. The proposed in- 
ventory was to take place Sunday, January 4, 1920, and the following Sundays every four 
weeks, these being the dates on which inventories should take place in France and Belgium. 
All the other countries have agreed to proceed with this inventory. 

‘The French representative of the Communications Section, however, has been advised 
by his Liaison Officer in Roumania that the Director of the Roumanian Railways did not 
believe he could proceed with this inventory without the authorization of his Government. 

‘Owing to the early date of the inventory, the Supreme Council begs the Roumanian 
Delegation at the Peace Conference to kindly telegraph its Government, dwelling on the 
advantages of the proposed inventory, the facilities which will thereby accompany exchanges 
at the frontier, and the repercussion on economic conditions of Central Europe, and re- 
questing it to authorize this inventory.’ 


No. 45 

H.D. 1 16.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsaj, Paris, on Wednesday, 
December 24., igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France'. M. Glemenceau, M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M, Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; British Empire: Capt. Lothian Small. France: M. de 
Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M, Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Capt. Fuller, R.N., Cdt, [^ic] Macnamara, R.N. 

France: M. Leygues, M. H. Simon, M. de Perotti, G.al Le Rond, M. 

Laroche, M. Hermitte. 

Italy: M. DeH’Abbadessa, M. Catastini. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, 



I . Sir Eyre Crowe recalled that the Supreme Council had recently decided 
„ , , upon the allocation to Poland of a certain number of 

Poland tj-erman ships tor police purposes/ The British Govern- 

ment asked whether that decision might not lead to 
certain difficulties between Germany and Poland, the more especially as it 
was a case of giving to that latter Power German vessels actually stationed at 
Dantzig. It was worth while considering in those circumstances whether it 
were not preferable to give to Poland an equivalent number of Austrian ships. 
It was decided: 

To refer to the Naval experts the question whether it were practicable 
to substitute for the German ships destined to be sent to Poland for 
policing her coasts an cqtdvalent number of Austrian ships. 

a. Sir Eyre Crowe stated his opinion that the resolution on the conditions 
of surrender of German warships was not exactly in 
Rectification of accord with the decision taken by the Council at its 

iSthDecemhT'^'^^ meeting of i8th December. It was necessary to dis- 

H.D. 1 1 3* ’ tinguish between the case of the vessels referred to in the 

Peace Treaty and the case of the vessels dealt with in the 
protocol. As the Council had decided to make no modification in the protocol 
it appeared to him that they ought to confine themselves in that matter to - 
purely unofficial dealings with the Germans. The resolution, as actually 
formulated, maintained, on the contrary, that the Interallied Naval Com- 
mission of Control was to take the steps necessary for having the material of 
the five light cruisers, referred to in the protocol, delivered to the Allied and 
Associated Powers in the same places as the vessels themselves from which it 
had been stripped. He thought that the resolution ought to be amended so 
as to indicate that an unofficial advance should be made to the Germans 
either through the Naval Commission or through the Secretariat General. 

M. Leygues had no objection to the Germans being approached un- 
officially provided the desired result were obtained; that was merely a 
question of form to which he attached no importance. 

M. Clemenceau stated that he was equally of opinion that an unofficial 
step was preferable for the principal Powers had no right to act merely on 
their own account in the name of all the Powers who were signatories of the 
Treaty. He would ask Sir Eyre Crowe to be good enough to bring to the 
following meeting of the Council the text in writing of the modification that 
he proposed. 


3. The Council had before it the account of two conversations that had taken 
place on the 23rd December between M. Dutasta and 
Note of send December to Lersner. (See Appendix A.) 

M. Clemenceau said that when M. Dutasta had put 
before the Baron von Lersner the Council’s last note, the German Delegate 
had at first appeared very disagreeably impressed. He had declared that he 


’ See No. 39, minute i and appendix B. ^ No. 4.2, minute 6. 

3 See No. 44, note 3. 



would set out for Berlin that very day, accompanied by all the German 
experts. But in the afternoon he had come round and told M. Dutasta that 
he had changed his mind, that he would remain in Paris and content himself 
by sending to Germany only some of the experts from the German Delega- 
tion. Baron von Lersner had likewise declared that he would advise his 
Government to institute immediately an inquiry into the tonnage actually 
existing in Germany. But if Baron von Lersner had in mind an inquiry made 
by the German Government alone, he did not think that the Council ought 
to agree to the procedure but that it must insist that the inquiry could only 
have value if it were made in co-operation with the Allied Naval representa- 
tives. 

M. Dutasta pointed out that von Lersner meant it in the latter sense. 

M. DE Martino emphasized that the Germans must be made to consent 
to the inquiry taking place only after signing. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that according to the opinion of his Naval experts 
a serious inquiry into the number of docks existing in Germany would require 
weeks to carry out. If they did not wish to delay indefinitely the coming into 
force of the Treaty, it would indeed be necessary to require the Germans to 
give their signature before any inquiry. 

M. Clemenceau thought that they ought to await the reply which the 
German Government would make to their last communication. When the 
Council had received that reply, they could let the German Government 
know that [? what] they demanded of them, the first demand of all being 
that they should sign the protocol, the inquiry having to be made later. He 
would be inclined not to publish their last note, the substance of which was 
already known to the public; publication of the exact text would run the 
risk of creating in Germany a disagreeable impression and consequently of 
delaying the signature. 

Mr. Wallace asked whether the German experts had all departed for 
Berlin. 

M. Dutasta explained that a certain number of them had gone but that 
some remained in Paris. He felt that he ought to explain further that von 
Lersner had declared that Germany could not in any case sign the protocol 
before agreement had been arrived at on the quantity of tonnage to be de- 
manded of her. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that that would involve a delay of a 
month. 

M. Dutasta said that Baron von Lersner had told him that [in] his 
opinion they could on the same day sign the agreement regarding tonnage, 
the protocol and the proc^s-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. To hasten 
communication between the German Delegation and Berlin, he had thought 
it right to make representations to the P. T. T.‘‘ in order to have telegraphic 
wires with Germany which had been damaged by the storm® immediately 
restored. 

* Abbreviation for Posies, TSUgraphes, el Tildphmes, the French postal administration. 

® An Atlantic gale had been raging during the previous week. 



M. Leygues suggested that the Interallied Naval Commission at London 
ought to be asked to hold itself in readiness to leave at any moment for Ger- 
many in order to verify the figures supplied by the Germans. 

M. Glemenqeau felt that there was no purpose in the Naval Commission 
leaving in a body. The presence of an English Admiral seemed to him quite 
sufficient. 

4. M. Clemenoeau stated that he regretted having to leave the Council 

shortly as he had a meeting in the Chamber from which 

Convocation of the fii St could not be absent. Had Mr. Wallace any communi- 

tomcil of the League . , , -ii 

of Nations cation to make on the subject of the Convocation by the 

President of the United States of the first Council of the 

League of Nations? 

Mr. Wallace said he would like to ask at what time President Wilson 
ought to convoke the first Council of the League of Nations. Without doubt 
that question depended upon the moment of signing the protocol. But he 
would like to know what interval after the date of the exchange of the rati- 
fications should elapse before the Council should be convoked. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that it had been decided that the Council 
of the League of Nations would be convoked on the first or second day after 
the exchange of ratifications. 

M. Mantoux recalled that there had even been a document drafted which 
was to be sent in advance to the members of the League who were to take 
part in the Council.® 

M. Clemenceau asked whether that notification had been sent. 

Mr. Wallace thought that it had not. 

M. Dutasta explained that it was the Drafting Committee that had been 
entrusted with preparing the document; he would discover whether it had 
been sent out or not. 

M. Clemenceau, having handed over the Presidency" to M. Jules Gambon, 
left the Council. 

5. The Council had before it drafts of conventions relative to mandates to 

be attributed : 

Draft of Conventions British Empire for part of German East 

dates (Appendix B.) 

B. To Belgium for part of German East Africa. 
(Appendix G.)"^ 

C. To the British Empire (Union of South Africa) for German South West 
Africa. (Appendix D.)^ 

® See No. 18, appendix D. 

7 Not printed. This draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, the same as that in appendix B, 
In particular the drafts for articles 9 and 10 of this mandate were identical with those of the 
mandate conferred upon the British Empire, and thus differed from the final text of articles 
9 and 10 of the mandate conferred upon Belgium under date of July 20, 1922. This mandate 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers (jgss), vol. cxviii, pp. 879-83. 

® Not printed. The preamble of this draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, the same as that 
in appendix B. Articles 1 and 2 of this draft read as follows : ‘(i) The Principal Allied and 
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D. To the British Empire for the Island of Nauru. (Appendix E.)<’ 

E. To the British Empire (New Zealand) for German Samoa. (Appendix 

F.)« 

F. To the British Empire (Australia) for the German possessions in the 

Pacific, south of the equator other than Nauru and Samoa. (Ap- 
pendix G.)’' 

G. To Japan for German possessions in the Pacific Ocean north of the 

equator. (Appendix H.)*^ 

M. Gambon stated that the drafts before them were simply the resolutions 
arrived at by the Mandates Commission in London in execution of a decision 
of the Supreme Council dated yth May, 1919, put into treaty form. 

Sir Eyre Crowe made the comment that the pact of the League of Nations 
had provided for three different forms of Mandate. In execution of those 
provisions the Mandates Commission had drawn up three types of mandates 
— A, B, and G. The form of mandate A had not been decided upon in London 
but texts had been drafted for types B and G. Those texts had been sent to 
the Legal Advisers who had not modified the substance but had only put 
them in Treaty form. Those were the texts revised by the Legal experts 
which were actually submitted to the Council. They did not differ therefore, 
except in certain formal and unimportant modifications, from the texts 
adopted by the Mandates Commission in conformity with Article 22 of the 
Pact of the League of Nations. He thought therefore that the Council would 
have no difficulty in adopting those texts. The question of Togo-Cameroon 
was not actually before the Council, no definite understanding having been 

Associated Powers confer upon His Britannic Majesty a mandate to be exercised on His 
behalf by His Government of the Union of South Africa, in conformity with Article 22 of 
Part I (Covenant of the League of Nations) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed at 
Versailles on the 28th June, 19 tg, to administer the former German Protectorate of South- 
West Africa, (a) His Britannic Majesty, for and on behalf of the Government of His Union 
of South Africa (hereinafter called the Mandatory Power), accepts the mandate thus con- 
ferred upon Him, and will execute the same on behalf of the League of Nations, and in 
accordance with the following provisions.’ Articles 3-8 of this draft mandate were, subject 
to verbal variation, the same as articles 2-7 respectively of the final text, dated December 1 7, 
1920, which is printed in British and Foreign State Papers [igso), vol. cxiii, pp. 1 109-10. 

5 Not printed. This draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, in the same form as the pre- 
ceding (see note 8 above). The final text of this mandate, dated December 17, 1920, is 
printed op. cit., vol. cxiii, pp, 1 1 1 1-12. 

>“ Not printed. This draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, in the same form as the pre- 
ceding except that it contained an additional article (3) as follows : ‘In case of any dispute 
arising as to whether any island is or is not included in the above mandate, the question shall 
be referred to the Council of the League of Nations, whose decision shall be final.’ This 
draft article was omitted from the final text, dated December 17, 1920, which is printed 
op. cit., vol. cxiii, pp. 1 107-8. 

” Not printed. This draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, in the same form as the pre- 
ceding (see note 10 above). The final text of this mandate, dated December 17, 1920, is 
printed op. cit., vol. cxiii, pp. 1113-15. 

Not printed. This draft mandate was, mutatis mutandis, in the same form as the pre- 
ceding. The final text of this mandate, dated December 17, 1920, is printed in British and 
Foreign Stale Papers (igss), vol. cxvi, pp. 806-7. 
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yet arrived at, but he thought it would be easy to come to an agreement and 
that the question could come before the Council very soon. 

They were, on the other hand, confronted by a Japanese reservation apply- 
ing to Mandate G, dealing with the ex-German possessions in the Pacific. 
Japan desired evidently the insertion in the C type of mandate certain clauses 
relative to equality of treatment in economic matters — clauses which were 
embodied in the B type. He could very well understand Japan’s interest in 
that modification but it appeared to him contrary to the Treaty. The differ- 
ence indeed between the B and the G mandates was precisely that in the G 
type the territory with which the mandates dealt formed an integral part of 
the territory of the mandatory states and entered consequently into the 
revenue and administrative system of that state. There was a much closer 
connection between the mandatory power and the territory over which it 
exercised its mandate in the G type than in the B type. He therefore con- 
sidered that they could not satisfy the demand made by the Japanese Dele- 
gation without modifying the explicit terms of Article 22 of the Pact of the 
League of Nations and consequently of the Treaties already signed. 

M. Henry Simon stated that so far as concerned the two first drafts of con- 
ventions submitted to the Council, those namely relative to German East 
Africa, he did not think that they could raise any difficulty, the Mandates 
conferred upon the British Empire on the one hand and on Belgium on the 
other being both of the B type. 

M. Gambon asked whether then the Council adopted in principle the drafts 
of conventions dealing with the Mandates to be given over ex-German East 
Africa to the British Empire and to Belgium. They could then pass to the 
discussion of the drafts conferring upon the British Empire (Union of South 
Africa) mandate over German South-West Africa. 

M. Matsui stated that although Japan had no direct interest in that region, 
he felt obliged to make a reservation upon the point, the type of mandate 
involved being the C type, the same, that was to say, as that of the territories 
in the Pacific. He had circulated a note indicating the point of view of the 
Japanese Government upon the G type of mandate and the modifications 
that would have to be introduced to conform with his view. (See Appendix 

The matter was for Japan at once a political question and one of principle. 
From the point of view of principle they considered that all states, members 
of the League of Nations, ought to enjoy 'equal opportunity’ in the same 
degree and that consequently the principle of equality of treatment in the 
economic sphere must be understood among the guarantees provided for in 
paragraph 5 of the same Article 22, in the interests of the native population. 
When the discussion of that general question had come before the Supreme 
Council two definitely opposed theories were discussed — that of annexation 
and that of mandates. An intermediate solution had been found at the end 
of several days’ discussion at which he had been present. There was no 
question at the moment of any discrimination whatever between the members 
of the League of Nations. They ought not to lose sight of this, that the 





League of Nations was founded upon the principle of absolute equality 
between its various members. His Government maintained that Article 22 
of the Pact of the League of Nations ought to be interpreted in the sense that 
the conditions of equality in matters of currency and commerce alluded to 
in paragraph 5 were part of the guarantees implied in paragraph 6 at the end. 

Independently of that question of interpretation, the matter presented 
itself for Japan in its political aspect. They had entered the war in 1914. It 
was the Japanese fleet that had driven the German cruisers from the Pacific 
and from the Indian Ocean. Now in the Pacific Isles which belonged to 
Germany before the war, natives of Japan had enjoyed complete equality of 
treatment with the natives of other Powers, including Germany. Japan now 
required the assurance that that situation would not be modified in such of 
the German possessions as were coming under the mandate of the United 
Kingdom or its Dominions. If that were not so, Japanese nationals would 
find themselves, after the war in which they had participated as victors side 
by side with their Allies, in a situation inferior to that they had enjoyed before 
the war. Their public opinion would be totally incapable of understanding 
and of accepting such a paradoxical consequence and could not endure 
Japanese nationals being on a footing different from those of other nations. 
It was in virtue of these considerations that the Japanese Delegate on the 
Mandates Gommission had made a formal reservation upon the text adopted 
for the C type of mandate. The Japanese Parliament was actually on the 
point of assembling : he thought indeed that its first session was taking place 
that very day. They ran the risk of finding themselves in an extremely 
awkward situation unless they received the assurance that the rights of 
Japanese nationals in the ex-German possessions on the Pacific, which were 
coming under England or its Dominions, were respected. Japanese public 
opinion would experience serious disillusion and would be fully justified in 
so feeling. His Government asked therefore that article 5 of the draft of the 
B type of mandate, as it appears in the text worked out in London, should be 
inserted in the draft of the G type. He had communicated to his Government 
the drafts of mandates drawn up in London and had received in reply the 
instructions, the substance of which he had just communicated to the Council. 
He had not yet received instructions about the texts which were at the 
moment put before them and which he had telegraphed to Tokio, but as they 
[? there] were between those various documents only differences of form, he 
had ground for thinking that the instructions he received would not be 
modified. In any case he was for the moment bomd by the instructions he 
had received and he hoped that his colleague’^Would find it possible to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the Japanese Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that article 5 of the draft of mandate B, to 
which Mr. Matsui had referred, bore in the text which he had before him and 
which the Legal Advisers had revised the number 8. But it was the same text. 

He could not very well see how the modification to the G type of mandate 
demanded by the Japanese Government could be made without going 
directly against Article 22 of the Treaty which Japan had accepted since it 



had signed and ratified it. Paragraph 6 of Article 22 deliberately omitted 
the words which appeared at the end of paragraph 5 and which tended to 
ensure to members of the League of Nations equality of conditions in currency 
and commerce. If that difference had been formulated between the man- 
dates B and G, it was done intentionally, since the territories under mandate 
C were an integral part of the territory of the mandatory Power, a state of 
affairs involving as a consequence equality of treatment between all the 
members of the League of Nations on the territory of the mandatory power 
itself. It seemed to him that by the very fact that it had signed the Treaty, 
the Japanese Government had already accepted the general principle of 
discrimination between the mandate B and mandate C, a principle the 
suppression of which it was that Japan was then demanding. 

M. DE Martino explained that in the question of mandates in general 
Italy had no special interests. He recognized nevertheless all the importance 
of the arguments which the Japanese Delegate had just expounded, alike 
from the point of view of the general principle of the liberty of traffic which 
they ought naturally to try and safeguard to the fullest possible extent and 
because of the fact that Japanese nationals ran the risk of finding themselves 
in a situation worse than that they had enjoyed before the war. But since, 
for that matter, he recognized that serious interests were involved from the 
point of view of Great Britain towards which country he would by no means 
adopt an unfavourable attitude, he would simply adhere to whatever decision 
would be taken by the majority. 

He had said that Italy was not specially interested in the question of 
mandates. Their disinterestedness was due to the fact that Italy had been 
excluded from participation in the mandates over the former German 
colonies in Africa, He repealed to the Council what he had already had 
occasion to say elsewhere, that that exclusion seemed to him to be a mistake. 
The Council ought rather to have created upon the African continent, the 
future of which did not appear in a very reassuring light, a solid united 
interest of all the Powers. He did not mean however to raise the question 
anew and he made his remarks in a purely platonic spirit. 

M. Henry Simon explained that at London the French had supported the 
British interpretation of Article 22 and could not but adhere to their former 
point of view. 

M. Matsui said that he had expounded the point of view of the Japanese 
Government and that he saw nothing to add to his former explanations. His 
instructions did not permit him to accept the draft submitted to them for the 
C type of mandate. 

M. Gambon said that he considered with Sir Eyre Crowe that the Japanese 
Government, by the mere fact that it had signed the Treaty, had accepted 
the distinction between the B and C mandates, which was clearly formulated 
in Article 22 and the Mandates Commission had merely executed the pro- 
visions of that article. 

M. Matsui said that a difference in interpretation existed between them; 
the Japanese Government considered in fact that the guarantees provided 
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for in Paragraph 6 of Article 22 included similarly conditions of equality of 
treatment discussed at the end of Paragraph 5. It was in giving it that inter- 
pretation that the Japanese Government had accepted Article 22. 

M. Gambon did not consider that it was possible to interpret the concluding 
provision of paragraph 6 in so wide a sense. 

It was not indeed only the guarantees provided in the interests of the 
population. 

M, Matsui claimed that equality of treatment too was as much in the 
interests of the native population as in that of foreign nationals. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the interpretation given to Article 22 by the 
Japanese Delegation did not seem compatible with the text. The guarantees 
understood in Article 6 meant only the prohibition of the abuses discussed 
in paragraph 5, such, for example, as were mentioned in the Treaty, the 
treatment of slaves, traffic in arms and in alcohol, etc. It could not be main- 
tained that equality of treatment in the economic sphere fell within the same 
category. No subtlety of interpretation could avail against the fact that the 
passage relative to equality of treatment which had appeared in paragraph 5 
had been deliberately omitted from paragraph 6. As he understood it the 
Japanese Government was bound by its acceptance of Article 22 and obliged 
consequently to recognize the fundamental difference that separated man- 
date B from mandate C, and which it then desired to have suppressed. He 
hoped that a more careful examination of the question would enable the 
Japanese Government to become convinced that the interpretation it was 
proposing was diametrically opposed to the letter and the spirit of Article 22. 

He would like to offer one further observation arising out of a remark just 
made by the Italian Delegate. The question involved — and under discussion 
at that moment — was not one as between British and Japanese interests. 
The three classes of mandates had been determined according to geographical 
considerations and the clauses of the G type of mandate engaging their atten- 
tion then applied equally to all the former possessions of Germany in the 
Pacific which were coming within the mandatory power of Great Britain, its 
dominions or Japan. The same treatment would therefore be applicable to 
all territories in the Pacific for which a mandate was envisaged. The differ- 
ences exi.sting between the B and the G types of mandate resulted therefore 
directly and solely from the provisions of Article 22. 

M. Matsui felt that he could only repeat that he was bound by the instruc- 
tions received from his Government which considered its proposal in con- 
formity with the principle of equality of treatment which served as the basis 
of the pact of the League of Nations and which was furthermore justified by 
the political considerations which he had adduced. 

M. Gambon asked whether M. Matsui could not accept the draft before the 
Council under the reserve of gaining the approval of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The other members of the Council appeared indeed unanimous for 
the adoption of the British interpretation of Article 22. 

M. Matsui maintained that as he had already said he had asked for 
instructions when he sent to Tokio the drafts of the mandates prepared in 



London. He had so far received no instructions regarding the texts before 
them, but it was very unlikely that he would receive different instructions 
since between the former and the new texts there appeared to be mere un- 
important differences of form. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that Mr. Matsui might not perhaps consider 
it necessary to maintain the reservation he had formulated in so far as con- 
cerned the mandate of the Union of South Africa over German South West 
Africa. He had himself said, indeed, that Japan had no direct interests in that 
zone. If Mr. Matsui would agree to cbnfine his reservation to the territories 
of the Pacific, the Council would be in a position at the very least to settle 
that day the question of South West Africa. 

He would also very earnestly urge the Japanese Delegate to make known 
to Tokio that the interpretation given by the Japanese Government did not 
appear to any of the other Delegations compatible with the text of the Treaty. 
He hoped that Mr. Matsui would gain acceptance for the arguments that had 
been put forward by the Council and would be good enough to recommend 
to his Government the adoption of the drafts they were discussing, 

M. Gambon emphasized that they ought not to forget the need there was 
of arriving at a solution. Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal seemed to him acceptable 
so far as concerned German South West Africa and he would be glad if 
M. Matsui would kindly let his Government know that in the opinion of the 
other Powers represented on the Supreme Council Japan was already com- 
mitted on that question by the fact that it had signed the Treaty. 

M. Matsui said he would send to Tokio an account of that discussion and 
would ask for new instructions. For the moment he was bound by the in- 
structions he had received already. He would further like the Council to 
consider how important for Japan was the question of principle involved 
therein. Japanese public opinion would be quite unable to understand why 
their nationals should be in a moi'e unfavourable situation after, than they 
had been in before the war, the more so as Japanese Squadrons had driven 
the German fleets from the waters of the Pacific. 

As to the suggestion made by Sir Eyre Crowe and supported by M. Gambon 
on the subject of German South West Africa he regretted that he could not 
associate himself with it. German South West Africa fell as a matter of fact 
under the type of mandate G and he was consequently unable to withdraw 
a reservation bearing upon the very principle of that type of mandate. 

Sir Eyre Crowe wished in no way to deny the force of Mr. Matsui’s 
argument, but he could only repeat that in Iris belief Japan had already 
accepted the provisions which it was then actually asking to have modified. 

M. Matsui said that their acceptation ought to be understood in the sense 
that equality of treatment was for them part of the guarantees provided for 
in paragraph 6 of Article 22. 

Sir Eyre Crowe maintained that that paragraph concerned only 
guarantees provided in the interests of the native population, namely, liberty 
of conscience and of religion, prohibition of commerce in arms and in alco- 
hol and other provisions of the same nature. 
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M. Matsui pointed out that his Government believed that the principle 
of the Open Door was also in the interest of the native population. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that on referring to the minutes of the meetings of 
the Mandates Commission one might easily see that the provision dealing 
with equality of treatment inserted in paragraph 5 had been omitted de- 
liberately and of design from paragraph 6. The Japanese line of argument 
consisted, on the contrary, in maintaining that the principle of the Open 
Door was understood in paragraph 6. That appeared to him in complete 
contradiction, not merely with the text of the paragraphs in question, but also 
with the efforts of the Commission. 

M. Matsui maintained that the principle of equality of treatment upon 
which they were basing their arguments constituted the very basis of the pact 
of the League of Nations. It was clearly set forth in explicit manner by 
Article 23, paragraph (e) of the pact. 

Sir Eyre Crowe repeated that he appreciated the force of the Japanese 
argument, but those arguments ought to have been adduced at the time 
of the discussion of the B and G types of mandate. It did not seem to 
him possible at that time to reopen the question without going against 
Article 22. 

M. Gambon thought it necessary to suspend the discussion until M. Matsui 
should have received instructions from his Government. 

Mr. 'V'/allaoe said that in the event of his having to sign the drafts then 
before them, he would, in order to save time, ask instructions from Washing- 
ton immediately. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that the United States being a party to those acts, 
the signature of the American Delegate was indispensable. 

M. Matsui added that Sir Eyre Crowe had just said that the drafts before 
them had been revised by the Drafting Committee. There must be some 
mistake for the Japanese Delegate on that Committee, Mr. Nagaoka, had no 
knowledge of those texts. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he believed that those texts had been submitted to 
the Drafting Committee, but he might have been mistaken. 

M. DE Saint Quentin explained that the text could not indeed have been 
prepared by the Drafting Committee for they had come to them in English, 
and communications from the Drafting Committee were generally prepared 
in French. 

M. Cambon held that in those circumstances they might refer all those 
drafts of conventions to the Drafting Committee, it being understood that the 
drafts A and B relative to German East Africa were approved in principle by 
the Council. 

It was decided; 

To instruct the Drafting Committee to revise the texts of the drafts of 
conventions submitted to the Council relative to the attribution of man- 
dates, it being understood that the drafts A and B dealing with German 
East Africa (British and Belgian mandates) were approved in principle 
by the Council. On the other drafts of conventions, discussion would be 
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resumed once lire Japanese Delegate had received instructions from his 
Government. 

Mr. Wallace would refer that resolution to Washington for instructions 
from his Government. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Appendix A to No. 45 
Document i 
Mole 

M. Dutasta, Secretary General of the Conference received Baron von Lersner, 
President of the German Delegation, at ten-thirty this morning, December 23rd. 
He gave him the letter from the Supreme Council of December 22nd,* and asked 
him to read it. 

He then verbally infoimcd the President of the German Delegation, as directed, 
of the message from the Supreme Council. Baron von Lersner seemed much im- 
pressed. Pie asserted that the German Government, could not, in any case, sign 
the Protocol before an agreement had been reached as to the deliveries to be made 
by Germany. He added that owing to the importance of the matter, he was 
obliged to leave for Berlin this evening, accompanied by all the experts, military, 
naval and others. 

He asked the Secretary General of the Conference not to interpret this general 
departure as a rupture. He will leave a representative at Avenue de la Bour- 
donnais whose name will be given later. 

M. von Lersner expressed the desire to put down, in writing, a r^sum6 of 
M. Dutasta’s declaration. He did not ask the latter to initial it. 


Document 2 
Mote 

At a. 45 M. von Lersner asked to be received immediately by M. Dutasta, 
Secretary-General of the Conference, who leceived him at 3.30. 

M. von Lersner informed the Secretary General of the Conference that, contrary 
to his decision of this morning, he as well as M. von Simson had decided to remain 
at Paris unless he received contrary instructions from his Government. 

M. von Lersner said that, after the communications of this morning, the German 
Delegation had the impression that the Allies were not in a hurry to put the Treaty 
into force. M. Dutasta declared that on the contrary, the Supreme Council 
unanimously desired the going into force of the Treaty, provided Germany gave 
all the satisfactions asked for. 

Before leaving M. von Lersner said to M. Dutasta that he would advise the 
Berlin Cabinet to have made immediately, by the Interallied Commission, the 
investigations provided for in the note of December 22. 
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Appendix B to No. 45 

Convention relating to the Mandate fot the Pait oj German East Africa 
assigned to Great Britain 

Whereas by Article i rg of Part IV (German Rights and Interests outside Ger- 
many) of the Treaty of Peace, Germany renounced in favour of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas possessions, including 
therein German East Africa; and 

Whereas, in accordance with Article 22 of Part I (Covenant of the League of 
Nations) of the said Treaty, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers are 
desirous of conferring a mandate upon His Britannic Majesty to administer part 
of German East Africa, and have decided to conclude a convention for this pur- 
pose; the High Contracting Parties have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say — 

The President of the United States of America; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India : 

The President of the French Republic: 

His Majesty the King of Italy ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows : 

I. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers confer upon His Britannic 
Majesty a mandate to be exercised in conformity with Article 22 of Part I 
(Covenant of the League of Nations) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed 
at Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, to administer the former German Protec- 
torate of German East Africa, excepting the following portions ; — 

{a) The area situated at the mouth of the Rovuma River and to the south of 
that river; 

{b) The area situated to the west of the following line. . . 


Appendix I to No. 45 

T. The Commission on the Mandates Regime adopted two kinds of Mandates, 
respectively called Mandates B and G, and destined to be applied to the territories 

"3 The remainder of this draft mandate (beginning: ‘From the point where the frontier 
between the Uganda Protectorate and German East Africa . . .’) was, apart from verbal 
variation, the same as the final text of July 20, 1922 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers 
IQS2, vol. cxvi, pp. 832-6) with the following exceptions : (i) The last paragraph of article i 
was not included in the draft, (ii) Draft article 3 was omitted from the final text. This 
article read: ‘Plis Britannic Majesty, hereafter called the Mandatory Power, accepts the 
mandate thus conferred upon him, and will execute the same on behalf of the League of 
Nations and in accordance with the following provisions.’ (iii) The fourth paragraph of 
article 7 of the final text was not included in the draft, (iv) The second part of the first 
sentence of aiticle 8 of the final text began in the draft as follows : ‘Missionaries of all such 
religions shall be free to enter . . . etc.’ (v) Draft article la was omitted from the final text. 
This article read: ‘The Mandatory Power shall extend his diplomatic protection to the 
natives of the territory when in foreign lands, under the same conditions as to his own 
nationals.’ 



referred lo in paragraphs 5 and 6 of Article a 2 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Hovveverj the conclusions of this Commission did not expiess the unani- 
mous opinion of the Commission, on account of the reservations made by certain 
Delegations. 

As far as the Japanese Delegation is concerned, the Japanese Delegate proposed 
to the Commission to insert in the clause of Mandate G the stipulations of 
Article 5 of Mandate B on the principle of ‘equal oppoi tunity V‘ the benefit of 
which is enjoyed by the nationals of States members of the League of Nations, on 
territory administered by the Mandatories. 

This proposal not having been accepted by the Mandates Commission, the 
Japanese Delegate was obliged to make reservations concerning the draft of 
Mandate G, such as it was approved by the other membeis of the Commission. 

II. It seems to us that no differences can be accepted between Mandate B and 
Mandate G, especially with respect to the advantages of the open-door policy, 
which the States members of the League of Nations should enjoy on an equal 
footing. 

According to paragraph 6 of Article 22, the territories of Mandate G shall be 
administered under the laws of the Mandatory, as integral portions of this territory, 
as distinguished from territories of Mandate B. This paragraph, thus drafted, 
however, gives the Mandatory no right to go against the elementary principles of 
the League of Nations, which are the expression of justice and equity. 

III. Concerning the Southern Pacific Islands, which are to be administered 
according to the provisions of Mandate G, Japan has special interests, as con- 
siderable capital is invested in these islands and the natural resources of the country 
were improved thanks to the continual efforts of Japanese nationals. 

If the Japanese Government makes a point of formulating the preceding pro- 
position this is because it has in mind the situation of its nationals in Australia 
subjected to a regime different to that of other foreigners. 

In this connection, if the same conditions were to spread to the territories of the 
Mandate, which may be feared owing to the present policy of the Australian 
Government in the islands which it occupies, it would be contrary to the spirit of 
the League of Nations. It would be a real injustice, equivalent to barring Japanese 
nationals from all kinds of trade and be prejudicial to their rights. 

IV. It will be remembered that, before the war, the Japanese were treated by 
the German authorities as on an equal footing with nationals of other countries, 
from a point of view of commerce, navigation, establishment and acquisition of 
property. 

Japan’s participation in the war against Germany, the assistance which she lent 
to her Allies, to enable them to apply the Mandate regime to those territories, 
would lead, if the principle of ‘equal opportunity’ were not admitted, to depriving 
Japanese nationals of the advantages which they formerly enjoyed and would place 
them in a situation inferior to that which they held when those territories were in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Japanese public opinion could not possibly admit such a paradoxical conse- 
quence, and could not understand such a result crowning the efforts made by the 
country. The Japanese Government would be unable to justify the situation and 
assume responsibility in face of public opinion. 

The text of this draft article was appended to the original. It corresponded to article 7 
of the final text of the mandate for German East Africa, omitting the fourth paragraph : 
cf. note 1 3 above. 



V. For these reasons the Japaticse Government is unable to accept Mandate G 
such as it has been drawn up by the majority of Mandates Commission. There- 
fore, the Japanese Government proposes that stipulations similar to those in 
Artiele 5 of Mandate B relative to equal opportunities, be inserted in the Clause of 
Mandate G. 
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H.D. 1 1 7.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers^ held at M. Clemenceau’s Residence, Paris, on. Saturday, December sy, 

igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.-. Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

Great Britain-. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. H. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, 
M. Arnavon, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy-. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; Great Britain: Capt. Lothian Small. Fiance: M. 

Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Capt. Fuller, R.N., Cdt. [^ic] Macnamara, R.N., 
Mr. Malkin. 

France: M. Leygues, Gen. Weygand, Gen. Le Rond, Contre-Amiral 
Le Vavasseur, M. Laroche, M. Hermite, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: G.-Amiral Grassi, Cdt. Fea, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Nagaoka. 


Reply of the German 
Government to the Mole 
of December ss 


I . M. Dutasta Informed the Council that Baron von Lersner had visited 
him on the previous day. The Chairman of the German 
Delegation had come to discuss two kinds of questions 
with him: he had first stated that the German Govern- 
ment was prepared to receive the Allied Naval experts 
responsible for determining the exact number of floating docks existing in 
Germany. Baron von Lersner had even added that his Government would 
like the experts to start as soon as possible. He had also come to ask whether 
the Allied Powers were prepared to allow their technical delegates to nego- 
tiate with the German experts of whom M. von Simson was the head. Other- 
wise M. von Simson and his colleagues would leave again for Berlin. 
M. Glemenceau, to whom he had reported this request, was of opinion that 
the opening of negotiations as soon as possible between the experts of both 
sides could not but be beneficial. He had informed Sir Eyre Crowe of this 
opinion. 

Sir Eyre Crowe added that he had already telegraphed to London as a 
result of the communication made to him on the previous day, pointing out 
that in his opinion their experts should leave as soon as possible for the 
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German ports. He believcdj moreover, that the inquiry which they were 
about to make would last some time — the experts even suggested several 
weeks. However that might be, they were in rather a difficult position. 
They had verbally informed the Germans that they were prepared to make 
them concessions; the Germans asked them to define those concessions in a 
sort of agreement to be signed before or at the same time as the Protocol, 
Such a procedure would necessarily involve an alteration in the text of the 
Protocol. He was uncertain whether it would not be better, instead of so 
doing, to indicate, if possible, in the Protocol in its present form that the 
figures claimed was [ric] the maximum. This solution would certainly 
involve a slight alteration of the Protocol and it would consequently be neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the American Government to this alteration: 
but he thought it unlikely that this consent would be refused, since from the 
outset the American Delegation had been of opinion that their conditions 
were too hard and since Mr. Polk had insisted that the Reparation Commis- 
sion should be consulted: Mr. Wallace might sound his Government on that 
particular and point out to it that the proposed change would be in con- 
formity with the American views and that the Germans alone would have to 
sign the new document in the presence of the Allied delegates. 

M. Clemengeau personally thought it would be better, if possible, not to 
alter the Protocol. They might merely note the concessions they had decided 
to grant Germany in a letter to Baron von Lersner. The German delegation 
was already aware of them from the verbal communication for which 
M. Dutasta was responsible. 

M. DE Martino pointed out that this procedure had the drawback of 
causing discrepancy between the Protocol and the letter. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that for his part he was ready to accept this proposal 
if the Germans could be persuaded to agree to it. 

Mr. Wallace stated that if the Council so desired he was in a position to 
explain the views of his Government on this question. The American 
Government had repeatedly declared that the question of reparation to be 
demanded of Germany must be considered from a purely economic point of 
view. Germany’s power to make reparation depended on her power to 
produce and export. It was thus closely connected with the economic condi- 
tions of the world at a time when a large part of it was in a critical economic 
position. The American Government could not, therefore, accept any claim 
for reparation seriously affecting Germany’s power of payment. It had 
realized that by claiming the surrender of docks, dredgers and harbour 
material they had committed a great mistake. President Wilson had always 
thought that German ships surrendered to the Allies as reparation should be 
destroyed. The fact that the German crews had destroyed them themselves 
did not therefore cause such heavy loss to the Allies that they were justified 
in renouncing that principle of reparation which he had just recalled. As 
to the acceptance of the original Protocol by Mr. Polk, the Council would 
recall the fact that the American delegate had afterwards regretted it. The 
American Government therefore accepted the delivery of the 192,000 tons 
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which Germany declared her readiness to supply, but it was definitely 
opposed to any supplementary cession of harbour material as reparation for 
the Scapa Flow incident. 

M. Clemengeau begged to point out that Mr. Polk had formally accepted 
the Protocol providing for the surrender by Germany of 4,00,000 tons of 
floating docks. He made the following proposal; the Protocol should not be 
altered, and, in his capacity as President of the Conference, he would write 
to Baron von Lersner specifying the concessions they were prepared to make. 
But they could obviously decide nothing without the consent of the British 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe hoped to obtain that consent but they must not ignore 
the fact that if their action had not the desired effect their position would be 
rendered more difficult. 

Would it not be sufficient for the moment to have another conversation 
with the German delegates and to tell them that their claims were satisfied 
on the whole? They could then be asked whether they wished these promises 
to be noted in writing and if they would then be satisfied. If the German reply 
was in the negative they would have the advantage of not having com- 
promised themselves, 

M. Clemenceau thought this suggestion excellent : M. Dutasla might see 
Baron von Lersner that very day and ask him what satisfaction he desired. 
It was, moreover, possible that Baron von Lersner would reply that he wished 
for an alteration of the Protocol. They would then see what could be done. 

M. Dutasta said that his interview with Baron von Lersner had given him 
the impression (which was, however, a purely personal one) that if the 
Supreme Council were to confirm in writing the verbal communication made 
in its name and definitely stated that after the immediate supply of the 

192.000 tons proposed by the Germans themselves time would be granted for 
the delivery of the material still to be supplied, it would be possible to come 
to an arrangement. The German experts were most alarmed at the demand 
for immediate delivery of all the material claimed. 

M. Berthelot supposed that under those conditions the Protocol would 
not be altered. 

Sir Eyre Crowe feared that they could not really avoid altering the 
Protocol in this way. 

M. DE Martino agreed with the last speaker. The American repre- 
sentative should at once ask for the consent of his Government to a possible 
alteration of the Protocol. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought it might be enough to add a few words to the 
Protocol stating that they only claimed a quantity of docks, dredgers, floating 
cranes not exceeding 400,000 tons. Such a formula would allow of all neces- 
sary arrangements with Germany without involving more serious alteration 
of the Protocol. 

He indeed thought it difficult to sign the Protocol without altering it, 
since they had not stated elsewhere in writing that they would not demand 

400.000 tons. 



M. Berthelot saw no real difficulty: a ‘contrc-letlre’' would be sufficient. 

M. Dutasta thought this all the more possible as they had already ex- 
pressly stated in the Note accompanying the Protocol that their claims might 
be reduced in order to take into account the economic difficulties facing 
Germany. 

M. Glemengeau asked whether there was any objection to a conversation 
between M. Dutasta and Baron von Lersner with a view to inducing the 
latter definitely to state his point of view. 

Sir Eyre Crowe would prefer that the Secretary General should in no 
case state that they would if necessary accept the delivery of new material 
specially constructed for them. 

M. Glemengeau agreed. 

Sir Eyre Growe thought M. Dutasta might make the following statement. 
The inquiry which they were about to make was two-fold ; first there was the 
verification of figures, which might be fairly quickly done ; then there was 
also the investigation of the possible effects of the execution of the Protocol on, 
German economic life. This was a much more delicate problem, the solution 
of which might tcike much time : he thought it would be difficult to pledge 
themselves on the second point. On the other hand, it would be easy to 
reduce their demands if they had made a mistake in the facts concerning the 
docks of Hamburg or of Dantzig. 

M. Dutasta also pointed out that, if they were prepared to grant a delay 
in delivery, the German objection based on the eventual paralysis of the 
economic life of the country fell through to a great extent. 

M. Glemengeau suggested that as a preliminary M. Dutasta might state 
that they had requested of London that the experts might be sent .speedily. 

(M. Glemenceau withdrew and M. Gambon took the chair.) 

2. A note, dated 26th December, 1919, from the Commander-in-Ghief of the 
Allied Armies was laid before the Council. (Annex A.^) 
Transport of Allied GENERAL Weygand read and commented on Marshal 
Foch s note. He added that there were points in the 
reply of the German experts to our memorandum which 
could be accepted and others which did not admit of discussion. For 
instance, it was certain that whatever were the arrangements made between 
the Germans and the Poles for the evacuation of territories ceded to Poland, 

• A diplomatic instrument, usually secret, modifying or annulling a provision in a 
previously authenticated instrument. 

® Not printed. This note began as follows: ‘On December 20 the German Delegation 
replied to the Memorandum, presenting the proposals of the General Staff of the Marshal, 
Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies, relative to the transportation of the Govern- 
mental Commissions and troops of occupation across Germany to the territories of Eastern 
Germany, which was received by the Delegation on November 20. The German reply 
presents important modifications in the proposals of the Marshal’s Staff, The reply was 
examined during an Interallied Conference on December 22nd.’ The note proceeded to 
discuss the questions raised by General Weygand in the Supreme Council, and in conclusion 
submitted the substance of the three recommendations which were adopted by the Council 
as resolutions i [a-c). 
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there was no need to await the a6th day after the coming into force of the 
Treaty in order to let our troop trains through ; before that date at least two 
trains per day could run through Western Prussia. Other questions were of a 
more difficult nature. If they were satisfied with the four trains per day 
offered by the Germans, a period of twenty days would be necessary for the 
transport of troops for Upper Silesia and the occupation of other territories 
would not be completed for 4,0 days. He asked the Council whether such a 
state of affairs would not have drawbacks; for his part, he thought it would. 

On the other hand, if they managed to run six trains per day, transports 
for Upper Silesia would be completed in 15 days and, at the end of twenty- 
five days, the northern territories would have received the contingents allo- 
cated to them. Should the Council consider it necessary that the occupation 
troops should all be on the spot within a period of 15 days from the coming 
into force of the Treaty, a larger number of trains would obviously be re- 
quired. However, in view of the fact that they had claimed 10 trains per day 
and that the Germans offered them four, he thought they might easily 
demand 6. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that if, at the rate of 6 trains per day, the transport 
of troops was effected within a period of 25 days, that was a solution which 
could be accepted. He would not say the same if the transports would not be 
completed for 40 days. 

M. DE Martino refused to give an opinion in the absence of his military 
expert, but was ready to agree with the opinion of the majority. 

General Weygand said his opinion was that of all the military delegates 
who had examined the German Note together. 

M. DE Martino withdrew his reservation in these circumstances. 

M. Gambon said the Council therefore invited General Weygand to 
demand 6 trains per day. 

General Weygand passed on to another point: if transport began imme- 
diately on the coming into force of the Treaty and if this coming into force 
was close at hand, they would be obliged to mark time, owing to the special 
position of the British contingents which could not leave the Rhine before 
about January 20. Such interruption might have a bad effect on the Germans 
and he therefore thought it best that transport should take place without 
interruption. That would be possible if it began on January 8 at the rate 
of 4 trains per day or January 13 at the rate of 6 trains per day. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought General Weygand’s scruple probably useless as 
it was doubtful whether the procfes-verbal of the deposit of ratifications 
would be signed before January 13. 

General Weygand asked, however, that trains might he fixed to run on 
January 13 if the Treaty came into force before that date. As he required 
5 days to settle the final details, he also asked to be informed 5 days before 
the coming into force of the Treaty. 

M. Gambon assured General Weygand that he would be informed in good 
time by the Secretariat-General. 

General Weygand said there remained the question of wagons and that 
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of the cost of transport. The Germans declared that they could supply no 
wagons. The French lines could supply a certain number of trucks and of 
flat wagons, but no passenger wagons; the men must, however, travel in 
heated wagons. He would add that it was morally essential that the Allied 
soldiers should be as well treated as the German prisoners, for whom heated 
passenger wagons perfectly fitted were provided. With the consent of the 
Council, he would therefore demand passenger wagons of the Germans. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that, if necessary, the German prisoners might 
wait a few days. 

M. Gambon noted that the Council approved of this proposal. 

General Weygand said that, with regard to the cost of transport, the 
Germans claimed payment at the general rates in force for goods and 
passenger transport.^ Fie thought this claim incredible. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered it quite inadmissible. 

M. Cambon agreed that this claim could not be accepted and that no 
discussion of the point by the Germans could be allowed. 

It was decided that, with a view to the transport to plebiscite territories 
of Interallied contingents, the Commander-in-Chief of the AlHed Armies 
should : — 

1. (a) Require the German Government to run a minimum of six trains 

per day ; 

(b) Require the German Government to supply all the passenger wagons 

required ; 

(c) Refuse to allow these transports to be effected at the rate generally 

in force in Germany and demand the application of the military 

rate. 

It was also decided that if the transport was effected at the rate of six 
trains per day, these trains should not begin to run before January ^3, in 
order that it might continue uninterruptedly until the completion of the 
transport. 

2. That the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies should be informed 
five days beforehand of the date of the coming into force of the Treaty. 

3 . A note dated December 26 , from the Naval experts was laid before the 
Enemy ships allocated to Council. (Annex B.'>) 

Poland for policing and After a short discussion it was decided that the Interallied 
guaiding the coast Naval Commission should come to a final decision re- 
garding the transfer to Poland of ex-Austrian torpedo-boats, taking into 
consideration the views developed in Annex B.+ 

3 The note before the Supreme Council explained that: ‘We requested that the military 
tariff in use in Germany to November i, 1919, be admitted similar to its application [tic] 
during the transportation of the Haller Army. The Germans offer the “general tariff in use 
concerning travellers and merchandise.” An estimation already made relative to the liquidation 
of the cost of transporting the Haller Army indicated that the two tariffs would have been 
(at the time of the execution of the Haller transportation) in the relation of i to 4.’ 

Not printed. This note stated in part that there existed 25 former Austrian sea-going 
torpedo-boats completed since 1913-14. ‘From a naval point of view, the difficulty of 
transferring the Austrian torpedo-boats to Dantzig still exists. There is no reason why this 
difficulty should be insurmountable, although the transfer should be carried out in a 
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4- A Note dat^d December 26, 1919, from the French and Italian naval 

experts was laid before the Council. (Annex C.®) 

Conditions oj delivery of Leygues read and commented on the Note from 

German warships , , t i- 

the French and Italian experts. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought they were all agreed in wishing to grant the 
request of the French and Italian navies if possible. But the question was 
whether that request was in conformity with the Treaty. It had been recog- 
nized at a previous meeting that it was not and that they must content them- 
selves with semi-official overtures to the Germans. The Joint Secretariat had 
formulated the Council’s decision inaccurately. Under those conditions the 
naval experts had met again but the French navy had preferred to begin the 
discussion afresh. They were faced by a difficulty which they all desired to 
settle and he was quite prepared to consent to refer the matter once more to 
the legal experts, unless M. Fromageot who was present, could give their 
definite opinion at once. 

M. DE Martino said that the Note explained by M. Leygues had been 
drawn up in agreement with the Italian experts. He therefore agreed with 
this argument. 

M. Matsui thought that in common sense the claim made by the Minister 
of Marine seemed well founded, but Sir Eyre Crowe had rightly pointed out 
that the terms of the Treaty and the Protocol were so definite that a claim 
seemed hardly possible. He thought the question should be referred to the 
legal experts. 

M. Leygues asked M. Fromageot for his opinion. 

M. Fromageot stated that Article 185, which, moreover, in its original 
form provided for the destruction of the ships, referred to Clause 23 of the 
Armistice Convention, which stipulated that vessels must be disarmed. 
Article 185 nevertheless added that the artillery must be completely re- 
embarked. 

Vice-Admiral Le Vavasseur pointed out that only the breeches had been 
re-embarked. 

M. Fromageot said that disembeirked material was at present in the hands 
of the German Government. It therefore belonged to the categories referred 
to in Article 1 92 of the Treaty. As for the five cruisers the delivery of which 
was provided for in the Protocol, that document certainly made no mention 
of Article 192 and there was no question of any destruction. It only referred 

favourable season. The cost of the journey should be charged to the Polish Government.’ 
In conclusion the note recommended the proposal adopted by the Supreme Council. 

5 Not printed. This note referred to Sir E. Crowe’s intervention on December 94, 1919, 
in favour of an unofficial approach to the German authorities in this matter (see No. 45, 
minute 9), and argued that 'any attempts of this nature appear to be destined to be 
unsuccessful unless we offer an advantage of some kind in exchange. Such steps arc not 
necessary.’ The note proceeded to renew and develop the arguments previously advanced 
by M. Leygues concerning the interpretation of articles 185 and 192 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (see No. 42, minute 6 and appendix E). In conclusion the note submitted three 
proposals which were in main substance, though not in form, the same as those advanced 
in paragraph 5 of the previous French note of December 13 (see No. 42, appendix E). 
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to Article 1 85, i.e. it specified that the ships should be handed over disarmed 
with their artillery. The destruction of the material was doubtless not pro- 
vided and the Treaty did not come into play, but if they wished to obtain the 
delivery of all that material, it was nevertheless necessary to alter the terms 
of the Pi'otocol. 

M. Leygues thought M. Fromageot confused two ideas when he declared 
that material disembarked under Article 185 came under the categories 
referred to in Article 192. In reality, they must distinguish between three 
kinds of boats: (i) boats referred to in Article 185. It was not stated that 
material disembarked from them belonged to the German Government and 
would not be handed over to the Allies. Indeed, this material had only been 
disembarked because they mistrusted the German crews responsible for 
handing over the vessels. (2) Article 190, on the other hand, specified that a 
certain number of ships should be left at the disposal of Germany. Article 192 
concerning the destruction of excess material only referred to material dis- 
embarked from the vessels mentioned in Article 190. He thought it im- 
possible to combine Article 185 with Article 190. Still less could they adduce 
Article 192 in relation to the third category of vessels, i.e. the cruisers the 
delivery of which was claimed by the Protocol of November i. He would go 
further and would ask whether it was possible in international law to hold 
that a vessel should not be surrendered with all its material, unless it was 
expressly stated that before delivery such material should be disembarked for 
purposes of destruction. 

M. Fromageot regretted that he could not accept the point of view of the 
Minister of Marine. It was indeed true that, in the absence of any stipulation 
to the contrary, a vessel must be surrendered with all its material and appli- 
ances, but Article 185 referred to by the Protocol definitely provided for the 
disarmament of ships to be surrendered. Article 192 seemed to have a general 
bearing. Nevertheless, it might be argued (he was not very convinced of the 
value of the argument) that the material disembarked from the vessels re- 
ferred to in Article 1 85 was not in the hands of the German Government, 
since it was placed under Allied control; consequently, it would not come 
under the scope of Article 192. 

M. Leygues thought the meaning of Article 192 perfectly clear; the word 
‘in excess’ contained therein clearly indicated that it applied to arms and 
material of all kinds disembarked from the vessels referred to in Article 190. 
He was quite prepared to accept a formula which would give the result he 
was seeking in any way whatever, but how could they prove to public opinion 
or a parliament that while they left Germany armed cruisers, they allowed 
her to surrender disarmed boats? He thought it rather dangerous to count 
on verbal communications and German good will in order to attain their 
object. He was afraid Germany would not lose such a good opportunity to 
be unpleasant. He must, moreover, point out that in reality the cruisers 
concerned had not been disarmed. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered that all this should have been thought of 
when the Protocol was drafted. 



M. DE Martino thought it would be best if the naval experts and the 
drafting committee examined the question together once more. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said they were faced by a purely legal problem, that of 
the interpretation of the Treaty. Discussion at that meeting had produced 
no fresh arguments ; he was afraid the fresh examination by the legal experts 
would lead to no better results. 

M. Fromageot said they would be pleased to reconsider the question, 
but was afraid they could reach no other solution. 

Sir Eyre Crowe returned to his original suggestion. Could not M. Dutasta 
discuss the matter with Baron von Lersner since it was of no importance 
to the German Government, as the material would not be left to it in any 
case? 

M. Leygues thought such action would have serious drawbacks; what 
would be their position if the Germans refused their request, even un- 
officially? 

Sir Eyre Crowe said the same question might be raised with regard to 
the Protocol. They did not pledge themselves to anything. It was merely a 
matter of an inquiry. 

M. Gambon asked whether the Minister of Marine agreed that the Germans 
should be asked this question by M. Dutasta. 

M. Leygues said he did not agree, and asked again what their position 
would be in the event of a German refusal. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that if they insisted on settling the question they 
must then alter the protocol. 

M. Gambon said he was struck by M. Leygues’ argument. He was indeed 
afraid that unless M. Dutasta was successful, they would be in a worse posi- 
tion. They had the choice of two solutions ; either a fresh examination of the 
question by the legal experts, or a conversation between M. Dutasta and 
Baron von Lersner. 

M. DE Martino thought a conference between the naval and legal experts 
might be very helpful : hitherto they had deliberated separately. 

M. Matsui agreed with this opinion. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was not opposed to referring the matter to the legal 
experts. 

It was decided that the Drafting Committee and the naval experts should 
examine together the conditions of surrender of German warships destined 
for dehYery to the Allies. 

5. An aide-memoire from the Swiss Legation in France was laid before the 
Council, to which was annexed the Federal Decree of 
Accession oj Switzer- November 21, 1919, concerning the accession of Switzer- 
j^ations League or Nations, (Annex [Appendix] D) 

together with a note from the Drafting Committee, con- 
cerning the aide-memoire. (Annex [Appendix] E.) 

M. Fromageot read and commented on the note of the Drafting Com- 
mittee. 



M. DE Martino asked whether the Swiss aide-memoire had been trans- 
mitted to the French Government or to the Peace Conference. 

M. Fromageot replied that it had been transmitted to the French Govern- 
ment. 

M. Gambon asked whether there was any need to answer it. 

M. Fromageot thought there were drawbacks to leaving the Swiss argu- 
ments unanswered. 

M. Gambon thought it better that the reply should be drafted and sent on 
behalf of the Conference. He proposed that the Drafting Committee should 
submit a draft to them. 

It was decided to accept the principles developed in the Drafting Com- 
mittee’s note with regard to the Swiss aide-memoire concerning the 
accession of Switzerland to the League of Nations. 

It was also decided to instruct the Drafting Committee to prepare a 
draft reply to that aide-memoire. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


Appendix D to No. 46 
Document i 

[Transladon] 

Swiss Legation in France. 

Although the deposit of ratifications of the Peace Treaty of June 28, 1919, has 
not yet taken place and, consequently, the Swiss Federal Council has not been 
officially invited to declare that Switzerland will accede to the League of Nations, 
in conformity with the terms of Article I of the Covenant of April 28, 1919, the 
Swiss Federal Council has the honour to inform the Govei-nment of the French 
Republic that the Swiss Federal Assembly decided, on November 2i, 1919, in 
favour of Switzerland’s entry in the League of Nations, text of which decision is 
annexed hereto.^ 

The Federal Council will make a formal declaration of the accession of Switzer- 
land, to the Secretariat General of the League, at the proper time. However, in 
compliance with a desire expressed by the Commission of the Swiss National 
Council, the Federal Council begs to indicate at this time that, in its opinion, the 
vote of the people and the Swiss cantons on the Federal Bill of November 21, which 
will be promulgated as soon as circumstances permit, should not, necessarily, have 
to be operated within the time stipulated in Article I of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. It would be absolutely contrary to the constitutional customs of 
Switzerland to submit a proposed bill to the people before its juridical bases had 
been established, as the realization of the League of Nations is dependent on the 
accession of all the States to whom the Covenant accords, in relation to their 
special political importance, permanent representation on the Council of the 
League. 

The Federal Council is convinced that a notification of the decision of the Swiss 
Federal Assembly, made within two months after the entry into force of the Peace 

^ Document 2 below. 



Treaty, will assure Switzerland, without anticipating the decision of the people 
and of the cantons, all the rights due [to] a State invited to accede to the League 
of Nations in the capacity of original member. Switzerland is the only country in 
which the principle of popular vote in the question of accession to the League ol 
Nations is a constitutional necessity, but as this principle is in entire conformity 
with the conception of the international regime which is the object ol the League 
of Nations, the Federal Council is firmly convinced that Switzerland will not be 
placed at a disadvantage by reason of the democratic character of her constitu- 
tional law. 


Document 2 

\Translation\ 

The Federal Assembly of the Swiss Gonfederatiouj 

After having taken note of a message from the Federal Council, dated August 4, 
igiQ’- 

Whereas the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, recognized in particular by 
the Act of November 20, 1815, is considered, according to Article 435 of the Peace 
Treaty concluded on June 28, 1919, between the Allied and Associated Powers and 
Germany, as an International agreement for the maintenance of peace; and 
whereas the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, according to Article 2 1 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, maybe considered as inconsistent with none of 
the provisions of the said Covenant; 

Hoping that the present League of Nations will extend, in the near future, so as 
to become universal, 

decrees that; 

I. Switzerland adheres to the Covenant of the League of Nations agreed upon 
on April 28, igig, by the Peace Conference, assembled in Paris. 

The provisions of the Federal Constitution concerning the promulgation of the 
Federal laws shall apply to the ratification of the amendments made in the said 
Covenant, and to the approval of all conventions pertaining to the League of 
Nations. 

The decisions relative to the violation of the Covenant or exclusion from the 
League of Nations, shall be submitted to a plebiscite. 

Article 121 of the Federal Constitution, concerning popular expression, is also 
applicable to the decisions relative to a violation of the Covenant or to exclusion 
from the League.’ 

II. The present Federal decision shall be submitted to the vote of the people, 
as soon as the five Great Powers shall have adhered to the Covenant, 

III. The Federal Council is charged with the execution of the present decision, 

z A more exact English translation of the two preceding paragraphs, as supplied by the 
Swiss Government, is as follows : 

‘The decisions concerning denunciation of the Covenant or concerning withdrawal from 
the League of Nations must be submitted to the vote of the people and cantons. 

■ ‘Article 12 1 of the Federal Constitution, concerning popular initiative, is also applicable 
to the decisions relative to the denunciation of the Covenant, and to withdrawal from the 
League of Nations.’ 
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J^oie relative to the Swiss Note of December 18, igig, concerning the Adherence 
of Switzerland to the League of Nations 

1 . It is evident that the Swiss Note does not authorize Switzerland’s adherence 
to the League of Nations, as is, moreover, recognized by Switzerland herself, as 
she referred to an ulterior formal declaration. 

2. According to Article i of the Covenant, the declaration of adherence must 
be made without reservations. Consequently, Switzerland cannot, expressly or 
implicitly, subordinate her adherence to a referendum, which she contends is 
compulsory by her constitutional law. Questions of Swiss Constitutional law, such 
as the necessity of a referendum, concern Switzerland only and are not of interest 
to the other Powers. 

3. It can be sustained that the date for the commencement of the two month 
period, allowed the Powers in which to make their declaration, is not necessarily 
connected with the ratification of the German Treaty, since the Covenant, of 
which the Powers can take advantage, is also incorporated in the Austrian and 
Bulgarian treaties, and that the entry into foree of those two Treaties will doubtless 
be subsequent to that of the German Treaty. It is known that China, which is 
neither among the signatory Powers of the German Treaty nor the invited Powers, 
is, nevertheless, a signatory of the Covenant, by the fact that she has signed the 
Austrian Treaty. 

In the event that Switzerland would allow the two months following the entry 
into force of the German Treaty to lapse, she could still demand the delay pro- 
vided for by the Covenant in the Austrian or Bulgarian Treaties, and adherence 
to this Covenant within the period of two months which will follow the entry into 
force of these Treaties, 

If the non-adherence of Switzerland at the time of the entry into force of the 
German Treaty cannot prevent the constitution of the League of Nations and the 
commencement of its functions, it can, on the other hand, seriously interfere with 
the establishment of the League at Geneva. 

4. The Swiss Note quotes April 28, 1919, as the date upon which the Covenant 
was adopted. 

It should be noted that the only official text is that which was signed, that is to 
say the text of the Treaties, and first of all, that of the German Treaty of June 28, 

1919- 

5. The theses of the Swiss Note, according to which the realization of the League 
of Nations is dependent on the ratification of the five Principal Powers, cannot be 
accepted. 

On this point, it is clearly stipulated in the final clauses of the Treaty, and is, 
further, agreed at this time that the Treaty, in all its parts, inclusive of Part I 
(Covenant of the League of Nations) will enter into force for all the Powers which 
will have ratified at that time, upon ratification by three of the Principal Powers 
and Germany. 

6. The decision of the Federal Council, [? text] of which was annexed to the Note 
from the Swiss Government, contains various considerations in its preamble con- 
cerning the relation between the adherence of the Helvetic Confederation to the 
League of Nations and the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, as well as between 
Articles 21 and 435 of the Treaty. 
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Regarding this question, whicli was the object of certain developments in the 
Message of the Supreme Council® of August 4, 1919, it would be advisable to not 
appear to silently acquiesce purely and simply in the views of the Federal Council, 
but to hold the entire question for examination and whatever solution it may be 
deemed proper to adopt. 

® This should apparently read; Federal Council. 


No. 47 

H. D. 118.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. Pichon’s Room at the Quai d’Orsay, Monday, 
December 2g, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.'. Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France: M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: Great Britain: Captain Lothian Small. France: M. 

de Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Gapt. Fuller, R.N., Cdt. [ric] Macnamara, R.N., 
Mr. Malkin. 

France: M. Leygues, M. Loucheur, Marshal Foch, Gen. Weygand, Adi. 

Le Vavasseur, M. Laroche, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: Gen. Cavallero, G. Adi. Grassi, M. Dell’Abbadessa, M. Pilotti. 
Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka, Cdt. Osumi. 

i. M. Dutasta said that in accordance with the Council’s instructions he 
had had a conversation on Saturday' evening with 
Conversation between M. Lerstier. He had taken great pain not to commit 

^rsmonthe^iibjtct of Council in anything whatever and to give to his 
the Protocol conversation a purely unofficial and personal character. 

M. von Lersner after hearing his exposition had told him 
that without committing his Government he was himself of opinion that an 
immediate agreement was possible upon the basis outlined. He had also 
said that he would telegraph to Berlin immediately, and that he would visit 
him that evening. It was probable therefore that they would know imme- 
diately exactly where they stood. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked what exactly were the suggestions made by 
M. Dutasta to which M. von Lersner had agreed. 

M. Dutasta answered that he had said the Conference was ready to con- 
firm in writing the declarations made verbally to the Head of the German 
Delegation in the course of the previous conversation; that he had added 

' December 27, 1919. 
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that the Allies would be satisfied provisionally with the 192,000 tons offered 
by the Germans allowing them the additional time required for handing over 
the remainder of the material. In that way they were answering the objection 
raised by the Germans to the effect that the immediate handing over of all 
the material claimed would imperil their economic existence. As he had 
said, M. von Lersner had shown himself satisfied on the whole with those 
proposals. The only objection M. von Lersner had made, one which, in his 
opinion, might easily be taken into consideration, was that the date of signing 
the Protocol ought to coincide with that of the coming into force of the Treaty. 
The Germans seemed to attach great importance to the point since that 
affected intimately the burning question of prisoners of war. He had con- 
sidered that he might tell von Lersner that he did not anticipate any diffi- 
culty on that subject. 

He had further drawn M. von Lersner’s attention to the fact that the 
negotiations which were proceeding might be disturbed if the German 
Government were to send the Council a note refusing to sign the Protocol as 
it stood. M. von Lersner had answered that he did not know whether a note 
to that effect were not already on the way; if it were so it was probable that 
the German Press would publish it, but in any case he would not submit such 
a note to the President of the Conference, and he hoped that no notice would 
be taken of anything that might appear in the German Press. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that M. Dutasta’s report was on the whole satis- 
factory. Concerning the question of sending naval experts to Germany, he 
had, at M. Clemenceau’s request, telegraphed to London. He had received 
a telegram from the British Admiralty, saying that the experts who had been 
appointed would not be ready to start before the following day. 

M. DE Martino thought that there need be no difficulty in granting the 
German request to have the date of signing the Protocol coincide with that 
of the coming into force of the Treaty. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they need only fix the date in such a way as to 
render possible the military arrangements required by the occupation of the 
plebiscite areas. 

General Weygand added that certain political questions which were then 
being discussed by General Le Rond and the German experts, relating to the 
conditions under which the transfer of authority would take place in the 
plebiscite zone, must be taken into consideration. 

M. DE Martino considered that it would be well to advise those com- 
missions to conclude their work as quickly as possible. 

General Weygand explained that the negotiations were commencing 
that very day. 

M. Gambon thought if M. Dutasta’s impressions were correct they might 
well expect the signing of the Protocol by the Germans within four or five days. 

General Weygand was afraid that the negotiations between General 
Le Rond and the German experts were perhaps already finished [jic] . The 
General Staff of the Army itself required four or five days to prepare the 
transportation of troops. On the other hand, as he had already indicated to 
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the Council llicro was something to be said, if a sort of hiatus between the 
cU'pai'Lure of the French and the Italian troops on the one hand and of the 
British troops on the other were to be avoided, for postponing the transport 
until about the 12th or igtli January. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered it unnecessary to start the transportation of 
troops on the very day of the Treaty’s coming into force; there was, of course, 
a decision of the Supreme Council to that effect, but it was for the Council 
itself to modify the decision if it thought it necessary. 

General Weygand pointed out that there was nothing to prevent them 
really from delaying the transport until perhaps 10 days after the Treaty’s 
coming into force. If that were to take place on the 3rd January, for instance, 
the troops might start moving on the 13th. 

Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the General’s proposal was the best pro- 
cedure to adopt. 

M. DutastA explained further that M. von Lersner had anticipated no 
objections on Germany’s part to the handing over of the five light cruisers. 

2. M. DE Martino asked if he might draw the Council’s attention for a 
moment to a question that did not appear on the agenda. The 
^Kla^mfitrt Delegation had just received from Klagenfurt com- 

munications of very disquieting nature. The inhabitants were 
dreading a coup de main by the Jugo-Slavs in that zone; [? a] certain number 
of them had even asked that a part of the Italian detachments in the neigh- 
bourhood might be dispatched to Klagenfurt. It was certain that the de- 
cisions of the Conference ought to be respected and that a military operation 
by the Jugo-Slavs would take away all value from the proposed plebiscite. 
Steps ought obviously to be taken at once, therefore, if the Council did not 
wish to find itself confronted with a fait accompli. He would add that they 
had an Italian officer on the spot who confirmed those local reports of which 
he had just spoken. 

Sir Eyre Growe added that the other allied governments also had officers 
on the spot. 

M. Cambon said that before taking any decision whatsoever it would be 
necessary to have fuller information. They had to deal with a nervous and 
divided population and it was very probable that while certain of the in- 
habitants complained to the Italian authorities about the activities of the 
Jugo-Slavs, others were addressing to Belgrade complaints of the exactly 
opposite nature. 

M. DE Martino asked how they were to set about making the proposed 
inquiries and suggested that the President of the Conference might address 
the Austrian or the Jugo-Slav Government, 

M. Gambon suggested that it would be much better to ask first of all the 
allied officers who were on the spot their opinion on the situation. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that certain difficulties had already occurred 
owing to the fact that the officers whom the Allies had there seemed to con- 
sider themselves as forming an Interallied Commission; that was not at all 
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the cahe. They had been sent at a moment when an armistice between the 
Serbs and the Garinthians had to be negotiated ; it was important not to allow 
those officers to retain the impression that they constituted a commission 
invested with powers by the Supreme Council. 

M. Gambon suggested that in order to obviate the difficulty pointed out 
by Sir Eyre Growe, it might be sufficient that each Government consult 
individually the officer it had on the spot. 

M. DE Martino insisted that the Council ought not to forget how urgent 
the question was and that unless they acted quickly they ran the risk of find- 
ing themselves in the presence of a/ait accompli. 

M. Gambon suggested that it was very important that in their fear of 
finding themselves before fait accompli, they should not act in the very way 
in which to create one. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether they might not very well address them- 
selves directly to M. Troumbitch and ask him frankly what truth there was 
in the reports. It was certain that the Serbs had no right whatever to go to 
Klagenfurtj but he felt that he must say frankly that he did not give implicit 
faith to the reports that seemed so to disquiet their Italian colleague. 

M. DE Martino said that further the Serbs were making restrictions upon 
traffic which could not be prolonged indefinitely. 

Sir Eyre Growe said that all the interested parties stopped traffic in turn. 
Similar complaints were raised against the Italians. 

M. DE Martino could not believe that report was accurate. It was the 
Italians who were victims in the situation. 

It was decided : 

L. that the Allied and Associated Governments address separately their 
officers on the spot a request for information about the situation in 
the Klagenfurt Basin, and especially about the possibility of a coup 
de main by the Jugo-Slavs. 

2 . that an inquiry be addressed to M. Troumbitch asking him for an 
explanation of the situation at Klagenfurt and of certain reports 
alleging that the Jugo-Slav Government intended, contrary to the 
decisions of the Conference, to send troops to Klagenfurt. 

3. M. Loucheur explained that para, s of appendix 4 of part 8 of the 
Treaty dealing with reparations distinguished between 
The time period provided kinds of substitutes for the materials destroyed or 

4 of Part ]3y Germans, the one by equivalents — 

Veisailles ‘ ° Para. 2(a) — and the other by direct supply — Para. 2(b). 

In para. 3 it was provided that the lists dealing with the 
articles mentioned in para. Q(a) were to be supplied within the 60 days 
following the coming into force of the Treaty. So far there was no difficulty, 
but the lists dealing with Articles mentioned in Para. 2'(b) were there re- 
quired to be supplied to the Reparation Commission by the Allied and 
Associated Powers on the 31st December 1919 at the latest. At the same time 
when that had been drafted, it had been considered that the Treaty would 
be in force at the latest in the month of August, and that the Reparation 
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Commission would have had several months before it to procure those lists. 
It was obvious that'in the existing state of things the lists could not be supplied 
at the time indicated as the Treaty was not yet in force and the Reparation 
Commission was not yet functioning. A modification was therefore neces- 
sary: but no arrangement to that effect was necessary perhaps with Germany, 
since it was stated in the paragraph concerned that the lists had to be supplied 
to the Reparation Commission. Germany might claim, it was true, that if 
those lists did not arrive to the Reparation Commission until a date later 
than the 31st December 1919, its own situation was modified adversely. 
Personally he considered that the Reparation Commission need not consult 
Germany at all in order to extend the period provided for in para. 3, and 
that the question was entirely a matter for the Allied Powers. They might 
however, take advantage of the negotiations actually going on with the 
Germans regarding the signing of the Protocol to ask from them a decla- 
ration that they would not raise objection to the change from the period 
provided for in para. 3. That way of looking at it had the advantage of 
cutting short all later discussion. They had then alternative solutions: it 
was for the Council to decide between them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that they might combine the two solutions. 
On the one hand they might themselves decide to prolong the period ex- 
piring on the 31st December and, on the other, communicate that decision to 
M. von Lersner. He thought they need not anticipate difficulty on that point. 

M. DE Martino pointed out the Treaty of St. Germain contained the 
stipulation identical with that of which M. Loucheur had just spoken. The 
last date — 31st December 1919 — appeared there also. It would be necessary 
therefore to extend to the Treaty of St. Germain the same resolution that 
they were going to introduce in the Treaty of Versailles. 

It was decided: 

(1) that the final dale — 31st December, 1919 — provided for in line 2, para. 

3 of Appendix IV of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles for the 
Allied and Associated Powers to deposit with the Reparation Com- 
mission the lists dealing with the articles mentioned in para. 2 (b) of 
the aforesaid Appendix shall not in law prevent the Allied and 
Associated Powers from presenting those lists at a later date. 

(2) that a communication shall be made to M. von Lersner to inform him 

of the decision taken by the Council. 

(3) that the decision appearing in the 1st paragraph of the present resolu- 

tion shall apply equally to the final date — 31st December, 1919 — 
provided for in section 2 of para. 3, Appendix IV, of Part VIII of 
the Treaty of St. Germain. 

(4) That a communication shall be made to the Austrian Delegation 

informing it of this decision taken by the Council (para. 3 of the 
present resolution). 

(Mr. Wallace will refer this resolution to Washington for the instruc- 
tions of his Government.) 

4. M. Laroche said that they had just received a telegram addressed to 
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M. Glcmenceau from their Ambassador ■ at Washington from which it 
Convocation of the Just appeared that the President of the U.S.A. was ready to 
meeting of the Council of convoke the Council of the League of Nations on the first 
the League of Nations qj. second day after that of the coming into force of the 
Treaty. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that it had also been decided that preparatory 
measures should be talcen by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
acquaint the Governments concerned unofficially of the date arranged for 
the first convocation of the Council of the League of Nations in order that no 
delay should occur. 

M. DE Martino thought that they must also come to an understanding as 
to the agenda. Certain questions were of supreme interest for Italy, that 
especially of reciprocal emigration in the Balkan Peninsula. It would be well 
that that question be placed on the agenda as the Council of the League of 
Nations had to nominate a commission for dealing with the application of the 
convention arrived at upon that subject. 

Sir Eyre Crowe recalled that the agenda of the first meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations included only two questions, that of the Sarre and 
that of the confirmation of Powers of the existing secretariat of the League of 
Nations. He would also remind the Council that his Government had agreed 
upon the first meeting being held in Paris on the explicit condition that the 
agenda be limited to those questions.^ 

Mr. Wallace asked whether the Council wished that President Wilson 
fix the meeting for the day after that of the coming into force of the Treaty 
or for the day following that. He would like to be able to give Washington 
a definite indication on that point, 

M. Gambon thought it would be necessary to examine that question anew 
in the presence of M, Clemenceau. 

M. DE Martino suggested that it would be well for them to ask whether 
it was really necessary to limit the agenda of the first meeting so strictly. 

M. Mantoux explained that the Secretariat of the League of Nations had 
examined the question of the time of its convocation. If the existing agenda 
were maintained there would be no objection to the first meeting being held 
on the first or second day after the Treaty’s coming into force. But if the 
agenda were to be extended, it would become necessary to consider a more 
distant date. 

M. Laroche explained that in submitting M. Jusserand’s telegram to the 
Council, they had not intended to open a debate the more especially as 
M. Clemenceau did not yet know of the telegram. 

M. Cambon believed that it would indeed be necessary to resume the 
discussion of that question at a later date — (further discussion was, therefore, 
postponed) . 

5. M. Fromageot explained the conditions under which this question had 
been referred for examination to the Drafting Committee and the Naval 

“ Cf. No. 3, minute 6, and No. 14, minute 2. 
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experts, and he commented upon (he Drafting Commit tec’s note whic h 
Conditiom of stirieiidei of appears as Appendix A, 

the ships demanded from M. Leygues read a note drafted by the Naval Experts 

Germany of the French Delegation. (Appendix B.) 

He added that he did not wish to insist upon the arguments he had already 
presented on this question, but the affair had been examined in all its details 
and might be considered as fully elucidated. He would however remark that 
in Article 185 of the Treaty of Versailles there was no question of the de- 
struction of the material of the vessels which were to be handed over. It was 
wrong in that connection to invoke Article 192 as the protocol referred exclu- 
sively to Article 185 and to that alone. He had not any intention to read into 
the text of the Treaty a sense contrary to what it really signified. He adhered 
strictly to the letter of Article 185 in which there was no mention of destruc- 
tion. If Article 1 92 could be quoted against his reading, it ought to have been 
mentioned in the protocol. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that this was the third time the same question had 
come before the Council. Always the same arguments were invoked and the 
same conclusions drawn. He had found nothing really new in M. Froma- 
geot’s exposition and in the remarks of M. Leygues. He himself adhered to 
his opinion namely that the text of the Treaty was explicit. The Council 
was committed to the texts that it had signed. It was easy to see that the 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee himself believed that the meaning of 
the Treaty was unambiguous. He believed that every impartial reader of the 
Treaty must conclude that they were obliged to carry out destruction of the 
material of the ships alluded to in the Treaty. He had no doubt that by 
recourse to subtle and ingenious argument they could manage to read into 
the texts under discussion a sense contrary to that they signified. His naval 
and legal experts, thought, as he did himself, that there could be no possible 
doubt about the interpretation of the Articles in question. They were bound 
by Article 192. It was perfectly true, as the Minister of Marine had said, 
that the protocol referred explicitly only to Article 185. That Article did not 
speak of the destruction of material, but it did say clearly that the ships must 
be handed over disarmed. Now M. Leygues was asking precisely that their 
armament be left on them, a demand which was exactly contrary to the text 
of Article 185. 

He considered that a very clear distinclaon had to be made between the 
ships, the surrender of which was required under the Treaty and those alluded 
to in the Protocol. The fate of the former could be altered only by a modi- 
fication made in the Treaty which would require not only the approval of 
all the Allied Powers but also, as he believed, Germany’s. The first time that 
that question had been raised, it had been decided on M. Glemenceau’s 
suggestion that they must adhere strictly to the Treaty. He himself saw that 
the gravest inconvenience must result from any change from that point of 
view. So far as concerned the ships whose surrender was required by the 
Protocol, the question presented itself differently. He thought that it would 
be comparatively easy to obtain the German Delegation’s approval upon 
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that point. For indeed, their demand was reasonable, it imposed no new 
burden on the Germans, and it was easy to combine that demand with the 
concessions which on the other points raised in the protocol they had already 
decided to make to the Germans. Under the circumstances, he thought that 
they need not expect to meet great difficulties from the Germans. If, never- 
theless, difficulties did occur, they had still another card to play. The Ger- 
mans had some time before asked permission to retain, in addition to the 
number of sailors provided for in the Treaty, supplementary crews to man 
their service of minesweepers. The Council had decided to accede to that 
request without, however, having acquainted the Germans.^ The moment 
seemed to him therefore to have arrived for availing themselves of that con- 
cession. If the Germans were to create difficulty on the question of the 
armament of the cruisers, they could tell them that they refused their demand 
for additional crews for mine-sweepers. It was greatly to the interest of the 
Germans that their own request be granted, and they had, on the other hand, 
no interest whatever in refusing the Allied request. He thought that in those 
circumstances, there was no doubt about the reply they would make. By 
addressing the Germans frankly they would be following a straight and 
honest path and he did not doubt that that would lead them to the goal they 
had in view. 

M. DE Martino said that in agreement with the opinion of Admiral 
Grass! he supported the views expounded by M. Leygues. 

M. Matsui recognized the inconvenience to France and Italy of having 
the German vessels handed over stripped of their munitions and armament. 
Nevertheless, after having himself personally examined the question, he 
found it difficult to adopt the legal interpretation proposed by M. Leygues, 
and he thought with Sir Eyre Crowe that they were bound by the text of the 
Treaty, which seemed explicit. 

M. Gambon believed that the proposition formulated by Sir Eyre Crowe 
offered many advantages and that upon it they could arrive at general agree- 
ment. He would ask M. Leygues if he would consent to fall into agreement 
with that. 

M. Leygues could not help still thinking that the point of view which he 
had explained was in agreement with legal truth, but he did not wish to 
prolong the discussion indefinitely, and was quite ready to support the British 
proposal if that were certain to be the practical means of reaching the desired 
end. He continued to believe, however, that very possibly the German reply 
would be a refusal; what he was anxious for was to obtain guarantees that the 
negotiations would succeed. 

M. Gambon suggested that if they proposed to make concessions to the 
Germans in exchange for the one they had asked, there was a great chance of 
succeeding. It was the old method of ‘do ut des’ which was the A.B.G. of 
diplomacy. They might well, while reserving the question of principle, get 
the Secretary General to make an unofficial advance to the Germans in the 
manner suggested by Sir Eyre Crowe. 

3 See No. 35, note i. 



Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that it would be all the easier for the Secretary 
General of the Conference to broach the question with M. von Lersner in 
that the latter had said that Germany would probably make no difficulty 
about the surrender of the five light cruisers demanded by the protocol. 

M. Leygues said that he supported Sir Eyre Crowe’s proposal if it were 
understood that the question of principle regarding the interpretation of 
Articles 185 and igg of the Treaty of Versailles remained intact and was not 
decided in one sense or another by the Supreme Council. It might be raised 
again in the event of the unofficial pourparlers with the Germans not arriving 
at a solution satisfactory to the French and Italian natives [navies]. 

It was decided: 

1. That, without prejudice to the general question of the interpretation of 

Article 185 and 192 of the Treaty of Versailles, M. Dulasta should 
negotiate unofficially with M. von Lersner with a view to obtaining 
agreement that the five light cruisers to be surrendered under the 
protocol should be handed over with their munitions and armament 
complete. 

2. That M. Dutasta be authorized, should he consider it absolutely 

necessary, to let von Lersner know that if that request were admitted 
by the German Government, the Allied and Associated Powers were 
disposed in exchange to authorize Germany to retain in addition to 
the total number of seamen provided for by the Treaty, a certain 
number of crews for her mine-sweeper service. 

3. That in the event of the pourparlers undertaken by M. Dutasta not 

arriving at a satisfactory result, the whole question would come 
before the Council again. 

4. That the present resolution annul the resolutions upon the same subject 

agreed upon at the meetings of the 18th and 20th December."^ 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for the instruc- 
tions of his Government.) 

6. The Council had before it a Note by Marshal Foch dated 25th December 
(Appendix C). 

The proposed Mission MARSHAL FocH told the Council that General Niessel, 
^Reval‘^‘^ Council to the Baltic Provinces 

to ensure the evacuation of those provinces by the 
German troops, had step by step fulfilled his Mission. Meanwhile the fate of 
the army of General Yudenitch who had been thrown back upon the Estho- 
nian territory was becoming tragic on account of the difficulties which had 
cropped up between General Yudenitch and the Esthonian Government. 
In a note of the 28th November, * he had asked the Supreme Council whether 
it were not expedient to adopt in Esthonia a policy analogous to that which 
had produced such excellent results in Courland. It was a matter of re- 
establishing good relations between the Esthonians and Yudenitch’s troops 
in order to set up in those regions which were most particularly threatened 
+ See No. 42, minute 6, and No. 43, minute 3. 

5 See No. 33, minute 3 and appendix E. 
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by the stress of revolution, a barrier against the Bolshevist forces. On the 
1st December the Council had replied to his communication that the Mission 
entrusted to General Niessel was purely military and that there could, there- 
fore, be no question of giving it a political nature.® 

Since the date of that reply of the Supreme Council the question of Goui- 
land had been settled to their entire satisfaction. He had proposed anew in 
a Note of 14 th December'* that General Niessel should be sent to Reval to try 
and establish an understanding between the Esthonian Government and 
General Yudenitch. The question was all the more pressing since the army 
of Yudenitch was daily going more and more quickly to pieces. The moment 
for action seemed favourable seeing that the negotiations between the 
Esthonian Government and the Soviets had just been broken oflf as a result of 
the extravagant claims of the Bolsheviks.’ The hour seemed to have come 
for taking steps if the Council were to remain faithful to the policy it [? that] 
had been already formulated, that, namely, which consisted in establishing in 
the Baltic Provinces a barrier against the Bolsheviks. In order to realize that 
policy, it was important to constitute a group in which the Lithuanians and 
the Letts would take part, as well as the Esthonians whose situation was more 
particularly threatened. General Niessel, having completed his mission, was 
on his way back. He had telegraphed to the General to await new instruc- 
tions at Berlin; it appeared to him that General Niessel was indicated as the 
agent of the policy he had just defined. In his opinion it was essential to send 
to the spot representatives of the powers who could arrest the steady decom- 
position of the Yudenitch Army and make some use of the debris. It was 
urgent to come to a decision on the matter because of the disquieting situa- 
tion in Esthonia, and also in order to take advantage of General Niessel’s 
stay in Berlin, as he could easily be sent from Germany into Esthonia. 

Mr. Wallace said that he would transmit Marshal Foch’s proposals to his 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that on that question he did not have full powers 
and must ask for instructions from his Government. The Russian question 
was indeed a very delicate one. 

M. DE Martino stated that he also would consult his Government. 

M. Matsui said that he would do likewise. 

M. Gambon said that he would do likewise. 

M. Gambon summed up saying that Marshal Foch had rightly shown how 
urgent it was to come to a decision. He hoped that the Governments con- 
sulted would let their answers be known by telegram and as soon as possible. 

Marshal Foch said that if they were not empowered to take active steps 
at once in Esthonia, it was nevertheless necessary to have on the spot an 
intelligence agent, and General Niessel was obviously fitted to fulfil that role. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that he could not agree to the proposal even 
in that form without first having instructions. They had, for that matter, 
British agents in Esthonia. 

* See No. 4a, appendix A. 

1 For these negotiations cf. Vol. Ill of this series. 
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M. Gambon insisted that under those circumstances the answers of the 
several Governments ought to be obtained quickly. 

Marshal Fqgh said that he intended telegraphing to General Nicssel to 
return to Paris, wh[?ere] he could be sent into the Baltic Provinces if the 
Council were to decide later that that were necessary. He felt that he ought 
to draw the Council’s attention to the particularly happy way that General 
Niessel had acquitted himself in the Mission it had entrusted to him. He 
thought that the Conference might like to express to him its satisfaction. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said he wished to support what the Marshal had just 
said; he did it all the more gladly since the task entrusted to General Niessel 
had been particularly delicate and since many of them at the moment of the 
General’s departure had believed his Mission doomed to failure. 

M. DE Martino associated himself heartily with the words of Marshal Foch 
and Sir Eyre Crowe. 

It was decided : 

To entrust the Secretary General of the Conference to communicate 
[sic] to General Niessel the following resolution of the Supreme Council: 

‘The Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers expresses to 
General Niessel its complete satisfaction with the remarkable way in 
which he acquitted himself in the particularly difficult and delicate Mission 
which was entrusted to him in the Baltic Provinces as well as with the 
entirely successful results which he obtained.’ 


Diplomatic Agents in 
Neutral Countries 


7. M. Fromageot commented upon a Note of the Drafting Committee on 
that question (Appendix D). 

The rank of German Cambon Stated that as concerned the question 

raised by the special situation of the German Minister 
at Caracas, he thought that they would all agree in con- 
sidering that that diplomat ought not to be recognized by their diplomatic 
agents until he had offered new letters of credence. It would be well to ask 
the Allied representatives to take the matter up with the Government of 
Venezuela. They could telegraph to their representatives asking them to 
take united action with the Government of Caracas. 

M. Laroche suggested that they should send a telegram saying that the 
Supreme Council had examined the question raised by the irregular situation 
of the German Minister at Caracas and instructing their representatives to 
abstain, so long as that situation remained unchanged, from taking part in 
any meeting of the diplomatic corps at which the German Minister was 
present. Other Delegations ought to ensure that similar instructions be sent 
to Caracas at the earliest possible moment. There was no time to lose; it was 
already the 29th December, and it was desirable that those instructions arrive 
before the diplomatic reception on the ist January. 

M. Cambon said that upon the second point which the Drafting Committee 
had examined he agreed entirely with the opinion that it had expressed. 
However disagreeable it might be for them to see a German representative 
occupy the rank of Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, they could not well go 
against the rule established by international custom. 
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M. »E Martino said that that was also his opinion. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that he too was in agreement with the President. 

It was decided: 

1 . That each Delegation ask its Government to send instructious to 

its representative at Caracas instructing him to point out to the 
Venezuelan Government the irregular situation of the German Minis- 
ter at Caracas, inasmuch as his letters of credence were granted by 
the old Imperial Government, and instructing the representatives to 
abstain, so long as the German Minister had not received new and 
regular letters of credence, from taking part in any meeting of the 
Diplomatic Corps at which the German Minister was present. 

2 . To raise no objection to the rank already reached hy German Diplomatic 

Agents in neutral countries. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the above resolution [to] Washington for in- 
structions of his Government. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Appendix A to No. 47 

Note from the Drafting Committee relative to the conditions covering the delivery of 

German ships 

the AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

esii bulletin no. 68 

December 31 , igig. 

It is evident primarily that Germany, aside from the material left to her, must 
deliver all material whether it belongs or not to the cruisers to be handed over; that 
is, whether it belongs to cruisers to be delivered in execution of the Treaty as [? or] 
those to be delivered in execution of the Protocol. 

The question arises as to whether, after the delivery of the material, Germany is 
justified in demanding its destruction. 

According to certain members of the Committee, any demands on the part of 
Germany would in this case be without foundation for the following reasons : 

1. In the first place, it may be argued that upon complete delivery of the 
material. Article 192 becomes annulled as far as Germany is concerned, and its 
destruction is a measure which concerns the Principal Powers exclusively and is 
no affair of Germany’s. On this basis, a German [? demand] would be inad- 
missible. 

2. Even admitting that Article 192 intended to establish Germany’s right to 
demand destruction, it could be held that Article 185, i — by stipulating that this 
or that ship is to be ‘delivered’, provides for the delivery of the ships and all their 
armament, that is, their material. Article 183 [«c], 2 — by stipulating that these 
ships are to be in a state of disarmament does not impose any restriction in the 
obligation to deliver but only indicates in what condition the ships should be 
delivered, and does not imply any reduction in the armament or material to be 
delivered. 

If it were otherwise, it would be difficult to see why, referring to the ships now 
interned in neutral ports. Article 184 should provide for their delivery inclusive of 
material, The solution to the question should be the same for both cases. Conse- 
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quenlly, the material referred to here, docs not come under the provision for de- 
struction as provided in Article 192, and any claims made by Germany under this 
head would be unjustified. 

Certain members of the Committee, on the contrary, believe that the texts of 
the Treaty and the Protocol (which refers to the Treaty) the arguments [.rz'c] above 
referred to would not be sufficiently strong to reply successfully to an objection on 
the part of Germany. On the other hand, concerning the five cruisers to be de- 
livered in execution of the Protocol, the difficulty could be solved by means of an 
interpretative note of the said Protocol. 

For the Drafting Committee. 

Henri Fromageot. 

December 27, 1919. 


Appendix B to No. 47 

J^oie as to the Material taken from German Warships 

PARIS, December sg, igig. 

It appears from the exchange of opinions which took place before the Council 
as well as from the Drafting Committee’s note of December 27th, that: 

(1) It is possible to consider as not being part of the material referred to in 
Article 192 of the Treaty, which was to be broken up, the material disembarked 
from ships the delivery of which is prescribed by the Treaty of Peace as well as by 
the Protocol of November ist. 

(2) This is possible without changing the texts and without asking the Germans, 
in advance, whether they consent to this material not being destroyed. 

(3) As any written or oral request on the part of the Allies would certainly meet 
with a refusal, on the part of the Germans, it is better to refrain from taking any 
steps in this direction. 

These considerations would allow each of the five Great Powers to bring to their 
ports the material and the munitions of the ships attributed to them. In view of 
the fact that the preceding propositions refer only to the light cruisers and de- 
stroyers which were not to be broken up, it is proposed that the resolutions of 
December i8th and 20th+ be modified as follows: 

‘The Interallied Naval Mission of Control will take the necessary measures 

to ensure that the material belonging to the light cruisers and destroyers which 

were not to be broken up, be delivered in full and not destroyed.’ 

Appendix G to No. 47 
( Translation) 

GENERAL ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 

Dec. 25, igig. 

Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies. 

General Staff, i Section. 

From: Marshal Foch, To: M. Clemenceau. 

After the interview I had with you on Dec. 24, I received a telegram informing 
me that General Niessel has probably left Riga on Dec. 22, for Berlin.® 

® The text of this telegram (not printed), dated from Stockholm on December 22, 1919, 
was annexed to the original of this appendix. 
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Consequently, I am sending to General Niessel in Berlin, a confirmation of the 
telegram which I sent him on the 23rd to Riga, to order him to limit his interven- 
tion concerning the reparations claimed from the German Government, by the 
Lithuanian and Lettish Governments. 

Moreover, I invite him to wait in Berlin, instead of in Riga, for any ulterior 
instructions which might eventually order him to Reval, in case the Supreme 
Council should deem it necessary to entrust him with negotiations with the Estho- 
nian Government, for the settlement of the question of the Youdenitch Army. 

Appendix D to No. 47 

Note from Drafting Committee to Supreme Council relative {tol German Diplomatic 
Representatives in Neutral Countries 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS, 
ESH BULLETIN NO. 50. 

December 34, igig. 

The Supreme Council decided, July 25, 1919, to invite Germany to ‘furnish new 
credentials to those of her diplomatic agents, accredited abroad by the former 
Imperial Government, at present in function’.® 

1. The Minister of France at Caracas advises that the German Minister to Vene- 
zuela is an agent accredited by the former Imperial Government (in whose favour 
he is continuing his propaganda) and he has never presented any credentials from 
the new German Government. 

Regarding this point, it is evident that the German Minister, representing a 
fallen sovereign, cannot legally be considered the German representative to 
Venezuela. An observation to the effect to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Venezuela would legally be justified. 

2. The question has arisen as to whether German diplomatic agents, accredited by 
the former Imperial Government but having presented credentials from the new 
government, can take advantage of the seniority acquired by means of their former 
credentials. This point is of interest in the recognition of the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. 

Hitherto, according to diplomatic rules and practices, new credentials, of the 
same rank, have been recognized as not modifying the seniority acquired by the 
priority of the first reception. 

The instructions of the Secretary of State of the United Slates of May 27, 1886 
(IV, Moore’s Digest, p. 734) are to this effect, and authors on the subject express 
the same opinion. 

After the Russian Revolution, new credentials were presented by the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris who still holds the rank acquired in seniority. 

The thesis that Germany of today is different from the former Russian Empire, 
would be dangerous, owing to the consequences that could be deducted [rzV] from it. 

Under those conditions, the Drafting Committee is unanimously of the opinion 
that a protest from the Allied and Associated Powers regarding the rank, acquired 
by seniority, of German diplomatic agents, in neutral capitals, would not be 
opportune. 

For the Drafting Committee 
Henri Fromageot. 

0 See Vol. I, No. 17, minute 17 and appendix M, 
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No. 48 


H. D. 1 19.] Notes of a Meetingof the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. PichorCs Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, Tuesday, 
December jo, iQiQ, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Hai'rison. 

British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France: M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. 

Arnavon, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: British Empire: Captain Lothian Small. France: M. 

Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

British Empire: Gapt. Fuller, R.N., Gdt. [ric] Macnamara, R.N., 
Mr. Malkin. 

France: M. Loucheur, M. Gambon, Marshal Foch, Gen. Weygand, 
Gen. Le Rond, M. Laroche, M. Serruys, M. Fromageot, Capt. Roper. 
Italy: Gen. Gavallero, G. Adi. Grassi, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 


Conversation of sQth 
December between 
M. Dutasta and M. von 
Lersner 


I . M. Dutasta told the Council that in company with M. Loucheur he had 
had a visit on the previous day from M. von Lersner, 
From statements made to him~by- the President of the 
German Delegation it appeared that tHe~’Germans were 
ready to sign the protocol as it stood; the signature 
would coincide with the exchange of ratifications. Those 
instruments once signed, the Supreme Council would submit to M. von 
Lersner a letter declaring the undertaking given by the German Delegation 
to surrender without delay 192,000 tons of docks, and agreeing, for the sur- 
render of the remainder, to a period of from two to three years, M. von 
Lersner had tried to bargain about the handing over the five cruisers re- 
quired by the protocol. Confronted by the categorical statements made by 
M. Loucheur and himself on the utter impossibility for the Allies of allowing 
any discussion of that subject, the President of the German Delegation had 
not insisted. He had, on the other hand, asked for certain precision[s] on the 
method of calculating the tonnage still to be surrendered. On that point, 
a certain ambiguity seemed to remain in his mind, and then M. Loucheur 
took part in the discussion in order to remove it. 

M. Loucheur explained that in M. von Lersner’s telegram to his Govern- 
ment, the text of which he had communicated to M. Dutasta and himself, 
he had said in effect that if it were shown that there actually existed at 
Hamburg and at Dantzig a deficit of 180,000 tons as compared with the 
figure appearing on the lists of the Allied experts, the Allied demands would 
be reduced by that amount of tonnage. Such a formula might well have been 
a source of misunderstanding. As a matter of fact, while it was possible that 
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Allied experts were mistaken to the extent of 130,000 tons, they had on the 
other hand established in conformity with the figures submitted by the 
German Delegates the existence of 80,000 tons about which, apart from those 
figures, they had been ignorant. He had thought it well, therefore, to make 
clear the position taken by the Allies; the demand for 400,000 tons by the 
Allies had been based upon an inventory established by them according to 
which Germany possessed on the ist November a total tonnage of x tons. 
Then German experts had furnished a statement which are [jzc] still to be 
verified and which represented a lower figure^ tons. From the 400,000 tons 
claimed by the Allies they would deduct the difference x—y or more exactly 
the difference really established cifter verification. 

M. Dutasta stated that as a result of their conversation they had drafted 
a letter which after the exchange of signatures would be addressed to the 
President of the German Delegation and of which he would of course have 
previous acquaintance. The draft was as follows. (M. Dutasta then read 
the draft letter which appears as Appendix A.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe saw some disadvantage in saying that there would be 
granted to the German Government for the surrender of the required tonnage 
a period of from two to three years : it would be better he thought to be a 
little more precise. 

M. Louoheur agreed and said that the text he proposed was as follows : 

There will be granted to the German Government for the delivery of 

the sum total tonnage a period not to exceed two years. 

Sir Eyre Crowe accepted that text and suggested that it would be well 
not to leave the task of determining the tonnage to be surrendered to the 
Reparation Commission alone; would it not be well to specify that the Naval 
experts should be heard? 

M. Louoheur thought indeed that the matter could be decided between 
these (and on the following day the Reparation Commission would be 
notified) . But there would be no advantage whatever in stating that speci- 
fically in the letter to be addressed to M. von Lersner. 

Sir Eyre Crowe concluded that the conversation just reported to the 
Council had had a result even more favourable than they had hoped for. 

It was decided: 

( 1 ) That after the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles and 

the signing by the Representatives of the German Government of 
the protocol of the 1 st November, the President of the Peace Con- 
ference shall address to the President of the German Delegation in 
the name of the Allied and Associated Powers the letter the draft of 
which appears in Appendix 

( 2 ) That the Reparation Commission in fixing the tonnage of floating 

docks &c. to be handed over by tbe German Government as repara- 
tion for tbe Scapa Flow incident, and in fixing also tbe 192,000 tons 

’ Not printed. This draft was the same as that in appendix A apart from certain modifi- 
cations of form and the alteration of the last paragraph in accordance with M. Loucheur’s 
proposal. (The draft was subsequently revised further: see No. 51, appendix A.) 
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of which the German Government proposed delivery, shall lake the 
opinion of the Naval Experts of the Principal AUied and Associated 
Powers. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for instructions 
from his Government.) 


2. The Council had before it a Note from the British Delegation on the juris- 
diction of the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission within 
The Jurisdiction of the occupied by American troops. (Appendix G.) 


Inter-Allied Rhineland 
High Commusion 


Sir Eyre Crowe read and commented upon the 
British Note. 

M. Clemengeau thought it quite impossible that the territories occupied by 
American troops should be without the jurisdiction of the High Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered it probable that the American command 
would accept an arrangement by which it recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, it being understood that America would have an unofficial 
place on that body. 

M. Clemengeau said that in fact there were only two possible hypotheses : 
either the American troops were on the Rhine as a conquering army or they 
were there as a result of an Inter-Allied agreement and because America had 
its place in the concert of the Allies. It was obviously the second hypothesis 
which was the true one. 

Marshal Foch said that a question of principle dominated the whole 
situation. So long as the armistice regime lasted, the whole of the territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine were placed under common jurisdiction. The 
day the peace treaty came into force and on which therefore the armistice 
regime ended that common jurisdiction disappeared, but that was only in 
order to give place to another jurisdiction which extended equally over the 
territories of the left bank. 

M. Clemengeau thought that they ought to come to a decision. If their 
decision gave rise to objection on the part of the American Government, that 
Government would communicate their decision. 

It was decided: 

That on the coming into force of the^Treaty of Peace with Germany the 
jurisdiction of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission will extend 
over all the territories on the left hank including those at present occupied 
by the American troops. 

(Mr. Wallace will refer this decision to Washington for instructions 
from his Government). 

3. General Weygand told the Council that on a previous day he had had 
a long meeting with the German Delegates in order to 
arrange the conditions of the transport of Allied troops 
in the territories submitted to plebiscite. At a previous 
meeting, the Council had indicated to him on what points concessions were 
possible and upon what others he ought to make none. On the matter of the 
number of trains that should be run each day he had, conforming to the 
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Council’s instructions, demanded six. The German Delegates had declared 
that in principle they were willing to grant that number; they required, 
however, approval from Berlin. On the matter of transpoit in Western 
Prussia, the German Delegation had likewise declared itself ready to examine 
their demands and he thought that it would agree to them. It had neverthe- 
less pointed out that from the 12 th day and as a result of special arrangements 
come to between Germany and Poland, the Poles would have taken possession 
of Western Prussia. The German Delegation considered therefore that the 
Polish Government ought to take its share in supplying the transports and 
stores necessary. There was obviously a complication since it would be 
necessary to appeal to the Polish experts, but that was a difficulty in detail 
which they could easily overcome. In the third place, Germany agre[ed] 
to supply the passenger carriages necessary for the transport under the reserve 
that the Allies furnish part of the remainder of the material; they had come 
to an agreement about that condition. The German Delegation however had 
asked it to be recorded on the proc^s-verbal that they formulated reserva- 
tions on the possibility of Germany’s furnishing the number of carriages de- 
manded. There remained the question of the payment for the transport. 
On that point, he had not received a sufficiently satisfactory result, and the 
German Delegates had appeared to be decided not to yield; they alleged that 
a law of the Empire stipulated that in time of peace the military tariff could 
be applied only to the transport of German troops ; a new law would there- 
fore be necessary. lie had replied that they had only to pass such a law. The 
Germans refused to say [? pay] anything whatever on the transport of troops 
going to Dantzig and Memel, territories purely and simply taken away from 
them. As for plebiscite areas they were ready to advance the cost of transport 
if the plebiscite were favourable to Germany; the question would be by that 
very fact decided ; if not, the administration of the German railways would 
demand from the beneficiary states repayment at full tariff of the cost of 
transport. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether they could calculate approximately the 
difference between those two tariffs. 

General Weygand gave the information that the proportion was as 
4 or 5 to I. On that point he required definite instructions from the Council. 
Should he adhere to his position or leave the matter over in favour of the 
Reparation Commission? 

Sir Eyre Crowe doubted whether the Reparation Commission was com- 
petent; further the question affected rather Poland and Denmark. 

General Weygand agreed ; it was obvious (and that was what annoyed 
him) that they were playing with the finances of Denmark and Poland. 

Marshal Fogh considered that they might lay it down as a principle that 
Allied troops would be transported on the same terms as German troops since 
they were crossing Germany after agreement with the German Government. 

Sir Eyre Crowe believed that the Marshal was right. No bargaining 
was possible on that point. 

General Weygand considered that in those circumstances he would 



maintain his original demands, avoiding naturally anything which might 
embitter the discussion; he would give an account of the results obtained. 

In the course of the discussion with the President of the German Delegation, 
Counsellor of Embassy Goppert had asked what were the exact numbers of 
troops to be sent into the Plebiscite areas. He had said (and that iirdeed had 
determined the reply) that M. Berthelot in the previous conversation had not 
felt that he ought to give that information. The General had therefore not 
satisfied his curiosity. Ought he to do it? 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether tlie General himself saw any objection to 
doing so. 

Marshal Foch felt it all the easier to give the information since the 
Germans knew the number of trains required of them, and consequently they 
would not find it difficult to calculate the numbers of the occupying troops. 

General Weygand concluded that M. Goppert had raised finally a 
question of principle on the subject of the occupation of the territories of 
Allenstein; he had emphasized that the Treaty had not provided for sending 
Allied contingents into that zone and added that the German Government 
was in a position to assure the maintenance of order ; his would [jir] not object, 
however, to a Government force of one battalion being sent there to ensure 
the safety of the Allied Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked how many battalions they had anticipated sending 
for the occupation of Allenstein. 

General Weygand answered that four battalions had been intended. 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that it was hardly permissible to allow the German 
Governmeiit to maintain troops in an area subject to plebiscite, and thought 
that the Council should adhere to its previous decisions. 

General Weygand stated that he was of the same opinion. 

It was decided; 

(1) that, in his negotiations with the German technical experts, the Field- 

Marshal, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, shall maintain 
his demand that the transport of Allied troops to plebiscite areas, as 
also to Dantzig and Memel, be on the conditions laid down in the 
German military tariff ; 

(2) that the Field-Marshal, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, is 

authorized to make known to the German delegates, the number of 
troops provided for the occupation of plebiscite areas ; 

(3) that he will notify those delegates the decision of the Allied and 

Associated Powers to have the Allenstein territory occupied by 
interallied contingents. 

4. M. Clemenceau made the proposal to the Council to fix then the date 
of the coming into force of the Treaty; for his part, he 

Date of the coming into thought of the ^th or 8th of January. 

vZ$le7 General Weygand remarked that, in any case, the 

transports would commence only on the 1 3th. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the President had in mind sending an 

ultimatum to Germany about the date. 
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M. Clemengeau replied that he had not. M. Dutasta could propose to 
M, von Lersner the 8th of January for the exchange of ratifications ; that 
having been agreed to, he would tell the German Delegation, officially, the 
date chosen. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in those circumstances the earlier date should 
be chosen; they might as well decide on the 7th as on the 8th. 

M. DE Martino was of that opinion and said that it was understood that 
the treaty came into force on the day of the deposit of ratifications. 

M. Clemengeau agreed and said that there was no objection to the date 
of the 5th being decided upon. If that was too early the 7th might be 
selected. 

It was decided that the Secretary General of the Peace Conference 
should inquire of the President of the German Delegation whether he was 
prepared to sign the Minutes of the deposition of ratifications on the 5th 
of January. 

In case that date were too early the depositions of ratifications would 
take place on the 7th, or, at the latest, on the 8th of January. 

At this point M. Clemenceau retired and M. Gambon took the chair. 


5. Sir Eyre Crowe said that this question had been adjourned on the pre- 
vious day owing to the absence of the President. As 
Summoning ^ the first j^gnsieur Clemenceau had just left it seemed to him again 
difficult to discuss it then. Nevertheless he wished to state 
that he had inquired of his Government regarding the 
agenda of the first meeting of the Council. The opinion in London was that 
only the nomination of the Delimitation Commission of the Saar should 
appear on the agenda but perhaps the views of his Government had since 
changed in view of the imminent visit of British Cabinet Ministers to 
Paris. 

M. Berthelot believed that Sir Eric Drummond^ would prefer that the 
first meeting of the Council should not take place on the day after the entry 
into force of the Treaty. Sir Eric Drummond in fact wished to give this 
meeting a solemn character and desired that the Council should not meet 
until eight or ten days after the entry into force of the Treaty so that he 
might make due preparation. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether such delay would be in any way incon- 
venient. 

M. Berthelot replied that this delay would not be inconvenient if the 
only item on the agenda were to be the Delimitation Commission of the Saar 
though he regretted that it was not possible to nominate immediately the 
Government Commission. 

Sir Eyre Crowe observed that, in any case, if the Treaty were to come 
into force on the 5th of January no time was to be lost and this question would 
have to be settled on the following day. 

* Secretaty General designate of the League of Nations. 



6. The Council had before it a Note of the German Delegation dated 
October i6, 1919, (Annex [Appendix] D) and a note of the 
Schkswi^^‘^^" Drafting Committee dated December 24, 1919 (Annex D).^ 
M. Berthelot commented on the note of the German 
Delegation and on that of the Drafting Committee. He added that the 
Drafting Committee were unanimous in their opinion that the interpretation 
given to Article 109 of the Treaty of Peace by the Belgian General com- 
manding the Fourth Zone, General Michel, was erroneous. 

Sir Eyre Crowe concurred in the opinion of the Drafting Committee, 
and thought that it should be communicated to the military authorities 
concerned. 

M. Cambon said that the necessary instructions would be given. 

It was decided that the Allied Authorities of the Territories of the left 
bank of the Rhine should be informed that persons born in Schleswig and 
domiciled outside the zone of the plebiscite could, according to the Treaty, 
claim a right to vote. 

Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for instructions 

from his Government. 


7. The Council had before it draft instructions for dispatch to General 
Jmtmtions to the Mastermann, President of the Interallied Aeronautical 

President of the Inter- Commission of Control at Berlin, dated December 24, 
allied Aeronautical Com- 1919. (Appendix E,+) 

mission of Control in After a short discussion it was decided to approve the 

draft instructions to be sent to the President of the 
Interallied Aeronautical Commission of Control in Berlin. (Appendix P.) 


8. The Council had before it a letter of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene Delegation 
Modifications in the President of the Peace Conference dated Decem- 

Bconmic Clauses of the ber 12, 1919 (Annex [Appendix] G) and of [sic\ a letter of 
Treaty with Hungary the Secretary General of the Economic Commission to 
requested by the Serbo- the Secretary General of the Peace Conference dated 
Cnat-Slovene Dehga- December 24, 1919. (Annex [Appendix] H.) 

M. Serruys read out and commented on the note of 
the Economic Commission. He added that since the note of December 27 
now before the Council had been drafted, the Italian Delegation had with- 
drawn its adhesion to the conclusions in this note and had brought forward 

e In error for annex E, not printed. The French text of this note (which was as indicated 
by M. Berthelot), and of appendix D and the decision of the Supreme Council in the matter, 
is printed by A. Tardieu and F. de Jessen, op. cit., pp. 332-3. 

In error for appendix F, not printed. This appendix contained a short covering letter 
from General Duval to M. Dutasta enclosing the draft instructions, which read as follows; 
‘I remind you that the air material referred to in Art. 27 and 28 of the Armistice Convention 
of Nov. 11,1918, has been the subject of an inventory, as far as the material existing at the 
beginning of 1919 is concerned, in the naval bases recognized by the German authorities, 
according to the telegram from Admiral Goette, dated March 27, 1919, as bases for the 
collection and storage of material. Therefore, it will be incumbent upon you, as soon as the 
Peace Treaty goes into force, to require the delivery of this material, a list of which appears 
in the report of the Air Section of the Interallied Naval Armistice Commission. (ANAC).’ 
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a serious objection thereto. The Italian Delegation drew attention to the 
fact that if the Articles in the Hungarian Treaty corresponding respectively 
to Article 260 of the Treaty of Versailles and to Article 21 1 of the Treaty of 
St. Germain were to be modified, the Hungarian State might have to bear 
a heavy burden inasmuch as the repurchases of the entails (majorats) would 
apply equally to the territories ceded to Roumania. In those circumstances 
the Italian representatives thought that the question chiefly concerned the 
Reparation Commission because the solution proposed would be tantamount 
to granting to the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State a real priority in the matter 
of reparations. The Economic Commission therefore thought that it ought 
to propose to the Supreme Council that the whole matter including the 
Commission’s own suggestions should be referred to the Reparation Com- 
mission for examination. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether the proposals of the Economic Com- 
mission would have the effect of modifying in any way the Treaty with 
Germany or the Treaty with Austria. 

M. Serruys replied in the negative. 

M. de Martino said that if the matter were simply one of referring the 
whole question to the Reparation Commission, he was quite agreeable. But 
if it were necessary for him to express an opinion, he would have to reserve it 
on account of the absence of his technical advisers. 

M. Cambon observed that there was no need to express any opinion. 

It was decided to refer to the Reparation Commission, for examination 
and immediate report, the note of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene Delegation, 
dated December 12, concerning the liquidation of Hungarian properties 
situated in the territory transferred to the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State, 
together with the proposals of the Economic Commission contained in its 
note of December 27, 1919, to the Secretary General of the Peace Con- 
ference. 

9. Sir Eyre Crowe thought that the question of the repayment of the cost 
of transport and maintenance of Russian prisoners of war in 
Germany should be brought before the Council at an early 
opportunity. The matter had been held over, 

M. Cambon replied that the question would be put on the agenda for to- 
morrow. 

Sir Eyre Crowe also desired to draw the attention of the Council to the 
fact that the British Delegation had been requested to circulate a Note con- 
cerning the general methods of reparation to be applied to Hungary. His 
Government had suggested the adoption of a new system in the case of 
Hungary: but it had subsequently recognized that this proposal involved 
serious difficulties and he was now instructed to withdraw it. 

M. de Saint Quentin pointed out that, according to a report of the 
Economic Commission, the British Government had obtained what they 
wished as regards one point : the arrangements already made forbade for a 
period of five years the establishment of customs barriers by the neighbouring 
States who had acquired territory formerly Hungarian. 
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M. DE Martino observed that the Council had decided on October 2 to 
send an Interallied Commission of Officers to the Comitadjis of Western 
Hungary ceded to Austria by the Treaty of St, Germain.^ But, as a matter 
of fact, that Commission had never proceeded to the spot. In view of the 
declaration recently communicated to. the Chancellor Renner in the name 
of the Supreme Council, it would be advisable that effect should be given to 
the decision of October 2. 

M. DE Saint Quentin said that the French Delegation had had a meeting 
with the Italian Delegation and had just drafted a note on the subject which 
would be circulated to the members of the Council. 

M. Cams ON said that this question would be placed on the agenda for the 
following day. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


Appendix A to No. 4.8 

Draft Letter to the Germans regarding the Signature of the Protocol 

PARIS. 

To : Baron von Lersner. 

Now that I'atifications of the Treaty of Versailles have been exchanged and the 
Protocol of November ist signed by the qualified representative of the German 
Government, the Allied and Associated Powers wish to assure the German Govern- 
ment again that in demanding reparations for the scuttling of the German Fleet 
at Scapa Flow, their object was not to injure Germany’s vital economic interests. 
By the present letter they confirm the declarations which the Secretary General 
of the Peace Conference was directed to make, verbally, on this point, December 
23rd, to the President of the German Delegation. These declarations were as 
follows : 

1 . The Secretary General was authorized by the Supreme Council to assure the 
German Delegation that the Interallied Commissions of Control and the Repara- 
tion Commission would act scrupulously in conformity with the assurances con- 
tained in the note of December 8,® concerning the safeguard of Germany’s vital 
economic interests. 

2. As the experts of the Allied and Associated Powers are inclined to believe 
that part of the data upon which they based their demand for 400,000 tons of 
floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredges may have been inaccurate in 
certain minor details, they think a mistake may have been made as to the 80,000 
tons of floating docks in Flamburg. If the investigation to be conducted by the 
Interallied Commission of Control proves that an error has really been made, the 
Allied and Associated Powers will be disposed to reduce their claim propor- 
tionately, so as to bring the quantity down to 300,000 tons, in round figures, or 
even lower, if convincing arguments prove that this is necessary. But absolute 
facilities must be granted authorized representatives of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to make all necessary investigations, in view of verifying the German 
assertions, before any reduction of the original demands of the Protocol can be 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

5 See Vol. I, No. 69, minute 8, 6 gee No, 37, note 4. 
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3- The Allied and Associated Governments, referring to the last paragraph of 
the memorandum containing their reply, do not consider that the scuttling of the 
German ships at Scapa Flow constitutes a crime of war for which individual 
penalties should be demanded according to Article saS of the Peace Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Powers, always actuated by the desire to consider 
Germany’s vital economic interests, have presented a claim for 400,000 tons, based 
on an inventory made by them, according to which Germany was supposed to 

have had on November ist a total tonnage of ^ tons. The German experts 

made a statement, to be verified, which sets forth an inferior amount of tonnage 

’’ tons. Consequently, from the 400,000 tons claimed by the Allies will be 

deducted eventually the difference between the first figures and the second, or 
rather that actually found upon investigation. 

The Allied and Associated Powers add that the 192,000 tons proposed by the 
German Government must be delivered immediately. As for the remainder of the 
tonnage, as determined by the experts, the German Government will be given a 
delay of from two to three years for delivery. 


Appendix G to No. 48 

Mote to be submitted to the Supreme Council by the British Delegation 

The question has been raised whether [? upon] the coming into force of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany and the Rhineland Agreement, the jurisdiction of 
the Rhineland High Commission will extend to that portion of the occupied terri- 
tory which is in occupation by the United States troops. 

In the opinion of the British Government the answer must be in the affirmative. 
There is nothing in the Rhineland Agreement about the different zones of occupa- 
tion, which have been established by an internal arrangement between the Allied 
and Associated Powers concerned. As the Agreement comes into force in the same 
way as the Treaty of Peace and as the view of the Allied and Associated Powers 
is that the rights of those Powers under the Treaty are not affected by the fact that 
it has not at the moment been ratified by the United States, it follows that the 
Rhineland Agreement will come into force for the whole of the occupied territory, 
although the United States will not be in a position to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Agreement until they have ratified. It will result that the High 
Commission, though officially without an American Representative, wiU, on the 
coming into force of the Agreement, enjoy the jurisdiction conferred by it over the 
whole of the occupied territory. Arrangements will no doubt be necessary between 
the Allied and Associated Powers, on the assumption that the U.S. troops will 
remain in occupation, for the practical working of the situation thus created; as 
against the Germans it would appear that the rights of the U.S. troops to remain 
in occupation can only be derived from the terms of the Armistice, but so far as the 
jurisdiction over the whole of the occupied territory is concerned, the Armistice 
will be superseded by the Rhineland Agreement as soon as the latter comes into 
force. 

If the above view commends itself to the Supreme Council, the British Govern- 
ment would suggest that the Council should pronounce a decision to this effect, 

’ Thus in original. 
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Appendix D to No. 4.8 

President of the German Peace Delegation Paris, Oct. 16, igip. 

No. 23 

From: The German Delegation 
To : The President of the Conference 

Subject; Passports for Inhabitants of Schleswig residing in occupied territory. 

The German passport section in occupied Rhineland territory asked, by a note 
dated September 29, the High Command of the 4th Zone, at Mayence, that 
persons in the occupied territory, residents of Schleswig, be granted facilities to 
leave in order to take part in the plebiscite. 

The High Command replied to this note by referring to Article 109 of the Treaty 
of Peace : 

‘Only the inhabitants of Schleswig who were born in the zone where the 
plebiscite is taken, or have been domiciled there since a date before January i, 
1900, or were expelled by the German authorities without having a domicile there’ 
are allowed the right to vote. I consider, under those circumstances, that your 
request should be regarded as not having been made. The Lt. General Com- 
manding: Michel. 


Appendix G to No. 48 

Delegation of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Kingdom to the Peace Conference 

4, rue de Presbourg. paris, Dec. 12, igjg. 

From; Pachitch 
To: Clemenceau. 

In my note of November 27th last, and in the Memorandum annexed thereto, 
(Annex D),® I had the honour to insist that the question concerning the properties, 
rights and interests of the Hungarian nationals located on transferred territories, 
be settled in the Peace Treaty with Hungary on a basis of the same principles ad- 
mitted in the Peace Treaty with Germany; principles which to a certain extent 
are common law in such matters. 

The importance which, this question .presents for us obliges me to again take 
the matter up by submitting certain considerations which were not sufficiently set 
forth in our preceding memorandum. These points are of a nature to exercise an 
important influence in the adoption of a solution relative to the measures which 
should be applied concerning the properties of Hungarian nationals who will 
remain within the boundaries of our State. 

During the occupation of Serbia which, as is known, lasted more than three 
years, the Budapest Government maintained the high hand in the administration 
of our State, which was considered, according to the ideas reigning at that time in 
the relations between Vienna and Budapest, as being within its sphere of influence. 

The Hungarian Government has never failed to use this exceptional ‘de facto’ 
® Not annexed to filed original of this appendix. 
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situation in obtaining an advantageous regulation of the conditions of the domestic 
laws existing between her nationals and Serbian subjects at the time of the declara- 
tion of war. 

Although, at the time of the invasion of the country, there existed a law in 
Serbia proroguing all matured paper, the Austro-Hungarian General Government 
at Belgrade, immediately after its installation, caused the repeal of these legal provi- 
sions, in violation of the Convention of the Hague, and replaced them by a decree 
declaring all Austro-Hungarian credits in Serbia redeemable at once. A special 
organization was created at once by the General Government and the collection 
of all these credits instituted, without regard for absent, mobilized debtors. 
Naturally, there was no hesitation in applying a forced execution of these measures 
with the result that the property of Serbian debtors was sold at an excessively low 
price by public auction. Of course, the sequester placed on the possessions of 
Austro-Hungarian nationals in Serbia was immediately raised and they were re- 
instated in all their rights. 

Consequent to that condition of affairs, the situation in Serbia in 1919 with 
relation to Hungary, relative to property, rights and interests, is as follows; 

Hungary has collected all her credits from the Serbian nationals, and her own 
subjects have been reinstated and are in possession of all their seized property 
(there are scarcely any Hungarian structures in Serbia) , We are, therefore, in our 
relations with Hungary, relative to domestic law, in a very unfavourable position. 
We are deprived of a pledge which the Allies qualified as ‘essential’ (Reply of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to the Remarks of the German Delegation, page 
51) for the recovery of their credits from the enemy, and for the payment of the 
indemnities due [to] Allied nationals, as a result of the application of exceptional 
war measures and provisions concerning the possessions, rights and interests of 
our nationals in Hungary. 

The only way left by which we may reestablish the situation and repair the 
detrimental consequences of the arbitrary measures of the Hungarian Government 
in Serbia can only be realized by the insertion of provisions relative to the posses- 
sions, rights and interests of nationals in the Peace Treaty with Hungary similar 
to those which were inserted in the Peace Treaty with Germany. This measure 
would not constitute a privilege in our favour, and we do not ask for any advantage 
other than those recognized to our Allies in their relations with Germany. What 
we claim is simply the application of common law, and the maintenance of the 
same principles which were admitted in settling the same question in the Peace 
Treaty with Germany. 

The derogation admitted, to the advantage of Austria, in Article 267 of the 
Peace Treaty of Saint-Germain, has already caused us considerable injury. But 
we understood the gravity of the motives which provoked the adoption of that 
exceptional measures [jic] by our Allies and we kept silent in face of the superior 
interests to which our pledge was sacrificed. However, it is unnecessary to extend 
that measure in favour of Hungary, that is : to have it apply in a case concerning 
which the motives invoked for Austria have no application. Such a provision 
would be absolutely unjustified, and would cause us an extremely prejudicable 
[jzff] injury in every respect. 

With confidence in the high spirit of justice of our Allies, we feel certain that 
they will protect our interests and we are firmly convinced, after examination of 
the reasons above presented, our claim will be accorded favourable consideration. 

Please accept, etc. 


n T t 
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French Republic 


Appendix H to No. 48 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, Postal and Telegraphic Service 

Cabinet of the Minister. No. 334. paris, Dec. sj, igig 

From: The Secretary General of the Economic Commission. 

To: The Ambassador of France, Secretary Gen’i of the Peace Conference. 

The Economic Commission has examined, in detail, the Serbian note under date 
of December 12, treating the interdiction to liquidate Hungarian property in the 
territories transferred to the Serb-Groat-Slovene State. 

The Commission esteems that, by the application of the Articles of Part X of the 
Peace Treaty, especially those having reference to the prejudices caused by de- 
cisions rendered in cases of property, rights and interests, without the party con- 
cerned having an opportunity to offer any defence, the cases indicated by the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation, treating the actions of the Hungarian authorities 
relative to the recovery of Hungarian credits during the occupation of Serbia, 
justify the Serbian Government in demanding an indemnity from the Hungarian 
Government. 

The Economic Commission was uncertain as to whether, in order to permit the 
Serbian Government to reimburse its nationals for the damages caused by the 
above-mentioned acts, it would be advisable to authorize a liquidation of Hun- 
garian property in new Serbia. The Commission recognized, however, that even 
if this authorization were accorded to the Serbian Government, the Government 
might be unable to employ the proceeds of the liquidation as a reparation of the 
damages in question, since by the terms of Article 297 of the Treaty with Germany 
(249 of the Treaty with Austria) the proceeds of the liquidation can be levied upon 
only for indemnities relative to the properties or credits of Serbians in Hungary. 

However, the Economic Commission esteemed that, by a slight revision of 
Article q6o of the Treaty with Germany (21 1 of the Treaty with Austria) it would 
be possible to meet the serious objection presented by the Serb-Groat-Slovene 
DeiUg.ation, without infringing on the general system which rules in the Treaties 
with Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria concerning enemy property in transferred 
territory. 

The Serb-Groat-'Slovene Delegation specified, in demanding the liquidation of 
Hungarian property iii the transferred Hungarian territories, that an interdiction 
to permit the liquidatioh, would maintain, within the territories which the former 
Empire recognized as of Idungarian influence, the economic superiority of Hun- 
gary as beneficiary, not only of the most of the public concessions (transportation 
means, canals, lighting, etc . ) but also of the majorats which afford certain Hun- 
garian subjects with an in!;iportant economic influence over vast domains and 
seigneiirial rights, which miight entail difficulties of an administrative or political 
nature. j 

The Economic Gommissihm esteemed that it was impossible to not recognize 
the argument presented hf the Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation, and is of the 
opinion that satisfaction ngight be accorded Serbia by a sufficiently extensive 
application of Article 260 the Treaty of Versailles (211 of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain), which provides )/hat, in the transferred territories, the Reparation Com- 
mission may, within a pen^od of one year after the entry into force of the Treaty, 
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demand that the enemy State acquire lull rights or inteicsts for its nationals in all 
enterprises of public utilityj or in all concessions. With special reference to the 
question of majorats, the Economic Commission is of the opinion that mention 
ol the majorats be inserted in the Article above referred to in the Treaty with 
Hungary, under the form ‘demand that Hungary acquire full rights or interests for 
her nationals in all enterprises of public utility, or in all concessions, as well as in 
all majorats, etc.’ 

In order that, on one hand, the regime adopted concerning enemy property 
situated in transferred territory be not infringed on, and on the other hand, 
equitable guarantees be assured the Serb-Croat-Slovene State against a danger 
which cannot be disregarded, it will be advisable after having introduced the re- 
vision proposed by the Economic Commission in Article 260 of the Treaty of 
Versailles (2 1 1 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain) that the Supreme Council indicate 
to the Reparation Commission that an extended application of this Article is to be 
anticipated regarding the Hungarian territories transferred to the Serb-Groat- 
Slovene State. 

D. Serruys. 


No. 49 

H. D. 1 20.] Moles of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. PichoFs Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, Wednesday, 

December 31, igig, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

Franco: M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. de Saint Quentin. 
Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat : Great Britain : Captain Lothian Small. France : M. de 
Percin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Captain Fuller, R.N., Cmdr. Macnamara, R.N., Mr. 

Malkin, Mr. Carr, Lt.-Col. Beadon. 

France: Gen. Weygand, Gen. Le Rond, Adi. Le Vavasseur, M. Serruys, 
M. Fromageot, M. Tannery, M. Hermitte, M. de Montille. 

Italy: Gen. Gavallero, M. Pilotti. 

Japan: M. Shigemitsu, M. Nagaoka. 

I. M. Dutasta told the Council that at five o’clock on the previous day he 

had had an interview with M. von Lersner and had 
NegoUations ulatwe to communicated to him the draft letter that was to be 
Frotofor^ addressed to the German Delegation by the President 

of the Conference. The only thing left blank was the 
space for the figures relative to tonnage as estimated by the Allies on one hand 
and by the Germans on the other. M. von Lersner appeared on the whole 
satisfied with the letter. His only hesitation had been about the period of two 
years granted to the Germans for supplying the additional port material: 
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he thought that period too short. He had told M. von Lersner that in his 
own opinion it might be possible to have the time extended to thirty months. 
M. von Lersner had gone away satisfied, and it was agreed between them 
that the afternoon of January 6th might be taken as the date for signing the 
Protocol which would take place at the Quai d’Orsay, and would coincide 
with the coming into force of the Treaty. 

Since that interview Captain Fuller had submitted the figures to be in- 
serted in the blank spaces left in the draft letter. The estimate of the Allies 
was 624,275 tons and that of the Germans, 527,380 tons. These figures 
referred to the docks exclusively, and to [ric] the difference between the two 
figures would, after verification, be deducted from the 400,000 tons originally 
claimed. He had then had the completed text presented to M. von Lersner 
by M. de St. Quentin. In acknowledging the document M. von Lersner told 
M. de St. Quentin that M. Loucheur had given, as the Allied figure, 700,000 
tons and claimed that the situation was considerably modified if the estimate 
of the Allies was only 624,000 tons. Under the circumstances M. von Lersner 
said that he would be obliged to telegraph Berlin for instructions. What had 
occurred in reality was that M. Loucheur had suggested the estimate of 
700,000 from memory and, no doubt, as an example for the sake of argu- 
ment. The Germans were not justified in basing an argument on that 
estimate which was indicated merely in the course of conversation. And it 
ought further to be borne in mind that the figures submitted by Captain 
Fuller and which appear in the draft letter were more favourable to the 
Germans than those established by the French Admiralty, namely 612,000 
tons. 

M. DE St. Quentin stated that M. von Lersner had claimed in his presence 
that the figure of 700,000 tons had been given in the course of the discussion 
that took place between the Allied and the German Experts. But, as a 
matter of fact, no trace of that figure having been given could be found in 
the proccs-verbaux, and their Experts could not recall having heard it 
quoted. There was every ground for thinking that M. von Lersner’s affirma- 
tion was inexact. 

M. Dutasta mentioned that, as he had already said, the figure.s referred 
to the floating docks alone. No statistics had been supplied on the number 
of tugs, cranes, etc., in the possession of Germany. 

He did not think that the opposition thus created in extremis was very 
serious. If the Germans had given exact figures there was the assurance of 
their having 100,000 tons at least to hand over. M. von Lersner had on 
several occasions confided to him that the German Government was pre- 
pared by way of comjsromise to hand over a total of 260,000 tons. In any 
case putting the situation at its worst from the German point of view they 
would not demand from them more than 300,000 tons. He did not think that 
the Germans intended to withhold their signature for a difference not 
exceeding 50,000 tons at the most. 

In the course of the interview M. von Lersner told Ihm the aiaxkty caused 
to the German Government by the question of the actual handing over of the 
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vessels that were to be delivered to the Allies. In a roundabout way he had 
led him to understand that the Gex'man Goveimment had no great confidence 
in the officers and crews on board those vessels. He was afraid that if those 
ships had to leave for Allied ports with the crews who were actually on board 
they ran the risk of their being scuttled either when they set out or during the 
voyage. He had told M. von Lersner that such action would be extremely 
serious. M. von Lersner had agreed and added that the German Govern- 
ment acknowledged how serious the consequences might be. It was pre- 
cisely for that reason and being himself powerless in the matter, that he 
wished to draw the attention of the Allied and Associated Powers to the 
situation. He had suggested that the German Government might assemble 
all the ships in question in one port, and take off the crews, and that the 
Allies might send their own crews to take possession of the ships and man 
them into their own ports. He had confined himself to telling M. von Lersner 
that he would report his statements to the Council. 

M. Gambon summarized, saying that in M. Dutasta’s explanation the 
Council was confronted with two distinct questions. Would they discuss first 
of all the question of the figures given by the Allies on the one hand and by 
the Germans on the other? 

Sir Eyre Crowe felt that there could be no question about changing their 
figures which were based upon statements of facts. The estimate of 700,000 
tons was only a maximum figure. 

M. DE Martino did not think the difficulty serious and thought that the 
Allies had merely to maintain the figures they had already decided upon. 

M. Dutasta said that they would therefore stand by the terms of their note 
and await the German reply. 

M. Gambon said that the second question was rather important : he thought 
that they ought first of all to send it to the Naval Experts for examination. 

Admiral Le Vavasseur recalled that he had already suggested that this 
question would come up when he had said that the Germans had professed 
that probably they would be unable to sail their boats into Allied ports. If it 
were not German crews who manned the vessels that were to be handed over 
in our ports, the precautionary measures they had taken, such as disarma- 
ment, became purposeless. 

It was decided; 

1. To extend to thirty months the period granted to Germany for handing 

over the tonnage in excess of the 192,000 tons whose immediate 
dehvery the German Government proposed. 

2. To refer to the Naval Experts for examination the measures to he taken 

in order to obviate the possibility of the .ships that were to be sur- 
rendered to the Allies by Germany being scuttled by the German crews. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the first paragraph of this decision to Wasliing- 

ton for instructions from his Government. 

2. General Le Rond told the Council that the negotiations with the German 
Delegation presided over by M. von Simson concerning the application of 
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the clauses of the Treaty to Plebiscite Areas had opened on the preceding 
Megotiaiions relaliue to day. The German Delegation had from the outset shown 
the transfer of powas in itself disinclined to accept any of the articles and inclined, 
Plebiscite Aieus rather, on several points to refer to the Government at 

Berlin on the grounds that it had not itself full po.wers to decide. 

The German Delegation advanced certain inadmissible claims such as 
maintaining the power of German Courts of Appeal or Supreme Courts 
outside of the Plebiscite areas, over the inhabitants of those territories in 
spite of the fact that the latter had been placed under Interallied Govern- 
ment. It had explicitly stated that it considered the inhabitants of those 
territories as remaining under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig before which they might be tried for high treason against the Ger- 
man Government. 

The President von Simson had alluded in a threatening way to the 
possibility of German officials leaving the Plebiscite areas en masse. In a 
general way the Delegation had seemed inclined from the beginning to dis- 
pute the ground step by step and to lake no personal responsibility for the 
decisions. Count Lerchenfeld had even declared that certain decisions could 
not be taken without reference to the Reichstag. 

In the course of the Conference the attitude of the German Delegation 
became gradually more conciliatory when confronted by the firmness of the 
Allied position, and because it was made clear to it on several points that the 
lights conferred by the Treaty upon the Commissions were wider than those 
they meant to exercise in the beginning of their administration. 

It remained certain, nevertheless, that the German Delegation would, on 
certain important points, refuse to take decisions and would refer to Berlin, 
a fact which pointed to a slowing up of negotiations the more especially since 
telegraphic communication with Berlin was at the moment very unsatis- 
factory. 

He felt obliged to tell the Council his very definite impression that the 
policy of the German Delegation was to have the Protocol signed as soon as 
possible and consequently the Treaty come into force, in order that they 
might reject after its coming into force the conclusion of negotiations regard- 
ing the Plebiscite areas. In that way the Germans reckoned to have greater 
opportunity of rejecting the Allied demands. The more M. von Lersner 
seemed anxious to bring matters to a close, the more M. von Simson seemed 
trying to drag the negotiations out. The negotiations would be resumed on 
the following day and one meeting would probably suffice to expound the 
Allied demands relative to the administration of Plebiscite areas. All the 
delays that might occur would be owing to the fact that the Germans would 
not have full power of decision. 

He would remark however that on certain points the statements of the 
German Delegation had seemed to him worthy of attention. For example, 
M. von Simson had pointed out that Memel, which was to be definitely 
separated from Germany, was actually being administered by German 
officials, and that some understanding must be reached to give their ad- 
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ministration security until a new one took over from them. That situation 
ought to be examined for it was obvious that they could not leave that terri- 
tory indefinitely under the direction of one single Allied officer surrounded 
by a purely German administration, the more especially as those officials 
were perfectly free to withdraw if they liked. 

M. Gambon felt that the idea at the back of the German mind could be 
clearly seen from General Le Rond’s account. He was convinced that, peace 
once established, the Germans would reject all the demands relative to those 
territories. They ought, he considered, to indicate clearly to the Germans 
that the negotiations then taking place must be completed before the signing 
of the Protocol. Monsieur Dutasta might be charged with making that 
declaration to M. von Lersner at their forthcoming interview. The methods 
adopted by the German Delegation to lengthen the negotiations made the 
Germans themselves responsible for any disadvantage accruing from the delay. 

Sir Eyre Crowe suggested that they ought even to advise the Germans 
that it would be impossible for the Allies to adhere to the date of January 6th 
agreed upon for signing the Protocol if as a result of the obstructionist methods 
of the German Delegation the negotiations relative to the transfer of powers 
in the Plebiscite areas had not previously been concluded. 

General Le Rond wished to add that the draft financial arrangements 
discussed on the previous day had so far not been met with any objections on 
the part of the Germans. There were grounds therefore for thinking that the 
occupation of Allenstein and Marie[n]werde[r] would not impose on the 
Allies any final expense. 

As for Upper Silesia, the question had already been settled with the Polish 
Government which was going to advance the necessary sums. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the question of the occupation of Allen- 
stein had been raised. 

General Le Rond said that it had not. 

General Weyoand stated that in agreement with the decision taken by 
the Council at its previous meeting he was communicating to the Germans 
on that day the Allied decision to occupy Allenstein. 

M. Gambon thought that they would all be agreed upon making the com- 
munication to the Germans that Sir Eyre Growe had suggested. 

M. DE Martino agreed and said that they ought to demand from the 
Germans the undertaking that as the negotiations relative to Plebiscite areas 
had to be completed before the Treaty came into force, the measures of 
execution only be decided afterwards and step by step. 

It was decided : 

To entrust M. Dutasta with making it known verbally to M. von 
Lersner that the signing of the Protocol and the coming into force of the 
Treaty could not take place until after a satisfactory arrangement of the 
question relative to Plebiscite areas, questions which were the subject of 
[? at] that moment of negotiations between the Commission presided over 
by General Le Rond and the German Delegation presided over by M. Von 
Si ms on. 
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3- General Le Rond suggested that considering the indefensible claims put 
forward by the Gci'mans it seemed absolutely necessary 
to fix the conditions under which protection of nationals 
ol the Plebiscite areas would be assured. 

General Le Rond then read the note which appears as Appendix A.^ 

After a short discussion, 
it was decided : 

1 . That the nationals of the different Plebiscite areas he [?as] defined in the 

Treaty of Versailles, being entitled to vole in the Plebiscite, shall be 
placed for this purpose while outside of the said territory, under the 
protection of the Diplomatic and Consular agents of the aUied power 
holding the presidency of the Commission in said territory and in all 
other respects shall receive that protection. 

2 . That foreign consular agents actually carrying out their duties shall be 

recognized by the Inter-Alhed Commission; that foreign consular 
agents who shall be appointed during the period of the Commission’s 
administration shall be required to receive that recognition in ad- 
vance; that the consular agents of the Principal Powers shall be 
considered to have full right to this recognition; that the present 
decision shall be made known to the interested powers. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this decision to Washington for instructions 
from his Government,) 


Condilions of the 
Adumce of funds lo 
met the expenses of 
Allied troops in the 
Plebiseite Ateas 


4. Sir Eyre Crowe said that the British Delegation had had a note circu- 
lated (Appendix B^) explaining the point of view of His 
Majesty’s Government, namely, that the Allied forces 
occupying Plebiscite areas and Danzig and Memel ought 
to be considered troops of occupation within the meaning 
of Article 249 of the Treaty of Peace. The British Govern- 
ment considered that each of the slates taking part in the 
occupation of Plebiscite areas ought, as was the case in the occupation of the 
Rhine, to make the necessary advances for the maintenance of its own troops. 
As for recovering the costs, that ought to be asked from the beneficiary states 
in proportions corresponding to the attribution of territories by the Plebiscite. 

General Gavallero considered that the explanation made by Sir Eyre 
Crowe did not coincide entirely in its latter part with the text of the British 
note to which he referred. That note said in effect that repayment of the 
expenses was to be a priority charge against Germany.^ If he had understood 
Sir Eyre Crowe it was his opinion that the beneficiary states were to make 
this repayment in proportion corresponding to the territories attributed to 
them. The French accepted Sir Eyre Crowe’s point of view; they could not, 


^ Not printed. This note of December 30, 1919, submitted the two proposals adopted 
by the Supreme Council, the second being less full in form, than the text adopted. 

= Not printed. This note of December 24, 1919, was as indicated in the remarks of Sir E. 
Crowe and General Cavallero. 

3 The note proposed that the cost of the allied forces occupying plebiscite areas ‘should be 
recoverable as the first charge on Germany’. 
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oil the other hand, take the point of view set forth in the British note. As 
already explained in a note of the Italian Delegation dated 25th December^ 
Article 249 applied in fact only to German territories and that was not the 
case with Danzig and Memel, which were no longer part of Germany. Now 
Article 87 [?88] of the Treaty relative to Upper Silesia said that the expenses of 
occupation were to be borne from local revenues. Since they might anticipate 
that part at least of the territorie.s under consideration would return to 
Poland it would be going against the spirit of the Treaty to law [lay] the 
whole of the cost upon Germany alone. 

Sir Eyre Crowe accepted the point of view maintained by General 
Gavallero. 

General Le Rond considered it well to be cjuite clear on the point that 
this was only a question of advances for the costs had to be reimbursed ulti- 
mately by the beneficiary states. They accepted the British proposal that 
each power advance the costs of maintenance of its own troops. 

General Gavallero said that there remained one point to make clear. 
They had told the Germans that they still wished to occupy Allenstein. But 
that occupation was not provided for in the Treaty. Reimbursement of costs 
was provided for in the Treaty only in the case of Upper Silesia. 

General Le Rond considered that it was easy to anticipate in the case of 
Allenstein and Marienwerder repayment of the costs by the states to which 
those territories would be attributed. The question on the other hand re- 
mained open in the case of Danzig since in that case there was no attribution 
of territories. 

Sir Eyre Growe explained that they had had in view in the case of 
Danzig only the establishment of a base; later if the Allied High Gommis- 
sioner required it the troops entrusted with guarding that base could be 
employed for the maintenance of order in Danzig and the surrounding 
district. 

M. DE Martino said that he would let his Government know the decision 
that had been taken but he would have to reserve bis decision since in 
financial matters he could not act without instructions. 

Under reserve of the Italian Government’s approval it was decided ; 

1. that each stale taking part in the occupation of territories submitted to 

Plebiscite shall make the advances of funds necessary for the main- 
tenance of its own troops. 

2. that the reimbursement of those advances shall be made for all the 

Plebiscite areas by the beneficiary states in proportions correspond- 
ing to the territories attributed to them. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this decision to Washington for instructions 

from his Government.) 

5. M. Fromageot said that the Supreme Council having been good enough 
to approve at tire meeting before last the conclusions of the note presented 
to it by the Drafting Gommittee on the subject of the Swiss Note of the i8th 
•I Appendix C in original, not punted. 
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December 1919, concerning the accession of the Swiss Confederation to (he 
D,aft uply to the Swiss League of Nations, s they had prepared a draft letter to 
note ofiSth December die Federal Government in the sense of that note which 
'ig concerning Switzei~ they had then presented (Appendix D). 
land's accession to the Eyre Growe said that he approved the note sub- 

League of Nations mitted to the Council. But they had decided that the 
reply to the Swiss Government ought to be made in the name of the Supreme 
Council and not only in the name of the French Government. 

M. Fromageot explained that the Drafting Committee had prepared the 
reply in that way because it had not known whether the other powers had 
been sent similar communications by the Swiss Government. But it would 
be easy to effect in the text the changes necessary to make it in accordance 
with the decision recalled by Sir Eyre Crowe. 

It was decided: 

1. To adopt in principle the note prepared by the Drafting Committee, 

(Appendix D). 

2. That the changes necessary he introduced in the text so that the reply 

be made not in the name of the French Government but in that of 
the Supreme Council to which the question had been referred by the 
French Government. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this decision to Washington for instructions 

from his Government.) 


6. The Council had before it a note from Marshal Foch to the President of 
the Peace Conference, dated ist December (Appendix 
Winding up of the g Paris Inter-Allied Commission of 

ofRiSlnMsmJ Prisoners of War in Germany dated 6th De- 

War in Germany cember (Appendix F^). 

General Weygand commented upon Marshal Foch's 
note. He added that the agreement arrived at within the Commission on 
Prisoners of War had been unanimous but for a reservation made by the 
Italian Delegate on the bash of the distribution of the costs of maintenance 
of Russian Prisoners of War in Germany. 

M. Tannery explained that for the winding up of the Berlin Commission 


s Sec No. 46, minute 5 and appendices D & E (one meeting earlier than that indicated 
by M. Fromageot). 

^ Not printed. This covering note, signed by M. T annery , forwarded to M . Dutasta a note 
which, apart from minor variation, was the same as that in appendix F to No. 32 subject 
to; (i) the insertion after the third paragraph of the earlier draft (beginning; ‘After hav- 
ing examined the data , . .’) of a new paragraph reading; ‘The British Delegate requests 
that the reimbursement of these two millions bo delayed until proof is presented showing 
that the refugees were sheltered in Germany at the request of the Allies.’ (ii) The omission of 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the twelfth paragraph of the earlier draft (beginning; 
‘The Commission suggested that . . .’ and ending; ‘sum representing the reparations 
account,’). In his covering note M. Tannery slated that the revised draft ‘was approved by 
all the Allied Delegates, witlt the exception of the Italian Delegate, from whom, despite 
repeated requests, I have been unable to obtain any response’, 
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it had been agreed that the expenses would be divided into four between the 
four Great Powers there represented. But the share of the U.S.A. and of 
France already considerably exceeded a quarter. The remainder was there- 
fore to be defrayed by Great Britain and Italy. * The Italian Delegate had 
always made a reservation for the approval of his Government. 

M. DE Martino said that he must maintain tlie Italian Delegate’s reserva- 
tion until his Government had given its decision. 

General Weygand wished to point out that the question of the mainten- 
ance of refugees from Kiev had been reserved until further information could 
be obtained. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in accordance with instructions from his 
Government he wished to raise a question which, although not exactly the 
same as that under discussion, was related to it. If he understood the matter 
rightly there existed at the moment no commission for Russian prisoners of 
war in Germany other than the Berlin one, and it was the Council’s intention 
to bring that one to an end without replacing it in any way whatever. 

Now his Government had just been in negotiation at Copenhagen with a 
representative of the Soviets over the question of the liberation of English 
prisoners in Russia. There were in Russia many British prisoners whose 
repatriation was extremely desirable. The other Powers doubtless were in 
the same situation. The Soviet representative in the Copenhagen negotia- 
tions had put forward one condition as a sine qua non for the continuation of 
those negotiations. He demanded that the Soviets be represented in the 
Berlin Commission charged with controlling the repatriation of Russian 
prisoners in Germany. General Malcolm, consulted on the subject by the 
British Government, had answered that he could see no difRculty in the way 
of granting the demand formulated by the representative of the Bolshevik 
Government, the more especially as the Commission did not exist any longer. 
Apparently therefore the creation of a new commission was being considered 
and that was what he could not understand, since if he had rightly inter- 
preted the previous discussion the Council had wished to wind up the existing 
commission and not to replace it by any other at all. He would ask therefore, 
did there exist such a commission, different from the Berlin one, or was it 
proposed to create a new one? 

General Weygand explained that the difficulty was due to a subtlety of 
interpretation. The Inter-Allied Commission of Russian prisoners in Ger- 
many had recently been transformed into an international commission by 
the addition of a German delegate. That transformation had taken place 
at the moment when it had been decided to assume no further financial 
responsibility for the fate of Russian prisoners in Germany and to leave to 
the Commission only measures of control. But the German Government had 
considered that, the Allies rendering no more financial aid, the existence of 
that Commission interested them no longer, and abstained from nominating 
a delegate and in those circumstances the Commission had not sat. It was in 
that sense that one might say with General Malcolm that the new Commission 
never having sat, did not in fact exist. 
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Sir Eyrf, Crowe asked whclhcr al the moment when they had decided 
upon the suppression of the Tatcr-AIlicd Commission they luid really intended 
to substitute for it an international commission or to recognize the existence 
of one. If he rightly remembered the last state of the question they had 
decided upon the suppression pure and simple of the commission which 
therefore was to dissolve as soon as certain questions still pending had been 
settled. 

Colonel Beadon said that it had been decided that they would stop send- 
ing money and that the Commission on which the Germans would be repre- 
sented would have powers of control only, but because of the attitude of the 
Germans the plan could not be realized.'^ 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that anyhow his Government proposed that 
the Soviets should be represented on the Berlin International Commission. 
If this were the only means of releasing our prisoners, it would appear that 
this proposal should be seriously considered. One of Koltschak’s repre- 
sentatives was, it transpired, already on the commission, and yet the Bol- 
sheviks stated that their interests were not represented, and they had asked 
to be put on the Commission, His Government saw no reason why this 
demand of the Soviets should not be agreed to, provided it would facilitate 
the repatriation of allied prisoners. 

M. Gambon stated that the proposal of the British Government was such 
as to render consultation with the other Governments necessary. 

Sir Eyre Crowe insisted that the question was an urgent one. 

If the negotiations with Copenhagen dragged on, they ran a great risk of 
achieving no results. Besides, it was now winter, and the sufferings of our 
prisoners in Russia were increasing from day to day. 

General Weygand thought that the first question to be settled was 
establishing the Commission, which had been unable to get to work on account 
of the negative attitude of the Germans. It seemed difficult to reopen the 
discussion with them on the eve of the coming into force of the Treaty. The 
Germans had stated that if the Berlin Commission no longer controlled 
financial means, it was useless and that they preferred to deal with the ques- 
tion themselves. It must also be admitted that in this the Germans had right 
on their side. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that it was the Italian reservation on the 
distribution of expenses which had delayed our reply to the Germans. 

General Weygand said that if it were decided that tlie Berlin Inter- 
national Commission had no longer any reason to exist, we should have 
found a graceful way out of the situation created by the Bolshevik request. 
It was obviously impossible to form part of a Commission which had ceased 
to exist. 

M. Gambon asked each member of the Council to approach his Govern- 
ment with regard to the question raised by Sir Eyre Crowe. 

The remainder of the discussion was put olf until a later date. 

’’ Cf. No. 32, minute 6 . 
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7. The Council had befoi’e it: 

I. Two Notes from General Niessel to the President of the Council, dated 

, ^ the nth and 13th December igio (Annexes [Appen- 

Vwlcnt TreaL,ne:U ofthe ^ 

Offme) 1 on the Niessel Aiir i r 

Mission draft telegram from Marshal Foch to General 

Nudant giving instructions from the Supreme Council 
to the German Government (Annex [Appendix] I). 

General Weygand commented on the proposed telegram from Marshal 
Foch (Annex I). Pie added that instead of sending a telegram to the German 
Government, which, on the eve of the coming into force of the Treaty might 
run the risk of starting general discussion, he proposed, if Marshal Foch were 
in agreement, that this question should be dealt with in a verbal note which 
could be delivered to the German Delegation by the Secretary-General of 
the Conference. 

After a short discussion it was decided to entrust to M. Dutasta the 
drawing up of a verbal note to be delivered to M. von Lersner, which 
would draw the attention of the German Govej-nment to the violent treat- 
ment of the officers belonging to General NiessePs Mission. 

8. General Weygand commented on a note dated the 30th December 

addressed by Marshal Foch to the President of the Con- 
sureZ VpPsZia regarding the inilitary measures adopted by the 

Germans in Upper Silesia (Annex [Appendix] J). 

After a short discussion it was decided to ask M. Dutasta to submit to 
M. von Lersner a verbal note on the lines of the note attached to the 
report by Marshal Foch dated December 30th (See Annex J). 

(That [jfc] Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for 
instructions from his Government.) 

g. M. DE St. Quentin commented on a note from the French Delegation on 

this subject (Annex [Appendix] K). 

Position of the Comitadjas , i-ii I'-nn 

in Western Hungaiy decided to ask the Alhed Generals m Budapest to 

send with the least possible delay to the Comitadjas ceded 
to Austiia by Hungary the Mission, the constilution of which had been 
agreed to by resolution of the Supreme Council on the 2nd October.^ 

10. M. Serruys commented on a note from the Economic Commission on 
Report of the Economic question dated December 26th (Annex [Appendix] L) _ 


Commission on the amend- 
ments to the economic 
clauses of the Treaty with 
Hungary proposed by the 
Czechoslovak Delegation 


After a short discussion it was agreed: 

1. To refer to the European Coal Commission the 
request of the Czecho-Slovak Delegation that in 
the case of the inserting of an aiticle in the 
Hungarian Treaty of Peace similar to Article 
224 of the Treaty of St. Germain, the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
should not be cited as one of the States who would undertake to 
supply Hungary with coal. 

* See Vol. I, No. 6q, minute 8. 
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2 . '^fo adopt the roconuTK'H.dalioii'i <il’ lli<‘ I'iCoiiojtiio (lciuiud'isi<m rcjocling 
live request put forward Ivy ihc (Jzeciio-yiovak lltdegalion for live 
deletion in the Peace Treaty 'with Hungary of Article 287 o of live 
Treaty of S t. Germain and 1 o the corresponding niodificalion on [ ? in] 
the Treaty with Hungary of Article 249 of the Treaty with Austria. 

II. M. DE Martino said that recently the question of putting the case of the 
. Aaland Islands on the agenda had come forward. A 

' te qtieiilon of the Plebiscite had been held there as a result of which 90% 
ol the inhabitants had declared themselves in lavour of 
Sweden. This question; therefore, would not appear to present any great 
difficulties and it could be agreed before the breaking up of the Conference. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was against raising this question in extremis. It appeared 
to be more the concern of the League of Nations. 

M. DE St. Quentin stated that it had indeed been proposed to leave this 
question to the League of Nations. At that time it was believed that the 
Supreme Council would not have been so long-lived as it actually had been, 
and since then the proposal to bring this question up at the Council had been 
again considered. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that this might mean dragging on their work 
indefinitely. A commission would have to be formed which, of course, would 
not be able to reach an agreement and for which therefore, the Council would 
have to arbitrate. That could not be done immediately. 

M. DE Martino said that to him the question seemed quite clear and that 
the forming of a Commission was not a necessity. 

Sir Eyre Crowe reminded the Council that the fate of the Aaland Islands 
was of interest to Finland and was related to the Russian question. It was 
rather a delicate matter. 

M. Gambon was of the opinion that this matter should not at the moment 
be entered on the agenda. It would be time enough to add it when the 
necessity arose. 

M. DE Martino stated that he would not press the matter. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Appendix D to No. 49 • 

Draft of Reply to the Swiss Note of December 18, igig, relative to Adherence 
of Switzerland to the League of Nations 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN NO. 70. 

Jan. 2, igig [igao]. 

PARIS, December ag, rgig. 

In a memorandum dated December i8, 1919, the Swiss Legation, in referring 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, the date of which is set by the Legation 
as of April q 8, 1919, infoimed the Government of the French Republic that the 

® In eiior for 267. 
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Swiss Federal Assembly, on November ai, igig, decided in favour of the entry of 
Switzerland in[to] the League of Nations, text of tliis decision being annexed to 
the memorandum. 

The Swiss Government adds that a formal declaration of adherence will be 
forwarded in proper time, under reservatiorr of tire result of the popular vote, to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. This popular vote is provided for by 
the Helvetic Constitution and it ought not, according to the Swiss Government, 
necessarily to take place within the period of two months referred to in Article I 
of the Covenant, for the reason that the realization of the League of Nations 
depends upon the adherence of all the States to whom a permanent representation 
in the Council of the League is accorded by the Covenant. 

In short, in the opinion of the Swiss Government, a notification of the decision 
of the Federal Assembly presented within a period of two months after the entry 
into force of the Treaty should assure to Switzerland all the rights of a State invited 
to adhere as an original member, and at the same time it would not anticipate the 
final decision expressed by the Swiss people in the referendum required by the 
Helvetic Constitution. 

In thanking the Swiss Legation for its memorandum, which, as moreover 
recognized by the Swiss Government, could not in any sense be considered as a 
declaration of adherence, the Government of the French Republic has the honour 
to present the following remarks : 

I. According to Article I of the Covenant, the declaration of adherence must be 
made without reservations, aird within two months after the entry into force of the 
Covenant. A declaration of adherence which would be subject to the result of the 
referendum could not be considered as an adherence without i eservations. F ur ther- 
more, the measures which are required by the Swiss Constitution in like matter 
concern Switzerland only. As far as the other interested Powers are concerned a 
declaration of adherence made only in conformity with the terms of the Treaty can 
be taken into consideration. 

S. The Swiss Note refers to the date upon which the Covenant was adopted as 
April g8, igig. 

It is important to recall that the only official text is that which was signed by the 
Powers, and concerning which the date of April 28, igig, does not apply. 

3. The basis of the Swiss Note, according to which the realization of the League 
of Nations depends upon ratification by the five Principal Powers, is not in con- 
formity with the final clauses of the Treaty, as by these clauses, the Treaty, in all 
its parts, that is, inclusive of Part I (Covenant of the League of Nations) is applic- 
able arga [ergd\ omnes in everything concerning the computation of delays, and will 
enter into force for all the Powers which will have ratified up to that time, upon 
the deposit of the ratifications of three of the Principal Powers and Germany. 

4. Finally, the measui e of the Federal Council, copy of which was attached to the 
memorandum of the Swiss Government, contains several considerations in its pre- 
amble relative to the relation between the adherence of the Helvetic Confederation 
to the League of Nations and the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, as well as 
between Article[sj 21 and 435 of the Treaty. 

The Government of the Republic will hold this question for subsequent exami- 
nation. 



Api’rndix I'i TO No. 49’“ 

Drnfl of Resolution ■ 


Dt'cmber ist, igic). 

The Supreme Council of the Allied uud Associated Powers, after having taken 
note of the report of the special commission in Paris, entrusted tvitli the questions 
concerning the Russian prisoners of war in Germany, made, in its meeting of 
December . . , 1919, the following resolution, with respect to the questions pending 
since the dissolution of the Interallied Commission in Berlin : 

ist. Liquidation of the liabilities of the Interallied Commission. 

The 400,000 marks due to the British Red Cross will be reimbursed to the latter 
by the British Government. 

and. Reimbursement of the four advanced by the German Government. 

The flour advanced by the German Government will be reimbursed, not in 
kind, but in currency, that is to say, 7,680,000 marks. 

The payment of this reimbursement will be effected by applying an equal sum 
to the credit of Germany in the reparations account; 100,000 mark[s] being charged 
to the English account, and 7,580,000 marks to the Italian account.” 

3rd. The employment of the 200,000,000 [ric] Russian roubles detained by the 
German Government, is postponed until a settlement is made of the financial 
questions connected with the employment of this sum. 

4th. As to the question of reimbursement to the German Government of the 
2,000,000 marks representing the upkeep expenses of the Kiev refugees, its solution 
is postponed until the results of an investigation as to the conditions under which 
the representatives of the Entente made agreements in this matter, are known. 

Drcft of Resolution 

The Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers, after having taken 
cognizance of the note of the German Government of November 6th, 1919 (5010 
Il/ig Wako), and of the proposals of the special commission on the Russian P.W., 
decided to address the following answer to the German Government : 

‘The Allied and Associated Powers confirm their resolution to incur no more 
expenses for the Russian prisoners of war in Germany, except those necessary for 
the upkeep of their representatives to the International Commission on Russian 
P.W. in Berlin. 

The original of this appendix also contained a covering note of even date from Marshal 
Foch to M. Clenaenceau (see minute 6 above), forwarding the two draft resolutions and 
proposing that, if adopted, the first be telegraphed to General Malcolm and the second 
communicated to the German Government and to General Malcolm. 

Note in original: ‘Theshai'e of each power in the upkeep of the Russian P.W. isas[? so] 
far as follows : 

For France ...... 28,710,000 marks 

For Great Britain ..... 7,080,000 ,, 

For America ...... 50,015,100 „ 

For Italy ....... o „ 

The above provision is calculated to increase the shares of Great Britain and Italy to 
7,580,000 marks.’ 
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‘On the other hand, as this Commission — whose lolc is only to supervise the 
material situation of the Russian P.W., and to eventually lend its assistance to the 
German Government for the repatriation of these prisoners — is not provided for by 
the Peace Treaty with Germany it will cease operating as soon as (he Treaty goes 
into force.’ 


Appendix G to No. 49 
Document i 

Interallied Commission in the Baltic States. tilsitt, Dec. ii, igig. 

292 S/P 

From: General Niessel, President of the Interallied Commission in the Baltic States. 
To; M. Clemenceau, Paris. 

During the numerous, difficult, and delicate missions fulfilled by the Allied 
officers with courage and coolness, a great many incidents took “place. 

Such officers were frequently insulted and attacked, sometimes even ill-treated 
and struck at, and usually under the indifferent and sarcastic eyes of the very 
German officers, who had been instructed, officially, to facilitate their task and to 
look after their security. 

Whenever such an attack occurred penalties were claimed verbally and in 
writing, from Admiral Hopman, Chief of the German Delegation. The German 
Government has again been officially informed of these facts by a note, which set 
them forth in detail, remitted to Minister Noske himself, by Colonel Dosse, on 
Dec. 6, at Berlin. 

Today again, another cowardly attack has just been committed, this time by a 
group of German officers, on an isolated French soldier (see report annexed). 

No satisfaction having yet been granted, in regard to the numerous and earnest 
claims for penalties made by the Commission, I have the honour to ask the 
Supreme Council to kindly strengthen, through direct action in Berlin, the claims 
to reparations to which our officers and soldiers are entitled. 

I am transmitting this report to the President of the German Delegation imme- 
diately. 

The culprits are easy to find. Their brutal cowardice demands immediate 
punishment. 

I request that excuses be made to my soldier. I take his case to heart, more than 
that of the officers, because he was alone, defenceless; no pretext can be invoked 
for the brutality to which he has been submitted. 

The President of the Interallied Commission. 

Niessel. 


Document 2 


Interallied Commission, Tilsitt Branch.' 


TILSITT, Dec. 13 , 1919. 


Report 

No. 290 S/P 

On Dec. ii, at 4 o’clock p.m., I entered the restaurant of the ‘Preussischerhof 
Hotel’, where I live, to give my key before beginning my duty. Some German 
I* Document a in this appendix. 
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Date and Designation of the 
Place Allied Officers 


Designation of the 
Military Get mans 
tesponsihle 


Statement of the incidents 


soldiers and menaced with 
fixed bayonets. Pushed 
about, and kicked, and 
thrown into the Kommand- 
antur Bureau, amid howling 
and threats of death. Pie is 
received by a young officer 
who listens to his declara- 
tions sneering, Capl. von 
Gordon, after trying in vain 
to calm the soldiers and Lt. 
Schepper, finally brings 
Major Giraud to his own 
residence. 


12/3 

Colonel Dossc 

Gen. von Eberhardt 

Nothing serious is done by 

Station of 

Major Jocard 

Major von Tritsch 

Gen. von Eberhardt to as- 

Schavli 

Major Coriou 

Major Giraud 

Major Vanlande 
Major Kecnen (A.B.) 
Capt. Jozan 

Lt, Messik (U.S.) 

Lt, Forster (A.B.) 

Lt, Martin-Prevel 

[? Fritsch] 

sure the security of the 
Delegation. In the evening, 
the Delegation’s train is 
fired upon by machine-guns. 

12/3 

Major Coriou 

Lt. Hertmann 

On detached service with the 

Station of 
Schavli 

Major Pouvreau 
Major Giraud 

Capt. Chirossel 

Lt. Janvier 

Lt. Gladien 

Control Assistant 

Allied Officers, deserted his 
post. Has never done any- 
thing to assure the protec- 
tion of the Allied officers, 
constantly menaced. 

13/2 

Gen. Jukovski 

Escadrille 34 

Gen. Jukovski and several 

Station of 
Schavli 

Col. Dossc 

Major Keenen (A.B.) 
Major Jocard 

Major Giraud 

Major Coriou 

Major Vanlande 

Capt. Chirossel 

Capt. Jozan 

Lt, Forster (A.B.) 

Lt. Martin-Prevel 

Lt. Krcdel 

Allied officers, having ap- 
proached the train contain- 
ing the material of the 
EscadriUe 34, are immedi- 
ately menaced by rifles and 
machine-guns. The control 
of the material thus being 
rendered impossible, Ad- 
miral Hopmann suggests 
that the train should be con- 


voyed by an Allied officer. 
The Commanding Officer 
of the Escadrille w[arned] 
him that this officer would 
certainly be killed. The train 
started in spite of the orders 
given by the Control Officers. 
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Dale and 
Place 

1 2/3 

Station at 
Tilsitt 


12/3 

Station of 
Schilany 


12/3 

Station of 
Schavli 


Dcsignalion nj llie 
Allied Officers 

Lt. Lloyd-Wilson 


coarsely insulted by Lt. 
Kredel, who orders him 
away. Lt. Lloyd-Wilson 
goes to fetch the German 
Control Officer, and is fol- 
lowed by Lt. K[redel] and 
his men, who insult him. 
K[redel] seizes Lt. Lloyd- 
Wilson by the shoulders, 
tries to expel him and spits 
on him . . he places the 
machine-guns in position. 

Lt. Lloyd-Wilson having 
ord[ered] Kredel, in the 
[prejsence of a German 
Control Officer to abandon 
the machine-guns because 
they are [? not] included in 
the [rcjgulation issue of the 
Escadrillc [? is] again insulted 
and Kredel rerf?uscs]. 


Designalioii of the 
Mil Italy Get mam 
tesjjomibk 

Escadrillc 34 
Lt. Kredel 


Stiileinenl of the inctilenli 

Lt. Lloyd-Wilson having ap- 
proached the train, trans- 
porting the Escadrillc, is 


English Lt. Sandels, German soldiers Passing through the station 
of Kovno Mission of Schilany, Lt. Sandels re- 

ceived a grenade, within a 
range of 15 meters, thrown 
by German soldiers, who 
cannot be identified. 


Colonel Dosse 
Major Keenen 
Major Jocard 
Major Giraud 
Major Jozan 
Lt. Forster (A.B.) 
Lt. Martin-Prevel 
Lt. Messik (U.S.) 


General von 
Eberhardt 
Major von Trilsch 
[FFritsch] 


Before the departure of the 
Delegation’s train for Til- 
sitt, some German soldiers 
arrived with grenades, and 
are seen prowling around 
the train. General von 
Eberhardt, having taken no 
police measures, the officers 
of the Delegation organized 
their own defence by means 
of arms which the German 
Delegation [? which] is ac- 
companying them, had or- 
dered to be transmitted to 
them. These measures of 
security prevented incidents 
from occurring at the de- 
parture. 


1+ The text here is uncertain. 



Date and 
Place 

12/4 

Station of 
Schavll 


iq/6 

Station of 
Insterburg 


Designation of the 
Allied Officers 

Major Goriou 
Major Leveque 
Capt. Chirossel 
Capt. Buisson 
Lt. Gigonguilheme 
Lt. Gladien 
Lt. Janvier 


French Captain 
Angelli 

Qnd Lt. Jacquemet 
of the Control 
Bureau of Inster- 
burg 


Designation of the 
Mililaty Getniam 
responsible 

General von 
Eberhardt 
Major von Tritsch 
[?Fritsch] 


Statement of the incidents 


General von Eberhardt had 
agreed in writing to protect 
the Control Officer.? of 
Schavll. The car occupied 
by these officers had been 
attached to the Eberhardt 
train. About one o’clock in 
the morning, this car is de- 
tached, taken six hundred 
meters away from the Eber- 
hardt train, and attacked by 
several soldiers, with gren- 
ades. Most of the windows 
are broken, and it is only 
through luck that the gren- 
ades do not burst in the cars. 
Major Coriou having gone 
to protest and ask for pro- 
tection, an officer on duty 
answers him that the General 
and his Chief of Staff (Major 
von Tritsch [? Fritsch]) are 
sleeping and that it is impos- 
sible to wake them up. On 
the insistence of the German 
Delegation, the posts of 
Control of Schavli and 
Kurchany were withdrawn. 


Capt. Killac About g o’clock p.m. a train 

Lt. Schumann of the of troops entered the station ; 

Kommandantur the soldiers gather in front 

of the rooms of the Control 
Offices. They threaten the 
latter with their arms. As 
the German officers of the 
Kommandantur do not in- 
tervene to calm the soldiers, 
the Control Officers are 
obliged to leave the station 
of Insterburg. 



Appendix H to No. 49 
Document i 


Intrrallieu Commission to 'iiie Baltic States TiLsrri, Bfc. ij, igig. 

203 s/e 

From; General Niessel. 

To; President of the Supreme Council 

I have the honour to enclose herewith translated copy of a letter which was 
addressed to me by a Delegation of Lithuanians of the territory of Memel. 

These documents indicate the terror felt by the unhappy Lithuanian population 
as a result of the troops of the Baltic districts being maintained at Memel contrary 
to promises made officially. The German military authorities have done every- 
thing possible to prevent any knowledge of the atrocities committed in Lithuania 
and Latvia becoming public. In the meantime the Lithuanians of Memel are 
becoming daily more aware of what they must expect from troops who are accus- 
tomed to live by looting and to spread terror in their path. For that matter, the 
soldiers themselves declare that they prefer not to return to Prussia as ‘the life 
there is much less agreeable’. 

The justified alarm of the Lithuanian inhabitants is easily explained by the 
ai rival of troops whose hatred has become still more intense over the fury they feel 
for having been obliged to evacuate Lithuanian territory. 

The Lithuanians of Memel who drafted the letter referred to are Messrs. Jokub 
Stiklorus, Jonas Grig a, Kristus Lemszas, and Giorgis Jagomastas, who were 
obliged to avoid giving their names through fear of reprisals. They informed me 
verbally that they are desirous of sending a Delegation to Paris if the Supreme 
Council would deign to receive them. 

In the event it is decided that one alone should have a hearing, it would be 
advisable to designate Mr. Jokub Stiklorus for the mission. 

Niessel. 


Document 2 

Interallied Commission to the Baltic States 

TiLsiTT, Dec. 13, igig. 

Excellency ; 

In the name of the Delegation of the Lithuanian territory of Memel, I take the 
liberty to express our warmest thanks for your intervention which resulted in the 
evacuation of the Baltic countries by the German troops, and the liberation of 
Greater Lithuania which is at last being accomplished. 

These Legions, as was recognized by Minister of War Noske, are made up of very 
dangerous elements who, for years, have been practising extortions in Lithuania. 

Instead of sending these troops back to their homes in Germany, they are 
allowed to occupy the territory on [? of] Memel. (Which they will inevitably put to 
sack as they did greater Lithuania.) 

For a long period already we have been awaiting in anguish for the time when 
the territory of Memel would be occupied by the Entente, thus putting an end to 
the German terror, but instead of this emancipation so long looked forward to we 
are now the victims of undisciplined hoards [hordes]. We are subjected to the 
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regime of a stale of siege, and every movement in favour of our legitimate liberation 
is violently suprpressed either by imprisonment or threats of death. (Doctor 
Guigelal.) 

In our distress we appeal to your Excellency, as Representative of the Entente, 
with the following supplication: 

‘Do the needful to cause an immediate evacuation of Smaller Lithuania by the 
Baltic troops, in order that we may not be abolished through terror and helpless- 
ness.’ 

II. Alay we be allowed to recall to Your Excellency that we are forced to 
remain Prussian Lithuanians against our wishes (we are nevertheless grateful that 
a small portion of our country to the north of Memel is at last officially liberated) 
because by far the greater part of the former territory of Lithuania, to the soutli of 
Memel, remains separated from us. In fact, not only the region to the north of 
Memel, but all the country included between Kurisches Haff, the Deime and the 
Pregel, with Darkemen, Goldap, Komenten, are a part of the former territory of 
Lithuania. The names of all the villages, cities, streams and lakes, as well as the 
mountains and hills, forests and districts are Lithuanian, and testify that they were 
a part of antique Lithuania, and consequently should in all justice be returned to 
Lithuania as Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France. 

Not only is it to themterest of Lithuania, but also to the entire Entente and the 
peace of the whole world, that Eastern Prussia, as ‘head’ of the monstrous ‘Prussian 
Militarism’, be sliced and cut to pieces in such a way that the Ermeland and 
Mazuria may go to Poland, and all the territory of former Lithuania to Lithuania, 
and that the remaining territory around Konigsberg be placed under the ad- 
ministration of the Entente. 


Appendix I to No. 49 

Note from the Commander~in-Chief of the Allied Armies relative to action of Germans 
toward Officers of Allied Mission of Control 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 
ESH BULLETIN, NO. 62. 

December ^o, igig. 

Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies. 

Headquarters. 3rd Section. 

From: Marshal Foch. 

To: General Nudant, President, I.P.A.G., Cologne. 

Please transmit to the German Government the following communication from 
the Supreme Council : 

‘Frequently, officers and soldiers of the Interallied Commission, presided over by 
General Niessel, while exercising their mission of control, have been insulted and 
even attacked by German officers and soldiers. 

‘These outrages have been viewed with indifference and have sometimes even 
been committed in complicity with certain German authorities, to whom the task 
of assuring the security of the Allied personnel of control had been confided. 

‘Although they have already been the subject of verbal and written complaints 
addressed by General Niessel to Vice-Admiral Hopman, and although the German 
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Government has been oilicially informed by a joint note, remitted December 6, to 
the Minister Noske, Bcrlinj by Colonel Dosse, Chief of Staff of General Niessel, 
they have, nevertheless, remained unpunished to this day, 

‘The German Government which might claim itself powerless in legard to 
undisciplined troops in the Baltic outside its frontiers, cannot, at a time when these 
troops arc in its own territory, argue its powcrlessness to cover impardonable acts 
[ric] for which it is responsible. 

‘Consequently, the Allied and Associated Powers demand that it impose v'ithout 
delay the necessary penalties on the culprits, and inform the Interallied Commis- 
sion of Control, of the execution of the measures prescribed on this subject.’ 

Appendix J to No. 49 
Document i 


Commander-In-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

General Staff, No. 5848 

From: Marshal Foch. 

To: M. Glemenceau. 

Goncording reports emanating- from the French Military Mission in Berlin, and 
from various sources, point out, in Upper Silesia, a most disquieting situation 
created by the doings of the military party, with the toleration, if not under the 
secret protection, of (he German Government. 

This situation, looked at from a military point of view, may be characterized as 
follows : 

1. ConcenhaUng in Upper Silesia of legular, important and efficient military forces. 

The effective of these forces'® largely exceeds the needs of the military situation 
and of the interior police. 

Their spirit, which is most ardent, is resolutely inclined towards resistance to the 
execution of the Treaty, by active propaganda in which Ludendorf himself seems 
to participate. Certain unities [fre], such as the Marine Brigade, are particularly 
feared by the populations, on account of their sentiments of hatred and violence. 

These forces, already too numerous, would be joined later by elements coming 
from the ‘Baltikum’ and whose bad character and want of discipline are well 
known. 

2. Abnormal development of the Police Forces. 

Besides these regular troops, the Germans extend the organization of their 
‘police forces’ in a proportion which is in no way justified by the interior situation 
of the country. 

In fact, these police formations, becoming more numerous under different 
denominations (Sicherheitswehr, Biirgerwehr, Reichswehrpolizei, etc.),"'' are 

n Note in original: ‘This effective, estimated by certain information at 200,000 men, is 
not inferior, according to the most moderate calculations, to 80,000 men (effective pro-vided 
for the Allied troops of Occupation: 12,000 men).’ 

Note in original: ‘It is to be noted that, according to the promises of the German 
Government, these elements were to be sent to Central Germany.’ 

Note in original: ‘Not less than twelve different organizations aie mentioned.’ 
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recruited among the demobilized soldiers, and can constitute, at the first sign, real 
unities of reinforcement of regular troops. 

3. Influx of demobilized men from the ‘Baliiktim’. 

Lastly, numerous demobilized men from the ‘Baltikum’, particularly from the 
Iron Division — and not natives of Upper Silesia, are reported in the country, 
where they increase every day the ranks of the agitators. 

This situation calls for the attention of the Allied and Associated Governments. 

The concentration of such important forces, the presence of such active elements 
of agitation, the exalted sentiments by which they are agitated, may be the cause, at 
any moment, of serious incidents. 

In particular, it is to be feared that violence be exercised against the inhabitants 
during the evacuation pursuant to the going into force of the Treaty, that armed 
conflicts burst out with tlie Allied troops of occupation, and that the International 
Commission be thus, from the very beginning, placed before inextricable diffi- 
culties. 

In consequence, I deem it advisable to take this situation into account, as it 
involves the responsibility of Germany, and to invite the German Government to 
reduce without delay the force of their regular troops in Upper Silesia, as far as is 
consistent with the maintenance of interior oi'der. 

If you share this point of view, the Ambassador, Secretary General of the Pease 
Conference, might be directed to make to M. von Lersner, Chief of the German 
Delegation, a communication on this subject, based on the annexed Note. 

Document 2 

Mole concerning the Situation in Upper Silesia 

The Allied and Associated Powers carefully observed the continual reinforce- 
ment of the regular forces of the so-called ‘police forces’ in Upper Silesia. 

The importance of those forces is justified neither by the needs of the military 
situation nor by the maintenance of order. 

Such a situation is inconsistent with the desire expressed by the German Govern- 
ment to loyally execute the clauses of the Treaty of Peace. 

On the other hand, the difficulties which occurred in Gourland give reasons to 
fear that the German Government rvill be agam powerless to control the events 
in Upper Silesia, after having permitted the elements of disorder to accumulate 
there. 

Consequently, the Allied and Associated Governments take note of the situation 
created in Upper Silesia, and wish to make clear to the German Government the 
responsibilities which are incumbent upon it, on that account. 

They deem that the following measures should be taken without delay in order 
to remedy this situation: 

1. Reduce the strength of the regular troops and police forces, at present in 
Upper Silesia, within the strict limit consistent with the maintenance of order and 
the safeguard of public and private property. 

2. Eliminate from the regular troops and police forces all the elements having 
been part of the ‘Baltikum’ forces in igig. 

3. Include, within the troops to be evacuated from Upper Silesia before the 
going into force of the Ti'eaty, the Marine Brigade, the attitude of which is contrary 
to the pacification of the country. 



I iikc till iicccssiii’y niCrisurcs to pul ;i stop to tlic <i]>pt'nls lo I’csistuiicc tid dressed 
to the troops of oceuit.Uion by ccrliiin piirtics. 

5. OjipOtSe (he iiidux, in Upper Silesia, of ilie denioliili/ed men noi iiaLive|sJ of 
this country. 

The above various measures should be carried out as soon as possible, so that 
they may become fully elTeelive as soon as the Peace Ttealy is put into foue. 

Appendix K to No. 49 

Mote from the French Delegation on the situation in the Comitats of Western Hungary 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESII BULLETIN, NO. 64. 

December go, igig. 

. . . According'® to information received from the French representative at 
Vienna, and despite the fact that the Allied Generals at Budape.st were notified of 
the resolution of the Supreme Council, the Mission whose formation was decided 
upon has never been constituted, and the Magyar authorities have continued to 
exercise uncontrolled authority in the Comitats attributed to Austria by the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain. 

A continuation of this situation may entail serious drawbacks, as it favours the 
spreading of false news in the Hungarian Press tending to pretend that the Entente 
has not made a final decision in the matter. This situation also encourages the 
development of a propaganda in Hungary in favour of maintaining these Comitats 
under Magyar sovereignty, and it has been announced in Budapest that a ‘League 
of Western Plungary’ to oi'ganizc this propaganda has been formed. There are 
even reasons to indicate that the Hungarian Delegation may attempt to present 
a proposal to the Peace Conference asking for a revision of the Saint-Germain 
Treaty. If, on the contrary, the Interallied Military Mission were sent to the 
territories in question it would show that the Allied and Associated Powers do not 
intend to have the provisions of a Treaty, signed scarcely three months, brought up 
again for discussion. 

Under these circumstances, it would be desirable to invite the Allied Generals 
at Budapest to immediately send the Military Mission, decided upon on October 2, 
to the Comitats attributed to Austria. 

Appendix L to No. 49 
Document i 

PARIS, Dec. 26, tgig. 

From: The Secretary General of the Economic Commission. 

To : The Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Delegation has sent directly to the President of the 
Economic Commission, the two proposals, copies of which are hereto annexed.'*' 

The first paragraph of this note recapitulated the decision taken in this matter by the 
Supreme Council on October 2, 1919: see Vol. I, No. 69, minute 8. 

w The first of these proposals is printed as document 2 in this appendix; the second, 
described below, is not printed. 
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On account of the technical dilBculties raised by those two proposals, the Com- 
mission was of the opinion that the first, concerning the exportation of Czecho- 
slovakian coal to Austria, should be submitted to the Commission dealing with 
this supply. 

T'he second suggests that, ‘in the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, the same ad- 
vantages should be recognized to Czecho-Slovakia as to the other Allied and 
Associated Powers, participating in the reparations, as far as concerns the proceeds 
of the liquidations of enemy properties in the new States’. For this purpose, the 
Gzecho-Slovakian Delegation proposes the suppression, in the Treaty with Hun- 
gary, of Article 267 of the Treaty of St. Germain, and the corresponding modifica- 
tion of Article 249. The Economic Commission is of the opinion that the attention 
of the Gzecho-Slovakian Delegation should be called to the fact that, even if the 
modifications requested were granted, Czecho-Slovakia would not be, for this 
reason, entitled to utilize the proceeds of the liquidation, for the settlement of its 
reparations, as these proceeds can only be charged with indemnities pertaining to 
Gzecho-Slovakian property and credits in Hungary. 

The Secretary GenH of the Economic Commission to the Peace Conference: 

D. Serruys. 


Document 2 

Part X. Section I, Commercial Relations 
Chapter I. Taxes, and Customs Restrictions 

Consideration 

Article 224 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain pledges Czecho-Slovakia and Poland 
to maintain, during a certain period, a favourable duty regime for the exportation 
of coal to Austria, and even, until such times as a permanent settlement is reached, 
to take positive measures with a view to the provisioning of Austria vrith coal. 

As it appears that the Treaty with Hungary is to be, in general, drawn up 
according to the same principles as were applied in the drafting of the Saint- 
Germain Treaty, it seems probable that the Supreme Council ivill insert an analo- 
gous article in the Peace Conditions with Hungary. 

Now, the Gzecho-Slovak Delegation wishes to call the following facts, pertaining 
to this question, to the attention of the Peace Conference: 

The coal consumption throughout all Hungary, before the war, amounted to 
about 15 million tons per year. The Hungarian mines furnished 10,200,000 tons 
towards this consumption; 2,8oo[? 000] tons were imported from Germany, 
especially from Upper Silesia, and about 1,500,000 was received from the Ostrau- 
Karvin Basin. A considerable proportion, at least 3,500,000 tons, of the total 
consumption, was destined for the needs of the former Hungarian territories, which 
now form part of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. More than 50% of the coal im- 
ported from Germany, and 75% of the importations from the Ostrau-Karvin 
Basin remained in Slovakia. The lignite required by this region was received at 
the rate of about 480,000 tons from Salgo-Tarjan, and 300,000 tons from Handlova. 

Under the present circumstances there only remains the Handlova mines in the 
territory of the Czecho-Slpvak Republic, as the Salgo-Tarjan mines are included 
in the Hungarian territory. Now, these latter mines furnished about 480,000 tons 
of lignite per year to Slovakia, while the Ostrau-Karvin Basin exported only about 
200,000 tons of coal out of Czecho-Slovakia as it is now bounejed. By considering 
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the diirereiicc in the caloric value of these (wo kinds of coal i( is shown dial, judging 
by die pre-war figures, the territories of former Hungary located outside of Czecho- 
slovakia were at a considerable advantage in comparison with the latter. This 
exposd shows clearly that Gzecho-Slovakia should not be expected to furnish the 
coal provision for Hungary. 

For these reasons the Gzecho-Slovak Delegation takes the liberty of prebenting 
the following 

Ptoposal: 

In the event that the insertion of an Article in the Peace Treaty with Hungary 
analogous with Article 254 in the Treaty of Saint-Germain would be provided for, 
the Gzecho-Slovak Republic should not be included in the States that are to adopt 
measures with a view to facilitating the provisioning of Hungary with coal. 


No. 50 

H. D. 1 2 1.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers^ held in M. PichoFs Room at the Quai d’Orsay, Saturday, January 2, 

igso, at 10. go a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.'. Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain'. Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France'. M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. dc 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy'. M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan'. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: Great Britain'. Capt. Lothian Small. France'. M. 

Massigli. Italy'. M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain'. Gdt. [tic] Macnamara, R.N., Mr. Malkin. 

France'. General Weygand, General Le Rond, Admiral Le Vavasseur, 
Colonel Requin, M. Hermitte, M. Kammerer, M. Alphand, M. de 
Montille, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: G. Amiral Grassi, M. Stranieri, Gdt. Gabetti, M. Pilotti. 

I, The Council had before it a Note dated January i, 1920, from the Chair- 

man of the German Delegation to the Secretary General 
Negotiations with the Ger- Conference (Appendix A). 

the Protocol VICE- Admiral Le Vavasseur wished to draw the 

Council’s attention to one passage of the letter from 
Baron von Lersner. The Chairman of the German Delegation said that ‘the 
Allies, as M. Loucheur had recalled, must have reckoned on the existence in 
Germany of more than 700,000 tons of floating docks when drawing up their 
list’. This was a gratuitous suggestion on the part of Baron von Lersner. In 
the Allied negotiations with the Germans, no inclusive figure had ever been 
mentioned : the Germans had therefore no reason for saying that one had 
been fixed. When the naval experts decided to claim 400,000 tons of material 
of all kinds to be handed over by Germany as reparation for the Scapa Flow 
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incident, the information at their disposal as to the material existing in 
German ports gave the approximate figure of 620,000 tons, and their claim 
was based on this figure. The difference between their calculation and those 
of the Germans was therefore due to the difierence between 620,000 and 
520,000 and not between 700,000 and 520,000. He repeated that no maxi- 
mum figure was ever given during negotiations. 

M. Gambon agreed that the Allies must therefore maintain their figures. 
Baron von Lersner was ill; in order that blame for the delays in bringing the 
Treaty into force, for which the Germans were really to blame, might not be 
imputed to the Allies, M. Dutasta was prepai'ed to go and visit him with 
M. Loucheur and would inform him that the Allies maintained their figures. 
It was important that the ensuing conversation should be carefully noted. 

M. Dutasta suggested leaving a memorandum with Baron von Lersner. 

Vice-Admiral Le Vavasseur said Commander Macnamara had drafted 
a note which might serve as a basis for drafting the memorandum. Its 
essential points were as follows: 

1 . Baron von Lersner’s letter was inexact as far as floating dock tonnage 
was concerned. 

2. No figure from the inventories prepared by the Allied naval experts 
was communicated to the Germans during the conversations between them 
and the Allied naval experts. 

3. The chief subjects of discussion had been the 8o,ooo-ton dock at 
Hamburg and the two 50,000-ton docks reported at Danzig; these were, 
indeed, the two most remarkable cases of disagreement between the inven- 
tories supplied by the Allied experts and the German documents ; but it was 
never saicl that the Allies adopted as their own other information communi- 
cated by the German delegates. Finally, the figure of 700,000 tons mentioned 
by M. Loucheur was given only by way of example and for comparison with 
the figure of 600,000 tons which also the Germans had given by way of 
example : neither figure was exact. 

M. Gambon thought that a document to this effect should be read to 
Baron von Lersner who would be asked to take note of it. 

It was decided : 

that in reply to the letter of January 1, 1920, from the Chairman of the 
German Delegation, the Secretary General of the Peace Conference should 
inform Baron von Lersner (who would be requested to take note of the 
fact) that, the Allies had never based their calculations upon the existence 
in Germany of 700,000 tons of floating docks, and that they maintained 
the figure of 624,000 tons. 

2. The Council had before it a note dated January 2, 1920, (Appendix B). 
Negotiations with the GENERAL Le Rond reported that during recent con- 
German Delegation con- versations the attitude of the German delegates had 
cerning the putting into obviously changed: they seemed to have understood that 
force of the Treaty Allies did not intend to make extravagant claims, 

but that, on the contrary, they keenly desired to disturb as little as possible 
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the life of those regions that weic going to pass temporatily under their 
control. Neveilhelcss, (he situation had liaidly diangccl: the Geiman Dele- 
gate, s had not full pow('i,s; they had to icfci constantly to Reihn and 
could only express pcisonal opinions. Idesli expcits had been summoned to 
settle questions conceining the Allcnsteiii and Maiienwerdci tcnitoiies, and 
to deal with questions of a military natuie arising out of the iclief of Geiman 
troops by Allied contingents. M. von Simson had also pointed out that a 
series of problems remained to be settled concerning Mcmel and Danzig 
as well as the working of boundary commissions, and that it was also neces- 
sary to conclude the German-Polish negotiations begun in Berlin; finally, 
he had drawn the attention of the Allies to the Slesvig questions. M. von 
Simson had also asked what procedure the Allies had in mind for the several 
Commissions taking over their functions — he meant the Interallied Rhine- 
land High Commission, the Military, Naval and Air Control Commissions, 
and the Reparation Commission; did they intend merely to notify Germany 
that the authority of these Commissions had come into force or to negotiate 
with her on the matter? He must say that the German delegates seemed 
merely to exjDect notification on the part of the Allies. 

With regard to the organization of boundary commissions, he thought it 
would be sufficient to give M. von Simson the text of the instructions and 
note already approved by the Supreme Council.’ With the Council’s per- 
mission he would do this. The Chairman of the German Delegation had also 
asked him whether the Allies intended to summon the German members of 
these Commissions to Paris. 'I'hat was a question which had still to be de- 
cided. As far as the settlement of Slesvig questions was concerned, there was 
a Commission on the spot to take all the rrcccssary steps. M. von Simson 
was, however, not aware whether the German representatives had ratified 
the agreement prepared by it. In this connectioir he would point out to the 
Council that the Danish Minister had been very much disturbed by the 
news published in the press that the cost of upkeep of troops of occupation in 
plebiscite zones would be charged to the States to whom the territory was 
attributed. He pointed out that, as far as Slesvig was concerned, the Treaty 
expressly provided for the division of these expenses between Germany atrd 
Denmark. Obviously, a decision of the Supreme Council could not be carried 
out in contradiction of an article of the Treaty, and, moreover, the decision 
in question referred only to the plebiscite territories of eastern Germany. 

With regard to Memel, M. von Simson pointed out that Germany would 
be justified in withdrawing her officials. This was true and might certainly 
cause an awkward state of affairs. He therefore thought it would be well to 
conclude an arrangement prepared on the Allied side by a special commission 
working on the following bases : (a) temporary retention of office by German 
officials with all their existing guarantees; (6) retention of the existing and 
creation of a higher jurisdiction ; (c) retention of German legislation ; (d) 
delivery to the Allies of property belonging to the Reich or to Prussia; 
(e) provisional retention of the economic and financial stalm quo. 

' See Vol. I, No, 74, note 6. 
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Similarly, it would be well to make arrangements concerning German 
oflicials and services in Danzig. 

M. von Simson did not object in principle to the provisions making the 
German Government responsible for the upkeep of offices responsible for 
disbursement of public monies in plebiscite territories. The German dele- 
gates even seemed ready to advance the necessary funds for the troops of 
occupation. 

He would be grateful if the Council would kindly give him instructions on 
the points still in dispute. He recalled the fact that, as far as Upper Silesia 
and the Allenstein and Marienwerder territories were concerned, negotia- 
tions were proceeding (replies from Berlin were awaited) and that the 
German-Polish negotiations were beginning that very day. 

Mr. Wallace asked whether the questions enumerated by General Le 
Rond must be settled before the signature of the Protocol. 

General Le Rond replied that they must be settled but that could be done 
in a very few days. 

M. Gambon asked General Le Rond to be good enough to enumerate each 
of the questions still remaining to be settled ; so that the Council might come 
to decisions upon them one by one. 

General Le Rond said the first question was as follows : ought they merely 
to notify the German Government of the assumption of office of the Inter- 
allied Rhineland High Commission, the Military, Naval and Air Control 
Commissions and the Reparation Commission, or should they enter into 
negotiations on the subject? 

General Weygand reminded the Council that this point had already 
been settled. Germany had already been informed that the Control Com- 
missions would act officially from the coming into force of the Treaty and 
that from that time the delegations which those Commissions already had in 
Berlin would have power to act on behalf of the Commissions. 

M. Cambon stated that in the opinion of the Council there was no need to 
enter into negotiations with the Germans concerning the assumption of 
office by the Commissions just enumerated; notification would be sufficient. 

General Le Rond said that the second point was the transfer of sovereignty 
in Memel; should a special commission prepare a separate arrangement on 
this subject? 

M. Cambon thought that the commission might at the same time prepare 
an arrangement for Danzig. He asked whether a special commission must 
be constituted. 

M. SciALOjA proposed that the task should be entrusted to the Commission 
on Polish Affairs. 

General Le Rond agreed on condition that the Commission might co-opt 
any experts whose opinion it considered necessary. 

M. Gambon accepted this solution on behalf of the Council. 

As for arrangements which the Slesvig Commission might have made with 
the German authorities, there was nothing for them to decide ; it was merely 
a matter of asking Copenhagen for information. 
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Genlrai. Lh Rond, referring Lo the organization of boundary commissions, 
believed he was right in thinking that the Council had no objection to his 
transmitting a copy of the instructions approved on October 15' to M. von 
Simsoii; but ought they to summon the German members of those commis- 
sions to Paris:’ 

Sir Eyrk Crowe asked what was the object of holding the meeting in 
Paris. To him the cjucstion seemed essentially a technical one. 

General Le Rond replied that it was a question of coming to an under- 
standing as to working methods. It was for this reason and because the same 
methods must be universally applied that they had not granted the claim 
made by the Belgian Government that the members of the German-Belgian 
Boundary Commission should meet at Brussels. 

M. SciALOjA was of opinion that the German representatives should be 
summoned. 

Sir Eyre Crowe agreed that this would be better. 

General Le Rond suggested alternative solutions ; either the Allies should 
come to an agreement and when this was done, appoint a meeting place with 
the Germans, or they should summon the Germans to Paris. 

M. Gambon offered a third solution: the Allies could come to an agreement 
at Paris and, once that was done, summon the Germans. It was most essential 
that they should be in agreement before the Germans took part in their dis- 
cussions, 

(The Council accepted this proposal.) 

General Le Rond said there remained the Saar question; Colonel Requin 
would lay it before the Council. 

Colonel Req,uin recalled the fact that, in a letter dated December 28, 
Baron von Lersner had raised the question of the regime to be applied during 
the transition period preceding the formation of the Government Commission 
for the Saar, The German delegation thus admitted that there would be a 
transition period ; but it was of opinion that the armistice regime could not be 
retained during that period. On this point they were in perfect agreement 
with the Germans. The French Government and Marshal Foch had never 
spoken of an armistice regime properly so called; but they considered that 
the present regime though possibly relaxed to some extent must be retained. 
It would, indeed, be impossible to restore the government of the Saar terri- 
tory to the Germans, since, as soon as the Treaty came into force, the French 
administration would take possession of the mines under the terms of the 
Treaty itself. Control by the military authority in occupation was therefore 
essential. It was nevertheless clear that the present regime could be relaxed 
to such extent as did not prejudice the safety of the troops and on condition 
that no undertaking was given calculated subsequently to impair the free- 
dom of action of the governing Commission. Marshal Foch had already 
given instructions to that effect. It was none the less certain that questions 
of detail would have to be settled with the German authorities, since the 
bonds uniting the German Saar administration with the Treves and Spire 
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authorities were severed with the coming into Ibi’ce of the Treaty, Baron von 
Lersner proposed that they should negotiate on the matter with tlic chief 
administrator of Coblenz. Tlicy thought it better to return to the first solu- 
tion proposed by the Germans themselves, that the necessary powers for 
these negotiations should be given to a Saar official. At the beginning of 
occupation and indeed for several months, the French authorities, with the 
consent of the German authorities, had dealt with a Saar official entitled the 
Verwaltungsprasident. It had certainly been necessary to expel the official 
in question on account of the part he had played during the recent strikes, 
but there was nothing to prevent the retention of the same system. It would 
therefore be well to reply to Baron von Lersner explaining the Allied point 
of view on the question of principle and indicating that questions of detail 
would be settled with a Saar official properly accredited by the German 
authorities. 

Sir Eyre Crowe had no objections to make to this proposal. 

Mr. Wallace could make no statement without special instructions from 
his Government. 

In this connection he wished to say that, in view of the present political 
situation in the United States, his Government was very anxious that the 
minutes should leave no doubt as to the attitude adopted by the American 
delegate. On December 20, a resolution was adopted on which he had made 
a formal reservation. Nevertheless, the Note provided for in that resolution 
and despatched, embodying [«'c] in the text the formula ‘the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers’. He asked that that formula should not be 
used in any document to which the American Government had not given its 
explicit consent, 

M. Cameos said that the observations made by Mr. Wallace would be 
noted in the minutes. 

Colonel Requin said that they must therefore define three points in the 
reply; i. retention in principle of control of local administration by the 
military authority; 2. relaxation of the military regime as far as possible; 
3. settlement of questions of detail by negotiations between the French 
authorities and a Saar official accredited by the German Government. 

General Weygand wished to point out, in connection with the observa- 
tion made by Mr, Wallace, that there was no question of innovation : the 
Council had already decided while Mr. Polk was sitting on it that the existing 
regime should be retained in the Saar territory after the coming into force 
of the Treaty and until the constitution of the Government Commission : 

It was decided: 

1 . that there was no need to enter into negotiations with the German 

Government concerning the entry into office of the Inter-AUied 
Rhineland High Commission, the Military, Naval and Air Control 
Commissions and the Reparation Commission ; the entry into force 
of these Commissions would merely be notified. 

2 . that the Commission on Polish Affairs, which was authorized to co-opt 

any experts it might consider of use, should, as quickly as possible, 
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[)i'eparc dralt arrangemenla with ihe Gcniian Govorjiiueul concern- 
ing Lho Iranslor of aovcreignly in Mcmel and Danzig. 

3. lhal General Le Rond sliould commuuicaLe to M. von Siinaon the text 

of the iuHtriictionK and of tlie Note for the Loundary cominissiona as 
approved Ly the Supreme Council, and that the German meral>crs of 
thofic Commihsions should he summoned to Paris Avhen agreement 
had been reached between the Alhcd representative.s to those Com- 
inission.s on all questions to be settled. 

4. Lhal, with regard to the regime of the Saar territory after the coming 

into force of the Treaty and before the uomination of the Govern- 
ment Commission, the Chairman of the German Delegation should 
he informed: (a) that the control of local administration by the 
mihtary authority was in principle retained ; (h) that the regime of 
military occupation would be relaxed as far as possible ; (c) that 
questions of detail would be settled by negotiations between the 
French authorities and a Saar official properly accredited by the 
German Government. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the last paragraph of the present resolution 

to Washington for instructions from his Government. 


3. The Council had before it a note dated January 3, 1920, from the 
Prisoners of War Commission (Appendix G^). 

M. Alpiiand read and commented upon the te.xt of the note 
from the Commission, 

Mr, Wallace said that as there had been no American 
delegate on the Gommissioiij he must reserve his opinion. 

After a short discussion it was decided: 


Powos of iho 
Pnsoners of War 
Commission 


1. Thai the Commission for the Repatriation of Prisoners of War estah- 

hehed by Article 215 of the Treaty of Versailles should he authorized, 
on meeting the Germans, to settle with them various questions 
connected with repatriation, in particular those concerning the cost 
of repatriation, the search for missing men, the restoration of articles 
and valuables belonging to prisoners of war. 

2. That those questions which were not insei-ted in the chapter on Repara- 

tions should be settled independently of the Commission.^ The 
various delegations to the Prisoners of War Commission should 
nevertheless keep in touch and act in agreement with delegates for 
relevant matters on the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the last paragraph of the present resolution 
to Washington for instructions from his Government. 


4. Sir Eyre Crowe recalled the fact that at a previous meeting he had 

stated that Mr. Lloyd George’s coming visit to Paris 

Convocation of the {jg such as would alter the views of the British 

League of Matrons _ ° ^ r c ^ 

Government concermng the agenda lor the nrst meeting 

of the Council of the League of Nations. At the present meeting he wished 

2 Not printed. This note submitted the two proposals adopted by the Supreme Council. 

3 The text here is defective. In the proposal submitted by the Commission on Prisoneis 
of War this phrase read ‘independently of the action of the Reparations Commission’. 



to inform the Supreme Council that this circumstance had in no way changed 
the opinion of his Government, which still thought that the nomination of 
the Saar Boundary Commission alone should appear in the agenda for the 
first meeting, the fixing of the agenda for the following meetings being left to 
the Council of the League. 

M. Berthelot said that as nothing was changed in the previous decision 
of the Supreme Council, they had only still to decide the date of the convo- 
cation of the Council. Had Sir Eyre Crowe any information concerning the 
wish, said to have been expressed by Sir Eric Drummond, for the postpone- 
ment of the first meeting for several days in order to give more solemnity to 
the occasion? 

Sir Eyre Crowe knew nothing about this. In any case Sir Eric Drum- 
mond was not competent to express the views of the Government; he only 
represented the Secretariat. 

M. Mantoux added that, on account of the political election to be held in 
France from January ii to 17, M. Leon Bourgeois'^ would also like the first 
meeting to be postponed. 

M. Berthelot considered that there could obviously be no difficulty in 
holding the first meeting of the Council only several days after the coming 
into force of the Treaty. 

M. SciALOjA asked what day was arranged for the Treaty coming into 
force. He had been summoned for January 6. 

M. Berthelot said that that was the date chosen at first, but the delay in 
the negotiations with the German delegates would necessitate postponing 
it for several days. 

Mr. Wallace wished to inform the Council of the views of his Govern- 
ment on the matter. Mr. Wallace read the note which appears as Appen- 
dix D. 

Sir Eyre Crowe considered that it was for them to find the most practical 
method. If he understood aright, the convocation would take place in two 
phases : the President of the United States would issue the official convoca- 
tion when he knew the day and hour fixed for the meeting; but before that, 
it would be well to inform the Powers represented on the Council of the 
League unofficially that the meeting would take place at an early date to be 
definitely fixed later. It would be best for this unofficial notice to be sent to 
the Powers concerned by the President of the Conference or the Secretariat- 
General. An invitation would then be given by telegraph in a form chosen 
by President Wilson. 

M. Gambon promised to inform the Government of the United States as 
soon as the Council had decided on a date for the meeting. 

It was decided; 

that the Secretariat-General of the Conference should unofficially inform 
the Powers represented on the Council of the League of Nations that the 
first meeting of the Council would take place a few days after the coming 

I- M, Bouigcols was elected President of the French Senate on Januaiy 14, 1920, and was 
Chairman of the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations on January 16, 1920. 
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iiU o loi'ci' o( lilt' I rt'aly, and should hidicate in Ills [st<'] cominiinication Llial 
Lh(' ollioial I'onvocalitm wotdtl he saiil In iliost' I’tnii'i-s liy iho I'l-esidanl of 
lilt' Uiiilt'd Si alt's. 

5. The Council hud before it a telegram dated December 29, 1919, from 
Evacuation of civilian Ccneral Franchet d Espercy (Appendix E). 
population fioni districts M. Kammeker read and commented upon the tele- 
abandoned by Dunkin' \ gram from General Franchet d’Esperey. 

Sir Eyre Crowe was not in a position to express an 
opinion on the c|uestion. He doubted whether the British Government 
would be prepared to authorize an Allied authority to take charge of the 
evacuation and to have the Allies themselves bear the costs of evacuation. 
He thought this a dangerous step to take. 

M. Kammerer suggested in that case giving powers of direction to the 
Allied agents on the spot. The Bolsheviks advanced on Odessa six months 
ago, and everybody was convinced that the occupation of the town would 
only be temporary : departure was therefore rendered easy. At present things 
were different and there was no advantage to be gained by encouraging 
emigration; it was nevertheless certain that thousands would [.^disjembark 
at Constantinople, and they could not be left to die of hunger. 

\ M. Cambon pointed out that the Western Powers had also very important 
material interests in those districts and the large quantities of military and 
naval material which risked falling into Bolshevist hands must also be taken 
into account. 

M. Kammerer thought that there was no need for special instructions on 
this point. Geitcral Denikin or the Allied military authorities would do what 
was necessary. Their concern was with individuals. It must be explained to 
General Denikin that there was no need to evacuate many people; but it was 
hard to be indifferent to the laws of humanity. 

Sir Eyre Crowe recalled the fact that at the time of the evacuation of 
northern Russia, Russians were not allowed to embark for Europe. 

M. Kammerer agreed, but thought the situation in the present case some- 
what different. They had had several months in which to prepare the evacua- 
tion; also, as events had proved, the northern districts were not really 
threatened by the Bolshevist armies. At Odessa they would have to antici- 
pate vengeance on the part of the Bolsheviks; many people would flee, but 
the whole question was, what was to become of them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe would have to consult his Government. 

The rest of the discussion was adjourned. 

6. A Report dated December 31, 1919, from the Central Territorial Gom- 

Occupation of the Buk the Council (Appendix F=) . 

District by Greek troops After a short discussion it was decided: 

1. that Greece should be authorized immediately to occupy the Buk 
bridgehead allocated to her by Article 27 of the Treaty of Neuilly. 

5 Not printed. This brief report recommended the proposals adopted by the Supreme 
Council. 
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2. General Francliet d’Espercy would be informed of tliis decision and 
would lake the necessary executive measures. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for instruc- 
tions from his Government.) 

7- 

Requests for the opinion of [Not printed]^ 

the Drafting Committee on 
interpretation of the Treaty 


8. Sir Eyre Crowe recalled to the Council that Marshal Foch had sug- 
gested sending General Niessel to Esthonia on behalf of the 
Uuattonoj Powers to negotiate an arrangement between the 

rmy Government and General Yudenitch. He has [j?c] 

asked the opinion of his Government on this suggestion. The British Govern- 
ment thought that the Niessel mission could hardly be of great utility. 
Yudenitch’s army was gradually being absorbed by the Esthonian Army. 
That was a quite natural development in which it was better not to interfere. 
If the Allies approved of this progressive absorption there was no need to send 
a special mission. It would be enough if the Allied representatives at Reval 
informed the Esthonian Government that the Allied Powers were not op- 
posed to its thus engaging in its service elements of Yudenitch’s Army; non- 
commissioned ranks would be absorbed first of all, but the same thing might 
well happen in the case of the officers. 

M. Cambon said that Marshal Foch had informed the Council that he was 
recalling General Niessel to Paris to await fresh instructions from the 
Supreme Council. Under those circumstances and as the matter did not 
seem urgent, he proposed that it should be adjourned till Monday.’ 

The rest of the discussion was adjourned. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

® The Supreme Council considered a brief note from the Drafting Committee, dated 
January 2, ipao (appendix G in original), reporting that the Czechoslovak delegation had 
asked it for ‘information as to the interpretation of certain articles of the Treaty of Saint 
Germain’, and inquiring whether it was authorized to give such interpretations. After a 
short discussion ‘it was decided that without ad hoc permission from the Supreme Council 
the Drafting Committee was not authorized to give to delegations which might apply to it, 
Interpretations of clauses of the Treaties’. 

’ January 5, igao. 
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Appendix A to No. 50 

Mle of Jammy i, igig{Tg2o\^ from German Delegation to Siijneme Council 
regarding delivery of Floating Docks on basis of 624, syg tons 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN NO. 77. 

January g, igso. 

The President of the German Delegation. paris, January i, igso. 

No. A 1782. 

From: Baron von Lersner. 

To : The Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 

Being, on account of a cold, confined to bed for three days, by order of the 
doctor, and unable to visit you personally, I should like to communicate imme- 
diately, to your Excellency, a written summaiy of the remarks of my Government, 
concerning the estimate of our tonnage of floating docks, indicated in the document 
which was remitted to me, on behalf of the President of the Peace Conference. 

According to the data of our technical Commission, the estimate of the tonnage 
made by the Germans has been, in the meetings held with the Allies, examined in 
detail, discussed thoroughly and found in accordance with the Allied estimates. 
The Allies did not assert that we mentioned docks not carried in their statement; 
they merely indicated that a large floating dock of 80,000 tons at Plamburg and 
two floating docks of about 50,000 tons at Danlzig, were omitted in the German 
list. Consequently, the Allies, as M. Loucheur remembered, were obliged to base 
their estimate on the existence in Germany of more than 700,000 tons of floating 
docks. 

The amount, 624,275 tons, of German floating docks has never been indicated 
to our technical Commission or to myself. We were obliged to count, therefore, 
that the Allies calculated our floating tonnage as being over 700,000 tons. If, 
therefore, as I have said several times to your Excellency and to M. Loucheur, 
during our last confidential conversations, our tonnage of floating docks really 
existing is in accordance with the German valuation, we should not have to 
deliver more than our last offer of 30,000 tons of tonnage to be built, but, on the 
contrary, notably less. 

Please accept. 


Appendix B to No. 50 
Document 1 

Negotiations with the German Delegation relative to the coming into force of the 

Treaty of Versailles 

January 2, igao, 

Note to the Supreme Council 

In the course of the Conference of December 30th and 31st, rgig, and of 
January ist, 1920 between General Le Rond, assisted by Messrs. Rennie and Pavia, 
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and the German Delegation, presided over by Mr. von Simson, the question rela- 
tive to first duties of the Interallied Commissions in the plebiscite territories were 
taken up, except the ctuestions which the German Delegation had not the necessary 
experts in Paris to examine. 

At the conclusion of the Conference of January ist, Mr. von Simson remarked 
that, in connection with the Eastern frontiers of Germany, the questions referred to 
in Paragraph 4 of the Note of the Supreme Council, dated November i, 1919, 
which was addressed to the German Government, relative to the operations of the 
Delimitation Commissions, were still unsettled, as well as the conclusion of the 
negotiations between Poland and Germany which were opened in Berlin, and 
which, according to the Supreme Council, were to be concluded in Paris. 

Mr. von Simson then asked what action would be taken relative to the questions 
enumerated in the following paragraphs of the note above referred to : 

1 . Assuming of duties by the Interallied High Commission on Rhenish terri- 
tories. 

2. Assuming of duties by the Military, Naval, and Aeronautic Delegations. 

3. Assuming of duties by the Reparations Commission. 

4. 'I’ransfer of Governmeirt in the Saar Basin. 

Mr. von Simson remarked that, concerning the questions i, 2 and 3, he did not 
believe it necessary to open a discussion, but insisted particularly upon the neces- 
sity of regulating certain problems presented in question 4. 

Pursuant to these remarks the German Delegation addressed two notes, copies 
of which are hereto annexed, to General Le Rond on January q. 

Document 2 


German Peace Delegation. 

PARIS, January 2, ig2o. 

From: von Simson. 

To : General Le Rond. 

The Note of the Allied and Associated Governments, under date of November i, 
1 9 1 9, in enumerating the questions to be settled before the entry into force of the 
Peace Treaty, by the Representatives of the Allies, mentions the transfer of Govern- 
ment in the Saar Basin. 

The German Delegation requests that a meeting be called in which this subject 
may be treated. During the meeting it would be desirable, in particular, to deter- 
mine the manner in which the administration of the territory is to be conducted 
until such times as the Commission to be appointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations will be in a position to take over the Government. 

At the same time the German Delegation rvould be grateful for information 
concerning the statutes relative to the rights of the officials and employees of the 
State coal exploitation in the Saar Basin, who will enter the service of the French 
State. The elaboration of the statutes was promised by the French Delegates at 
the time of the Saarbruck negotiations during the month of August. In the interest 
of the officials and employees concerned, who are in a justified state of unrest, it 
would appear particularly necessary to reach an agreement as soon as possible 
relative to the conditions under which they are to enter the service of the French 
State. 

Accept, etc. 



Document 3 

German Peace Delegation. 

PARIS, Jaiiuaij 2, igso. 

From: von Simson. 

To: General Le Rond. 

The Note of the Allied and Associated Governments, under date of November i, 
1919, in enumerating the subjects to be settled by the Representatives of the 
German Government together with the Representatives of the Allies, mentions 
among other things the labours of the Delimitation Commissions which are to be 
assembled within a period of fifteen days after the entry into force of the Peace 
Treaty. This refers to the Commissions which are instructed to fix the German- 
Belgium frontier; the Saar Basin frontier; the German- Polish frontier; the frontier 
of the future free city of Danlzig, and that of the Gzecho-Slovak State. 

The German Delegation requests that a conference be arranged in order that the 
manner in which the labours of these Commissions is to be conducted may be 
settled. At the same time, the German Delegation would be grateful for a list of 
the names of the members of the Delimitation Commissions. 

Accept, etc. 


Appendix D to No. 50 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

January 2, ig20. 

Memorandum : 

The Government of the United States regrets that owing to the present political 
situation of America not to [r/r] be able to send the preliminary notice as proposed 
in the resolution of November loth.^ 

It might, however, be possible for the Department of State to verbally inform in 
Washington the diplomatic representatives of the Nations represented on the 
Council of the League of Nations, 

In the event that this procedure were not considered advisable, it is proposed 
that M. Clemenceau, in his quality of President of the Peace Conference send 
notice to the Nations represented on the Council of the League that President 
Wilson will call the first meeting of the Council immediately after the going into 
effect of the Treaty by virtue of the deposit of ratifications by three of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and by Germany. 

The Department of State would like to know if it is desired that the preliminary 
notice be given by the Department of State or by M. Clemenceau; and desires to 
know: 

The hour, the date and the exact place where it is desired to have the meeting 
take place. 

The President intends to send the convocation in the following sense; 

‘In compliance with article Five of the Covenant of the League of Nations which 
went into effect at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles of June 28th, 1919, of 
which it is a part, the President of the United States, acting on behalf of those 
nations which have deposited their instruments of ratification in Paris as certified 

* See No. 18, minute 6. 
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in a proces-verbal to agreement of by [j/c] the French Government dated (....) 
has the honour to inform the Government of ... . that the first meeting, of the 
Council of the League of Nations will be held in Paris on (date). 

‘The President earnestly ventures the hope that the Government of ... . 
will be in a position to send a representative to this first meeting. He feels that it 
is unnecessary for him to point out the deep significance attached to this meeting 
or the importance which it must assume in the eyes of the world. 

‘It will mark the beginning of a new era in international cooperation and the 
first step toward the ideal concert of nations. It will bring the League of Nations 
into being as a living force devoted to the task of assisting the peoples of all coun- 
tries in their desire for peace, prosperity and happiness. The President is convinced 
that its progress will accord with the noble purposes to which it is dedicated.’ 

If this draft meets with the approval of the Supreme Gouneil, the hour, date and 
the place of meeting should be added at the end of the first paragraph. 


Appendix E to No. 50 

Telegram fiom General Franchet d'Esperey of December 2g regarding situation 
on Denikinas Army Front 


French Delegation. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 
ESH BULLETIN NO. 76. 

January 3, igso. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, December sg, igig. 


The present situation on the Denikin Army front® indicates that an impor- 
tant percentage of the civil population will attempt to escape from the Bolshevists 
by sea. 

On account of the disorder and the lack of resources at the disposal of the Russian 
authorities the care of these refugees ivill devolve upon the Allies, as they cannot 
allow them to die of hunger. 

It is impossible to receive them at Constantinople, as the city is overpopulated 
now and the cost of living is very dear, without incurring the risk of famine and 
epidemic. I will investigate locally to what extent the Serbians and Bulgarians can 
come to our assistance. 

I have already taken the matter up with the High Commissioners of the Allies 
and the British Command, but I am of the opinion that the question cannot be 
satisfactorily regulated unless the Supreme Council agrees; 

1 . to appoint a supreme Allied authoiity to ensure the conduct of the affair, 
as a Centralization of authority is necessary in order to avoid the hesitancies and 
difficulties which occurred last spring. 

2. to fix the share each Power must contribute towards the expenses. In my 
opinion, all the Great Powers and Greece should participate in the expenses. 

I would be grateful to have this question examined at once by the Supreme 
Council. 


^ Cf. No. 51, appendices D and E. 
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No. 51 


H.D. 122.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Gieat 
Powers, held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, Monday, January g, 

1Q20, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.\ Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France-. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy. M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan-. M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: Great Bntain: Capt. Lothian Small. France-. M. de 
Percin. Italy-. M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter : M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned: 

Great Britain-. Gmdr. Lucas, R.N., Gmdr. Macnamara, R,N., Lt. Col. 

Kisch, Mr. Malkin, Mr. Herman, Mr. Millington Drake. 

France-. M. Gambon, M. Loucheur, M. Leygues, Gen. Weygand, 
Gen. Le Rond, M. Laroche, M. Seydoux, Adi. Le Vavasseur, 
M. Kammerer, M. Fromageot, M. Hermitte, M. Arnavon, M. de 
Montille, Gapt. Roper. 

Italy. Gen. Gavallero, Vice-Adi. Grassi, M. Pilotti. 

Japan-. M. Nagaoka. 


I . M. Loucheur stated that at the preceding meeting of the Council he had 
explained the state of the negotiations with the German 
State of negotiations Delegation concerning the tonnage claimed by the 
with the German Dde- German Delegation had sent a telegram to 

yoZolmdAfconting explaining that the 180,000 tons of docks which 

into force of the Treaty had been over-estimated by the Allies would be deducted 
from the figure of 400,000 tons originally claimed. That 
telegram did not take into account the error on the other side committed by 
the Allies, who had not reckoned the 80,000 tons, whose existence had been 
revealed by the German inventory. The point of view adopted in that tele- 
gram could not evidently be accepted by the Allies. Had it been admitted 
the 400,000 tons claimed would have been reduced to only 220,000. 
M. Dutasta and himself had explained to M. von Lersner that they could 
not accept the point of view of the German Delegation. M. von Lersner had 
then proposed as a compromise a draft which implied that the reduction 
agreed to by the Allies could not exceed 150,000 tons. The total amount to 
be surrendered by the Germans would thus have been 250,000 tons. They 
had then said to M. von Lersner that that figure seemed to them too small 
for the Council to accept it. After a rather long discussion, M. von Lersner 
had proposed the following draft ; 

‘From the 400,000 tons of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and 
dredges claimed by the Allies, there will therefore be deducted such ton- 
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nage of floating docks as, after verification, shall be found to appear in the 

Interallied inventory by mistake — tonnage which therefore does not in 

reality exist. That reduction, however, will not exceed a total of 125,000 

tons.’ 

They had reserved their reply; but upon thinking it over they proposed 
that the Council accept that text, which constituted a very acceptable basis 
of compromise. 

Sir. Eyre Crowe said that if he understood aright that text would 
guarantee to the Allies a minimum of 275,000 tons with the possibility of 
obtaining more. 

M. Loucheur agreed that that was so in principle; but they should not 
conceal the fact that it was very unlikely that they would obtain a larger 
figure. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether it were necessary to arrive at a definite 
decision on that very day, or whether he might consult his Government on 
the proposed figure. 

M. CLEMENCEA.U Said that naturally if Sir Eyre Crowe expressed the desire 
to consult his Government, they could not take an immediate decision; 
the question, howei'er, was urgent, and it was advisable to have it finally 
decided. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether the Prench Government accepted the 
text proposed by M. Loucheur. 

M. Clemenceau replied that it did. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that in that case he also would accept it. 

M. Loucheur stated that it would be wise to add in the last paragraph of 
the draft letter to the German Delegation, after the words — ‘The 192,000 
tons proposed by the German Government’ — the following phrase : ‘And of 
which the list was submitted when the technical commissions discussed the 
subject.’ 

It was a pure question of form but that addition would be useful to obviate 
all chance of misunderstanding. 

It was decided: 

to approve the draft letter to the Chairman of the German. Delegation 
contained in Appendix A, with the following addition: ‘and of which the 
list was submitted when the technical commissions di.scussed the subject.’ 
That sentence should be placed in the first sentence of the last paragraph 
of the draft letter, after the irords: ‘The Allied and Associated Powers add 
that (he 192,000 tons proposed by the German Government . . .’ 

(Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 
instructions of his Government.) 

General Le Rond said that the Commission over which he presided had 
had two interviews with the German Delegates since the last meeting of the 
Council. Qiiestions which it was absolutely important to solve before the 
coming into force of the Treaty were those concerning, on the one hand 
the transmission of administrative powers, and on the other, economic affairs. 
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On the first point agreement had practically been reached, but certain 
economic questions had been referred back to the Reparation Commission. 

With regard to the situation of the plebiscite territories, their point of view 
had been given to the German Delegates in all its details four days before. 
The Germans had referred the question to Berlin. It was hoped that the 
reply of the German Government would arrive either on that or the following 
day. 

Concerning the evacuation by German troops of the territories subject to 
plebiscite, the Germans had not been able to furnish any precise information. 
They had endeavoured to draw the negotiations to Berlin, but on account of 
the Allies’ definite refusal they had declared that they would send for experts 
and the arrival of these was imminent. On questions which affected Poland, 
they had asked the advice of the Reparations Commission, and they hoped 
that the latter would communicate to them its opinion in as short a time as 
possible. As a matter of fact, it was only a question of finding out whether 
the Reparations Commission accepted the texts which they had proposed. 

With regard to Memel and Dantzig, the Supreme Council had decided at 
its last meeting that the Commission on Polish Affairs would be charged with 
preparing the draft agreement with the German Government concerning 
the transfer of sovereignty over those territories. 

M. Clemenceau said that it was important that the Commission on Polish 
Affairs submit to the Council a draft at its next meeting. 

General Le Rond remarked that besides tlie questions which he had just 
enumerated there remained to be settled the one relating to transportation 
and that of the strength of the troops of occupation, which had been raised 
by a recent letter of M. von Lersner. (Appendix D.) ^ 

General Weygand s^id that there was no longer any difficulty on the 
question of transportation, properly speaking. M. von Lersner’s letter, how- 
ever, to which General Le Rond had just referred, might possibly reopen the 
whole question as it asked that the strength of the troops of occupation in the 
various plebiscite zones should be reduced. 

M. Loucheur said that he did not believe that M. von Lersner’s letter 
really reopened the whole negotiation. The Chairman of the German Dele- 
gation was merely calling the attention of the Conference to the considerable 
expenses involved in occupying the Plebiscite Areas by the numbers of forces 
proposed. For Dantzig alone, the costs would amount to 8o million of gold 
marks, or nearly 800,000,000 of paper marks at the existing rate of exchange. 

M. Clemenceau stated that that was certainly an important point, and 
suggested that it should be referred to a commission composed of the Chair- 
men of the Plebiscite Commissions. 

Sir Eyre Crowe inquired whether M. Clemenceau thought that a com- 
mission of that kind could give the Council useful advice. 

General Weygand replied that the question of the forces in the areas of 
occupation had already been examined by a mixed commission composed of 
diplomats and army members. Should they wish to proceed with a fresh 

' In error for appendix B, q.v. 
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inquiry into the question, it might be dealt with by the said commission, 
which had already been in operation, and consequently possessed the requi- 
site working knowledge. 

M. Lotjcheur said that it was not to be wondered at that the Germans 
were a little taken aback by the amount of the sums demanded from them. 
Thu.s, for Dantzig, whose budget was four millions of marks per year, the 
cost of occupation as estimated was to be 800 millions of marks. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that, with regard to Dantzig, they had only decided 
on the organization of a base. The cost of maintenance of those troops could 
only be set against the Germans in the event of their having to be employed 
in the maintenance of order in the territory. 

M. Loucheur remarked that the Germans were depending upon a figure 
of 8,000 men to be sent to Dantzig. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they should take care not to reduce their forces 
too much. In Upper Silesia, for example, the Germans had massed con- 
sidciable forces and difficulties might be expected. It would be unwise not 
to have sufficient Allied forces on the spot. 

General Le Rond said that the question of Upper Silesia presented itself 
in a very special light. But there was no reason to prevent their maintaining 
the forces agreed upon for Upper Silesia, while they might make reductions 
in the quieter regions, such as those of Allenstein and Marienwerder. 

M. Loucheur said that it was evident that the Germans themselves under- 
stood the difficulties which might take place in Upper Silesia. And for that 
reason, they only asked in that province for a reduction of one-third on the 
estimated Allied forces. 

M. DE Martino stated that they had always been in favour of as great a 
reduction as possible of the Allied forces in the territories to be occupied. It 
was only because of the reiterated demand of the Alhes that they had con- 
sented to sending the number of battalions which had been asked of them and 
which on accoimt of their demobihzation made it very difficult for them to 
furnish. 

It was decided: 

that the CQmnii.sbion which had decided the strength of the troops of 
occupation to be sent to the plebiscilc zones in Germany, as weU as to 
Dantzig and Memel, should be entrusted with the further inquiry into that 
que.stion, as also the objections contained in M. von Lersner’s letter dated 
January 2 , 1920 (see Appendix B) ; this commission would be entitled to 
hear the Chairmen of the various Plebiscite Commissions. 

a. M. Loucheur commented upon a note of the Organization Committee 
of the Reparations Commission on that question, dated 
Conduiomjor a loan to December atj, iqiy. (See Appendix G.) 
the Austrian Gotern- tt 1 1 , , 

He added that, besides its being purely a matter of 

form, he wished vciy earnestly to draw the attention of 
the Council to the situation in Austria which remained extremely threaten- 
ing. No serious steps had yet been taken to protect Austria from famine with 
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the exception of the sending of the 20,000 tons of food-stuffs now at Trieste. 
The victualling of Austria was only assured until the end of January. The 
Gzecho-Slovaks had slated that they were unable to furnish the coal they had 
promised, as they lacked the rolling stock necessary for its transport. The 
situation could only be alleviated by the granting of a loan to Austria at 
the earliest possible moment. In this respect, however, it was impossible for 
the Allies to take any action until America had declared her intentions. 

Mr. Wallace said that before taking any action the United States 
Government required a decision of Congress, which had not yet been obtained. 

Sir Eyre Crowe remarked that if nothing were done a famine would 
occur in Austria by the end of the present month. Could not Mr. Wallace 
bring influence to bear on his Government, in order that the gravity of the 
situation in Austria might be emphasized to Congress, and that the latter be 
asked to reach a quick decision in the matter? 

M. DE Martino inquired what time would be required for sending to 
Austria the actually indispensable food-stuffs, and would they arrive in time 
to save Austria from famine? 

M. Lougheur replied that as soon as they knew exactly where they stood, 
they could act rapidly. If need be, they would divert certain cargoes which 
would proceed to Trieste and the redistribution from there could be effected 
without much delay. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked how far they had got with the question of the 
creation of a commission for the temporary distribution of rolling stock 
between the various states resulting from the breaking-up of the ex-Austro- 
Hungarian Kingdom. 

M. Lougheur replied that the decisions of the Council on the subject were 
being dealt with. 

With regard to the loan of 30,000 [?3o] million of florins which a Dutch 
group was to make to Austria,^ the terms put up to the Austrian Government 
seemed very hard and there was the risk of a deadlock. The Austrian 
Minister of Finance was to arrive in Paris very shortly to discuss that 
question. In order to save time they intended to have him assisted by two 
members of the Reparations Commission. But in any case, this deal could 
not be concluded for a certain time and he wished to clearly state that it 
seemed impossible to him to stave off famine from Austria if the United 
States Government did not furnish a definite reply by the following week at 
the latest. 

Mr. Wallace said that he would submit to his Government the situation 
described by M. Loucheur. 

M. Clemengeau inquired what the situation would be, should the 
America’s [jic] reply be in the negative. 

M. Lougheur replied that nothing could then prevent starvation in 
Austria. Even if they decided to make the necessary financial sacrifices 
without America, their efforts would be unsuccessful, for the reason that it 
would be impossible for them to get dollars, which America alone had. 

* See No. 40, minute 5, 
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Aisislance demanded by 
Geneial Denikin 


3. M. Kammerer commented upon two notes of the French Delegation on the 
question, dated December 31, igiq and January 6 [?4l, 
1920. (See Appendices D and E.) 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he thought the question 
presented itself from a military standpoint. Before attending to Denikin’s 
demands they should decide whether the measures which he required of 
the Allies were not utterly useless. That was a question upon which their 
military experts should be called upon to give their opinion. 

M. Kammerer said that General Denikin was of the opinion that the 
Allies had three ways of helping him; (i) Bring pressure to bear upon Poland 
and Roumania to force them to give adequate help to the Russian Army 
fighting against the Bolsheviks. That question was essentially one of a 
political nature. (2) Authorize the Bulgarians to send detachments to the 
assistance of Denikin’s forces. The question at issue was really whether appeal 
could be made to an enemy power with whom peace had not yet been 
ratified. It should be noted as a matter of fact, that the enrolment of Bul- 
garian troops in the Russian armies was expressly forbidden by Article 103 
of the Treaty of Neuilly. (3) Lastly, any armament in Bulgaria in excess of 
that allowed for under the Peace Treaty might be sent to Denikin. That third 
question was of a military nature. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he believed that the military considerations 
should be the foundation of the decision to be taken, and that it was therefore 
necessary to consult their military experts. Why, for example, apply pressure 
on the Poles in order to ask them to help Denikin, if their assistance were not 
to change anything in the unfavourable situation in which that general found 
himself? He was personally inclined to think that Denikin’s troops would 
continue to retreat whether the Poles intervened or whether they remained 
at a standstill. In any event, they could not give a decision without knowing 
what their experts thought. 

M. de Martino said that he believed with Sir Eyre Crowe that if their 
aid were not sufficient to remedy the unfavourable situation of Denikin’s 
army, it would hardly be worth while to force the Poles into an enterprise 
which would surely be useless and which involved certain dangers for Poland. 

M, Glemengeau stated that it seemed to him that the opinion of the 
Council was against any pressure being applied on the Poles to make them 
intervene in Denikin’s favour. That was also his feeling. As for using Bul- 
garian troops, he would be very much opposed to that course, for it would 
cause considerable difficulties in the Balkans. 

Sir Eyre Crowe stated that, with regard to the first question, he could 
not express any opinion without referring to his Government. As for the use 
of Bulgarian troops, he was absolutely in accord with the President’s way of 
tliinking. 

M. Kammerer said that it would, in principle, be quite desirable to send 
the surplus material to Denikin. The continued retreat of Denikin might, 

. however, result in the loss of that material by allowing it to fall into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. It would, therefore, be wise to send it only to places from 
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which it could be rapidly evacuated, in case of need. That was a question 
for the military experts and for General Franchet d’Espeiey, who was on the 
spot, to examine. 

M. Clemenceau agreed that they might refer the cj[uestion either to 
Marshal Foch or directly to General Franchet d’Esperey. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that, as the situation in Southern Russia was chang- 
ing from day to day, it would be wiser to leave the matter to the judgment of 
the Allied military representatives on the spot. 

It was decided : 

to let General Franchet d’Esperey decide upon the wisdom of sending 
the Bulgarian war material in excess of the amount provided for in the 
Treaty of NeuiUy to General Denikin’s troops, as well as on the means to 
he used for ensuring the forwarding, if need be, of that material. 

(Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for 
the instructions of his Government.) 


4. The Council had before it a note of the British Delegation on the question, 

Rehresentations to be January 4, 1920. (See Appendix F.) 

made bj> the Allies to Eyre Growe said that as he had explained at the 

the Esthoman Gooetn- preceding meeting, the British Government deemed it 
ment conceimng the rela- useless to send General Niessel to Reval in order to re- 


tions between that 
Government and Tude- 
nitch’s Awiy 


organize the Russian Army of the Northwest, which had 
been thrown back on to Esthonian territory. He thought 
that the best course to follow would be to allow the 


Esthonian Government to take the measures it deemed necessary with regard 
to General Yudenitch’s troops. His Government, therefore, proposed that the 
Esthonian Government be informed that the Allied and Associated Govern- 


ments had no further objection to its proceeding with the dissolution of the 
Russian forces of the Northwest in accordance with its original plan. 

M. Berthelot said that the idea of sending General Niessel to Reval to 


re-organize Yudenitch’s army had been abandoned, and he agreed with 
Sir Eyre Growe in thinking that General Niessel’s mission would be in- 
opportune. He did not, however, think it possible to accept the British 
proposal, for the present situation was as follows : the Esthonians had badly 
used and completely disorganized the Russian forces which had taken refuge 
on their territory. They had, on the other hand, signed an armistice with the 
Bolsheviks and seemed disposed to negotiate a definite treaty with them, 
which would be absolutely contrary to the Allies’ views. They had, further- 
more, quarrelled with the Letts on the subject of some contested territory, 
and were threatening military occupation. As a result we had no reason to 
be satisfied with the present attitude of the Esthonians. The Allies had asked 
the Esthonian Government to spare Yudenitch’s forces; the Esthonians had 
not taken any account whatever of that admonition of the Allies. They 
might, of course, leave the situation as it was, but it seemed to him that they 
would be going too far if they expressly withdrew the observations they had 
made. It would seem to encourage the Esthonians at a time when they were 
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not satisfied with their attitude. If the Esthonians concluded peace with the 
Soviets it was to be feared that the whole cordon of Baltic States, perhaps 
even Poland, would soon follow their example, and that would constitute a 
very real danger. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he did not wish to hide the fact that serious 
arguments could be brought forth in favour of a policy of inaction. The 
situation did not, however, seem to him to be quite as just described by 
M. Berthelot. They had asked the Esthonians to suspend the disarmament 
of the Russian troops while waiting for a decision of the Council. They 
should therefore let them know what course the Council had decided to 
follow. He had accused the Esthonians of having concluded an armistice 
with the Bolsheviks ; they should, however, not forget that when the Estho- 
nians had asked them for assistance against the Soviets, they had refused to 
intervene. It might veiy well be that the Esthonians had been so closely 
pursued by the Bolshevik forces that no other course was open to them. It 
appeared that the maintenance of a Russian army under arms on Esthonian 
territory was contrary to certain clauses of the armistice which had just been 
concluded and that measures were to be taken to effect the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops after disarmament. 

M. Kammerer said that from the latest news they had received from 
Esthonia, the situation of Yudenitch’s forces appeared to be desperate, They 
comprised approximately 1 5,000 sick men, and the 3 or 4 thousand remaining 
fit men did not offer any military value. It was rumoured that these weak 
contingents would be transferred south. But that news had not been con- 
firmed. 

M. Berthelot stated that they had not merely requested the Esthonians 
not to disarm Yudenitch’s army; they had also informed them that they were 
opposed to any armistice with the Bolsheviks. That armistice was all the 
more regrettable as the Esthonians did not seem to have been forced in any 
way to conclude it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that they did not know anything about that. A 
telegram received from Esthonia and which seemed more recent than the 
information given by M. Kammerer, indicated that the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops was under way, under the conditions of the preliminary dis- 
armament which was required by the armistice concluded between Esthonia 
and the Soviets. 

M. Berthelot said that they were ignorant of the real situation. It there- 
fore seemed that the best course would be to close their eyes with regard to 
the present attitude of the Esthonian Government and to leave, for the 
present, affairs in the status quo. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he agreed that no communication be made to 
the Esthonian Government. 

It was decided : 

that no representations should be made, for the time being, by the 
Allies to the Esthonian. Government on the subject of the relations of that 
Government with the Army of General Yudenitch. 
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5. General Weygand commented upon a note of the French Delega- 
tion, dated January 3, 1920, on that question, (See 
Authoiization demanded Appendix G ) 

tentfottaZZd ^ROWE said that the exceptions to the general 

munitions in Germany consented to by the Supreme Council in favour of 

General Yudenitch and of the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment were of minor importance. The exception now proposed in favour 
of Poland was of greater import. It seemed that before consenting, they 
should first find out whether the Poles actually lacked rifles and cartridges 
and whether their present claims did not conceal a desire to procure war 
material at small expense. 

General Weygand remarked that even for an army which was not 
fighting, it was necessary to be constantly replacing rifles, as the \rear and 
tear was extremely rapid. They had means of verifying the needs of the 
Polish Army, but he was inclined to think they were real. 

Sir Eyre Crowe replied that they knew the importance attached in 
England to the idea of a progressive disarmament ; he would not, therefore, 
like to furnish the Poles with war material of which they were not strictly in 
need. As a matter of fact, there was another point of view : if the Poles were 
in possession of too great a quantity of guns of German origin they would be 
obliged to continue to obtain German material which would be contrary to 
the business interests of the Allies. 

General Weygand said that the latter argument had a certain value, but 
that, on the other hand, they should recognize that Poland found itself isolated 
in opposing the Bolshevik wave and it was necessary that she should be 
strong to resist it. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that before taking a decision he would ask for the 
opinion of his Government. 

M. Clemengeau said that they had a double reason for strengthening 
Poland : she constituted the strongest rampart against Bolshevism and on the 
other hand, on account of the strategical position she occupied, she might be 
of decisive aid in case of difficulties with Germany. All the other considera- 
tions seemed to him secondary and there would be time to examine them 
later. The Poles would not be using Mauser rifles forever. As for the allusion 
which Sir Eyre Crowe had made to disarmament, he wished to state that he 
was in favour of that policy, but that it was necessary that Germany should 
be the first to disarm. Fie did not personally see any objection to the 300,000 
rifles in question being in Poland, a friendly country, rather than in Germany. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would be surprised if the Germans consented 
to selling this material to the Poles. 

General Weygand said that they would not have to interfere in that 
aspect of the question. The Poles said that they had the means of buying the 
material in Germany and asked for their authorization. The rest concerned 
the Poles, 

M. Clemengeau said that it seemed to him difficult to refuse to the Poles 
what they had granted to the Czecho-Slovaks. They had every reason to 
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make use of the Poles to bring that troubled part of Europe to that state of 
equilibrium which alone would allow the possibility of the disarmament 
policy to which Sir Eyre Crowe had just referred. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he would point out that the material in question 
could not in any case remain in the hands of the Germans as the Treaty 
provided for its destruction. The whole question, for him, was whether the 
Poles were really in need of that material. He would explain to his Govern- 
ment the arguments which had been put forward in the discussion which had 
just taken place. 

M. DE Martino said that the question would be brought before the 
Council when the British Delegate had received the instructions of his 
Government. He wished, however, to say at once that the Italian Delegation 
was of the opinion that if the transaction proposed by the Poles took place, 
the proceeds of the sales of these arms and munitions should be paid into the 
Reparations fund. 

Mr. Wallace stated that he woidd refer the c^uestion to his Government 
and would communicate its opinion as soon as he had received the necessary 
instructions. 

The discussion was adjourned to a later date. 

6. M. Seydoux commented upon a note of the French Delegation on the 
question, dated December 29, 1919. (See Appendix H.) 
Prohibition of enemy Eyre Crowe said that he had been instructed by 

his Government to support the proposal of the High 
Commissioners at Constantinople. He would point out that Bulgaria was 
in exactly the same situation as Turkey as their relations with her were still 
governed by the Armistice Convention. He would summarize in five points 
the proposal of the High Commissioners, such as he understood it: 

1. No further licence would be granted to German ships to enter Turkish 
ports, 

2. Ships used for the repatriation of Turkish, Bulgarian and Russian 
prisoners would no longer be authorized to land goods in Turkey, 

3. All goods embarked in a German or Bulgarian port on an Allied, 
neutral or enemy ship, could no longer be landed in Turkey, and no goods 
could be shipped by an Allied, neutral or enemy ship in Turkey destined for 
a German or Bulgarian port, 

4. No goods could be landed in Turkey by a German or Bulgarian ship; 
no goods could be shipped on a German or Bulgarian ship in Turkey, 

5. All goods shipped in ports situated outside Germany and Bulgaria, by 
any non-German or Bulgarian ship, could be landed in Turkey, whatever 
their origin might be. 

If he understood M. Seydoux, he believed that these five points simply 
summarized the proposal of the French Delegation and coincided with it. 

M. Seydoux agreed. 

M. DE Martino stated that the question before them was being submitted 
to the examination of the Organization Committee of the Reparations Com- 
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mission. The Italian Delegation wa.s in favour of the suppression of Article 23 
of the Armistice of October 30, 1918, with Turkey, for the following reasons : 

1. Because the convention had been signed on October 30, 1918, i.e., 
while they were still in a state of war with Germany and there was need to 
strengthen the blockade against Germany; whereas at the present time the 
Treaty of Peace was signed and on the point of coming into force, the 
blockade had been raised, thus allowing Germany to trade freely. 

2. Because Article 23 of the Armistice Convention was intended primarily 
to closely encircle Germany and was not directed against Turkey, who might, 
and still could, transact every kind of business with Allied or neutral 
countries. The blockade of Germany having come to an end. Article 23 no 
longer had the same importance. 

3. Because it was admittedly in the interest of the Allied and Associated 
Powers that Germany should be able to recover economically so as to be in 
a position to pay its debts. 

The question which was before them having been postponed a number of 
times, he would ask that it be submitted to the Rej^arations Commission and 
that the latter should communicate its opinion before any decision was taken 
by the Council. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that he did not believe that the Reparations Com- 
mission was qualified to interfere in the present case. 

M. Glemenceau said that he also thought that the Reparations Commis- 
sion was not competent, as there was no Treaty with Turkey. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that the question was to prevent the Germans from 
getting a footing commercially in Turkey, before peace with that Power was 
signed, and from devoting themselves to a propaganda which, as recent 
incidents proved, might be full of danger. It was that which they had to 
consider and not the whole question of foreign trade in Turkey, a question 
bristling with difficulties. 

M. de Martino said that he would consult his Government on the subject 
but would point out that the Organization Committee of the Reparations 
Commission had already dealt with questions referring to the preparation 
of Treaties which had not yet been signed. 

The discu.ssion was adjourned to a later date. 


7. Captain Roper commented upon a draft note to be addressed to the 
German Government in reply to the German note of 
November 17, 1919^ (Appendix I). 

After a .short discussion. 

It was decided: 

to adopt the draft note to be addres.sed to the German 
Government in reply to the German note of November 17 , 
1919 (see Appendix I). 


Repfy to the German 
Note of November ly, 
igjg, concerning the 
manufacture of aero- 
nautical material and the 
organization of aerial 
navigation 


3 This note, A..\.I. No. 6724, read as follows in translation ; ‘The point of view taken up 
by Marshal Foch and communicated in note No. 1842/G of the 25th of last month, that the 
installation of aerial communications in Neutral Territory (50 km. zone) does not come into 
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(Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 
instructions of his Government.) 

8. M. Fromageot commented upon the Drafting Committee’s note of 
Mon-signature by Poland January 3, 1920 (sec Appendixes concerning the Polish 
of the declarations of protest against modifications of the financial arrange- 
December 8, jgigf ments of the Treaty. (See Appendix K.) 
modifying the financial SiR Eyre Growe said that he believed with the Draft- 

arrangements of St. Get- Committee that the modifications which the Poles 
main-en- aye complained of, tended, as a matter of fact, only to im- 

prove their situation. 

que.s(.ion as a practical proposition after the coming into force of the Peace Treaty, as a 
result of the ceding of German aeroplane material .stipulated in Article aoa of the Peace 
Treaty, is not shared by the German Government. It has already been pointed out in note 
A.A.I. No. 6061 of ist October that the civilian flying material which is in Germany does 
not come under the provisions of Article 198 of the Peace Treaty. As to any limitation in 
regard to the use of such material, there can be no c(ue.stion either before or after the coming 
into force of the Peace Treaty. .So far as the argument is based on Article aoi of the Peace 
Treaty, according to which the manufacture and import of aeroplanes etc. and their parts, 
also airship motors and parts, is forbidden in Germany, the German Government cannot 
again share [,u'c] the point of view taken up in regard to this. According to the German 
Interpretation, this regulation is only applicable to aerial craft and motors of a military 
character, and does not apply to those of purely civilian character. Part XI of the Peace 
Treaty does not contain any such limitations, and it is not possible to extend the rulings of 
Part V, Section 3 of the Treaty, which is only concerned with military and naval aerial 
navigation, to include civil aerial navigation in Germany. 

‘Under these circumstances it is still possible to maintain aerial navigation routes in 
Germany after the Peace Treaty has come into force. Also there is no foundation in the 
Treaty for assuming that the zone laid down in Pan III, Section 3 of the Peace Treaty, 
should be a prohibited one for civilian air traffic. On the contrary the provisions in Part XI 
of the Peace Treaty are baaed particularly upon the assumption that civilian German air 
traffic can take place without any local limitation. If it had been the purpose of the Treaty 
to bring about such local limitations it would certainly have been pointed out in this part 
of the Treaty. Also article 43, according to the view of the German Government, cannot 
be interpreted as a foundation for the limitations asked for, as it is only concerned with 
militaiy provisions. If one were to conclude from this clause that prohibition for the con- 
struction of civilian aerodromes was meant, then it is considered that the clause would be 
gros.sly misinterpreted. Such an inteipretation, moreover, would lead to absurd results, for 
in the same way the retention of all railway installations in this zone could be forbidden. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the ruling of this article is not subject to any lime limit, a 
perpetual prohibition of flying in a large Industrial area of Germany would be brought 
about, and a permanent severing of this section of the country from the rest of German 
aerial traffic. 

‘Under these circumstances the German Government does not consider that the objec- 
tions of h'larshal Foch are well founded, and reserves to itself the right to arrange civilian 
air lines in the territory indicated in article 42 and 44. 

‘O w-Wachendorf. ’ 

* Cf. No. 36, note a. This declaration is printed as Treaty Series (igao), No, 7, Cmd. 637. 

5 Not printed. This note stated in part: ‘No reason has been given by Poland in explana- 
tion of her protest, which rather indicates a certain susceptibility of pride. It is, further- 
more, rather difficult to understand this protest considering that the modification, brought 
about by the Declaration of December 8, in reality creates a more advantageous situation 
for Poland than resulted from the original Arrangement. ... In the opinion of the Drafting 
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M. Fromageot stated that an examination of the Polish note had led the 
Drafting Committee to ask whether, for the purposes of reparations, the 
Poles should or should not be considered as creditors of Austria. The natural 
deduction was, as a matter of fact, that if that question was to be answered 
in the negative the situation of Poland would not be in any way affected by 
the modifications made to the financial arrangements of St. Germain. 

M. Glemenceau said that the Supreme Goiincil had not, as far as he knew, 
given a decision on that point. 

M. DE Martino said that the terms of the reply to be made to the Poles 
should not leave it possible for the latter to interpret them as constituting a 
decision of the Supreme Council in their favour, since the Council had not 
thereby intended to settle that delicate question. 

M. Fromageot said that they would avoid giving to the Poles on that 
point any assurances whatsoever. 

It was decided: 

to request the Drafting Committee to reply to the Polish Delegation’.s 
note of December 19, 1919 (see Appendix K). That reply should take into 
account the considerations set forth in the Drafting Committee’s note of 
January 3, 1920 (see Appendix J).5 The reply should, however, avoid 
giving the Polish Delegation tlie impression that the question whether 
Poland was or was not a creditor of Austria under the heading of Repara- 
tions had been settled in one way or the other hy the Supreme Council. 

g. M. Fromageot stated that the draft Treaty with Hungary as it now stood 
left in suspense a certain number of questions which ought 
Reparation of t u solved without delay. If the Council did not find it 

inconvenient, they would furnish a list of those questions 
to the Secretariat-General which might in turn put them, if advisable, before 
the Supreme Council. 

The proposal was adopted. 


10. Mr. Wallace stated that he noticed that in the draft note to the German 
Government on the aeronautical material existing in 

and Associated Powers ’ 


Use of the term Allied Appendix I), the expression ‘Allied and 


Associated Powers’ was used. As he had already ex- 
plained at the last meeting of the Council his Government asked that if it 
had not explicitly given its assent, this formula should not be employed in any 
document. It would therefore be necessary to modify in the sense of the 
observations he had just made the text of the reply the Council had just 
approved. 

M. Fromageot said that the question raised by Mr. Wallace was of a very 
grave character. The American representative on the Supreme Council had 
no power of decision. If the American Government now intended to forbid 

Committee, the best couise to be taken would be, to induce Poland to withdraw her protest 
and agiee to sign the .Arrangement, by again presenting the Polish Delegation with the 
explanations which she has piobably misundeistood. In case Poland should persist in her 
refusal to sign, the consequences do not .seem to be very important.’ 
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their using the expression ‘Allied and Associated Powers’, the tendency was 
nothing less than the dissolution of the Conference. That would be an 
extremely serious decision, for which he, for his part, would not assume 
responsibility. 

Sir Eyre Crowe asked whether they might not avoid the use of the 
formula ‘the Principal Allied and Associated Powers’. That was a question 
of drafting. 

M. DE Martino observed that the American Government did not oppose 
in principle the use of the expression ‘Allied and Associated Powers’. It 
simply asked that it should be used only in documents which it had expressly 
approved. 

M. Clemenoeau said that the essential thing was to know whether or not 
they could use the expression ‘Allied and Associated Powers’. To be unable 
to do so would amount to the dissolution of the Conference. In that case 
each one would resume his own freedom of action and his own responsibilities ; 
about his own, to speak for himself, he had no misgivings. 

Mr. Wallace said that if the Council would only refer to the Minutes of 
the last meeting (see h.d. 121),® it would see that they were not objecting in 
principle to the use of the formula under discussion, and that they only 
wished to restrict its use to the documents expressly approved by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

M. Clemenoeau said that they would examine anew that question at a 
further meeting, for it was absolutely necessary to know whether or not they 
could continue to use a formula which expressed, in the eyes of the enemy 
and neutral Powers, the unity of the Conference. 

Mr. Harrison explained that Mr. Wallace had not opposed the employ- 
ment of the phrase ‘Principal Allied and Associated Powers’, but had re- 
quested that when its use was proposed, as in the present instance, the assent 
of the United States Government should first be obtained. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


Appendix A to No. 51 

Aotfi from the Supteme Council to the German Delegation of January 6th regarding 

the signature to the Protocol’’ 

THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN jQy 

Jamiaiy y, igip [1920], 

Now that the Protocol of November ist has been .signed by the c^ualified repre- 
sentative of the German Government, and the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Versailles deposited in consequence the Allied and Associated Governments wish 
to assure the German Government again that although they claimed necessary 

* No. 50 (minute a). 

r The final text of this note ^vas communicated to Baron von Lersner on January 10, 
igig, and published two days later in the British press. 
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reparations for the scuttling of the German fleet at Scapa Flow they do not wish 
to injure Germany’s vital economic interests. By the present letter they confirm 
the declarations which the Secretary General of the Peace Gonfeience was directed 
to make verbally on this point, December S^rd, to the President of the German 
Delegation. These declarations were as follows: 

1 . The Secretary General was authorized by the Supreme Council to assure the 
German Delegation that the Interallied Commissions of Control and the Repara- 
tions Commission would act scrupulously in conformity with the assurances con- 
tained in the note of December 8 concerning the safeguard of Germany’s vital 
economic interests. 

2. As the experts of the Allied and Associated Powers are inelined to believe that 
part of the data upon which they based their demand for 400,000 tons of floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredges may have been inaccurate in certain 
minor details, they think a mistake may have been made as to the 85,000 tons of 
floating docks in Hambui'g. If the investigation to be conducted by the Interallied 
Commission of Control proves that an error has really been made the Allied and 
Associated Powers will be disposed to reduce their claims proportionately, so as to 
bring the quantity down to 300,000 tons in round figures or even lower if convinc- 
ing arguments prove that this is necessary. But absolute facilities must be granted 
qualified representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers to make all necessary 
investigations in view of verifying the German assertions before any reduction of 
the original demands of the Protocol can be made by the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

3. The Allied and Associated Governments referring to the last paragraph of the 
letter containing their reply do not consider that the scuttling of the German ships 
at Scapa Flow constitutes a crime of war for which individual penalties should be 
demanded according to Art. 228 of the Peace Treaty. 

On the other hand, the Allied and Associated Powers draw attention to the fact 
that, mindful of Germany’s vital economic interests, they had requested 400,000 
tons on the basis of the inventory made by them. The German experts made a 
statement, which will be verified and which sets forth an inferior figure. There- 
fore, from the 400,000 tons of floating docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredges 
demanded by the Allies, will be deducted the tonnage of the floating docks which, 
upon verification, will prove to have been erroneously included in the Interallied 
inventory and which, therefore, do not exist. Nevertheless, this reduction must not 
exceed the amount of 125,000 tons. 

The Allied and Associated Powers add that the 192,000 tons offered by the 
German Government must be delivered immediately. For the remainder of the 
tonnage as determined by the Reparation Commission a time-limit of not more 
than two years® will be granted to the German Government for the full delivery. 

Please accept, etc. 

8 In the final text of the note this time-limit was altered to thirty months in accordance 
with M. Dutasta’s earlier suggestion (see No. 49, minute i). 
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Appendix B to No. 51 


President of the German Peace Delegation 

No. 74 

PARIS, January 2 , IQ20 , 

From: von Lersner. 

To: Glemenceau. 

By order of my Government, I have the honour to present the following remarks 
relative to the plan for dividing the Allied contingents destined to occupy the 
plebiscite zones, and also the territories of Dantzig and Memel. 

Article 95 of the Peace Treaty provides for the evacuation of the territory of 
Eastern Prussia (Allenstein) by the German troops, but not for the occupation of 
this territory by Allied troops. By the terms of Article 97, the Commission for 
Western Prussia (Marienwerder) will have at its disposal ‘in case of need’ the 
necessary allied forces, while paragraph 2 of the Annex to Article 88 provides for 
the occupation of Upper Silesia by the troops of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
at once, and unconditionally. As the German Delegation has already pointed out 
on several occasions, this is not due to an error in the drafting of the articles, but to 
a difference which is caused by the peculiar position of the territories in question. 

However, if the Allies insist in placing foreign troops at the disposal of the 
International Commission in Eastern Prussia as well, they are going beyond the 
rights which they themselves stipulated in the Peace Treaty. Furthermore, in 
this instance, it cannot be contended that such a course was necessary as the Com- 
mission has sufficient police forces at its disposal for the guarding of the frontier 
and the maintenance of order. 

Nevertheless, the German Government does not wish to enter any protest 
against the plan of the Allies : the Government accepts that this plan deviates from 
the provisions of the Peace Treaty on certain points. How'ever, in the Allenstein 
territory, as in the other plebiscite zones, the troop strength should remain limited 
to that absolutely required by the circumstances. In Allenstein, for example, it 
will only be necessary to accompany the ceremonies of transferring the powers 
of administration to the International Commission by the presence of a small 
detachment. In Marienw^erder, the protection of important railway lines must be 
added. In Upper Silesia the situation is, it is true, a little different. The industrial 
region contains numerous disturbing elements and it will also be necessary to 
dispose of an important corps of military frontier guards. Nevertheless, order has 
been completely re-established for several months, and a lifting of the state of siege 
appears practicable. Finally, and above all, it is certain that a foreign corps of 
occupation need have no fear of an aggression on the part of insurgents from 
localities beyond the frontier. 

The sending of contingents of greater strength than is absolutely necessary also 
presents objections : the financial situation of the States interested should be taken 
into account, and the fact that the unfavourable rate of exchange will greatly 
increase the expenses should be reckoned with. The regards which are due the 
population are also an important factor; experience has shown that all military 
occupation entails burdens and inconveniences, the aggravation of which is out 
of proportion with the increase of the strength of the occupying forces. 

For these reasons the German Government requests that the occupation forces 
for Eastern and Western Prussia be reduced to one battalion for each of these 
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territories, and that the troops destined for Upper Silesia, especially the Infantry, 
be reduced by about one-third. 

Concerning the territories of Dantzig and Memel, the Peace dieaty does not 
stipulate upon whom will be incumbent the expenses of military occupation. 
The German Government supposes that neither the free city of Dantzig nor the 
territory of Memel should bear these expenses, because their paying capacity is 
far from sufficient. Furthermore, the projected occupation would be a heavy 
burden on the population. The garrison strength of the troops destined for Dantzig 
will be considerably superior to that of peace times, and it will be impossible to 
billet them in the military buildings. In Memel, where the population is peaceful 
and, in greater part, rural, a very small garrison would suffice to assure peace and 
order. 

Consequently, the German Government feels obliged, in the interest of the 
populations concerned, to rectuest that the effectives destined to occupy these 
territories, be also reduced. 

Please accept, etc. 


Appendix G to No. 51 

Mote of December sg in regard to granting credits to Austria 

Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission. 

We have the honour to inform you that in execution of the Resolution of the 
Supreme Council of November 20, 1919 (h.d. 97. IV),’ the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission again examined the paragraph of its con- 
clusions beginning with the words ‘require immediately the Austrian Government’. 

The Organization Committee of the Reparation Commission agi-eed to propose 
to the Supreme Council the following draft of this paragraph : 

(i) Inform the Austrian Government that no granting of credits could be 
considered if it did not agree to : 

(a) Not effect, or allow to be effected, any alienation of public properties, or 
disposal of public authorities, even in the form of concessions or monopolies, 
without the consent of the Reparation Commission, and to declare null and void 
any alienation of this sort effected since the Armistice, November 3, 1918. 

(b) To take, at the request of the Organization Committee of the Reparation 
Commission all measures liable to prevent the alienation outside of Austria, or to 
other than Austrian nationals, without the consent of the Reparation Commission, 
of all private property if the alienation of such property would be of a nature to 
compiomise the guarantees for credits to be opened. 

p. o. of the Committee 

The Interallied Secretar)- 
Signatuie. 


Appendix D to No. 51 
Assistance requested by General Denikin 

Dec. 31, igig. 

The gravity of the military situation in Southern Russia has been the subject of 
two requests, of which the French delegation deems it its duty to make a report to 
the Supreme Council. 

9 No. 27, minute 4. 
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On one hand. General Denikin sent to the French Government, a telegram thus 
drafted : 

‘The failure of the struggle against the Bolshevists in the East of Russia, the 
anti-Russian policy which has broken the north-western front, and the passivity 
of the Polish troops, have made it possible for the Bolshevists to concentrate as 
many as 500,000 men against the army of Southern Russia. The obvious superiority 
of the adversary has placed my troops in a difficult situation and causes a retreat 
which might lead to abandoning the coal basin of Donetz, where are kept the 
reserves of coal, which aliment all Southern Russia, all the ships and ports of the 
Black Sea, and where are a great number of foreign establishments. Considering 
the fight I am fighting against the Bolshevists as an undertaking, not only of 
Russia, but of all Europe, I deem it my duty to inform you that a certain help in 
troops from the Allies is necessary for us, even if it were only one or two army corps. 
Without this help, the struggle threatens to drag on, for a long time, and not only 
to destroy what is left of Russian culture, but also to spread over the countries 
which escape moral and economic disorganization. At the same time that I inform 
you of these facts, I beg you to let me know if I can count, in a short time, on the 
assistance of the Allied troops, to what extent and on what conditions,’ 

On the other hand, the Russian Embassy in Paris has suggested that the Allies 
might authorize the enlistment in the Denikin Army of Bulgarian volunteers. It 
thinks that about 30,000 commissioned and non-commissioned officers and Bul- 
garian soldiers might be recruited in this way. 

This suggestion is different to that of General Denikin’s [^ic] in that it is based 
on the help of an enemy country, with which peace is signed, but not yet ratified. 

The French Delegation deems it its duty in a similar order of ideas, but not 
identical, to point out the results of a study made by General Franchet d’Esperey, 
on the conditions of the Bulgarian Armament, 

According to this document, after the operations at present in course of execu- 
tion, or provided for, (sending arms and munitions to General Denikin, restoring 
to the Roumanians the Roumanian material seized by the Bulgarians, unbreech- 
ing the arms in the army depots, army inspections, etc.), there will remain in 
Bulgaria, in comparison with the armament provided for this country by the 
Peace Treaty, an excess immediately available of about; 

181,300 rifles 

600 machine guns 
900 cannons and trench guns 
3,697,000 shells 
210,200,000 cartridges. 

It must be remarked that as Bulgaria has to be disarmed, it is necessary to 
evacuate this material. Owing to General Denikin’s situation, is it advisable to send 
it to him? 


Appendix E to No. 51 
Enrolment of Bulgarians in the Denikin Arniy 
French Delegation. 

January 4, igso. 

General Mangin, sent by General Denikin, arrived at Constantinople on 
January i. He reports that the military situation of the Volunteer Army is getting 
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worse every clay, the demoralized troops are not able to hold any halts. Only 
foreign help can prevent a disaster. Poland and Roumania could help Denikin 
but require territorial compensations, which the latter has no power to accord. 
"Denikin affirms that Bulgaria offers him 40,000 equipped, armed and officered 
men. He could transport them by sea, if coal were supplied to him. The serious 
objections the Allies may think of making to this project do not escape him: viz: 
the necessity of altering the Bulgarian Treaty, the possible pretensions of Bulgaria, 
the discontent and perhaps the opposition of Greece, Serbia and Roumania. But 
he adds that he is fighting for all Europe, and that the Allies have a primordial 
interest in saving him from defeat. 

General Denikin is right in anticipating the opposition of the Balkan States, 
which are hostile to Bulgaria. In a letter dated December 27, addressed to the 
Minister of War, Colonel Ractivan, the Greek Military Attache, at Paris, pro- 
tested against the possible enrolment of Bulgarian officers in Denikin’s Army. He 
argues that this enrolment is forbidden by Article 103 of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which obliges Bulgaria to prevent her nationals from taking service, even as 
instructois, in the naval, military, or air forces of a foreign country. He requests 
the French Government to assure the execution of this clause of the Treaty. 

Appendix F to No. 51 
General Niessel's Projected Mission to Reval 
British Delegation. 

PARIS, Jan. 4, IQ 20 . 

The British Government considers that any attempt which might be made 
either to re-organize the Russian Army of the Northwest on the Esthonian terri- 
tory, or to transport certain units of this army, specially selected to be utilized 
elsewhere, would be both vain and impracticable. The British Government thinks 
that the best way would be to authorize the Esthonian Government to take freely 
such measures as may be deemed necessary to disarm and utilize the forces still 
remaining on the Esthonian territory. In case the Supreme Council should share 
this point of view, the intervention of a corps. Commission or Officer with a special 
mission would be useless, whether of an Interallied character or not. 

The Esthonian Government has been invited to suspend the disarmament of 
Russian troops, while awaiting the decision of the Supreme Council. The British 
Government suggests that this Government might be now informed that the 
Allied and Associated Governments do not object to the continuation of the disso- 
lution of the Russian forces of the Northwest, according to the plan originally pro- 
posed by it. 


Appendix G to No. 51 
Note from the French Delegation. 

The Polish Government asks to buy Arms and Aiumtio?u in Germany 

The Polish Government asks to buy in Germany: 

300,000 Mauser rifles 

8.000. 000 cartridges 

1.000. 000 kilos of powder. 
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The purchase would be made through the intermediary of Mr. Louis Moon, 
agent for the Purchasing Commission of the Polish Delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference, acting in the name of the Polish Minister of War ; Mr. Moon would have 
to go to Berlin, as soon as possible, for this purpose. 

Marshal Foch favours this request, on account of the critical situation in which 
General Denikin’s defeats may place the Polish Army. 

The French Delegation on this subject recalls that in its meeting of August 22 
last, the Supreme Council decided that although Germany cannot alienate her 
war material, the Allies have the right to deliver licences in certain special cases. 
In consequence, the Supreme Council, in the same meeting, authorized Germany 
to delivery [.n'c] miscellaneous material to General Youdenitch as well as to the 
Gzecho-Slovakian Government.™ 

The French Delegation has the honour to suggest to the Council that a similar 
measure be taken in favour of the Polish Government. 


Appendix H to No. 51 
Document i 

Wote from the French Delegation on the Prohibition of Enemy Trade in Turkey 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN NO. 65 

December ^0, igjg. 

In a telegram, copy of which is enclosed, the Allied High Commissioners at 
Constantinople make to the Supreme Council two propositions, with a view to 
restrict trade with the enemy in Turkey, and assuring integral application of 
Art. 23 of the Armistice. 

It must be recalled that when the Armistice with Turkey was concluded, the 
blockade was still in force, and that consequently, it was necessary to prevent 
Germany being provisioned by Turkey. The situation is different now, and Ger- 
many has been authorized to resume commercial relations with various foreign 
countries, on certain conditions. 

However, it seems to be dangerous, from a political point of view, to authorize 
Turkey to resume her commercial relations with the Central Powers, before a 
treaty has been concluded with her; this would open the way to German influence 
in the East, before the Allies established the economic status of the former Turkish 
-Empire. 

At a time when the Treaty of Versailles is going into force, and when in conse- 
Ciuence, Germany is going to enjoy equal rights, it seems unnecessary to adopt 
stricter measures than those at present existing in Turkey. The present provisions 
which prohibit direct importation in Turkey of goods loaded on a German ship, 
or in a German port, seem to be sufficient to prevent any German political action, 
and any action of her business men for propaganda purposes : in consequence, the 
aim of the Allies is realized. 

On the other hand, any modification of the Armistice Convention of October 30, 
1919 [1918], seems to be premature, as long as the Peace negotiations with Turkey 
are not ended. 


See Vol. I, No. 40, minute 4. 
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Therefore, it is proposed that the existing measures destined to assure the execu- 
tion of Art. 23 of the Armistice be maintained. 


Document 2. 

Telegram 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Decembei sj, igig. 

The High Commissioners are trying to assure the execution of Art. 23 of the 
Armistice and to prevent, as much as possible, the resumption of enemy trade in 
Turkey. 

For his [this] purpose, they have taken measures, of which I informed you, pro- 
hibiting the impoitation in Turkey of all goods loaded on a German ship or in a 
German port. 

But this prohibition is not sufficient. 

The Germans have promptly found means to evade it, by sending their goods 
from Allied or neutral ports and in Allied or neutral ships. 

Therefore it is necessary to take some other measures. 

The best means would be to require certificates of origin : but the resumption of 
this system, which has been applied during the war, seems to be impossible at 
present. 

The High Commissioners propose (two) solutions. 

(1) Impose on the German products, destined to Turkey, and which, undei the 
present regime, may be unloaded there, after having travelled through an Allied 
or neutral counti'y, the obligation to be nationalized in this country, by paying 
importation duties. This obligation would not entirely prevent German goods from 
being introduced into Turkey, but would constitute an obstacle and would place 
these goods in a disadvantageous situation, in comparison \vdth the Allied or 
neutral products j the nationality should be verified upon the arrival in Turkey, by 
showing the receipt of the Allied or neutral customs-house, which received the 
duties. 

(2) Publish a notice that no goods of German origin shall be received in Turkey, 
whatever may be the nationality of their owner, the port of embarkation, and the 
nationality of the transporting ship. This measure would be most efficacious, and 
would prevent even the Allied or neutral tradesmen from introducing into Turkey 
any goods of German origin they may possess. But its application would be diffi- 
cult on account of the circumstantial verifications which should be made at the 
unloading. 

It should be notified that the Commanders or the agents of the navigation 
Companies could transport goods of German origin, only at their own risks, and 
that they should declare, upon their arrival in a Turkish port, that they have no 
German goods, bound to Turkey. 

In case of false declaration, the Commander of the Allied ports should inflict 
upon them a penalty, and they should re-embark, at their own expense, those 
German goods. Besides, the Allied customs-houses, and especially the Chambers 
of Commerce, could often give the necessary information for the application of this 
measure. 

However, the Italian High Commissioner insists upon remarking that it would 
be advisable to consider whether the shipment, from an Allied or neutral port to 
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a Turkish port, of German goods, nationalized in the States from which they come, 
would constitute an infringement of Art. 23 of the Armistice. 

Before adopting one of the above solutions, and on account of the repercussions 
which the second might have on the Allied or neutral trade, the High Com- 
missioners decided to refer to their Governments, and to ask them, by this telegram 
to the Supreme Council, for instructions. 

Defrance. 


Appendix I to No. 51” 

Dra/l of Note, to be addressed to the President of the Interallied Air Commission of 
Control, for transmission to the German Government, as soon as the going into force of 

the Peace Treaty 

I have the honour, in the name of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
to reply as follows, to the German Government’s Note, A. A. I. No. 6724, under 
date of November, 17, 1919.^ 

Concerning the three first paragraphs of this Note, I beg to recall the terms of 

my Note in which the opinion adopted by the Principal Allied and 

Associated Powers, as to what material, actually existing in Germany, may be con- 
sidered as civil material, is clearly expressed. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers are obliged to reject the interpre- 
tation of Art. Qoi, which the German Government seems to have adopted. 
Article 198 permanently forbids Germany to possess any naval or military air 
force. Moreover, Art. 201 forbids, for six months, the fabrication or importation 
of any air material in Germany. If it did not concern civil air material, this 
article would be meaningless, considering the stipulations of Article 198. 

Part XI as indicated by its title, deals only with Air Navigation, and has no 
relation to the obligations imposed on Germany, for military reasons, and from an 
aeronautic point of view, and especially with the six months’ prohibition of fabrica- 
tion and importation of any air material, whether its character be military, naval 
or civil. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers do not pretend that the existence 
in Germany of routes for air navigation ^vill be impossible after the going into 
force of the Treaty. 

The existence of such routes may be admitted, and these routes may be utilized 
by: 

1. Any aircraft, the civil nature of which shall have been thoroughly verified liy 
the Interallied Air Gommissiop of Control. 

2. Any aircraft of non-military type which may be imported or constructed 
in Germany, after the expiration of the period of six months provided for by 
Article 201. 

Concerning the neutral zone, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers shall 
only have to see that Article 43 is not violated. 

“ The original of this appendix also contained a brief covering note of December 1 1, 
igig, from General Duval to M. Dutasta enclosing the draft note to the German Govern- 
ment and explaining that it had been ‘ drawn up by the Commission on Air Clauses’ and 
‘read and corrected by the Drafting Committee of the Peace Conference’. 

Punctuation as in original. 
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They do not lay down, as a principle, that no landing fields for the civil air 
circulation, should not [i'ic] be established in the said zone, but it is obvious that 
the creation of landing fields might give rise to a stale of things inconsistent with 
the strict execution of the clauses of Article 43. 

In consequence, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have a right to see 
that the Commissions on the Establishment and Upkeep of landing fields be of 
such a nature as to assure the execution of the stipulations of the Peace Treaty. 

Appendix K to No. 51 
Polish Delegation to the Peace Conference. 

PARIS, December ig, igig. 

To: The Secretary-General of the Peace Conference. 

From: The Polish Delegation. 

After having learned the reasons for the modification of the Arrangement of 
September loth regarding the contribution towards the costs of liberation of the 
territories of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and considering that the 
modifications proposed do not correspond to the interests of Poland, the Polish 
Delegation has the honour to solicit that, as far as Poland is concerned, the 
Arrangement which she signed, together with the Allied and Associated Powers, 
September 10, 1919, be maintained. 

The Polish Delegation at the same time takes the liberty of expressing its keen 
regret that it did not have the opportunity to present, at an earlier date, its point 
of view in this respect. 

Please accept, etc. 


No. 52 

H.D. 123 .] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers held in M. Pichon's Room, Qmi d’Orsaji, Paris, Tuesday, January 6, 

. IQ20, at 10.^0 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A. : Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain: Sir Eyre Crowe; secretary, Mr. Norman. 

France: M. Gambon; secretary, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. de Martino; secretary, M. Trombettl. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Capt. B. Winthrop. Great Britain: Gapt. 

Lothian Small. Trance; M. de Percin. //a^: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain : Mr. Millington Drake, Gen. Sackville-West, Cmdr. Mac- 
namara, Mr. Carr. 

France : Gen. Weygand, Gen. Le Rond, Adi. Le Vavasseur, M. Laroche, 
M. Kammerer, M. Hermitte. 

Italy: Gen. Gavallero, Vice-Adi. Grassi, Cmdr. Scanagatta, M. Vannu- 
telli-Rey, M. Stranieri, M. Mancioli. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 
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r. General Le Rond told the Council that in the course of conversations 
he had had with M. von Simson the latter recalled that 
the German delegation in a note of 28 October last had 
raised the question of the revision of the German-Polish 
frontier but that no reply had so far been made to their 
communication. He had replied that the German note 
amounted to nothing less than raising the whole question 
of the treaty of Versailles and that, he considered, could 
not be countenanced by the Allied Governments. 
M. von Simson had then said that he would take note 
of the comment but that the German delegation were 
none the less anxious to have a written reply in order to 
justify themselves in the eyes of the local population who had insisted upon 
the German Government’s obtaining some modification of the treaty. In 
those circumstances he had prepared a draft reply which had been submitted 
to M. Fromageot and which he would read to the Council. 

General Le Rond then read the document which appears as Appendix A. 
It was decided; 

to adopt the draft letter to the German delegation proposed by General 
Le Rond. (Appendix A.) 

General Le Rond said that the German delegates had also recalled that 
in a letter of 5 November last they had asked that a certain limited territory, 
situated in the southwest of Upper Silesia and which, according to the treaty 
of peace, ought to go to Czecho-Slovakia, might be allocated to Upper 
Silesia and allowed to share the same fate as the plebiscite accorded to that 
province. He had confined his reply in that case also to saying that no modi- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles could possibly be considered. M. von 
Simson was satisfied with the reply and insisted only that it be communicated 
to him in writing. Nevertheless M. von Simson’s request emphasized the 
necessity of an understanding between the Germans and the Gzecho-Slovaks 
if the evacuation of that territory by the Germans and its handing over to 
Czecho-Slovakia were to be assured. He had advised the Czecho-Slovak 
Delegation about that situation in order that it might take steps to be repre- 
sented for that question in the negotiations actually taking place. A draft 
statute for the territories of Memel and Dantzig was to be submitted to the 
Council that very day. It had been prepared by the Commissions of Polish 
and of Baltic Affairs in joint session. It might be well if a sub-commission 
comprising two or three members of those Commissions would be good 
enough to take part in the negotiations that were going on. 

That proposal was adopted. 

General Weygand told the Supreme Council that, in accordance with 
its instructions, the commission which had fixed the 
7 Mud troops numbers of troops to be sent into the areas of occupation 
to be sent to the areas of met On the previous day to examine the objections 
occupation raised in M. von Lersner’s note. It had been unanimous 
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State of the negotia- 
tions with the German 
Delegation relative to the 
signatme of the protocol 
and the entry into fmee 
of the treaty of peace. 

(a) Reply to the Get man 
note of October 28, igig 
proposing the establish- 
ment of a frontier zone 
between Germany and 
Poland 



in thinking that tlie troops proposed could not be reduced in number without 
serious inconvenience and likewise that the arguments put forward by the 
Germans could not be discussed at all. For example, the Germans had 
professed that their military barracks did not have sufficient accommodation, 
although, as a matter of fact, the numbers of the troops fixed for the occupa- 
tion were very appreciably lower than the numbers stationed in the German 
barracks in those territories in time of peace. Nevertheless, so far as concerned 
Allenstein, since the British troops had had to be reduced to the extent of 
one battalion, they had in the draft letter he was submitting to the Council, 
offered as a concession in that case that the number of battalions to be sent 
would be reduced from four to three. 

On the other hand, since the Government of the United States had not yet 
ratified the Treaty, and consequently could not for the moment send into 
Germany the forces originally decided the total force anticipated was re- 
duced by one quarter. The Germans had therefore at the moment partial 
satisfaction and he proposed to tell them that that circumstance would allow 
the Allies to make a trial of the reduction asked by them. 

General Weygand then read the draft reply to the note of the German 
Delegation of January 2, 1920 (Appendix B).' 

It was decided: 

to adopt the draft reply to the note of the German Delegation of January 
2, 1920 (Appendix B).' 

M. Laroche read a report on that question, presented jointly by the 
(c) D,afi arrangement commissions of Baltic and of Polish Affairs. (Appen- 
with the German Govern- dix C.) 

ment on the transfer of He added that the basis of the arrangement with 
sovereignty at Dantzig Germany which appeared as an appendix to that report 
and Memel been prepared by the Drafting Committee. The 

Commission had thought it well to make certain modifications and proposed 
to the Supreme Council the adoption of a text rectified in certain particulars. 

M. Laroche then read the draft (Appendix D) . 

He explained that the points on which they had modified the draft pre- 
pared by the Drafting Committee were two in number. One bore upon the 
condition in which the German officials of those territories would retain the 
rights they had acquired, and the other upon economic and revenue arrange- 
ments. 

In agreement with the Drafting Committee they had deemed it necessary 
to give to the Germans, who would not fail to raise the question, certain 
concessions, but the formula of the legal experts had seemed too rigid, con- 
sidering especiallyjhat the provisional regime, insofar as it affected Memel, 

' Not printed. This reply was in the sense of tlie preceding remarks by General W eygand. 
There was added in the last paragraph : ‘In order to do away with any misunderstanding, 
it should be remarked that only police forces may remain in the territories occupied after 
the entry into force of the Treaty and such forces should only include local or municipal 
police forces and gendarmes, exclusive of all formations which depended directly on the 
central authority before the entry into force of the Treaty.’ 
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might last fox' a considerable time; the draft they were proposing seemed to 
have the advantage of not prejudicing the future and of leaving to the Allied 
and Associated Powers greater liberty of action. 

Mr. Wallace said that, so far as concerned Clause i, dealing with the 
procedure of the handing over of the ceded territories, he was obliged to state 
that the use of the formula ‘Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ would 
make it necessary for him to ask instructions from his Government. 

M. Laroche insisted that they could not in that document use any other 
term than the one which already appeared in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. Wallace said that he did not insist. 

It was decided: 

to accept the basis of arrangement with Germany on the transfer of 
German sovereignty over Memel and Dantzig and the provisional adminis- 
tration of those territories as appeared in Appendix D. 


[2] M. Gambon proposed to postpone until the following meeting the 
examination of that question as the Roumanian Govern- 
ment’s reply was known to them so far only by the tele- 
grams of the French Charge d’ Affaires at Bucarest. They 
had just received the text of the Roumanian reply itself; 
there was every reason, it seemed to him, to postpone 
the discussion of the question till the text of that reply 
could be distributed to the several Delegations, 

(The remainder of the discussion was postponed until the following 
meeting.) 


Reply of the [iiow- 
m]anian Government to 
the two first [poiri]ts in 
the [iSa/irejms Council's 
of fifovemher 
U ^5, x]s/5^ 


[3] M, Gambon commented upon the French Delegation’s note of Jan- 
Representations to the ^aiy 4, 1920 (Appendix E), After a short discussion, 
Hungarian Government It was decided : 

in favour of the Com- that the Allied generals at Budapest receive instructions 
condemned to make representations to the Hungarian Government in 
order to ask its clemency towards the communists con- 
demned to death. 


[4] M. DE Saint Quentin explained to the Council that, in accordance 
with its instructions, the Drafting Committee had handed to 
witl^Hungary^‘‘'^^ Secretariat General the list of questions affecting the 
Hungarian Treaty which were not yet definitely settled, 
The Secretariat General had obtained from the several competent commis- 
sions the necessary information on the stage reached in the decisions upon 
those questions. ^ 

The first point concerned the liquidation of the property of Hungarian 
nationals by the Roumanians. That question had been the subject of a note 
from Sir George Clerk. The Drafting Committee had examined the possible 
consequences of that liquidation as it affected Hungarian or foreign nationals 
in the territories ceded to Roumania. As they were aware, Roumanian 

^ See No. 23, minute 2 & note 3. 
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legislation prohibited foreigners from owning property, the Economic Com- 
mission had been apprised of the question and would send in its report that 
very day. 

The second point concerned the military and naval clauses, modifica- 
tions in which were demanded by the Gzecho-Slovak Delegation (note of 
December 22[?2o], 1919) and by the Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation (note 
of December 27, 1919). 

The military representatives at Versailles were then examining those two 
notes and their report would be ready probably towards the 8th or 9th of 
January. 

A third point affected the mines of Pecs. The Commission on Roumanian 
Affairs had proposed to the Supreme Council to submit the exploitation of 
those mines for five years to the control of the Reparation Commission which 
would be in a position, if it considered that advisable, to take into account 
the Serb-Groat-Slovene State’s need of coal.* The Serbs had then sent a 
note to the Conference on December a2nd, in which they maintained that 
that arrangement was not such as could give them complete satisfaction and 
that in any case it would leave them without coal until the Treaty came into 
force. The Commission on Roumanian and Yugo-Slav Aflfairs was to meet 
on the following day to examine the Serb-Groat-Slovene note and would 
submit to the Supreme Council a report upon the possibility of acceding to 
the Yugo-Slav demand, both from the economic and from the political point 
of view. 

The fourth point affected the economic clauses of the treaty. The Czecho- 
slovaks had made a formal protest against the obligations imposed upon them 
by the Treaty to supply to Hungary a certain quantity of coal. A decision of 
the Supreme Council of December 31st had referred that question to the 
Coal Commission.'* But Powers with limited interests being represented on 
that Coal Commission, there would be great difficulties in arriving at unani- 
mous results for the reason that the interested parties themselves were repre- 
sented thereon. 

Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out that it was nevertheless impossible to make 
the conclusion of the Treaty await a decision of the Goal Commission. 

M. DE Saint Quentin thought it would be preferable to consult only the 
experts of the Principal Powers. 

Sir Eyre Crowe believed that that solution would indeed be preferable 
and, even so, it was necessary to hasten matters since the Hungarians were 
to arrive the following day. 

It was decided: 

to cancel the decision of December 21,® 1919, referring to the European 
Coal Commission the examination of the Czecho-Slovak protest against 
supplying coal to Htmgary and to refer the examination of the question 
to the technical experts of the Principal Powers, 

3 See No. 34, minute 2. 

■* See No. 49, minute 10. 

3 In error for December 31 (see note 4 above). 
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M. DE Saint Quentin explained that another economic clause still re- 
mained in suspense, that namely which dealt with the liquidation of Hun- 
garian property in the territories acquired by the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
The question was to be examined that day by the competent Commission. 

A further question had been raised by the British Delegation : it dealt with 
the measures to be taken in favour of AJlied nations who had been adversely 
affected by the issue of notes by the Hungarian Communist Government, 
notes which were then without value. The question had been referred to the 
Financial Commission. That Commission had asked the British Delegation 
for precise information about the conditions in which the issue and exchange 
of those notes had taken place. It had also asked the Economic Commission 
to let it know whether the financial measures of the Government of Bela 
Kun could be considered as coming under the definition ‘exceptional war 
measures’, mentioned in Article 232 of the Treaty. The Economic Commis- 
sion had stated that it had no objection to the insertion in the treaty of an 
article taking into account the case cited by the British Delegation. The 
Financial Commission would continue to meet to come to a decision upon 
the question which had been submitted to it. 

One last point, a request from the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation re- 
ferred to canal administration in the Bachka, the Baranya and the Banat. 
The Serbs had presented two demands, one for the cession of the territory of 
Baya. It seemed to him that that demand could not be granted as the com- 
petent Commission had decided in favour of the maintenance of the frontier 
and the Supreme Council had approved its decision. The second demand of 
the Serbs on the same subject had been referred to the Commission of Ports, 
Waterways and Railways and the Secretariat General had asked that Com- 
mission to expedite its reply. 

To resume, none of the points he had touched upon seemed to present 
insuperable difficulties and they might hope that the final text would be 
prepared by Friday.* 

M. DE Martino asked whether that final text would be submitted to the 
Supreme Council. 

M. DE Saint Quentin answered that the text had already been approved 
by the Supreme Council except in the four or five points which he had just 
discussed and upon which the Council would still have to give its decision. 

M. DE Martino explained that his financial expert had told him on the 
previous day that certain economic and financial clauses of the treaty had not 
been communicated to him. 

M. DE Saint Quentin felt it difficult to understand how that could have 
happened. The clauses of the Treaties were as a matter of fact drafted by the 
Commissions and then, after approval by the Supreme Council, revised by 
the Drafting Committee. In any case the Italian financial expert might 
easily have communicated to him the clauses that interested him by applying 
to his colleague on the Drafting Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

* January 9, igao, 
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Appendix A to No. 52 

PARIS, January 6 , igso. 

Peace Conference. 

The President. 

Mr. President: 

In the course of the present conversations, M. von Simson, President of the 
German Commission of Experts, asked for a reply to your letter of October 28, 
enclosing a Note ‘relative to the temporary demarkation line between Germany 
and Poland, and a rectification of the Eastern frontier’. 

The proposals contained in the said Note are tantamount to placing the Treaty 
of Versailles under question, therefore, they cannot be given consideration. 

The Allied Powers can only comply with the stipulations of the Treaty of June 
28, 1919. 

Accept, etc. 


Appendix G to No. 52 

Report presented to the Supreme Council by the Commissions on Polish and 

Baltic Affairs 

During the meeting of January 3, 1920, it was decided by the Supreme Council: 
‘that the Commission on Polish Affairs, which is authorized to employ the experts 
it may deem necessary, will immediately prepare plans for arrangements tvith the 
German Government concerning the transfer of sovereignty over Memel and 
Dantzig.’ 

In the course of an expose presented to the Supreme Council by General Le 
Rond, it was indicated that the Arrangement between the Allied Powers and 
Germany might be elaborated on the follovving bases : (a) temporary maintenance 
of German officials, with the guarantees enjoyed by them; {b) maintenance of the 
jurisdictions existing at the present time; and creation of a Superior jurisdiction; 
(r) maintenance of the German legislation; (d) delivery of the properties belonging 
to the Reich and Prussia to the Allied Powers; {e) temporary maintenance of the 
economic and financial status quod 

The Commission on Polish Affairs and the Commission on Baltic Affairs met on 
January 5. 

They were unanimous in deciding that the immediate arrangements should be 
of a general nature, and that it was advisable to authorize the Temporary Adminis- 
trator, representative of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in Dantzig, 
and the Commander of the Occupation Forces in Memel, to adopt any neces- 
sary measures of detail on the spot. 

Under these circumstances it appeared desirable to have special clauses prepared 
to cover the points (c) and {d) in the concluding of the Arrangement. 

As Germany will automatically lose all rights of sovereignty over the territories 
of Dantzig and Memel, upon the entry into force of the Treaty, the temporary 
maintenance of the German legislation will be decided by the Allied and Associated 
Powers alone without requiring consultation \vdth the German Government. 

''See No. 50, minute 2. 
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Furthermore, as the delivery of the properties belonging to the Reich and to the 
various German States is provided for, by Article 107 of the Treaty for Dantzig, 
and in the two first paragraphs of Article 256 for Memel, the representatives of the 
Allied and Associated Powers will be authorized to regulate the conditions of this 
delivery on the spot. 

Finally, it appeared to the Commission that it would entail serious inconveniences 
to formally agree to maintain the economic and financial status quo now existing. 

If, in principle, this maintenance appears temporarily inevitable, it is important, 
nevertheless, to reserve, in the interest of the territories transferred to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, the right to adopt any measures which may be 
deemed necessary (interdiction to export to Germany, for example). 

In the same way, if the maintenance of the present local jurisdiction appears 
unavoidable, it is desirable to provide, in the Arrangement with Germany, for the 
creation of a Superior jurisdiction applicable in the ceded territories. 

As Germany’s relinquishment of her sovereignty rights releases, ipso facto, the 
inhabitants of Memel and Dantzig from the jurisdiction of German tribunals, the 
Allied and Associated Powers are authorized to institute a Superior District Court 
under any conditions deemed advisable by them. 

From the German point of view, the maintenance of the local jurisdiction 
amounts to an application of the temporary statutes of the magistrates now officiat- 
ing in the ceded territories. (Therefore the question conflicts with point (a).) 

The Arrangement between the Allies and Germany might be limited to a certain 
number of provisions according to which the officials of administrative or judiciary 
order, who would temporarily remain in office, would retain the powers vested in 
them by the German Government, but, on the other hand, it appeared to the 
Commission necessary that provisions be adopted regulating the conditions under 
which the delivery of ceded territories is to be effected, (settlement of the accounts, 
turning over of the archives, etc.). 

In accord with the Drafting Committee, and under reservation concerning 
certain modifications made in the text prepared by the Committee, the Com- 
mission has the honour to submit the plan of Arrangement hereto annexed® for the 
approval of the Supreme Council. 

For the reasons above exposed, the Commission is unable to agree with Alinea 
5,® and proposes that it be replaced by the text submitted in Annex 2.'° 

Appendix D to No. 52 

Bases for the Arrangement with Germany concerning the Transfer of German Sove- 
reignty on the Territories of Memel and Dantzig and the Provisional Administration 

of these Territories 

1 . Procedure for the transfer of the ceded territories. 

The sovereignty being transferred ipso facto to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers by the coming into force of the Treaty, the transfer of these territories will 
be effected (by the highest functionary of the German Administration) to the 

* Not printed. This annex was the first draft of the document in appendix D. (Cf. 
M. Laroche’s explanation recorded in minute i(e) above.) 

" i.e. General Le Rond’s proposal (e) above. 

'0 See paragraph a of appendix D. 
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representative of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers at the request of the 
latter and under the conditions which he will indicate. 

2. The German financial administration and the . . as well as the administra- 
tive and judicial registers will be closed at the date of the transfer of these territories. 
All archives and registers will be remitted into the possession of the new authority. 

3. Praces-verbal [j/c] of the above operations will be made and signed by the 
respective representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and of 
Germany. 

4. A few days’ delay is granted them for the carrying out of these different 
formalities. 

4. [.tie] Promsional Administration of the Ceded Territories. 

The administrative and judicial personnel and in general the personnel in the 
public service of the state, which, in accord with the representatives of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, will continue to exercise their functions temporarily, 
will keep their acquired rights in Germany. If they later return in the German 
service, these functionaries will be considered by the German Government as 
having been temporarily on leave. In the event that they would remain definitely 
in the service of the ceded territories, their rights in regard to Germany will be 
determined at the date of the transfer of the territories and will be the object of a 
subsequent convention. 

5. The Economic and Customs regime of the ceded teri'itorics would only be 
determined when the final political regime of these territories shall have been 
established. The modifications which it may be necessary to bring provisionally 
in the present relations bettveen these territories and Germany will take into serious 
account the reciprocal needs and interests of the population. 


Appendix E to No. 52 

Proposal to request the Clemency of the Hungarian Government for certain Communists 

January 4, igso. 

French Delegation. 

Execution of Communists at Budapest 

From concordant information sent from Budapest by General Gordon [Gorton] 
and General Graziani, the Hungarian Courts have condemned to death a certain 
number of communists, several of whom represented the most moderate element in 
the Government of Bela Kun. On the date of December 23, 14 communists had 
already been executed. At that time. General Gordon [Gorton] asked for and 
obtained from his Government instructions to intercede in favour of the condemned. 
But his steps were either too late or vain. Since then, he asked his French and 
Italian colleagues for assistance. 

The French Government is willing, jointly with the other Governments, to 
invite the Hungarian Government to be indulgent, if the Supreme Council thus 
decides. 

u The text here is uncertain. The earlier draft originally included in appendix C read: 
‘The German management of the finances and recording thereof, as well as’ etc. The text 
printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The P aris Conference, iQig, 
vol. ix, p. 8163 reads: ‘The German financial administration and the [book of accounts] 
as well as’ etc. 
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H.D. 124.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers, held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, Friday, January g, 

igso, at 11.30 a.m. 


Present: U.S.A.: Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Gieat Britain-. Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law; secre- 
tary, Sir M. P. A. Hankey. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. 

Arnavon, M. de Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. Nitti, M. Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat; U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. France: M. Massigli. 

Italy: M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain : Mr. Leeper. 

France: M. Loucheur, M. Gambon, Gen. Weygand, Gen. Le Rond, 
M. Laroche, M. de Fleuriau, M. Hermitte, M. de Montille, M. 
Fromageot. 

Italy : Gen. Cavallero, Vice-Adi. Grassi, M. Mancioli. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 


I. The Council had before it a note of the Drafting Committee, dated 
January 6, 1920 (see Appendix A),i and a note from 
IdlhtheGemM- British Delegation, dated January 8, 1920 (see 

gation Appendix B).« 

M. Clemenceau stated that before dealing with the 
agenda he wished to express his thanks to the distinguished representatives 
of Great Britain and Italy who had been kind enough to attend. They hoped 
that it would at last be possible, by a common effort, to settle with them the 
questions arising out of the war, which had not yet received a solution. 

They intended to sign the protocol on the following day and to proceed to 
the deposit [of] the ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. There remained, 
however, a difficulty which M. Loucheur would explain to the Council. 

M. Loucheur said that there was a dispute concerning a sentence of the 
letter which they had decided to deliver to the Head of the German Delega- 
tion after he had signed the protocol. The last sentence of the last paragraph 
but one of that letter^ noted that the reduction which might be made from 
the original demand of 400,000 tons of floating docks, floating cranes, etc., 
should not exceed 125,000 tons. The Drafting Committee, however, feared 
ambiguity; it might well be understood that the maximum of 125,000 tons 
only applied to the reduction which would be proposed by the experts after 
verification of the existing material. If the Supreme Council meant to say 

' Not printed. The notes in appendices A and B were as summarized below by M. 
Loucheur. 

^ i.e. the last sentence of the draft passage proposed by Baron von Lersner: see No. 51, 
minute i. 
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that that maximum included all the reductions which might be proposed for 
whatsoever cause, the Drafting Committee considered that it would be 
necessary to modify the text. The British Delegation supported these observa- 
tions, and Sir Eyre Crowe declared that, in his opinion, the figure of 125,000 
tons, as adopted by the Council, should include all reductions, whatsoever. ^ 
He hastened to say that they were all in agreement with Sir Eyre Crowe’s 
interpretation. It was to be distinctly understood that in no case should the 
total of reductions to be made on the original demand of 400,000 tons exceed 
125,000 tons. That point once established, it seemed to him dangerous to 
modify the terms of the letter which M. von Lersner had already accepted. 
Furthermore, was such a change necessary? They were the sole judges of 
reductions which might be consented to for economic reasons. It was there- 
fore sufficient for the Allies to agree among themselves that in no case should 
the total of reductions, made for whatsoever cause, exceed 125,000 tons; but 
it was useless to notify their agreement to the Germans. 

It was decided; 

(1) that the total of the reductions allowed for whatsoever cause, on the 

original demand of 400,000 tons of floating docks, cranes, etc., as 
reparation for the Scapa Flow affair, should not in any case exceed 
the figure of 125,000 tons ; 

(2) that if the Council were agreed on that point, there would he no need to 

modify the last sentence of the penultimate paragraph of the letter 
to he delivered to M. von Lersner after the signature of the protocol. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 

instructions of his Government. 

2. M. Glemenceau stated that the following ceremony would take place on 
Ceremony of the signature afternoon of the following day: they would first meet 
of the protocol and of the in M. Pichon’s room, M. von Lersner would be intro- 
procis-verbal of the duced and would sign the protocol alone. They would 
deposit of ratifications then proceed to the Clock Room where the proces-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications would be signed by a representadve of each of 
the Powers which had ratified. 


The Council had before it a memorandum of the German Delegation 
dated January 3, 1920 (see Appendix C), a note of the 
German Delegation, dated January 8, 1920 (see Appen- 
dix D), and a draft letter to M. von Lersner, dated 
January 9, 1920 (see Appendix E). 

M. Fromageot said that the German Delegation had 
addressed a memorandum to the Conference, the first 
paragraph of which stated ‘until such time as it is known whether the United 
States of America will ratify the Treaty or not, the German Government is 
prepared to let the Allies decide how the American representatives on the 


Letter to the German 
Delegation in reply to 
the first paragraph of the 
German memorandum 
dated Jan. 3, igso 


3 The British note stated that ‘Sir Eyre Crowe certainly understood that it was [the] 
sense of the Supreme Council that the amount of 125,000 tons should include all possible 
reductions, granted according to the experts’ inquiry, or for economic teasons’. 



Commission provided for by the Treaty may be temporarily replaced’. On 
the other hand, the German Delegation raised anew the question of the 
American representation in a short note concerning Memel and Dantzig, 
which had been received on the preceding day. Under these conditions it 
was advisable that there should not be a misunderstanding between the 
Allies and Germany, the consequences of which might be serious. The United 
States not having ratified the Peace Treaty, had no claim to sovereignty over 
Memel and Dantzig: the Allied Powers did not, therefore, represent the 
rights of the United States — rights which were then non-existent. It was 
important, on the other hand, that Germany should not be able to maintain 
later on that she had only accepted the Treaty temporarily and that, should 
the United States not ratify it, she was justified in questioning its validity. 
That was an argument which was directly contrary to the final stipulations 
of the Treaty. It had for that reason appeared necessary to reply to the 
German memorandum by a note which he would read to the Council. 
(M. Fromageot then read the draft note contained in Appendix E.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was in agreement with what M. Froma- 
geot had just said. It was understood that when three of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, on the one hand, and Germany, on the other, had 
ratified the Treaty, it should then come into force. That arrangement held 
good, irrespective of which of the Powers had ratified, and the situation would 
be similar if Great Britain, for example, had not ratified. Were this not so, 
there would be no peace; the state of war could not be prolonged. It was 
impossible to wait until America let them know whether she intended ratify- 
ing or not, before putting the Treaty into force. The Treaty was not a pro- 
visional one: it was a final Treaty which bound once and for all the Powers 
which had ratified, and Germany. This being so, and whilst approving the 
note as a whole, he wondered whether it would not be possible to suppress 
the reference made to China on the second page.'^ 

M. Fromageot remarked that this was a good argument. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that it might be, but the question was whether 
the use of that argument were opportune. 

M. Fromageot remarked that they might simply say ‘the absence of the 
signature of one Power would not prevent the Treaty from existing . . . etc.’ 

M. SciALojA did not consider the argument a good one. The question in 
substance was not whether the Treaty came into force or not, but to decide 
how such of its clauses as dealt with special action to be taken by the United 
States, or its representatives, could be applied : for example, those which men- 
tioned the participation of the United States on such and such a Commission. 

A case in point would be whether, in the absence of the American repre- 
sentative, a Commission could exercise its functions. The problem was not 
to decide whether the Treaty should be applied, but to decide how it could 
be applied. 

This reference was not included in the text in appendix E, The passage in question is 
printed in Papsrs relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States; the Paris Peace Conference, 
iQig, vol. ix, p. 828. 
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M, Glemenceau said that they were therefore all agreed to omit that 
argument. 

It was decided: 

To send to the Head of the German Delegation the letter, of which a 
draft was given in Appendix E, omitting in the last paragraph of page 2 
the argument drawn from the absence of China’s signature of the Treaty .+ 


Draft of a verbal note 
to the German Delega- 
tion {Concentration of 
troops in Western 
Prussia) 


4. The Council had before it a note from the Marshal, Commander-in-Ghief 
of the Allied Armies, dated January 6, 1920 (Appendix 
F), and a draft verbal note to the German Delegation 
(Appendix G).^ 

General Weygand read and commented upon the 
note of Marshal Foch. 

Mr. 'Wallace asked whether the Germans had not 
already agreed to withdraw their troops from those regions. 

General Weygand replied that the Germans had concluded an agree- 
ment with the Poles which laid down the conditions of the evacuation of the 
territories ceded to Poland. The Poles were now anxious about the concen- 
tration of German forces in the territories to be eeded, and especially of 
troops which came from the Baltikum: they feared incidents at the time of 
the handing over of those districts to the Polish authorities. For that reason 
they asked the Conference to intervene. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he wondered whether it would be advisable 
to send a note of that kind. The Germans were responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order until such time as the Polish and Allied troops would occupy 
those territories. Was it wise to send a note of that kind before they felt sure 
that the Germans intended to violate the Treaty? Up to that time there was 
no reason to suppose that such was their intention. He would point out that 
the evacuation of the German troops was only to begin on the seventh day. 
He feared a delay in the evacuation by the Germans much less than a delay 
on the part of the troops which were to replace them. 

General Weygand replied that as the Council had decided to bring the 
Treaty into force on the following day, he would not insist, as the question 
lost much of its interest. 


It was decided: 

that there was no need to send a verbal note to the Head of the German 
Delegation on the .subject of the concentration of troops in the territories 
of Western Prussia. 


5. General Weygand stated that on the preceding day they had signed an 
agreement with the German representatives concerning 
Traruport of Allied transport of Allied contingents in the plebiscite areas. 

cite areas That agreement satisfied their demands regarding the 

number of wagons to be supplied by the Germans. The 
German representatives, however, had made reservations in the document 
5 Not printed. This draft verbal note was based on the note by Marshal Foch in appendix 
F and concluded by making to the German Government the two requests proposed by him. 
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which had been signed on the preceding day, with regard to the cost of this 
transport, stating that they had not received a reply from Berlin ; they had 
therefore not agreed to grant the Allies military rates. 

The Council took note of General Weygand’s communications. 

6. M. Dutasta said that they had received a telegram from the French 

Minister at Copenhagen, dated January 5th, stating that 
representative of the German Government had not yet 
communicated in writing whether he was authorized to 
accept the arrangement which had been submitted to him by the Inter- 
national Commission concerning the occupation of the plebiscite area in 
Schleswig. M. Dutasta had seen M. von Lersner on the preceding day and 
had informed him that the Council must receive written approval of that 
agreement by the German Government by the following day, M. von Lersner 
thought that that approval must have been given since January 5th. In any 
case, he would obtain authority to give it himself, if need be. 

7. M. Berthelot said that in order to meet certain wishes and also to give 

a certain solemnity to the first meeting of the Council 
Fiut meeting of the League of Nations, they had agreed to postpone 

that ceremony lor a few days. In any event it would be 
well to fix the exact date thereof without delay, and 
communicate it to President Wilson who would send out the official convo- 
cation. M. Bourgeois suggested January 19th. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the question was as follows : did they wish 
the first meeting to be an official ceremony or not? Unless he were mis- 
taken, that first meeting would only decide a practical question, i.e., the 
nomination of the Delimitation Commission of the Saar. Would it be neces- 
sary to have a highly ceremonial function for that? It seemed that a simple 
business meeting would be sufficient to attain that object. The inauguration, 
properly speaking, of the League could then take place, once all the delegates 
had been appointed and when it became possible to decide upon a more 
complete agenda. 

M. Berthelot said that it was, however, rather difficult that the first 
meeting should take place without any ceremony; and it was natural enough 
that some speeches should be made on that occasion. Some time previous, 
M. Fromageot had found an ingenious solution which came very near to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s idea: to wit, to hold the second meeting before the 
first. , . He did not think that would be possible. . . 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the fact nevertheless remained that that 
meeting would not do very much, and were it not for the necessity of appoint- 
ing the Saar Commission, there would be no need to call the Council at the 
present time. 

M. Berthelot replied that there were two distinct questions : the question 
of the agenda upon which they were agreed, and that of the date of meeting. 

® A French text of this minute is printed by A. Tardieu and F. de Jessen, op. cit., p. 345. 

’ Punctuation as in original. 
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Sir Eric Drummond had asked that the first meeting be postponed. It was 
in order to meet his wish that they proposed a delay; but it was clear that 
there was no reason to surround that event with too much ceremony. 

Lord Gurzon said that M. Bourgeois, who was to preside at the first 
meeting, intended to make a speech, and he wished him to make one like- 
wise. As far as he was concerned, he was willing not to do so and he thought 
that M. Bourgeois would also consent to this. 

After some discussion, 

It was decided : 

that Lord Gurzon and M. Bourgeois should agree upon the date of the 
first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. 


8. The Council had before it a note of the Chairman of the Interallied 
Rhineland High Commission, dated January 5, 1920 (see 
Expenses oftheRMne- Appendix H) .8 
land Interallied nim ^ 1 t t 
Commission ^ discussion. 

It was decided: 


That the expenses of the Interallied Rhineland High Commission should 
be paid by Germany by priority, on the same basis as the expenses of the 
army of occupation, provided for in Articles 249 and 251 6 of the Treaty 
of Peace. 


Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 
instructions of his Government. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

(The Chiefs of Delegations met in camera.y 


Appendix G to No. 53 

Memorandum from German Delegation of Jan. grd regarding temporary replacement 
of American Delegates on Commissions provided for in the Treaty 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN L 9I. 

January 8, igso, 

(i) In order to facilitate the suppression of the difficulties caused by the non- 
participation of the United States of America in the establishment of the first 
proc^s-verbal of the deposit of ratifications, the German Government -wishes to 
continue to offer proof of its good faith. Until such times as it is known whether 
the United States of America will ratify the Treaty or not, the German Govern- 
ment is ready to let the Allies decide how the American representatives on the 
Commissions pro-vdded fbr by the Treaty may be temporarily replaced. 

(q) By the terms of the Note of December 22, the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments received information to the effect that, after November 3, the floating docks, 
floating cranes, and dredges which are not carried on the list submitted by the 
German Technical Commission, are to be sold abroad. An investigation ordered 

8 Not printed. This note proposed the resolution adopted by the Supreme Council. 

’ See No. 63. 



by the German Government shows that this information is incorrect. If, however, 
it were established that sales of this nature were being conducted by private 
individuals without the knowledge of the Government, the circumstance should 
be taken in consideration. 

(3) The German Government, in the absence of more definite information from 
the Allies, is not in a position to assume a stand relative to the affirmation, accord- 
ing to which, among the crews interned consequent to the Scapa Flow incident, 
there are individuals who are guilty of a violation of the laws and customs of war 
and concerning whom Article 328 of the Peace Treaty [is] applicable. The German 
Government again protests against the fact that the crews which, with confidence 
in the terms of the Armistice Convention entered enemy waters, are retained by 
force. 

(4) According to a passage in the Allied Note of December 22, relative to the 
delivery of the five cruisers mentioned in the Protocol, the Allied and Associated 
Governments esteem that the change desired by Germany in the Article in question 
in the Protocol of November i would be in contradiction with the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty, The German Government is not in a position to judge to what 
extent this is exact, and would be grateful for more specific information in the 
matter. 

According to Article 18 1 of the Treaty, the German Naval forces which are 
available include six small cruisers. According to Article igo, paragraph 3, the 
cruisers as well as the battleships may be replaced by new constructions after a 
period of twenty years after their launching. This provision indicates, in the 
estimation of the German Government that, when Germany was authorized to 
keep six cruisezs, it rv-as not intended to include ships whose launching dates so far 
back that they are susceptible to replacement after three or four years. In deliver- 
ing the five cruisers exacted by the Protocol, there would remain eight cruisers from 
which to choose the six cruisers which are to be put into service. Now, among 
these eight cruisers there are only three which were built subsequent to 1900 or, 
to be exact, in 1902 and 1903. Moreover, the present condition of these eight ships 
is so bad that only two at most are available for military use, and this after a con- 
siderable outlay of money, repairs and time. In the meantime, it is absolutely 
necessaiy for Geimany to dispose of militarily serviceable cruisers in the defence of 
her long coast line if she is to avoid being exposed to the attack of any naval forces, 
however feeble. 

PARIS, January igso. 


Appendix D to No. 53 

General Observations from the German Delegation regarding the negotiations as to 
the Territories of Memel and Dantzig 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 
ESH BULLETIN NO. 95. 
January rs, igso. 

January 8, igzo. 

The German Government believes it its duty to remark that according to the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace Germany must renounce, her rights and titles to the 
territories of Memel and Dantzig in favour of the Allied and Associated Powers 
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collectively (articles gg and too). I suppose that as the United States of America 
have not yet ratified the Peace Treaty, the Four Principal Powers who have ratified 
will provisionally represent the rights which in this respect belong to the United 
States, and I presume that the Government of the United States will agree to this 
procedure. 


Appendix E to No. 53 

Note to the German Delegation of January gtk, regarding the provisional replacement 
of the United States Delegates, particularly in regard to Memel and Dantzig 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, PARIS. 

ESH BULLETIN NO. gfi. 

January 12, igig [igso]. 

Peace Conference. 

Monsieur le President : 

In an aide-memoire of the 3rd of this month, you were kind enough to inform 
the Secretary-General of the Peace Conference that ‘as long as the question of 
whether the United States would ratify or not remained in suspense, the German 
Government was prepared to leave to the Allies the task of deciding how American 
representatives in the Commissions provided for by the Treaty should be tem- 
porarily replaced’. 

In ‘General Observations in Regard to the Negotiations as to the Territories of 
Memel and Dantzig’ of January 8th, the German Delegation further remarks that 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace ‘Germany must renounce all rights 
and titles to these territories in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers collectively’ and assumes that ‘the Four Principal Powers who have 
ratified will provisionally represent the rights which in this respect belong to the 
United States’ as long as this last Power shall not have ratified. 

It is to be feared that the terms in which these communications have been 
drafted may lead to some misunderstanding, which Germany and the Allies have 
a mutual interest to obviate. In the first place, there can be no question of replacing 
even temporarily the American representatives in the Commissions, for such 
replacement would constitute a modification of the Treaty. Neither is it con- 
ceivable that the Four Principal Powers ean represent the rights belonging to the 
United States to Memel and Dantzig, since these rights resulting from the Treaty 
cannot exist for the United States until they shall have ratified. 

Therefore, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan are, at the present 
moment, the only Powers who according to the Treaty have the quality of Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers as provided for by the Treaty. 

To these four Powers and to these Powers alone, for the time being, do the 
provisions regarding the ‘Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ apply. 

It is therefore to these four Powers only that the undivided sovereignty of 
Memel and Dantzig is transferred. When the United States ratify, the undivided 
sovereignty will belong to five Powers instead of four; but that does not concern 
Germany. 

Finally, the German Government has no reason to consider the non-participa- 
tion of the United States at the first deposit of ratifications to question [jit] any 
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provision of the Treaty or to reserve its liberty of action in case the United States 
decide not to ratify the Treaty. 

From the moment of the proces-verbal establishing the first deposit of ratification, 
the Treaty must receive from all the Powers participating in the deposit full and 
absolute application in all its provisions. 

Besides, the Supreme Council cannot in this respect do anything else but refer 
to its note of December 22nd and maintain without change the conclusions which 
the first paragraph of this document formulated on strict conformity with the final 
clauses of the Treaty. 

Please accept [etc.]. 


Appendix F to No. 53 
Document i 


Gommander-in-Ghief of the Allied Armies 
General Staff 

No. q8, Section Three 


G.H.a., Jan. 6, igso. 


From; Marshal Foch. 

To ; President of the Council, President of the Peace Conference. 

According to information of Polish origin, copy of which is hereto annexed, it is 
shown that the Germans are maintaining important forces in Western Prussia, 
which is in no way justified by the internal situation of the country. 

These troops are composed, in particular, of Baltic elements and are principally 
concentrated in the region of Thorn. 

As a result of an anterior intervention. General Dupont obtained the assurance 
of the German Government that the territories of Western Prussia, which are to be 
annexed to Poland, would be fieed of all the elements which had arrived, or might 
arrive, from Gourland. 

It would appear, from the information above referred to, that these promises 
have not been adhered to. 

In the meantime any concentration of German troops in the regions to be 
evacuated, and particularly of troops brought back from the Baltic, would tend to 
provoke conflicts which it is important to avoid. 

Consequently, it is desirable to invite the German Government, before the entry 
into force of the Treaty, to; 

(а) reduce the forces in Western Prussia to a strength strictly necessary to assure 
the maintenance of order, and safe passage across the territory for the Polish troops ; 

(б) send all the elements having belonged to the Baltic troops, at the present 
time located either in territory which is to be ceded to Poland or in plebiscite 
territory, to Central Germany. 

These measures, which are similar to those applied in Upper Silesia relative to 
the military situation, might, should it be deemed expedient, be carried out in the 
same manner, by means of a verbal communication to M. von Lersner. 

F. Foch. 
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Document 2 

Polish Military Mission in P'rance 

PARIS, Jan . 4 , igso . 

No. 172/B 

From: General Rozwadowski, Head of the Polish Militaiy Mission. 

To: The Commander-in-Ghief of the Interallied Armies. 

I have the honour to inform the Marshal of France that, according to a reliable 
source, the Germans are concentrating important forces at the base of the Vistula. 

These forces are composed as follows; the 33rd Reichswehr Brigade, near 
Insterbruck; the Olita Brigade, near Elk; the 20th, 41st, and 37th R. Brigades, 
near Thorn, while only three brigades are covering the Posnania front. All these 
units have received reinforcements since December ist. The Germans have con- 
centrated the Freikorps Diebitsch, the Freikorps Plehwe, the Schauroth Detach- 
ment, the elements of the 17th R. Brigade, all except the elements of this Brigade 
coming from Gourland and Lithuania, in the neighbourhood of Thorn. 

The Gourland troops, noted for their brutality and hostility towards the Poles 
and their lack of discipline, have evidently been brought to these regions to provoke 
the Polish population, and in that way, impede the turning over of these regions to 
Poland. 

I have the honour to request that the Maishal of France cause the necessary 
measures to be taken to ensure the evacuation of these territories by the heavy 
German fighting units before their cession to Poland, and especially, the removal 
of the undisciplined detachments from Gourland before the commencement of the 
Polish occupation. 

If such measures are not taken serious troubles might take place between the 
Germans and occupying troops, while, on the contrary, greatly inferior forces 
tvould be wholly sufficient to maintain order and assure the correct rendition of the 
territories in question. 

Rozwadowski. 


No. 54 

H.D. 125.] Notes of a Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs \sic\, 
held at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, Saturday, January 10, igso, at 11.30 a.m. 

Present: U.S.A.: tion. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain-. Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Gurzon, Mr. Bonar Law; 
secretary, Sir M. P. A. Hankey. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Saint Quentin. 

Italy: M. Nitti, M. Sdaloja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U,S.A.: Gapt. Winthrop. Great Britain: Capt. 

Lothian Small. France: M. de Pcrcin. Italy: M. Zanchi. 
Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned ; 

France: M. Gambon, M. Laroche, M. Hermitte, M. Amavon. 

Italy: Gen. Gavallero. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 



I . Mr. Wallace referred to a reservation made by the American Delegation 
Use of Native troops of ^ the resolution of the Supreme Council on the subject 
the Togolandand dated December 9, 1919 (h.d. iio).i 
Cameroon for the defence He explained that he had been authorized by his 
of the metropolitan and Government to accept, in the name of the United States, 
of the Colonial territory suggestion made by Sir Eyre Crowe on the 9th of 
December on the subject of employing native troops in the Togo and 
Cameroons, to the effect that the text of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations will be maintained but interpreted with reference to the 
minutes of the Council of Ten, of January 30, 1919; in other words, in 
the event only of a general war, France will be allowed to raise within the 
territory held under her mandate native troops to be employed in her 
own defence as well as in that of the territories in question. 


2. M. Clemengeau read the text of the arrangement concerning the Inter- 
allied military organization which would take effect 
after the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles; 
the arrangement was couched in these terms : 

‘The Allied and Associated Governments decide that 
the Interallied military organization shall continue 
under the presidency of Marshal Foch at Versailles and shall have as terms 
of reference : 


Interallied military 
organization after the 
corning into force of the 
Treaty 


‘ (a) to act as advisory council to the Allied and Associated Governments 
in militai7 questions arising out of the execution of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. 

\b) to carry into execution the orders given it by the Allied and 
Associated Powers in matters concerning the Commissions of Control and 
the Allied forces of occupation in the Rhineland and Plebiscite areas.’ 
Mr. Lloyd George said that in the name of the British Government he 
very gladly agreed to the proposal put before the Council. It was necessary 
that that organization should continue to sit at Versailles. Versailles was 
a word to which public opinion in England was accustomed. Further, he 
should very much like that that organization should be consulted not only 
upon the military questions arising out of the execution of the Treaty with 
Germany but also upon military questions bearing upon other issues of 
common interest to the Allies. Among such questions he would cite those 
affecting southern Russia, Azerbaidjan and Georgia, where the situation — and 
he was going to discuss it shortly with the Council — was very grave. 

M, Matsui pointed out that during the war Japan had not been repre- 
sented on the Versailles Military Council. The Council was now being pro- 
longed; was it understood that Japan would be represented? 

Mr, Lloyd George said that that depended upon Japan; that it was 
Japan itself that had not wished to be represented in the former Council. 

M. Matsui asked whether they would have any objections in the event of 
his Government being prepared to be represented. 


’ No. 39 (minute 6). 



Mr. Lloyd George felt that the Allies would have no objection whatever. 

M. Nitti approved the proposal submitted to the Council. 

It was decided : 

that the Interallied military organization should continue under the 
presidency of Marshal Foch at Versailles and have for instructions; 

(a) to act as advisory council to the Allied and Associated Governments 
in the military questions arising out of the execution of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany ; 

{b) to execnte the orders given it by the Allied and Associated Powers in 
matters concerning the Commissions of Control and the Allied forces 
of occupation in the Rhineland and Plebiscite areas. 

It was fnrlher decided: 

that, should the occasion arise, the Council could be consulted upon all 
mihtary questions of common interest to the Allies which the latter might 
be agreed to submit to it. 

Mr. Wallace would refer this resolution to Washington for instructions 
of his Government. 


3. Mr. Lloyd George told the Council that they had just received from the 
Caucasus very disturbing news. The Bolsheviks were advanc- 
Caucasus ^'‘ ‘ upon the Caspian; if, having entirely defeated Denikin’s 
army, they should reach the sea, it was possible that the Turks 
might join with them, an event which would throw the States of the Caucasus 
into a desperate situation. It became incumbent, therefore, on the Council 
to find out whether it would be wise to support those States by sending them, 
for example, arms and ammunition to facilitate their resistance to the Bol- 
shevist drive. He did not mean to express in that place an opinion upon so 
delicate a question, but suggested referring it to the military organization at 
Versailles which without prejudicing the political solution might be able to 
give them the information of a purely military nature which they required 
in order to take a decision. 

M. Clemengeau thought it might be good if the British Delegation drafted 
a memorandum which the Council could submit to the military council at 
Versailles. 


It was decided; 

to refer to the Versailles Military Council the question of the aid it 
might he necessary to give to the Caucasian States against the Bolsheviks. 
The British Delegation would prepare a memorandum upon the subject 
which would be submitted to the Versailles Military Council for immediate 
examination and report to the Supreme Council. 


4. Mr. Lloyd George expressed his regret at again proposing a subject not 
down on the agenda. But the agenda for that meeting 
Orgamzaim of the rather long and might possibly occupy them for quite 

war oj e on erence ^ considerable time. There was a danger of its being so 
on the following days. Mr. Clemenceau’s time was extremely limited as 
indeed was his own, for he would doubtless have to return to England shortly 



on account of serious labour troubles. To save time, he would suggest re- 
course to a method of organization that had already been tested, namely, to 
constitute on the one hand a Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which 
would examine questions relative to the Peace Treaty with Hungary and all 
questions of detail on which, for that matter, Lord Curzon was much better 
informed than himself and to form on the other hand a Council of the Heads 
of Governments who would examine only the larger questions of general 
policy, the discussion of which had been essentially the object of his visit. 

M. Nitti supported Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal. He too could not pro- 
long very much his stay in Paris. He would remind them that he should have 
to be in Italy for labour questions, the solution of which was urgent, as well 
as for the reopening of Parliament which was to take place before the end 
of the month. The Council of Heads of Governments ought naturally to deal 
with the question of the Adriatic, but it was desirable that it should also 
examine the Albanian question which he very earnestly desired to have 
solved before his departure. The maintenance of a force of occupation in 
Albania was costing them enormous sums and they anxiously desired to have 
it settled. 

It was decided : 

that during the presence in Paris of the British and ItaHan Prime 

Ministers, there should be constituted; 

(1) a Council of the Heads of Governments who would deal with questions 

of general policy ; 

(2) a Coimcil of Ministers of Foreign Affairs who would deal with questions 

arising out of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary and all matters not 
examined by the Council of Heads of Governments, 

The meeting adjourned. 
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CHAPTER II 


Meetings in London and Paris of Allied Prime Ministers 
and Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

December ii, 1919— January 21, 1920 

No. 55 

i.c.p. I,] Notes of a Conversation at lo, Downing Street, London, S.W., on 
Thursday, December ii, igig, at j p.m. 

Present: British Ernphe: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. the Earl Gurzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France-. M. Clemenceau,' M. Gambon,^ M. Berthelot, M. de Fleuriau.* 
secretary: Sir M. Hankey. 
interpreter; Professor Mantoux. 

I. M. Clemengeau said that there were two ways of approacliing this 
question, either as a whole or in detail. He thought 
Turkp. Abandonment perhaps the best plan would be to begin by discussing 

^ Mesopotamia, Syria and Pales- 
than the Arab Portions which raised questions more especially concerning 

Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that it would be better to begin by con- 
sidering the question of Turkey as a whole. 

M. Clemengeau said he had no objection to this course. 

He suggested that, to start with, the system of mandates should be re- 
nounced so far as Asia Minor is concerned, and that the question of the 
Ottoman Empire should be dealt with as a whole in the manner which 
seemed best. When he spoke of renouncing the system of mandates for 
Turkey, he did not wish to include the Arab part of the former Turkish 
Empire. In discussing the question from a Turkish point of view, however, 
he felt he ought not to include Cilicia as part of Syria, since the Turks did 
not admit that it was part of Syria. He therefore asked whether Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed with him in abandoning the system of mandates for Turkish 
Asia, excluding the portions inhabited by Arabs. 

' M. Clemenceau, accompanied by a French staff, had arrived in London on the morning 
of December n, 1919, in order to discuss with members of His Majesty’s Government 
important questions of common interest (cf. No. 37, note 4). M. Clemenceau returned from 
London to Paris on December 14, 

“ M. Paul Gambon was French .Ambassador in London. 

3 Minister in the French Embassy in London. 
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Mr. Lloyd George replied in the affirmative. 

(Lord Gurzon entered at this point.) 

2. M, Glemengeau said that the first question to be considered was that of 
the future of Gonstantinople. It was a very difficult and con- 
an 7 the^!s£s ^toversial subject. He would say at the outset, in order to clarify 
the discussion, that in his view the Straits must be kept in the 
hands of an Allied force and taken altogether out of the hands of Turkey. 
Should the Straits include Constantinople? That was one question. His 
opinion was that it would be a mistake to take the Turks out of Constanti- 
nople. He would consider Gonstantinople as separate from the Straits. 
This was not because he anticipated a difference of opinion between the 
United Kingdom and France, but because of the difficulties he apprehended 
would arise with other nations. We must recognize how the agents of the 
various countries would persist in the pursuit of old quarrels, renewing old 
traditions, and making trouble between the two nations contrary to the 
tendencies of the Governments themselves. If the idea of cutting up Asia 
Minor was abandoned, it was our interest to leave a certain amount of 
prestige to the head of the State of Asia Minor. It was unnecessary to talk 
of the blunders that the Turks had committed, or to recall the losses they had 
occasioned. If the Sultan was to govern in our interest, the more respon- 
sibility we could give him the better. It would be easier to govern through 
the Sultan as an intermediary, and for this reason it would be better to leave 
him in Constantinople. An alternative would be to let him go to Brusa, but 
this would cause difficulties that it would be better to avoid. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that, in anticipation of these conversations, he 
had discussed this question with his colleagues as lately as the previous 
evening. On the whole, the British Government felt objections to leaving 
Constantinople in the hands of the Turks. They agreed that Asia Minor 
was not a suitable field in which to apply the system of mandates. They also 
agreed that the Straits must be placed under some form of international 
control. He recalled that owing to the Straits being in the hands of the 
hostile Powers, the war had probably been prolonged for a period of two 
years beyond what would have been the case if the Straits had remained 
open. As regards Constantinople itself, the British Government felt that 
complete control of the Straits would not be assured unless Gonstantinople 
also was in the hands of some international force. Gonstantinople was 
situated at the gates of the Bosphorus. There were perhaps some 500,000 
Turks in Gonstantinople. If they were left in control there, they would close 
the Bosphorus, even though the Dardanelles were open. Hence he felt that 
there should be an international force in Constantinople. Another con- 
sideration was that the Allied peoples would not wish to have placed upon 
them the burden of paying for the troops required to keep open the Straits. 
The Straits ought to be made self-supporting, but this could not be done 
without Gonstantinople. In the port and city of Constantinople it should be 
possible to raise sufficient taxes and dues to pay for the troops. This could 
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not be done, however, if there were a large population there outside of the 
control of the Allies. The fact was he did not want to include a big sum in his 
budget for maintaining troops for the Straits. The view of the British Govern- 
ment was that there should be an international force composed of French 
and British troops; it would probably be necessary to include Italians, and 
possibly also Greeks. This force should be under the direction of a neutral 
commissioner, who might be called a president or commandant of troops, 
or something of the kind. He wished the Straits to be really neutral. In the 
future there might be trouble with Russia, which might join itself with 
Germany. For this reason he wanted an inter-allied force at Constantinople. 
He was unwilling to trust the Sultan. In the event of a possible Russo- 
German combination, the Germans might get a hold on the Sultan, as they 
had during the late war. He wanted an absolute guarantee of the neutrality 
of the Straits which could prevent the possibility of anything of the kind. 
That was the second reason. 

Another reason was that the question of Constantinople depended to some 
extent on the settlement as regards Asia Minor. There were two ways of 
dealing with Asia Minor. One method was to have an independent Turkish 
State there, and the other was to have a State somewhat analogous to Egypt 
with a Sultan who was the nominal sovereign, while the real control was 
exercised by Great Britain and France. That meant a condominium. 
Frankly, he was afraid of this (M. Clemenceau observed: ‘So am I’). 
Supposing the British and French Governments agreed as to their policy, 
which might not always be easy; from time to time rebellion and massacres 
would occur. He presumed the Sultan would be told he must stop them. 
He might reply that he was unable to. Very likely the army would be against 
him. In such a contingency, he asked, were Great Britain and France to 
send troops? A condominium would, he feared, place the two Governments 
in the position of issuing futile orders about Asia Minor which would never 
be obeyed. He was afraid of that policy. If the Sultan was in Constantinople 
his Ministers and Administration would also be there, and there would be 
constant intrigues, &c. He would attempt to divide the Powers and play 
one off against the other. And even if the Governments and their repre- 
sentatives were in agreement, as M. Clemenceau had observed, their agents 
would constantly be at work causing difficulties. Hence, it was better, in his 
opinion, that the Sultan should be out of Constantinople. 

An alternative which had been suggested, he thought first by M. Veniselos, 
was that the Sultan should be established in a sort of Vatican at Constanti- 
nople, Fie should be given Yildiz Kiosk, We might say to him: ‘Brusa is 
your capital, but you can have Yildiz Kiosk as a residence and as the religious 
centre of Islam.’ He would be allowed to have a small Turkish guard, just 
as the Pope had his guard in the Vatican. But the Allies would be in occupa- 
tion of all the surrounding country and of the Golden Horn. 

He did not want the Sultan in Constantinople with a Turkish population 
of half a million, with Russia always desirous of obtaining Constantinople, 
and with Germany constantly intriguing. One advantage to us of the Vatican 
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proposal was that it would help us with the Mahometans. He recalled that 
during the Peace Conference representatives of the Mahometans of India 
had appeared before the Council of Four to urge that the Sultan should be 
left in Constantinople. He did not underrate this, but what he specially 
wanted to avoid was trouble in Europe. 

Lord Gurzon said he would like to add one or two points to reinforce what 
Mr. Lloyd George had said. Mr. Lloyd George had pointed out the difficulty 
of an international administration of the Dardanelles which did not extend 
to the Bosphorus; and that if the Turks were left in possession of Constanti- 
nople many of the troubles of the past would arise. An additional objection 
was that if the Sultan was left in Constantinople a difficulty would arise as 
regards Adrianople. The arguments for the Turks remaining in Adrianople 
were just as strong as in the case of Constantinople. Then at once there 
Would arise the difficulty of the country between the two Straits, which was 
inhabited largely by Greeks. W as it proposed, he asked, to tear up the work 
of the Peace Conference, which trended towards some international control 
in this regime? Another point which had to be borne in mind was that the 
Turkish policy of the future would be strongly nationalist. It would be the 
policy of the Committee of Union and Progress‘d in a more advanced form. 
Some indication of their probable policy was furnished by Mustafa Kemal, 
who was the principal exponent of it at the present time. If the Sultan at 
Constantinople was in control of such a party with all the memories and 
prestige of the past, and strongly nationalist in sentiment, there must in- 
evitably be trouble which would react on the French in Tunis and Tripoli 
and Algeria no less than on the British in Egypt and India. The Mahometan 
world would say that the Turk had never been beaten at all, and to prove it 
they would point to the fact that he was still in possession of Constantinople 
and Adrianople, from which places he continued to exercise his full powers 
as Khalif, 

M. Berthelot, referring to the proposal for estabUshing a Mahometan 
Vatican at Constantinople, asked whether it was proposed to leave the Sultan 
there specifically as spiritual head of the Moslem faith, or was it merely pro- 
posed to give him a palace at Constantinople, just as the Pope was allowed 
to live in the Vatican without his being specified as spiritual head of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that since the Mahometans did, in fact, recognise 
the Sultan as their spiritual head, he would actually continue to be so whether 
designated or not. 

M. Clemengeau said that in his view no object was to be gained by con- 
tinuing indefinitely ex tempore discussions on such a difficult subject. Every 
system was beset with difficulties. His great desire in all this was to do every- 
thing possible to avoid friction between Great Britain and France. Perhaps 
it was impossible entirely to eliminate friction, but it should be reduced and 
attenuated as far as possible. 

■* The organ of the movement of the Young Turks, which had pursued the national 
revival of Turkey during the years preceding the First World War. 



As regards the proposal to keep the Sultari in Constantinople, he himself 
had at one time ,felt the same as Mr. Lloyd George in the matter, and he 
thought that the British representatives had also changed their view. Lord 
Gurzon’s points, he admitted, were of considerable importance. He agreed 
that the system he proposed was full of dangers, but so was any other 
system. 

He, himself, was opposed to the creation of a new Pope in the East. It was 
quite bad enough to have one Pope in the West, and as to establishing a holy 
place in Constantinople, it must be recalled that the Mahometans already 
had Mecca. If the Sultan was at Brusa he would be in a better position than 
Pius VII in Napoleon’s time had been at Fontainebleau. But, nevertheless, 
he had been able to exercise his functions as a spiritual chief from Fontaine- 
bleau. Fie admitted that if the Sultan was left at Constantinople there would 
be a danger of the Mahometans saying that the Turks had never been beaten, 
and that the Allies had not dared to remove him from Constantinople. On 
the other hand, if he were sent to Brusa there might be a movement to send 
him back to Constantinople. For himself, he would like to get rid of the idea 
of creating a new Vatican. 

As regards Asia Minor, if the system of mandates was suppressed it would 
be necessary to have some international control of the Turkish Government. 
The Turks had shown that they were not fit for self-government, and there 
must be some form of supervision and some form of control over their military 
organisation over the Dardanelles and Bosphorus with a strip of territory 
behind. He preferred the system he had proposed, though he realised the 
objections to it. Nevertheless, he would range himself alongside of the British 
plan if some of the difficulties which he foresaw could be removed. The great 
necessity was to avoid Anglo-French friction. He thought it was possible for 
the two nations to control the Straits by a joint force. As regards Asia Minor 
also he required a solution which would avoid friction, which was the one 
thing he wished to escape. He realised that the logical solution was to join 
Constantinople to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus under a single inter-allied 
European authority, and if certain objections could be surmounted he would 
accept it. Anyhow, the proposal certainly deserved thorough examination. 
He was opposed to the suggestion that the President of the United States 
should be asked to nominate a president of the international authority. It 
would be difficult enough to reach an understanding when only two nations 
were concerned, although these two had the common interest of both wishing 
above all to maintain peace in Europe. He did not believe that any Govern- 
ment in Great Britain or France would be so unreasonable as to push a 
quarrel too far. But he did not thmk that the United States of America 
could help much. To begin with, they were very far away. Moreover, he 
could not forget that politically America had forced a peace system on the 
Allies with which she had now refused to agree. 

It was necessary to establish a sort of a balance between the Dardanelles, the 
Bosphorus, Constantinople and Asia Minor. In those regions Great Britain 
came first in commercial interests, but France came first in matters of local 





enterprise and industry. On this basis he thought that some satisfactory 
agreement might be reached. Provided the two Governments were in agree- 
ment in regard to their general policy in Europe the questions of Constanti- 
nople and Brusa would be easier to solve. Otherwise the difficulties might 
take an aspect leading to a quarrel between the two nations which he wished 
at all costs to avoid. This being so, he felt that a solution could not be reached 
in ex tempore discussions. It was necessary to adopt some system which would 
give greater precision. His own preference was in favour of a system under 
which there would sometimes be a British President and a French Vice- 
President and at other times a French President and a British Vice-President. 
In the event of difficulties the Power affected would then know that it only 
had to apply to London or Paris to get the matter settled. Of course, the 
Italians must be included in the system. This was regrettable because the 
Italians, as experience had shown, sometimes tried to play off one nation 
against the other. He would, therefore, put in charge a Frenchman or an 
Englishman, reserving for further consideration the question of the Italians 
and Greeks. He would prefer not to bring Italy into the pourparlers. 

As regards procedure, his suggestion was to charge a British representative 
and a French representative to meet and compare the two systems that had 
been proposed and to work them out in full detail and submit them in writing. 
This would not take long. But each plan should be studied in all detail, 
financial and otherwise. The two plans could then be discussed between 
Mr. Lloyd George and himself. 

To speak quite frankly, there had been a great deal too much delay. The 
responsibility did not rest with the Governments, for the delay was largely 
due to British and French agents, who were clinging to the old system and 
causing trouble. Under his plan he thought that a solution might be found 
within a fortnight. 

Lord Gurzon enquired whether the scheme which M. Clemenceau advo- 
cated was one of Anglo-French control at Constantinople, leaving the Sultan 
there, but taking charge of the Administration? Did his proposal include the 
control of Asia Minor? Was any other Power to intervene? 

M. Clemenceau replied that the Turkish Government would be either at 
Constantinople or at Brusa, and would be under some international organiza- 
tion. Italy would certainly have to be included. 

Mr. Llovd George admitted that he himself had leaned sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another as regards Constantinople. When the 
details were worked out, it might transpire that some third plan was better 
than either. Hence he not only accepted M. Clemenceau’s proposal, but 
thought it a most admirable suggestion. He proposed that the task of examin- 
ing these problems should be commenced immediately after the present 
conference. He would nominate Lord Gurzon as the British expert. 

M. Clemenceau nominated M. Berthelot. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked that M. Berthelot should remain in London 
until some sort of an agreement could be reached. 

M. Clemenceau said that as M. Pichon was seriously ill and would be 



away for some time, it was difficult for him to spare M. Berthelot from Paris. 

M. Berthelot said that Lord Cur2on probably had the whole question at 
his finger ends and he himself had the necessary documents with him, so 
perhaps they could begin at once. 

M. Glemenceau said he proposed M. Berthelot should stay in London for 
two or three days longer. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there was one point of detail he wished to 
clear up. Was the Sultan at Brusa to act under international control? 

M. Glemenceau said he contemplated financial control. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked if the control was to extend to the army. 

M. Glemenceau explained that the army would be controlled through 
finance. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that this was really one of the questions to be 
discussed between Lord Gurzon and M. Berthelot. 

M. Glemenceau said that they should explore all aspects of the 
question. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that M. Glemenceau had indicated that hitherto 
the industrial development in Turkey had been mainly French, whereas the 
commercial development had been British., What was his idea as to the 
future? 

M. Glemenceau said that matter's ought to be left where they were. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked if there were to be spheres of influence. 

M. Glemenceau replied in the negative. 

3. In reply to Lord Gurzon, who had asked whether Italy was to have a 
sphere of influence in the south of Asia Minor, he said that this 
tay an reece whole of the Greek-Italian quesdon. He under- 

stood that the Italians were ready to clear out of Asia Minor if the Greeks 
did the same. The Italians had gone to Asia Minor without consulting the 
British and French Governments. Signor Orlando had said that they would 
withdraw morally, but that physically they would remain. It was difficult 
to turn the Greeks out of Smyrna and he thought that a mistake had been 
made in allowing them to go there. But he thought the Greeks would be 
impressed by the argument that they could not hold Smyrna against the 
Turks. At present they were only maintained there by the financial support 
of the Allies. If they w'ere given a good trace for their frontier elsewhere, 
such as the Americans now agreed to,® he thought that some arrangement 
might be made about Smyrna. TJie Italians had no right to go to Asia 
Minor at all. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a strong supporter of M. Veniselos. 
He had been the friend of the Allies right through and had stuck to them 
through thick and through thin. He had opposed himself to King Gon- 
stantine and he ought to be supported. 

M. Glemenceau agreed. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that personally he put this aspect of the question 
5 Cf. Vol. I, No. 49, minute 3. 
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very high, and he would like to know what M. Veitiselos thought about leav- 
ing Smyrna. 

M. Clemenceau said it would be better not to ask M. Veniselos, since it 
would be very difficult for him to say he would withdraw. 

M. Berthelot said that in his last conversation with M. Veniselos the 
latter had complained that he had been treated rather harshly by President 
Wilson, and had added that if M. Clemenceau had told him that he could 
not have Smyrna he would not have allowed Greek troops to go there. 

M. Clemenceau suggested that some status might be created for the 
Greeks in and around the town of Smyrna. 

Lord Curzon said he supposed M. Clemenceau meant some privileged 
position. He reminded M. Clemenceau of our obligations to Italy under the 
Treaty of London. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that Italy was in a very different position from 
Greece. In and about Smyrna there was a big Greek population, but in Asia 
Minor there was no Italian population at all, and Italy had no right of 
occupation. Possibly she might claim a right of exploitation. He did not 
fancy, however, that the Italians really wanted to stay. The fact was they 
did not quite know what they did want. He had suggested to Signor Scialoja 
that, if only he would refund the ^750,000,000 that Great Britain had 
spent on the Turkish campaign, he could have Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
and everything else. He thought he had made the same suggestion to M. 
Clemenceau. 

4. Lord Curzon raised the question of Cilicia and Armenia. 

, M. Clemenceau said that the Armenians were a dan- 

Ctltcia and Ammia , , . , , 

gerous people to get mixed up with. They required a great 

deal of money, and gave very little satisfaction. He was in favour of letting 

them have a republic, or whatever else they wanted. France was unwilling 

to spend any money in Armenia. 

Lord Curzon, reverting to the question of Asia Minor, asked how, sup- 
posing an international control was set up, it would be possible to prevent 
armed bands of what were virtually brigands doing what they had done in 
the past — sweeping through Armenia massacring the population. How 
would it be possible to make them behave themselves? By setting up an 
international commission a heavy responsibility would be incurred. 

M. Clemenceau said that the Turks would be controlled by means of the 
finance. 

Lord Curzon asked if M. Clemenceau contemplated complete financial 
control and management of the whole of the finances of the Turkish State. 

M. Clemenceau replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked what was done in China. 

Lord Curzon said that we merely collected the customs which were levied 
mainly on European and American trade, and certain taxes, such as the salt 
revenue and other odds and ends. He could recall no case where a great 
Empire’s finances were administered by foreign control. 





The Dodecanese 


5. M. Clemenceau asked if it was proposed to give the Dodecanese to Greece. 
Mr. Lloyd George said he was in favour of this. 

M. Berthelot said that M. Veniselos had announced in the 
Greek Parliament that he had come to an agreement with the Italian 
Government in regard to the Dodecanese. 

It was agreed: 

That Lord Curzon and M. Berthelot should jointly examine the schemes 
proposed hy the British and French Governments respectively in regard to 
Constantinople, the Straits, and Asia Minor, and should work out in detail 
the two schemes with a view to their further consideration. 


Od 


6. M. Berthelot handed to Lord Curzon a memorandum on the subject of 
oil. He explained that this document had been prepared personally 
for M. Clemenceau, and this must be borne in mind in studying it. 

It contained a review of the question of oil as a whole. It treated the French 
point of view and the British point of view, and showed the importance of 
the two Governments standing together on this. 

The question was left for discussion between Lord Curzon and M. 
Berthelot. 

7. M. Berthelot handed to Mr. Lloyd George a proposal made by the 
The Attitude of the French Government in regard to the fifteen reservations 
British and French proposed by the American Senate to the Treaty of Peace.® 
Governments towards the 

United States of 
America 


8 . 


Palestine and Syria 


It was agreed; 

That Lord Cuizon and M. Berthelot should confer as to 
the question of the head-waters of the Jordan as aflfecting 
the boundaries between Syria and Palestine. 

g. Lord Curzon asked if M. Clemenceau had any ideas at present in regard 

The C ucasus future of the Caucasus. 

“ M. Clemenceau said he understood that the British were at 

Batum and Baku, and were virtually governing the country. 

Lord Curzon said that M. Clemenceau was misinformed. The British 
Government had withdrawn all their troops except a Brigade maintained 
temporarily at Batum. 

Mr, Lloyd George recalled that the Caucasus had been offered to the 
Italians, who had sent a mission there, after which they had withdrawn. 

10. M. Clemenceau said he had nothing to add to what he had told Mr. 
Lloyd George that morning.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George said he was in full agreement with M. 
Clemenceau. 


Russia 


^ Cf. No. 58, appendix i . 


’ See No, 56, minute 2. 
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Lord Curzon said the difficulty was to understand what would happen 
next after we had disinterested ourselves entirely from all the anti-Bolshevik 
States. 

M. Clemenceau said he did not propose that we should disinterest our- 
selves. We should continue to keep an eye on them, surrounding them, as it 
were, by a barbed wire entanglement, and spending no money. 

Lord Curzon asked whether the missions now in these States would still 
be maintained. 

M. Clemenceau said that he did not propose to withdraw the missions. 
Each case should be considered by the two Governments on its merits. But 
he was opposed to any attempt to set up any separate States in Russia, as in 
that case the people of Russia would claim that we were trying to dismember 
Russia. He only proposed to withdraw and watch the result. 

II. M. Clemenceau said that he felt Great Britain did not take sufficient 
Poland ffi^erest in Poland. A strong Poland was the best way to avoid a 
war between Germany and the Allies, since Poland had half a 
million good soldiers. Moreover, owing to her situation, Poland was able 
to help in the most effective way. He wanted Poland to feel that the Allies 
were united in her support. At present there was a bad feeling against 
England in Poland, which, no doubt, was quite unjust. For example, there 
was great discontent about the mandate which had been given to Poland 
over Eastern Galicia for twenty-five years. 

M. Berthelot said that in the end the Commission on Polish Affairs had 
unanimously recommended this. 

M. Clemenceau said that nevertheless Poland felt badly about it, He had 
had a letter from a M. Pathee,® who was a very sensible and moderate man. 
He had come to M. Clemenceau and asked if the conference would recon- 
sider their decision. He had said that the mandate proposal affecting what 
Poland considered her own had created very bad feeling. He had not said 
that the Polish army would revolt or become Bolshevik, but he had suggested 
it would be a good thing if the question could be left open for a time. The 
Poles were a very sentimental people, and they wanted to feel that Great 
Britain was more favourable to them. 

Mr. Llovd George said that he had only been opposed, in the interest 
of the Poles themselves, to their taking a large German population into 
Poland. 

M. Clemenceau said that if Mr. Lloyd George could instruct the British 
representative at the Supreme Council to leave the question open, it would 
soften the Poles. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that two-thirds of the population of East Galicia 
were Ruthenians. 

Lord Curzon said the difficulty was that the intelligentsia was Polish. 

M. Clemenceau said that it was a small question which he would not press 

® The reference is uncertain. It seems likely that M. Clemenceau may have referred 
to M. Patek. 
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if it was inconvenient to Mr. Lloyd George, but he wished to repeat that 
Poland was a strong bulwark against Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the Poles had always' been a very trouble- 
some people in Europe. 

M. Glemengeau said this applied to the British and French also. The 
Poles had preserved their nationality through a great many years. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that they had tried to obtain large slices 
of German territory, and now they had gone to Galicia and were trying to 
take into their system millions of people of a different race and religion from 
themselves. This would cause mischief, and he was not sure that we had not 
already gone too far. 

M. Glemengeau said that the great point was that Germany had now been 
suppressed and that the Poles could give great help in keeping her in order. 
We wanted all the help we could get in this. If only we could get rid of 
Germany there would be peace in Europe. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he believed Germany was already com- 
pletely down, and wanted peace. 

12. M. Glemengeau said he did not want to repeat tittle-tattle, but he had 
heard reports that British influence was being exerted in a special 
way in Hungary. If so, he would like to understand the position. 
Great Britain could, of course, do as she liked, but he did not like what he 
had heard — that she was encouraging the Archduke Joseph. 

Lord Gurzon said that this story was a mare’s nest. On Admiral Trou- 
bridge’s name being mentioned, he said that some story had reached the 
Foreign Office of Admiral Troubridge speaking in favour of the Archduke 
Joseph,® in consequence of which Admiral Troubridge had been told that it 
was none of his business, and that he would be recalled if he intruded in 
matters of this kind. 

M. Berthelot said that there had been reports that the Hungarians 
wanted an English Prince. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that they were not likely to get one. 


13 - 

Morocco and Egypt 


It was agreed; 

That certain questions relating to Morocco and Egypt 
shouldbediscussedbetween Lord Gurzon andM. Berthelot.^® 


0 Cf. No, 23, minute 6. 

The reference was apparently to certain questions, more particularly with regard to 
the status of the Tangier Zone and Franco-Spanish relations in Morocco, arising in con- 
nexion with Article 14J of the Treaty of Versailles. (Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
oj the United States: the Paris Peace Conference, igtg, vol. iv, pp. 127-37.) In requesting British 
support for French policy in Morocco the French Government had referred to the Anglo- 
French Agreements of 1904 as having established a connexion between the British and 
French positions in Egypt and Morocco respectively. In a despatch of December 29, 1919, 
Lord Gurzon informed Sir E. Howard, H.M. Ambassador in Madrid, of a conversation 
concerning the Tangier Zone ‘which I had with the Spanish Ambassador a few days before 
Christmas’, in which the latter had welcomed ‘my assurance that I had not had any con- 
versation on the subject with either M. Glemenceau or M. Berthelot during their recent 
visit to England’. Between the date of Lord Curzon’s conversation with the Spanish Ambas- 
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M- 


The Guarantee of 
the Neutrality of 
Belgium 


Mr. Lloyd George said he had explained to M. Cleraenceau that 
morning that, in the view of the British Government, the 
guarantee to Belgium must contain a reciprocal clause, 
under which Belgium would undertake not to commit any 
unneutral act if her neutrality was guaranteed. 

It was agreed: 

That some form of words could be found for achieving this. 

15. M. Clemenceau said that as soon as the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Lip; Peace were deposited. Marshal Foch’s command would come 
ars a Already General Degoutte commanded the Allied 

forces on the Rhine. He proposed that an International Military Commis- 
sion should be set up at Versailles for the purpose of supervising the execution 
of the treaty, and that Marshal Foch should be its president. The commission 
would not be allowed to take any decisions, which would be reserved to the 
Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers. Marshal Foch’s organi- 
zation, however, would be used as an organ of transmission of communica- 
tions to the German Government, and for advising the Allied and Associated 
Governments. The Americans had said that they would accept anything 
that the British Government would agree to. Field-Marshal Wilson had 
expressed a favourable opinion, but, of course, he realized that this did not 
commit the British Government. 

M. Berthelot said that Field-Marshal Wilson had said that against 
Germany it was necessary to employ ‘big guns’, and we had no bigger ‘gun’ 
than Marshal Foch. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he would consider this proposal favourably and 
give a reply to M, Clemenceau. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, December ii, igig. 
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sador and that of his despatch to Sir E. Howard, Lord Curzon had, however, had a con- 
versation concerning Morocco with M. de Fleuriau and M. Berthelot ‘who had returned 
from Paris in order to discuss the Turkish Peace Treaty with me’. 

' This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 841 f. 

’ Ambassador of the United States in London. ^ Italian Ambassador in London. 



I . Mr. Lloyd George proposed that the discussion should begin with the 
The Adriatic *^P^^tion of the Adriatic. A joint note had been prepared by the 
representatives of the United States of America, France and 
Great Britain, in Paris, with a view to its presentation to Signor Scialoja, 
and he understood that M. Clemenccau was prepared to hand the note. 

M. Glemengeau handed Signor Scialoja the note. He said he had already 
informed his colleague. Signor Scialoja, semi-officially of the existence of 
this note, and had told him that it had been signed in complete agreement 
by the representatives of the United States of America, France and Great 
Britain. The object of the note was to try and find a final settlement. The 
delay on this question had kept the conference at bay for months. The same 
delay had brought Italy into a situation that was veritably revolution. There 
could be no peace in Europe until this question was settled. The United 
States Government, through President Wilson, had given an indication of 
the concessions to which it could agree and as to what it could not accept. 
On that basis Great Britain and France had always sought to find a text 
which would be acceptable to all parties. The difficulties had been increased 
owing to the occupation of Fiume by d’Annunzio, and owing to the fact that 
a part of the Italian army and fleet had refused to obey the orders of the 
Italian Government. The British and French Governments had considered 
the question point by point, from the point of view both of the position of 
Italy and of President Wilson’s concessions, and had done their best to bring 
the views of all into accord. They knew that the Italian Government opposed 
resistance on certain points. They knew also that the Italian Government 
would accept the note in the friendly spirit in which it was offered, but asked 
to be allowed to make a reply and to present observations and criticisms. In 
handing this note to Signor Scialoja, he asked him, as well as the Italian 
Government, to bear in mind that it constituted a supreme and, as they 
hoped, a final effort to secure a peaceful settlement. He implored the Italian 
Government to make an attempt to reach an agreement. No great concession 
on their part was required. If the Allies could succeed in settling this question, 
it would remove one of the great obstacles to the pacification of the world. 

Signor Scialoja said he would receive the note with the same friendly 
sentiments as had been expressed by M. Clemenceau on behalf of the Allies. 
He had learned from M. Clemenceau that this note was to be presented, and 
he had afterwards learned certain further details from Mr. Polk and Lord 
Gurzon, who had indicated to him the broad lines of the new proposal.® 
He doubted if Italy could accept it without certain alterations. What he 
attached great importance to was that the note explained the reasons on each 
point. Up to now he thought that the reasons had not been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in the consideration of this question, which had been treated too 
vaguely. The subject must be examined in close detail, with full regard to 

* This memorandum, dated at Paris on December g, igjg, is printed as document i in 
Cmd. 586 of 1920 {Correspondence relating to the Adriatic Question). 

5 A report by Lord Curzon of a conversation on this subject which he had with Signor 
Scialoja on December 8, igig, is printed as document 2 in Cmd. 586. 



the realities of the situation. He thought if the reasons were examined on 
each point, a solution could be found. He recognised that the Adriatic 
question was closely connected with the general European situation. Italy 
had suffered very much from the failure to settle the question of Fiume, and 
he recognised that Italy’s internal difficulties were closely connected with 
these external difficulties. He asked what would be the best procedure as 
regards the Italian reply. To whom should it be addressed, in order to pave 
the way for an agreement? Should this question be separated and con- 
sidered by itself? 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he took a very strong view in regard to 
Signor Scialoja’s last question. He did not believe that this matter could ever 
be settled by notes. It was no use for the Powers to sling documeirts at each 
other’s heads. This question would never be settled until people who had 
authority to sign a document could meet together. Personally, he was so 
anxious for a settlement of the question of Fiume that he would go anywhere 
and at all risks, and there were risks at a time when strikes were threatening. 
A point which strongly impressed him had been that the question would go 
from bad to worse if it was not settled soon. Already it constituted a danger 
to the internal peace of Italy, and it could not do this without affecting all 
the other countries. Moreover, it created doubts as to the unity of the Allies. 
He hoped, therefore, that there would be an end of note-writing, and that 
persons with authority to settle would meet and come to an arrangement. 
He knew Signor Scialoja’s difficulties, and naturally he could not settle the 
question in the absence of the Italian President of the Council. He would 
propose, therefore, that the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of France, 
Great Britain and Italy, together with a representative of the United States, 
with full powers, if this could possibly be arranged (though he fully realised 
the difficulty of this) should meet together. Even in the very regrettable 
absence of a representative of the United States with full powers, he thought 
it should not be impossible to reach an agreement which he felt sure would 
carry great weight with the American Government. He therefore asked 
Signor Scialoja if the Italian President of the Council, with his Foreign 
Minister, could not meet his colleagues somewhere and settle the question. 
When he had been in Paris the question had been bad enough, but since then 
d’Annunzio’s coup and the trouble with the Italian army and navy had made 
it infinitely worse. It would be a great advantage, therefore, if Signor Nitti 
could meet his colleagues, together with the Foreign Ministers, and settle the 
question. 

Signor Scialoja said that he would put this proposal before Signor Nitti. 
For the moment he feared it would be impossible for Signor Nitti to leave 
Rome, as the Chamber was engaged in difficult and, indeed, tumultuous 
debates. Signor Nitti could not leave the Chamber without a pilot. The 
session of the Chamber, however, would not last long, and, he thought, 
would be over about the 20th. Consequently, a meeting might be possible 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested a meeting at San Remo. 
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M, Glemenceau said it was easier to find a place than to settle the question. 
It was important that everyone present should have full powers. There would 
be no difficulty about this in the case of Mr. Lloyd George and himself. He 
did not feel so sure, however, in regard to Signor Nitti. He feared that pro- 
bably Mr. Davis would not receive full powers. In this event they might have 
a delightful journey to San Remo with deplorable results. The hey to the 
whole question was the difference between Italy and President Wilson. He 
would ask the Italians to remember that they were all animated by the most 
friendly intentions towards them. He was afraid, however, that Italy ap- 
proached the question exclusively from an Italian point of view, while their 
Allies were obliged to take into account the state of Europe and the peace of 
the world. The essential point was that all should come with full powers. 
It would be a great pleasure for him to meet Signor Nitti at San Remo, or 
anywhere else, but it would only mislead public opinion if the meeting took 
place between people who had not full powers. If Signor Nitti was willing 
to discuss the question from the general European point of view, as well as 
from that of Italian local considerations, there was every prospect of an 
agreement. He would ask Italy to give some signs of a desire to settle, I'hen, 
if agreement could be reached, an approach might be made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Signor Scialoja said that if Signor Nitti and he came to a meeting, he 
would, of course, as Prime Minister, have full powers, and the two together 
would fully represent the Italian Government. Naturally, the possession of 
full powers did not involve an obligation to agree to any particular settlement. 

(The Marquis Imperiali interposed that, of course, they would come 
with the full intention of settling, but they could not agree in advance 
to any particular settlement.) 

In order to prepare for the discussion, it would be necessary for him to 
return to Rome in order to discuss all the points with Signor Nitti. If a meet- 
ing were arranged to take place in ten or twelve days’ time, this would give 
him ample time. While the Italian representatives would come with full 
powers and a desire to settle, he felt some doubt as to whether a United 
States representative would be given full powers. 

Mr. Davis, in reply to Mr. Lloyd George, said that he could not say much. 
He doubted as to whether the United States could send a delegate with full 
powers. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked whether, supposing an agreement were reached 
between France, Great Britain and Italy, it would not carry great weight 
with the American Government. 

Mr. Davis replied that so much might be taken for granted. 

M. Glemenceau said he felt he ought to explain why he felt doubt as to the 
full powers of Signor Nitti. He was not speaking of full powers from a con- 
stitutional point of view. He had no doubt about that. But Italy was some- 
what out of the constitutional track. Besides their regular full powers he 
thought that Ministers, in order to act with freedom, required irregular ftill 
powers. Italy was now suffering from the worst kind of revolution, namely, 
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a military revolution. The danger was that the Italian representatives might 
come and say that they were in agreement with their Allies, and were ready 
to give the necessary orders, but they know that the army and the fleet would 
not obey them. This would create a very grave situation, and extreme em- 
barrassment. He knew well that Signor Nitti would come with the best desire 
to settle. But if the army and navy would not obey him, and if Italy was still 
bound to continue sending supplies to their troops at Fiume, no useful results 
would be achieved, and it would be a matter of extreme anxiety. It was most 
important that Signor Nitti should not be bound or tied by any agreement 
with d’Annunzio. This was not a matter that he would allude to in public; 
but this was a secret conference. He had seen a despatch which stated that 
d’Annunzio had offered to the Italian Government to come out of Fiume 
provided the Italian Government would not yield from the position which 
Signor Orlando had taken up. If Signor Nitti came to a conference bound 
by such an agreement, he would place his friends in great difficulty. It was 
essential that Signor Nitti should come really free, and in possession of the 
fullest powers to settle. 

Signor Scialoja said that he did not accept the statement that Italy was 
out of the constitutional track. He admitted that she was faced with very 
considerable and grave difficulties. These difficulties were one of the results 
of the Great War, and if we all looked in the mirror we would find that our 
faces had altered, The difficulties, however, had been founded on an exalta- 
tion of national sentiment. If d’Annunzio had not fundamentally been sup- 
ported by public opinion he could not possibly have exerted any power. 
Naturally every Italian statesman must take national sentiment into account. 
From this point of view the Italian Ministers could not deal with the question 
as an abstract one dependent on liistorical and geographical considerations. 
All States had to take into account the sentiments of their peoples. The 
question which the Italian Government had to consider was whether it could 
accept a settlement without creating a greater difficulty behind its back. 
The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister together could determine the 
point to which Italy could yield. They did not wish to remain in a negative 
position, which would be a danger to all. But they could not ignore the 
nationalist feeling which represented an important part of public opinion, 
and which in particular represented the forces of law and order on which the 
Government might have to depend in the event of certain contingencies. 
They could not overlook the possibility of a situation in which the nationalist 
forces were those on which they would have to rely very largely. 

M. Clemenceau said that, in a spirit of personal goodwill and of national 
goodwill towards Italy, he must repeat what he had said in regard to the 
Italian Government and its constitutional authority. The d’Annunzio 
incident had made the greatest impression in France, and, he thought, in 
Great Britain as well. The Italian army had flouted the Italiair Government 
by refusing to obey its orders. If Mr. Lloyd George undertook an engage- 
ment and gave an order to the British army, everyone knew that it would be 
executed. Exactly the same applied in the case of France. But this was not 
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the case in Italy, and we had already seen what might happen. As he had so 
often said to Signor Orlando when the latter was in office, the trouble had 
been begun by the Italian Government themselves. They had established 
themselves at Fiume, not as participants in an Allied action, but separately. 
They had eliminated their Allies and posted up notices with the Italian 
Royal Arms at the top. This had been the great mistake that had been the 
beginning of the revolution. This, of course, was now past. If, however, a 
reasonable settlement was to be reached, the Italian army must be induced 
to obey the orders of the Italian Government and, through the Italian 
Government, of the Supreme Council, since Fiume was really at the dis- 
position of the Allied and Associated Powers as a whole. What he had said 
about d’Annunzio was based on despatches, and Signor Scialoja had not 
attempted to answer him. The statement in the despatches was that 
d’Annunzio had demanded that the Italian Government should pledge itself 
not to make concessions. If such pledges were made, it would be useless to 
meet at San Remo or anywhere else. He urged strongly, therefore, that 
Signor Nitti should come to the conference with his hands free, and he would 
ask Signor Scialoja to tell Signor Nitti that one member of the conference, at 
any rate, had taken this question most seriously. 

Signor Scialoja said that, like everyone else, he deplored the abnormal 
situation which had existed at Fiume since its occupation by d’Annunzio. 
The Italian Government had for a long time been struggling to find a solu- 
tion. He did not know what was happening between Signor Nitti and d’An- 
nunzio. He had telegraphed for information, but had received no positive 
answer. It was very important that he should be able to telegraph something 
definite to Signor Nitti as the result of this conference, as Signor Nitti was at 
the moment treating with d’Annunzio. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that, like M. Glemenceau, he hoped that Signor 
Nitti would not tie his hands in such a way as to render a conference fiidle. 
If the conference came after some agreement with d’Annunzio it would not 
be fair to ask M. Glemenceau and M. Pichon, himself and Lord Curzon, to 
come to a conference, and would create a critical position. They did not 
want to meet in order to receive d’Annunzio’s decision as to what the settle- 
ment was to be. Flence, it was essential that Signor Nitti’s hands should be 
free, and that he should not be merely a messenger from d’Annunzio. 
Subject to that, he was all in favour of holding a conference. If it would be 
easier for Signor Nitti to come to some place in Italy, he was ready to meet 
him. He knew that Signor Nitti’s domestic difficulties in connection with this 
question were greater than his own. He knew also that they were not diffi- 
culties of his own creation, but inherited difficulties. Therefore, if it was 
easier to Signor Nitti to arrange the matter on Italian territory, either be- 
cause it was difficult for him to leave Italy for several days or for any other 
reason, he was ready to come to Italy. It would be useless, however, if Signor 
Nitti was bound to d’Annunzio. 

Signor Scialoja said that, as to the locality, he thought Signor Nitti 
would find no difficulty in coming to Paris. This would involve less travelling 
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for M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George, and Signor Nitti was the youngest 
of the three. 

M. Clemenceau said that he would make to Italy all the concessions 
admissible. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he hoped Signor Scialoja, in communicating with 
Signor Nitti, would make clear the importance of Signor Nitti coming with a 
free hand, and not tied by any agreement with d’Annunzio. 

M. Clemenceau recalled that Mr. Davis had said that if the three Powers 
were unanimous it could not fail to exercise the greatest influence on President 
Wilson. He would observe, however, that if President Wilson thought that 
one of the three Powers had bound itself in advance, and if he thought that 
the settlement merely followed the dictations of d’Annunzio, he would not be 
so favourably impressed. 

2. Mr. Lloyd George said that in the House of Commons he had ventured 
Russia their next conference the Allied and Associated 

Powers would consider the question of Russia. He felt that they 
ought to have a common policy. He had spoken to M. Clemenceau on the 
subject on the previous day, and M. Clemenceau’s views had been so much 
in accord with his own that he would ask him to recapitulate them. 

M. Clemenceau said that he had the more pleasure in reverting to his 
conversation with Mr. Lloyd George on the previous day in that that very 
morning he had received a visit from Mr. Churchill, who was reputed to hold 
very strong views on the question of Russia. He had found they agreed at 
almost every point. He thought that aU were agreed that there could be no 
peace in Europe so long as Russia remained in her present state of anarchy, 
disorder, robbery, crime and revolt. This was a danger not only to Russia 
herself, but to the whole world. All were convinced of the truth of this. 
Intervention had been tried by every means — men, supplies and money — 
with the object of setting up a stable Government. Up to now no result had 
been achieved. The anti-Bolshevik elements had proved insufficient. He 
would not examine the reasons for this, which would bring him into the 
sphere of high political philosophy. This was not the occasion to discuss that. 
It was sufficient to face the facts. It was certain that up to now the Allied 
policy had not succeeded. They had tried to help Kolchak with material aid. 
They had sent him a proclamation. That proclamation had produced no 
result, and now Kolchak had retired to the middle of Siberia and his troops 
were in a deplorable condition. Then the Allies had believed in Denikin, 
and great efibrts had been made in his support by Great Britain and, to some 
extent, also by France. Denikin, however, was now retiring. It therefore 
seemed useless to continue on these lines, and he would suggest making, as it 
were, a barbed wire entanglement round Russia in order to prevent her from 
creating trouble outside, and in order to stop Germany from entering into 
relations with Russia, whether of a political or military character. This was 

® On November 13, igrg, when Mr. Lloyd George had made a statement on British 
policy towards Russia; see Pari. Eeb. 5th Series Commons (1919) vol. 121, cols. 471-5. 
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not such a difficult policy to cany out. The stories which had been circulated 
of an enormous army in Germany were, he believed, entirely fanciful. We 
knew that Germany had an army of 4.00,000 men. In addition, she had 
Sicherheitswehr and an Einwohnerwehr, which was equipped with machine 
guns, Flammenwerfer, &c., but was only trained for street warfare. They had 
arms in their depots, but he did not believe the present German Government 
could stand without them. There was some evidence that Germany was in 
danger of a civil war, which might be occasioned by the return of the German 
forces from the Baltic to Berlin. This might end in a revolution. He did not 
believe, however, that Germany would fight again, in view of the great desire 
of her population to avoid further war. We must not be bluffed, and would 
have to watch the situation carefully; and, further, we must take no risks. 
We had been told that Germany would resist in the Baltic and in Upper 
Silesia, but now it seemed that she would obey. The Allies must have perse- 
verance, fairness and patience. In his view the support of Poland was the 
best way to check Germany. Poland occupied a first-rate strategical position. 
She had an army of half a million good soldiers enured to hardships and 
animated by a strong patriotism. Politically she was well-disposed to the 
Allies, and sufficiently armed. She only asked the Allies for help. It would 
be a great mistake if we did not maintain Poland in order to dam up the 
Russian flood and to provide a check to Germany. Mr. Churchill had ob- 
served to him that Poland must be regarded as the left wing of Denikin’s 
army as against the Bolsheviks. He agreed that this ought to be carefully 
considered. He believed that Great Britain and Italy, and probably the 
United States of America, would agree with him on this matter. He would 
give up all idea of further direct intervention in Russia. All efforts in this 
direction would prove wasteful in the future as in the past. It merely led 
people to believe that we had an honest desire to resuscitate the ancient 
regime in Russia. Our policy rather ought to be to fortify Poland in order 
to keep Russia in check and to contain Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that on the previous day he had expressed his full 
agreement with M. Glemenceau. Great Britain had spent about 00,000,000 
in Russia, partly on the Archangel expedition, but mainly in support of 
General Denikin. This sum included the last ‘packet’ of ;£'i5,ooo,ooo to 
,{^16,000,000, which would be delivered by the end of March. She had not 
got much in return for it. The last news was that General Denikin had been 
driven back, and the Bolsheviks were now nearing Kharkov. If Kiev, and 
especially Kharkov, should fall, there would not be much left to Denikin, 
because of the difficulties occasioned by Maknov,^ who had occupied 
Ekaterinoslav in his rear. The situation in South Russia did not look at all 
satisfactory. So far as the British House of Commons was concerned, and, 
he believed, so far as France was concerned, these two countries rvere not 
prepared to go on helping in a material manner the anti-Bolshevik forces. 
He did not Imow how Italy and America regarded the question. 

7 M. Maknov was an anarchist leader of an independent force of irregulars operating in 
south Russia. 



The Marquis Imperial! thought that Italy was of the same view. 

Mr. Davis said that he could only express his personal opinion, but he 
thought the United States were not willing to give further assistanee. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that on the previous day a proposal had been 
discussed for a federation of the anti-Bolshevik States. This was of no use 
unless the Allies were prepared to support the federation, and such support 
meant money, guns and equipment. He and M. Clemenceau had come to 
the conclusion that this was not a very helpful expedient. As regards Poland, 
in his view this depended upon whether Poland was expected to attack the 
Bolsheviks. 

M. Clemenceau said that nothing was further from his mind. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he had mentioned the matter because, when he 
was in Paris in September, M. Paderewski had stated that he was prepared 
to march on Moscow if supported and equipped.^ Even Marshal Foch, who 
was most strongly anti-Bolshevik, had not supported this view, as he had con- 
sidered that the traditional feeling in Russia against the Poles was so strong 
that it would only consolidate the resistance. The same would apply to the 
Finns. It would have much the same effect as the attacks of the Prussians 
and Austrians had had on the Jacobins in France. Hence, if the Polish army 
were re-equipped, it must not be for an attack on Russia, but rather for 
future contingencies. He was so much in agreement with the rest of 
M. Glemenceau’s observations that he would say no more. 

Signor Scialoja said he agreed entirely with Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he understood it was agreed that the conference 
of anti-Bolshevik States and organisations should not be undertaken. He 
asked if Mr. Davis had anything to say. 

Mr. Davis said he spoke with hesitation and embarrassment, insomuch as 
he not only had no authority, but not even instructions from his Government. 
He believed, however, that the United States Government would be in accord 
with what Mr. Lloyd George had said. He knew that from the first they had 
been opposed to military intervention in Russia, and had gone as far as they 
were willing to go in rendering financial assistance. 

Lord Curzon summed up M. Clemenceau’s proposals as follows ; — 

(i) A barbed wire fence, as it were, round Russia, within which the Allies 
should not interfere. 

(ii) To put an end to contributions of supplies and money for the purpose 
of upholding or re-establishing order in Russia. 

(iii) To build up Poland as a barrier against Russia and a check on Ger- 
many. 

These were accepted by Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Scialoja, and, so far 
as he had authority to speak, by Mr. Davis. He doubted, however, if the 
question could be solved in such precise terms. The Prime Minister had men- 
tioned an alternative suggestion, namely, to call a conference of the anti- 
Bolshevik States and organisations. He had rightly said that this was only a 

® See Vol. I, No. 57, minute 4(i). 
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continuation of what had hitherto been attempted, except that perhaps it 
meant giving supplies to one set of men instead of to another. That seemed 
to condemn the proposal. But we must not leave the impression that we took 
no interest in Russia. Our interest depended on what was happening imme- 
diately outside the barbed wire fence. We must remember that all the States 
round Russia were struggling for freedom. This applied equally to Finland, 
the Baltic States, Poland, Denikin and the Caucasus. Each of these was 
struggling for a national existence. He hoped, however, that if we withdrew 
our material support we should not also withdraw our moral support and 
take our representatives away. A second point was that wc could not pre- 
cisely draw a line as to when the new policy would begin. For example, the 
British Government had promised aid to the extent of a further 5,000,000 
for Denikin, and this would take some time to send. It had been pointed out 
that Kolchak’s Government was falling, and this was true. For some time 
past we had ceased to supply him with any material help. He hoped, how- 
ever, that everything would not be withdrawn as a result of this conference ; 
for such action would mean the collapse of Kolchak and the overrunning of 
Siberia by the Bolsheviks. The result would probably be that the Japanese 
would go in and establish a powerful force in Eastern Siberia. He hoped, 
therefore, that the policy would not be adopted with too great precision, and 
that every latitude would be allowed. 

M. Clemenceau said he was in complete accord with Lord Curzon. 

Mr. Balfour raised the question of the Baltic States. He felt much em- 
barrassed as to where we stood in regard to this question, although, owing [to] 
the chaos, the present position was perhaps inevitable. We had acknow- 
ledged the independence of Finland and Poland, but he did not know where 
we were as regards the States lying between them. He understood that we 
had refused to acknowledge their independence, but we had recognised them 
as de facto Governments. Was our intention to give them no help, or were 
they to be included in the general decision? 

Lord Curzon said that we had not for a long time given them any assis- 
tance, although we had allowed them to raise loans, so far as they were able 
to do so. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked if we were to recognise their independence. 

Mr. Balfour hoped that we should not do so. He asked if we were to 
acquiesce in their making peace with the Bolsheviks. We ought not to en- 
courage them not to do so unless we could give them some support and 
assistance. If we were to surround Russia, as it were, with a barbed-wire 
fence, could we leave so big a gap as lay between Poland and Finland? This 
would be to cut off Finland from Poland and to give the Bolsheviks access to 
the sea. If we did not acquiesce in their making peace with the Bolsheviks, 
what steps were we to take? 

M. Clemenceau said he was of opinion that we could not disinterest our- 
selves from the Baltic States. We could lend them aid and give them assis- 
tance, but the nature of this need not be discussed to-day. Each case was 
different and would have to be considered on its merits. Hotv to prevent 
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them making peace was a proper subject for diplomatic communications be- 
tween Paris, Rome and London, but was not one that need be considered now. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he understood that the populations of these 
States were very formidable people. They seemed to have made up their 
minds not to attack the Bolsheviks. He had had a letter from Sir Esme 
Howard, who was formerly much concerned in our policy towards these 
States, and he regarded the Esthonians and the Letts as a very formidable 
people. He did not believe that the Bolsheviks would attack them further. 
The Esthonians and the Letts had already driven out the Bolsheviks and were 
rapidly driving out the Germans. If the Bolsheviks were to attack again, the 
question could be reconsidered. As regards their making peace with the 
Bolsheviks, he agreed that we could not give advice unless we were prepared 
to support them. As a matter of fact, they had some time ago asked us to let 
them have 10,000,000 for the purpose of resisting the Bolsheviks. At present 
the responsibility was theirs. He did not think they intended to make peace, 
but they were suspending active military operations against the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Balfour said he would be very sorry to see any peace which gave 
Russia access to the Baltic. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the Baltic States might ofler a means of 
peaceful penetration into Russia. The Bolsheviks had talked much of propa- 
ganda, but he thought that civilisation might also undertake its peaceful 
penetration. 

3 , Whitehall Gardens^ December is^ igig. 


No. 57 

i.G.p. 3.] Secretary's Notes of an Anglo-French Conference^ held at 10, 
Downing Street, S.W.i, on Friday, December 12, igig, at 3. go p.n. 

Present; British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal, The Right Hon. A. 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, The Right Hon. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, President of the Board of Trade, Mr. A. R. Duncan, 
Coal Controller. 

France: M. Clemenceau, M. Loucheur, M. Cambon, M. Berthelot, M. 
de Fleuriau. 

Secretary; Sir M. Hankey. 

Assistant Secretary : Lieutenant-Colonel Storr, 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

I. M. Loucheur said that he and Mr. Chamberlain had discussed the 
question of finance that morning. He had expressed to 
PmZft'mforDis ^l^^^t)erlain the desire of the French Government that 

tribution * ^ portion of the loan for the liberated areas should be issued 

in London. Mr. Chamberlain had shown sympathy with the 
proposal, but had suggested that the first thing to do was to clear up any 
possible sources of friction on questions already under discussion. The first 
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of these was the question of the reparation. During the discussions which 
took place in Paris when the treaty was being prepared, the French and 
British representatives went into the question of fixing the right proportion 
of the amounts to be received by their respective countries. It was most 
important for the friendly relations of the two countries that a solution of 
some land should be reached. Unfortunately, the interests of the two nations, 
as creditors of Germany, were mutually conflicting. Mr. Chamberlain had 
agreed with him that it was essential that some amicable settlement should 
be agreed upon. During the discussions in Paris, the British representatives 
had suggested that the proportion should be 50 for France and 30 for Great 
Britain. This was not accepted by the French. At a conference which took 
place when President Wilson was also present the American delegation had 
suggested that the French should agree to the proportion of 50 and 25. This 
M. Loucheur had not been able to accept on behalf of his Government. The 
proportions considered equitable by the French Government were 55 for 
France and 25 for Great Britain, and they anticipated considerable difficulty 
in getting these figures accepted by the French Government. The more they 
examined the devastated areas the larger the bill seemed to grow, as the cost 
of reconstruction would evidently be much greater than had been at first 
imagined. The French Government was still prepared to accept a proportion 
of 55 to 25, although this would involve a distinct loss. In fact, they believed 
that if exact calculations were now to be made of the actual losses, and 
estimates prepared of the cost of reparation, the proportions would probably 
be more like 60 to 20. 

Mr. Lloyd George enquired what the Germans were doing so far as 
reparations were concerned. 

M. Loucheur said that up to the present they had done practically 
nothing. They had been asked to supply building material, and had been 
furnished with long lists of the French requirements, but nothing had been 
received. As regards coal, the French had at present received less than one- 
third of what the Germans had promised. The question of German labour 
in France had been considered by the French Government and the German 
delegation, but the Germans had submitted conditions which were quite 
unacceptable, e.g., that German workers in the devastated areas should have 
the right to strike, to form trades unions and to join the French trades unions. 
This, of course, would create an impossible situation. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he thought he saw a possible solution about 
reparations, but before coming to any definite agreement he would like to 
consult his colleagues in the matter. 

M. Glemengeau said this was only natural, and he readily agreed to it. 


2. M. Loucheur said the next question was what was to be the composition 
of the Reparation Commission and who was to preside 
The Presidency of the French Government desired definitely to 

Reparation Committee -ii* iiii -n i_ '-hl 

claim that the chairman should be a Frenchman* Ihe 

British proposal was that he should be an American, and that, only in the 
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event of America’s declining to preside as chairmanj should he be a French- 
man. The French Government took the view that, having regard to the 
attitude of America towards the treaty, it would be impossible to agree to an 
American chairman. They fully understood that the British Government 
was entitled to have every possible guarantee that British interests should be 
safeguarded. What the French proposed, therefore, was that the commis- 
sion should have a French chairman and a British secretary-general. If 
Great Britain preferred to have a vice-chairman instead of a secretary -general, 
the French were prepared to agree to this. They further proposed that the 
branch of this commission dealing with maritime operations should sit in 
London under a British chairman. 

M. Glemenceau said that it would be quite impossible to induce the 
French Parliament to accept the Reparation Commission unless the chair- 
man should be a Frenchman. 

Mr. Bonar Law enquired whether the French would object to the com- 
mission sitting in London. 

M. Loucheur pointed out that this point was settled by the treaty, which 
definitely mentioned Paris as the seat of the commission. 

Mr. Bonar Law enquired whether, if the French Government could not 
agree to a certain proposal because of the risk of parliamentary opposi- 
tion, was not the position analogous to that of the Italian Government as 
described at the conference they had had that morning. 

M. CLENrENCEAXj thought that the two positions were quite different. The 
situation In Italy had been aptly described as ‘outside the Constitution’. 
What would happen in France if the Government agreed to relinquish the 
chairmanship of the commission would be that a vote of censure would be 
passed and the Government would have to go. 

M. Loucheur said another point was that Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Chamberlain objected to a member of the French Cabinet representing 
France on the commission. The French were in entire agreement with 
this. 

M. Clemengeau agreed and expressed the view that the chairman of the 
commission would have far too much to do to enable him to carry on his 
Ministerial duties at the same time. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there was a question of equality as between 
members of the commission. They ought to be able to speak to each other on 
an equal footing. Great Britain would be represented by an official, Sir John 
Bradbury. 

3. M. Loucheur, after paying a tribute to the ability of Sir John Bradbury, 
said that a few minor questions remained. For instance, there 
kFrmes^"^"^ had been a slight dispute in regard to the purchase of British 
stores in France. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that this question would be finally disposed of if 
M. Loucheur accepted the terms of a letter from Lord Inverforth,^ which 
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should by this time be in M. Loucheur’s hands. This M. Loucheur had 
undertaken to do. 

M. Loucheur said that the matter, therefoie, might be considered as 
settled. 

4.. The next point was Great Britain had lent to Fiance various sums dur- 

j , „ ing the last four months. He was not prepaied to discuss this 
Loans to I mice 

question at the moment, but it would be necessary to come 
to some friendly agreement. Mr. Lloyd George said that he would give his 
answer on the subject of reparation on the following day, after he had con- 
sulted his colleagues 

M. Loucheur said that he wished to have one word on the subject of 
the respective proportions. He was quite piepared to spend a fortnight in 
England, examining the facts and figures with a British representative, and 
he was convinced he could prove that the proportion suggested by the French 
was decidedly favourable to Gieat Biitain, and if he were unable to convince 
the British repiesentatives after they had gone into the figures, the French 
would be willing to have the agreement reconsidered. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought the best thing would be to find a solution at 
once without any further delay. He proposed that they should now turn to 
the question of coal. 

5. M. Loucheur said that the coal question fell under two headings, 
quantity and price. As regards price: hitherto it had been regu- 
lated by a system of licences issued by the Coal Controller which 
entitled France to buy certain fixed quantities in Great Britain, but a new 
system had lately been established removing the licences, exporters being 
now free to sell to the highest bidder. Under this system there was no 
guarantee that France would receive one single ton of coal. Moreover, there 
was a danger that, as the deficiency of Europe amounted to 80 million tons 
and Great Britain had only 30 millions for exportation, there would be 
tremendous competition in the market between would-be buyers. The second 
question was that of price. At the present moment the price in Great Britain 
was 45^. a ton, rising to g6r. abroad. He saw no reason why the price should 
not soar presently to I20j,, or even to 150J. He understood perfectly well that 
this arrangement was quite defensible from the point of view of finance, but 
he desired to call attention to the following points. France was in an excep- 
tional position owing to the damage done to her mines in the north by the 
German forces. The coal which would have been obtainable from those 
mines must be replaced by German coal; but until the latter were received 
the French must be able to buy coal in England to replace what they should 
have got out of the destroyed mines. As matters stood at present the French 
would, in fact, have to pay a double price because of the destruction of their 
mines. He had just made an offer of 8oj. a ton in Cardiff which had been 
rejected, 85J. being demanded. 

Sir Auckland Geddes said he did not understand this. The average price 
for exportation at present was Gar. 



Mr. Bonar Law said he had never heard of such a high price as that 
mentioned by M. Loucheur. He enquired where the coal was to be deli- 
vered, and if 85J. was the price at the home port or after delivery. 

M. Loucheur said that the price named was for the coal in Cardiff 
Harbour. 

Sir Auckland Geddes said that all the figures in his possession showed 
that the average price for coal for exportation was 62J. 6d. 

M. Loucheur offered to show him the correspondence. 

(At this point Mr. Duncan, the Goal Controller, joined the conference.) 

Mr. Lloyd George asked M. Loucheur to repeat his statement for the 
benefit of Mr. Duncan. 

M. Loucheur repeated that last week the French had tried to buy coal for 
January and February at the price of 80J. a ton, and the offer had been 
refused because the coal merchants stood out for 85^. 

Mr. Bonar Law said it was difficult to see what could be done after the 
declaration of the British Government that there would be no fixed price for 
exported coal. 

M. Loucheur suggested that if certain quantities were reserved for the 
French as formerly they would be in a better position to discuss the price. 
Otherwise, countries like Switzerland and Spain, who were in a more favour- 
able position as far as the exchanges were concerned, would stampede the 
market and take all the coal. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that it would be very difficult to guarantee 
a certain quantity being delivered to France without giving a similar guaran- 
tee to other countries, such as Italy and Roumania. They might be certain 
that directly it was known that France had been given preferential treatment 
to which she was entitled by her losses, Italy would come and ask for identical 
treatment. 

Mr. Lloyd George enquired what were the British exports of coal before 
the war. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that they were between 50 and 60 million tons. 

M. Loucheur pointed out that the claim he had made appfied only to the 
case of France, as it was in the nature of compensation for the loss of her 
destroyed mines. 

Mr. Chamberlain admitted that it was true that Italy could put forward 
an identical claim, but he pointed out that Italy had no coal mines at all and 
had been always obliged to rely upon Great Britain. 

M. Loucheur acknowledged that it would be difficult to guarantee sup- 
plies of coal to France and not to Italy. From the French point of view, it 
would have been preferable to maintain the old system of allocation. He 
admitted that for political reasons, such as those which the French Govern- 
ment had often to take into consideration, it might have been impossible to 
continue that system; but he maintained that the case of France was special. 
The guarantee they will now ask him for afforded a preferential solution to 
cover the interval until France received from Germany the monthly supplies 
of coal the Germans were bound to deliver according to the treaty. 
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Mr. Bonar Law enquired as to the price. 

M. Loucheur thought this question would easily settle itself once the 
French were guaranteed priority for a certain quantity of coal. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that the conference might now adjourn, 
as he wished to consult wth his colleagues as regards reparation. He en- 
quired as to what time it would be convenient for the conference to meet the 
following morning, and whether it was proposed that the American question 
should be discussed. 

M. Clemenceau suggested 10.30 a.m., and stated that he was quite pre- 
pared to take the American question. He had already submitted a note on 
the subject to Mr. Lloyd George.^ 

{The conference adjourned at 4.30 p.m.) 
s, Whitehall Gardens. 

* See No. 55, minute 7 and No. 58, appendix i . 

No. 58 

i.c.p. 4.] Secretary's jYotes of an Anglo-French Conference held at lo, 
Downing Sheet, London, S.W.i. on Saturday, Decembei 13, igig, at ij a.m. 

Present; British Empire-. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Piime Minister, The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Loid Privy Seal, The Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Lord President of the Council, The Right Hon. the Earl 
Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, The Right 
Hon. Lord Biikenhead, the Lord Chancellor (for Minutes 5 and 6).' 
France-. M. Clemenceau, M. Loucheur, M. Cambon, M. Berthelot. 

The following were also present : 

British Empire: The Right Hon. Sir Gordon Hewart, Attorney- General 
(for Minutes 5 and 6), The Right Hon. Sir Ernest Pollock, Solicitor 
General (for Minutes 5 and 6). 

France: M. de Fleuriau. 

Secretary; Sir M. Hankey. 

Assistant Secretary : Lieutenant-Colonel Storr. 

Interpreter; Piofessor Mantoux, 

The conference had before them: — 

(a) A note communicated by M. Clemenceau, dated the 19th December,^ 

1919, containing a draft of a proposed Anglo-French Declaiation 
accepting ten or eleven of the fourteen reservations of the American 
Senate to the Treaty of Peace, on condition that the remaining three 
or four reservations, which are incompatible with the treaty, weie 
withdrawn (Appendix i). 

[b) A copy of the reservations by the American Senate to the Treaty of 

Peace with Germany (Appendix 2). 

' It appears that the Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was also present during part, at least, of this meeting; cf. below. 

* In error for December 9. 
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1. Mr. Lloyd George referred to certain telegrams which had passed 

between Lord Gurzon and Viscount Grey, dated the 6th, 
Attitude of the United December, 1919,^ in the latter of which it 

Peace Treaty Stated that the American secretary tor foreign 

Affairs said the situation was very disappointing, and 
one in which the foreign Governments, if they attempted to influence it, 
could only do harm; there was a quarrel between the President and the 
Senate, and whereas foreign opposition to the reservations would only stiffen 
the Senate, their acceptance would be resented by the President. In the 
circumstances, he suggested that the discussion of America’s attitude and 
possible action in the future in regard to the treaty should be deferred until 
Lord Grey’s arrival.'* 

M. Glemengeau agreed. 

2. M. Glemengeau said that he understood that the German reply to the 

^ ^ ^ last Allied joint note® was on its way. His idea was that the 

AlheTjoittiMu had raised no fundamental objection to its terms. 

It appeared, however, that they could not furnish dockage, 
and they would offer to substitute some other form of reparation. 

3. M. Glemengeau informed the conference that Roumania had signed the 
treaty. He hoped, therefore, that ratification all round would 
shortly follow. 

4.. Mr. Lloyd George said that he was anxious to raise the question of the 
^ ^ future of the Peace Conference. 

ii uu ^ le Glemengeau said that one of the questions was that of 

the Middle East, which must be settled between. France and 
Great Britain before it came up to the conference. Then there was the 
Adriatic question, and this could only be decided by the principals. Recently, 
in Paris, he had asked Mr. Polk: supposing the United States turned round 
and definitely stated that they would refuse to have anything more to do 
with the Peace Treaty, and that the Allies might settle matters as they liked, 
in that event what were we to do? The main question lay between Germany 
and ourselves, i.e., France and Great Britain. It was the application of the 
terms of the treaty which must engage the attention of the conference. In his 
view it was most unlikely that Germany would fight the Entente. She had no 
money, and no munitions, very few men and no supplies. Moreover, the 
people were tired of war. It was natural that their leaders should talk big in 
order to save their faces. Any other great nation would have done the same. 

Mr. Lloyd George was of opinion that the real danger was that the 
present German Government might go out, which would be a serious 

3 These telegrams, are untraced in Foreign Office archives. It appears probable that they 
were private telegrams not entered upon the files. 

•* Lord Grey left Washington for England on December 30, igig. 

5 The reference was to the Allied note of December 8 relative to the signature of the 
protocol to the Treaty of Versailles and reparation for the sinking at Scapa Flow; see 
No. 37, note 4. 
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disaster. The present Government was moderate, and they sincerely desired 
peace. Its successor might either be Spartacist or Militarist. 

M. Clemenceau thought it might be half and half, but he did not think 
that either a Spartacist or a Militarist Government could really wield power. 
It was important that he and Mr. Lloyd George should meet frequently and 
be always ready to send at a moment’s notice replies to any notes received 
from Germany. Proceeding, M. Clemenceau said that he wished to raise the 
question of Marshal Foch. We must, of course, have all our arrangements 
ready in case we had once more to resort to force. He was quite prepared 
to accept any proposals that the British might put forward. He did not want, 
however, that executive power of any kind should be delegated to the 
marshal. He felt that Marshal Foch was the man to take military control, 
on account of his great reputation. The marshal had told him that he would 
feel happier when matters had been discussed by the respective Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that everybody agreed that Marshal Foch should 
be in military charge. He was immensely popular in England, he was a great 
general, and he commanded confidence on both sides of the Channel. As 
regards the locality of the Supreme War Council, he thought this should 
remain at Versailles, with Marshal Foch at its head. He wished to know, 
however, what the council was to do. During the armistice the marshal w'as 
our channel of communication with the enemy. Henceforward, the channel 
must be the respective Governments. He asked what were M. Clemenceau’s 
views as to the functions of the War Council. 

M. Clemenceau replied that it would give advice on militaiy matters, and 
would execute the orders of the Allied Governments where necessary. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was in cordial agreement with this 
defirution of the council’s functions. 

Lord Curzon enquired whether the proposed Council of Ambassadors 
was to take the place of the conference when the treaty was ratified. 

M. Clemenceau said that he understood that this was to be so. He felt, 
however, the necessity of the Ambassadors being men of power and authority; 
they should not, however, decide matters over the heads of their respective 
Governments. 

Mr. Lloyd George concurred, and said that otherwise we might 
gradually be led into war. During the Peace Gonfei-ence, plenary powers and 
confidence had been given by the British nation to Mr. Balfour and himself. 
The position was different now, and the Conference of Ambassadors could 
not have plenipotentiary authority. 

M. Clemenceau agreed, but hoped that the process of transition would 
not be too rapid. 

Mr. Balfour said that when he left Paris endless small matters were 
coming up every day for settlement. He suggested that such matters might 
well be left to the Ambassadors. 

Lord Curzon suggested that a limit should be fixed for the labours of the 
Peace Conference. He suggested that it might close down by Christmas, as 
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he agreed with Mr. Balfour that the Ambassadors should be left to settle 
minor questions, larger matters being referred to the Governments. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought it might be difficult to fix a definite date when 
the conference should close down. He agreed with M. Clemenceau that the 
question of the Middle East must be discussed and settled between the French 
and British Governments. 

Mr. Bonar Law thought that the Peace Conference might be allowed to 
settle the Hungarian question. 

Lord Gurzon concurred, and thought that the Peace Conference might 
be reassembled in London or Paris at a later date to settle the Turkish peace. 

M. Clemenceau said that if the British desired it he would ask Marshal 
Foch to come to London and to discuss questions with them. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought that this was unnecessary, and said that now 
they knew the proposed limit of Marshal Foch’s functions he and his col- 
leagues were quite satisfied. What he desired to know was that the negotia- 
tions were not to be conducted through military channels. As complete 
agreement had been reached by the conference in regard to this question, 
he proposed to invite discussion upon other questions on the agenda paper, 
among which were the question of reparation and the trial of criminals for 
breaches of the laws of war. 

As regards reparation, he understood that Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Loucheur, who had been requested at their meeting on the previous day to 
go into this matter, were in substantial agreement about the main points. 
He would ask them to communicate to the conference the results of their 
discussion at a later moment. 

(At this point Sir Gordon Hewart and Sir Ernest Pollock joined the 
conference.) 

5. Mb. Lloyd George said that he was startled at the numbers of German 
offenders against the laws of war, which appeared on the lists 
Breaches of the seen. Our own lists had no less than i cjo names, and 

the French had 500, and the Belgian even more. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was quite willing that the numbers should be 
examined by a body with a view to eliminating doubtful cases. It was, how- 
ever, most difficult to discriminate, as there were so many similar crimes 
committed in almost identical conditions. He had considered this question 
carefully, and had reached the conclusion that it was almost impossible to 
reduce the list. However, he was quite prepared that a Judicial Committee 
should go into all the cases, sift the evidence, and that we should then send 
a revised list to the Germans. But there was no time to be lost. 

Lord Birkenhead, in reply to an invitation by the Prime Minister to 
express his views, said that his difficulty was that the matter had passed out 
of his hands, since he had relinquished the appointment of Attorney-General. 

Sir Gordon Hewart said that tlie Law Officers of the Crown had twice 
revised our own lists, which showed 130 names of men who had committed 
atrocities by sea, by land and in the air. By sea, they were all cases of atrocities 
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by submarine crews. On land, there were many cases of cruelty, maltreat- 
ment of prisoners, and so on. In every case the charge was supported by veiy 
strong evidence. France had 600 names on her list, Belgium 800, and Italy 
50. The German army of occupation in France and Belgium had, of course, 
great opportunities of committing these crimes. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that the large total of 1,580 would render 
it more difficult for the Germans to surrender the whole of them. 

M. Clemengeau said that although the Germans had signed the treaty, 
they were practically conniving at the escape of many of these men. 

Lord Birkenhead thought that M. Glemenceau’s suggestion of a judicial 
committee to scrutinise the lists might be accepted. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he was rather taken aback at the idea of more 
than 1,500 separate trials. 

M. Clemengeau thought that the effect would be admirable upon public 
opinion. 

Mr. Chamberlain was afraid that a prolonged series of trials might have 
the opposite effect and even arouse sympathy. 

M. Clemengeau agreed that it was important that the trials should be 
conducted expeditiously. 

Sir Ernest Pollock said that he had spent six hours last Tuesday® with 
the French Minister of Justice, and they had also seen M. Beaunir, who had 
been mainly responsible for preparing the French lists. They had examined 
these latter most carefully, and had endeavoured to see whether anything 
could be done to cut down the numbers. Excluding the large numbers of 
cases which occurred in the armies of occupation, the British had 67 cases of 
cruelty to prisoners, and the French 135. In his view it was impossible to 
ask France and Belgium to reduce their big numbers to something com- 
parable with ours, as the difference was due, as he had shown, to the fact 
that British soil had not been occupied by the enemy. The test that had been 
applied by himself and his French colleagues was: ‘Do these charges shock 
any plain man’s conscience?’ 

Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that a large number of cases of cruelty must 
have been carried out by order from superior authority. 

Sir Ernest Pollock agreed, but stiid that, in order to trace it home to the 
higher officials, it might be necessary to tiy those who had carried out their 
orders, for the purpose of establishing that the orders came from a common 
source. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the Belgian list looked to him much too big. 
Many large towns in France had been occupied by the Germans, and, on a 
comparable basis, France would probably have to pro.secute about 5,000 
Germans. 

Sir Ernest Pollock said there were two periods in the case of Belgium. 
The first was the period of sack, which included 300 cases; and the second, a 
period of occupation, which included another 300. Then, after this, came 
the cases of cruelty to prisoners of war. He thought it would be almost im- 

’’ December g, 1919. 
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possible to ask the Belgians to reduce their numbers, after reading what took 
place at various towns and the terrible brutalities perpetrated. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought that you could not prosecute mere agents 
who were deporting women on the orders of higher officials. 

Sir Ernest Pollock said that the Germans’ own enquiry into the Belgian 
atrocities constituted a very thick volume, and these only took into account 
the first period. The French Minister of Justice and himself had compared the 
British and French with the Belgian cases, and they had eliminated all cases 
of robbery and simple destruction. Assuming that the Belgians cut down 
their numbers to half, that is to say, 400, and that the French reduced their 
numbers to 500, these, with the cases of Italy and Poland, would still reach 
the considerable total of 1,200. Even if we did not succeed in laying our 
hands upon these men and bringing them to justice, the lists that had been 
prepared containing a summary of the charges preferred would remain for 
all time a record of German brutality. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought it was essential to have some basis of prose- 
cution, and suggested that a committee of British, French and Belgian legal 
experts should scrutinise the lists and reduce them to one denomination, based 
on the same principle. 

Sir Ernest Pollock said that this had been tried, but great difficulties 
had been encountered. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought that France had a definite right to demand 
of the Belgians that the same basis should be employed. He asked what were 
the numbers of deportations in Belgium. In the case of Lille, the French 
were prosecuting only the higher officials, and not the agents. 

Mr. Bonar Law, referring to a point which had been previously raised, 
said that in Great Britain they had had experience of the reaction that follows 
hate and resentment after these had reached the culminating point. 

Mr. Balfour doubted if this would be the case in the present instance, as 
the special crimes with which the Germans were being charged would never 
lose their horror. 

It was suggested that the committee should assemble as soon as possible 
in London, and that the Attorney-General of England should take the 
necessary steps to convene it. 

6. Mr. Lloyd George said that he had noticed that recent telegrams from 
The Kaiser Stated that the revelation of Herr Kautsky’ had had 

considerable effect upon opinion, and had turned even Socialists 
against the Kaiser. 

Lord Gurzon thought that the principal reason for which the Socialists 
feared the Kaiser was that they were afraid that he might become a centre of 
intrigue and of militarist reaction. 

^ In November 1919 the so-called Kautsky Documents had been published. These were 
German official documents relating to the outbreak of the First World War, which had 
been collected by Herr Kautsky. (An English translation of the Kautsky documents is 
printed under the title of Outbreak of the World War, New York, 1924.) 
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Mr. Lloyd George thought that in that case the Allies had better press 
for his leaving Holland as soon as possible. 

Lord Gurzon asked, as a matter of law, supposing we requested the 
Dutch to turn the Kaiser out of their territory, and the Dutch replied that 
they would be very pleased to do so as they had no concern with him, what 
would be the next step? 

Mr. Lloyd George said that if he crossed over to Germany the present 
Government would hand him over to us. He would be much more likely to 
go to the United States. 

M. Glemenceau suggested that action should be taken immediately the 
treaty had been ratified. 

Mr. Bonar Law enquired whether we were entitled to insist on his 
being handed over, supposing the United States dropped out of the con- 
ference? 

Sir Gordon Hewart said that, under article 227 of the treaty, it was laid 
down that the Kaiser was to be tried by five judges, one judge being ap- 
pointed by each of the principal Powers. The Germans might say: ‘We will 
hand over the Kaiser to a tribunal constituted as above, but not to one where 
the United States was not represented.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George said this was a serious matter, as this principle might 
be applied to lesser criminals, to the question of reparation, and so on. We 
must therefore insist upon our point, that the defection of the United States 
does not alter circumstances. Othenvise, unless the United States signed the 
treaty, the whole thing might tumble to pieces. 

Sir Gordon Hewart said that he would like to have a case formulated 
for the Law Officers’ considered opinion. He admitted that there was great 
danger of the Germans making capital out of the point. 

M. Lougheur pointed out the great difference between the representation 
of the United States on the Reparation Commission and their representation 
on an international tribunal. In the case of the Reparation Gommission the 
treaty provided for the withdrawal of any member without prejudice at any 
moment. No such provision existed so far as an international tribunal was 
concerned. It was open, therefore, to the United States to withdraw if and 
when she liked. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought that the Germans would say that they were 
influenced in signing the treaty by the fact that the United States were asso- 
ciated with it. 

M. Berthelot said that he had seen Baron von Lersner officially, and one 
of the first questions he had put to him was in respect of the composition of 
the commission. Pie particularly enquired whether the United States would 
be represented. M. Berthelot had replied that they would not. Baron von 
Lersner had then wished to know if it was by the wish of the Allies that the 
United States had withdrawn, and he had replied that this was not the case; 
the Allies themselves were in entire accord. Baron von Lersner had said that 
the non-association of the United States enabled the German Government 
to raise a legal question if they cared, but they did not propose to do this; 



only they hoped the Allies would remember this and regard it as a proof of 
their goodwill. 

Mr. Chamberlain enquired whether they had stated this in writing. 

M. Berthelot said they had not, but in another document they had ex- 
pressed the same sentiment. 

Mr. Chamberlain confirmed this, and said that it had been expressed in 
somewhat the following form ; ‘We hope that you will take this into account 
and give us credit for it when we surrender our criminals.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George said that it was impossible for the Allies to concede the 
point if the German Government raised it. 

Mr. Balfour enquired, supposing the person of the Kaiser were sur- 
rendered to us directly the treaty was ratified, what the international tribunal 
could do. 

Sir Gordon Hewart, in reply to a question, said that a clause in the 
treaty laid it down that it should come into effect as soon as it was ratified by 
three Powers. 

Lord Birkenhead agreed, and said that the tribunal would have to quote 
this clause. He further agreed that it was desirable to proceed with the 
demand for the surrender of the Kaiser immediately the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany were exchanged. 

(At this point Lord Birkenhead, Sir Gordon Hewart and Sir Ernest 
Pollock withdrew.) 

7. Mr. Lloyd George said that he had discussed this question with his 
colleagues the previous afternoon. As regards quantity, our total 
output was down by 50 to 60 millions of tons. Apart from Labour 
difficulties, our main trouble was the great congestion at the ports. He had 
received on the two previous days an influential deputation and had dis- 
cussed the matter with them. Owing to shortage of trucks and railway stock, 
our ports were greatly congested, the export of Cardiff being down by 
3 millions, and other ports by 30 per cent. It was impossible to get labour to 
work more than eight hours a day. Even if the loading of a ship could be 
completed by an extra 10 minutes’ work, the men refused to do it. He had 
asked the railway representatives, representatives of the coal-owners and 
miners and the trade unions to meet and try to devise some means of increas- 
ing output. They were hopeful of increasing it by 3 or 4 millions, and were 
starting their work of enquiry at once. Earlier in the week the British 
Government had endeavoured to get their Coal Bill accepted by ParUament, 
which would have given them more control over coal, and have enabled the 
Government to allocate coal for exportation. As it was, all restrictions upon 
export had been removed, and we had great demands for coal from all the 
foreign countries. Until some Bill could be passed through Parliament, the 
Government could have no control at all. He thought that it might be 
possible to persuade some of the coal-ovmers to send coal to France for 
patriotic reasons. He reminded the conference that the coal interests and 
industry were enormously powerful in England, 
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M. Lougheur said that France had also experienced great dilRculty in 
regard to shipping. This they hoped to mitigate by the introduction of new 
electric machinery for rapidly loading and discharging cargoes. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the British Minister of Transport hoped to 
set up similar installations here; but now that the war was over, the public 
resented any Government interference. 

M. Lougheur said that he appreciated the difficulties of the situation, and 
suggested that he should come over again in a fortnight’s time to England to 
review the coal position. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought a useful puipose might be served by sending 
a French representative to South Wales to make an appeal on behalf of 
France to the mine-owners and to Labour generally. 

M. Clemengeau thought the best man for this purpose was M. Loucheur 
himself. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he was sure that the Welsh people would be 
delighted to see him. 

8. Mr. Lloyd George said that a mistake had been made the previous day, 
Japanese Representation when a conference of Allied representatives had met and 
at the Conference now had discussed various important questions, including 
Russia. Great Britain, France, Italy and America had 
all been represented, but Japan had been inadvertently omitted. 

M. Clemengeau agreed that the Japanese representative should be in- 
vited. The most important thing, however, to his mind, was that France and 
England should be in absolute agreement on all big questions. 

Lord Gurzon said that the previous evening he had received a letter from 
the Japanese Ambassador stating that the latter understood from the news- 
papers that an Allied conference had met the same morning and had dis- 
cussed, inter alia, the question of Russia; and had expressed surprise that no 
invitation had been sent to any Japanese representative. Lord Curzon said 
that the reply was a simple matter; he had informed the Ambassador that 
the conference had met to discuss the question of Fiume and the Adriatic, 
and it was without premeditation that the conversation had turned upon 
Russia, and he had promised that, supposing Russia were to come up for dis- 
cussion at any future conference, the Ambassador would certainly be invited. 
In Lord Gurzon’s view, the Japanese were not really concerned with what 
was going on in Europe, but they did desire to know what part Japan was 
expected to play in Siberia. 

It was agreed: 

That an invitation ffiould be sent to the Japanese Ambassador to 
attend the conference to be held that afternoon. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he hoped to circulate that afternoon if 
possible an agreed proces-verbal of the conversations which he and 
M. Loucheur had held regarding the question of reparation. He 
wished to point out that the agreement reached bound the Dominions as 
well as ourselves. 


9 

Reparation 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that it was important that the Dominions should 
he informed at once. 

M. Loucheur said that Mr. Chamberlain and himself had come to an 
amicable understanding. 

Mr. Chamberlain agreed, and thought that the Americans were the first 
who should be told. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was going to make a statement, which he 
particularly requested might be included in the notes of the meeting, about 
the method of priority, the adoption of which he and his colleagues had 
already urged in the interest of France. They had submitted this system to 
the Peace Conference and, after the latter had turned it down, the question 
had been referred to the French Parliament during the debates upon the 
Peace Treaty, and it had taken a very important place in those debates. 

The Chamber had compelled him to make a certain formal reservation on 
this question. If, however, he took the matter up again that day it was not 
solely on account of the mandate which had been given him by the French 
Parliament, it was because France had suffered more than any other country 
from invasion and German devastation. It was this which in the eyes of him- 
self and his colleagues justified the priority that they asked. He remembered 
the argument which Mr. Lloyd George had used when he said ‘Human lives 
are worth more than shattered chimneys.’ But under these chimneys there 
were French families stricken and ruined. Ten French departments, the 
richest in the country, had been absolutely devastated so that they were no 
longer able to produce anything; and this was one of the principal causes 
of the very serious economic and financial difficulties that France was 
experiencing to-day. What he asked for was priority frankly and clearly 
admitted, such as had been granted to Belgium. The decision of the confer- 
ence with regard to Belgium was a just decision, and it was he himself who 
had evoked it. The same solution in the case of France would not be less just, 
and it would give to the people of France a moral no less than a material 
satisfaction. It was impossible to exaggerate the importance this question 
had assumed in debates which had taken place in the French Parliament. 
Several men of eminence, including a member of the present French Govern- 
ment, M. Dubois, now French Minister of Commerce, had spoken very 
forcibly in favour of the system of payment that he and his colleagues had 
recommended to the conference. The conference had not agreed to it, but 
it still formed one of their most pressing needs. Above all, it was essential that 
the whole moral force of their two countries should be devoted to common 
and concerted action. He wished to repeat that it would give the greatest 
satisfaction in France if her right to priority was recognised, and it was his 
duty to insist as forcibly as he possibly could upon a point which lay so near 
to his heart. 

M. Loucheur said that if France asked for priority it was not in order to 
recoup herself in advance for all that she had already spent upon reparation, 
but in order to restrict the ruin caused by the Germans. The French calcu- 
lated that they would have to spend in five years nearly 125 milliards of 
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francs. The money that one or other of the Allies would receive to defray 
the expenses of reparations already carried out was not the same need as 
money which was essential to re-establish a country which had been the 
battleground of the whole world. It was upon this aspect that so much 
insistence had been made in their Parliamentary debates. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was amazed at the 125 milliards men- 
tioned by M. Loucheur. 

M. Loucheur said that this was approximately the result of their latest 
calculations ; and this was the reason why he said the previous afternoon that 
the French, in accepting the proportion of 55 to 25 were, in fact, making a 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that, speaking generally on behalf of the British 
Government, they could not agree to priority. If they could not do so, it was 
not because the British nation did not realise the incomparable suffering of 
France. They fully appreciated this. The reason was our grave financial 
difficulties in this country. Public opinion was much upset by the very heavy 
taxes and with the fact that we had not received a penny from Germany. 
He asked the French Government to look at the question from the point of 
view of the British Empire. Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that France 
claimed ,^5,000,000,000 and Belgium ,^1,000,000,000. If priority were 
granted to France, it must be granted to others; in other words, about 
^12,000,000,000 would have to be liquidated before the British taxpayer 
got any relief; that is to say, not for thirty years. He himself could not face 
this, nor could the Prime Minister of Australia. Australia, with a population 
of 4 .^ millions, had lost more men in the war than the United States. They 
had a big war debt and also a very heavy pension debt. Again, New Zealand, 
with a population of i million, had lost more men in dead than Belgium, and 
they also had a big debt. As regards the question of reparations, he and liis 
colleagues did not wish that the British representatives on the commission 
should have to examine separately each French claim, which would make 
them appear as if they were trying to assist the Germans to reduce those 
claims. That would mean constant and lasting protection [ric]. They must 
keep, and act, together. The Anglo-French Alliance, which had stood the test 
of the greatest war in the world, must continue, and was most important for 
France and Great Britain. The view of himself and his colleagues was that 
the French suggested too low a proportion. In order, however, to preserve 
the present cordial relations between the two countries, they were prepared 
to accept; and they hoped that France, on her part, would not press for 
priority. The British Government were anxious to do nothing to make the 
Dominions feel less ready to come forward and take their part in the next 
war. He himself had witnessed the terrible devastation of France, and that 
country had his most sincere sympathies. 

Mr. Ghamberlain stated that M. Loucheur’s opinion was that it was 
undesirable that any public statement should be made as to the proportions 
fixed. It would be sufficient that it should be placed on record that 
agreement had been reached between England and France. The question 



might then be taken up with our Allies by M. Loucheur and Sir John 
Bradbury. 

Mr. Lloyd George referred again to the grave financial position of Great 
Britain. He pointed out that many were paying half their incomes in tax as 
well as being faced by the existing high prices. Large incomes were paying 
not less than 1 55. in the £. 

Mr. Balfour remarked that there was nothing to be comparable to this 
in France. 

10. Mr. Lloyd George read, as a basis of discussion, the following draft of 
Russia thought had been agreed between M. Clemenceau and 

himself in regard to Russia. He suggested that the draft should be 
discussed, and it should then be decided as to what should be published : — 

( 1 ) The Russian policy agreed to at the conference may be summed up as 

follows : — 

Not to enter into any further commitments beyond what has 
already been promised as to furnishing assistance to the anti- 
Bolshevik elements in Russia, whether in the form of troops, war 
material or financial aid ; the anti-Bolshevik elements still to be free 
to purchase war material in the Allied countries; each Power to 
have discretion to leave on the spot all political or other missions, 
which may either be attached to the anti-Bolshevik elements or the 
despatch of which may already have been decided upon; and to 
leave Bolshevik Russia, as it were, within a ring fence. 

(2) The conference considered that a strong Poland was in the interests of 

the Entente Powers, and left for further consideration the question of 
the form and extent of the assistance to be given. 

(3) The conference rejected a proposal to summon a meeting of repre- 

sentatives of the various anti-Bolshevik States and organisations in 
Russia. 

Lord Gurzon suggested the following additional paragraph: — 

(4) As regards the border States with non-Russian populations which 

before the war belonged to the Russian Empire, but have since 
severed themselves from it, e.g., Finland, the Baltic States and the 
States of the Caucasus, the Allies will give them such moral and 
material assistance in support of their struggle for freedom as may 
be found desirable in the circumstances of each case as it arises. 

M. Clemenceau expressed the fear that the action proposed might make 
the Allies very unpopular in Russia. He said that he had recently seen the 
Polish Minister, who was considerably perturbed at the withdrawal of our 
support. He suggested that we might say that we were willing to consider the 
case of Poland in due course. 

Mr. Balfour enquired whether anything was settled as to the boundary 
between Lithuania and Poland. 

M. Clemenceau hoped that the point would not be raised. 

Mr. Lloyd George feared that the Poles were bound to get the Allies into 
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trouble, by annexing foreign populations and expecting us to back them up. 
He thought that the Allies had gone rather too far with the Czechoslovaks. 

M. Berthelot then translated Lord Gurzon’s proposed additional clause 
into French. 

Mr. Balfour wondered whether it would be wise to include this paragraph . 

Lord Curzon said that something like it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Balfour suggested that a qualifying sentence should be introduced 
stating that we would protect the' various States if attacked. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought that the conference was agreed on the hist 
three paragraphs, but thought the fourth required some further considera- 
tion. He suggested that an announcement to be made in public should be 
drafted, and he proposed that the draft should be prepared by M. Berthelot 
and Mr. Philip Kerr in time for consideration at the next meeting of the 
conference. As regards the announcement, it would be made in England in 
Parliament. 

M. Clemengeau said that he would prefer to make an announcement in 
the press. It did not matter what method was adopted so long as the 
announcement was made simultaneously. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that at the afternoon’s Allied conference he 
would propose the acceptance of the four clauses, and would invite the 
French, the Italians, the United States and the Japanese in turn to state 
whether they approved. 

Mr. Balfour said that the Japanese approached the Russian problem 
from quite a different point of view from ourselves and the French. They had 
great interests in Siberia. He asked whether our desire was that they should 
remain there or clear out. 

Lord Curzon agreed, and said that this depended upon the United States, 
who were afraid of what Japan might do if she remained in Siberia. 

Mr. Balfour suggested that he should say to the Japanese: ‘This is the 
policy that we have decided to adopt in view of our special circumstances; 
as to what you should do in regard to Siberia, we do not presume to advise.’ 

1 1 . Mr. Lloyd George suggested that as the petrol question was one of 
p ^ ^ urgency it should be considered in the first instance by French and 
‘ British experts, who should agree upon some joint scheme, if 

possible.® 

M. Clemengeau said that he fully concurred in this suggestion. 

It was agreed: 

That French petrol experts should come over to London on the following 

Wednesday^ to meet Sir Hamar Greenwood"* and Sir John Cadman.” 

[The conference adjourned at i.2j p.m. until 3.30 p.m.) 
s, Whitehall Gardens, December 13, igig. 

® The negotiations here proposed resulted in the Anglo-French Agreement signed at 
San Remo by M. Berthelot and Sir J. Cadman on April 24, 1920 (Cmd. 675 of 1920). 

5 December 17, 1919. Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade. 

” Director of H.M. Petroleum Department. 
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Appendix i to No. 58 
J^ote communicated by M. Clemenceau 
POUR RATIFICATION AMERIGAINE DU TRAITE 

Suggestion i^une Declaration franco-anglaise acceptant dix ou onze des quatorze Reserves du 

Senat americain, a. condition que les trois ou quatre Reserves incompalibles avec le Traite 

disparussent. 

(Typed from Manuscript, Paris, December 9, 1919.) 

1. From many statements made by you it appears that you'^ vietv with grave 
concern the failure of the Senate of the United States to ratify the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. It also seems evident that your concern grows out of your conviction 
that this failure on the part of the United States may endanger the successful 
operation of the treaty and may prejudice the peace of Europe. 

2. The failure of the treaty in the United States Senate is due to the fact that 
the representatives of one political party therein are not strong enough in numbers 
to force the acceptance of the treaty with the fourteen resei-vations which they 
attached to it, while the representatives of the other party are not strong enough in 
numbers to force the acceptance of the treaty without these reservations. 

The party which refuses to accept the reservations is the party which supports 
the President. That party refuses to accept them because it believes that the 
President’s attitude may be due to a belief that these reservations will not be 
accepted by you. 

3. Let us examine these reservations in the light of the probability that they will 
be maintained; that their maintenance, unless something be done to break the 
present deadlock, will cause the final rejection of the treaty by the United States; 
and that then, according to your own conviction, the peace of Europe rvill be 
gravely endangered. The continuance of that peace is surely of far more vital 
interest to you than the meaning and effect of a number of the reservations can 
possibly be. 

4. You have doubtless noticed that eight of these reservations relate exclusively 
to the covenant of the League of Nations, and that two more relate, in part, to it. 

The covenant of the League of Nations is not an essential part of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany or with any of our recent enemies. The object of these treaties 
is to bring an end to the present state of war; the object of the covenant of the 
League is to provide a check against further wars, but no more with our recent 
enemies than with our present friends. The covenant could be cut from the treaties, 
with the understanding that we will subsequently negotiate a treaty embodying it, 
without causing you the slightest concern. 

5. But it is not necessary to separate the covenant from the German treaty, nor 
from any of the others. To show this, let us examine very briefly the nature of the 
reserv^ations : — 

(a) The preamble to the resolution of ratification provides that this ratification 
shall not take effect on the part of the United States until the reservations have been 
accepted by an exchange of notes between the United States and at least three of 
the other four Great Powers with which we were associated during the war. 

If it can be shown that many of these reservations do not stand in the way of 
putting the Treaty of Peace with Germany into effect, what objection can you have, 
The particular persons to whom this draft declaration was addressed were not specified. 
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in view of your belief in the great danger otherwise resulting, to declaring your 
acceptance of these reservations If there be any of them which prejudices the 
treaty with Germany, you are justified in objecting to them. And, as it seems quite 
possible that there cannot be more than three of them which could fall in this 
category, it is possible, and even probable, that an attitude taken by you such as is 
hereinafter suggested might result in a compromise in the United States Senate by 
which these reservations, objectionable to you, may be eliminated. 

If, on the other hand, you should refuse to accept these reservations, which the 
great majority of the people of the United States believes to be vital to their own 
interests, is it not quite certain that in the separate negotiation of a covenant you 
would be obliged to yield, or else go without a League of Nations so far as our parti- 
cipation is concerned ? But I do not think that you would wish to give the impi ession 
that you embodied the present covenant in the present treaties for the purpose of 
having the United States accept responsibility for rejecting the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany or else to accept, with that treaty, objectionalDle clauses in the 
covenant. It seems the more improbable that this was your purpose, because it was 
currently reported during the exhaustive study made of the covenant here that you 
had all stated that the meaning read into the covenant by at least some of the 
reservations is substantially the meaning that you had in mind at the time of its 
formulation. 

(i) The first reservation construes article i of the covenant to mean that the 
United States shall be the sole judge as to the fulfilment of ‘its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under this covenant.’ Will not that be, in practice, the 
attitude that will be taken by your own Governments? How can any one of the 
Great Powers be forced, without war, to remain in the League because of some other 
Government’s construction of its obligations? Is it not evident that a refusal by you 
to accept this reservation would show that the very first clause in the covenant may 
prove a cause of war rather than a check against it? Will it not be better, in view of 
your fear of a total failure of the treaty, to trust to the common sense and general 
intelligence of the United States to take a proper attitude when the contingency 
occurs, and to assume that, when the United States judges that its obligations have 
been fulfilled, you wiU also agree that they have been fulfilled? 

(c) You know quite well that the construction given in the second reservation is 
in accord with the requirements of the Constitution of the United States, which no 
law enacted by Congress can override. A treaty, while it is a part of the supreme 
law of the land, is nevertheless only law, and as such is under, and not over, the 
Constitution. 

(d) Article 22 of the covenant provides that ‘advanced nations .... who are 
willing to accept it’ may be given a mandate over one or more of certain territories. 
The United States is doubtless one of these ‘advanced nations.’ How can you 
determine whether that nation is willing to accept a mandate except by action of 
the Congress of the United States? What objection, therefore, can you have to the 
third reservation? 

(e) Do you intend to surrender your present right to pass upon all cjuestions 
which are within your domestic jurisdiction? Do you intend to give other nations 
the unlimited right to decide how many hours of labour shall constitute a day’s 
work, or how many francs or shillings shall constitute the compensation for such a 
day’s work? Do you intend to surrender your present right to regulate the immi- 
gration of aliens into your country, to regulate your coastwise traffic, to regulate 
your tariff, &c.? If not, what objection have you to the fourth reservation? 
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(/) Article 21 of the covenant provides that ‘nothing in this covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of ... . regional undertakings like the Monroe 
Doctrine.’ What objection, therefore, can you have to the fifth reservation, which 
withdraws from arbitration or enquiry the Monroe Doctrine? Otherudse, the pro- 
tection purported to be given to that doctrine by article 2 1 is a mere form of words, 
and is so recognised by the common sense of all the people of the United States. 

If it be your intent at some future time to call that doctrine into question, surely 
it is not worth your while to now make that fact evident, thereby causing the rejec- 
tion of the Treaty of Peace with Germany by the United States and thus imperilling 
the peace of Europe. It will require a united Europe to call that doctrine into 
question with any hope of success, and it will be better for you, from the point of 
view of your own interests, to secure the successful operation of the treaty with 
Germany in order that when, in some future and distant year, you call the Monroe 
Doctrine into question you may have a united, and not a Balkanised, Europe 
behind you. 

is) The sixth reservation withholds the assent of the United States to those 
articles of the treaty with Germany which relate to the disposition of disputed rights 
in Shantung. This reservation and the eighth and twelfth reservations relate to 
matters which affect the integrity of the treaty. For this reason they are reservations 
to which you may refuse to give your formal assent. But, if in respect to all of the 
others, you take the attitude suggested hereafter, you will have taken the surest 
course to secure a compromise by which these reservations may be alienated. 

(h) The seventh reservation provides that the representatives of the United 
States in the Assembly and on the Gouncil of the League of Nations must be nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. This is the same provision in 
American law which applies with respect to countless officials and representatives 
of the United States. 

The same reservation makes this principle of procedure apply to all representa- 
tives of the United States on any commission, committee, &c., required under the 
Treaty of Peace or in carrying out its provisions. 

It is difficult to conceive that any nation can object to the United States following 
its habitual practice in the selection of its official representatives. 

(:) The ninth reservation declares that the United States cannot contribute to 
any expenses of the League of Nations or under the Treaty of Peace, except in 
accordance with an appropriation bill duly enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. This is merely a statement of fact. Its intent, like that of some of the other 
reservations, is to inform foreign Governments, who may not be aware of it, that 
there are certain methods and limitations imposed by the 01 ganic law of our Govern- 
ment and thereby prevent any future misunderstanding. Every citizen of the 
United States understands that by no possibility can a penny of public funds be 
withdrawn from the Treasury, except in pursuance of an appropriation law. 

(j) The tenth reservation reserves to the United States the right to increase its 
armaments without the consent of the League .should the United States find itself 
threatened with invasion or engaged in war. Is there any nation which will construe 
the provisions of article 8 of the covenant in any other way, no matter whether it 
has made a reservation or not? 

(A) The eleventh reservation reserves to the United States the right to permit, in 
its discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State who reside within the 
United States or in countries other than the covenant-breaking one to continue 
their commercial, financial and personal relations with the nationals of the United 
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States. This does not, as some have assumed, limit the power of the League to 
impose a blockade upon the covenant-breaking State. For example, if X be the 
covenant-breaking State; if some of its nationals reside in the United States and 
others in the States of B and G, the reservation would permit the League to impose 
a blockade upon the covenant-breaking State X, while, at the same time, the 
relations between the nationals of that State residing in the United States and in the 
States B and G may continue as before. What real interest is threatened by this 
reservation ? At least to such an extent as to warrant a refusal to accept this reserva- 
tion and thereby imperil the treaty with Germany. 

( l ) The thirteenth reservation withholds the assent of the United States to Part 
XIII (the organisation of labour) until Congress by law provides for the representa- 
tion of that Government in this organisation as well as the conditions which shall 
govern the participation of the United States in it. This subject is one of those 
which have no essential relation to the Treaty of Peace with Germany, and the 
success of that treaty should not be prejudiced by a refusal to accept the reservation. 

(m) The fourteenth reservation denies the binding effect upon the United States 
of any obligation resulting from an action of the council or Assembly of the League 
in which any member of the League and its self-governing dominions, colonies, &c., 
have cast in the aggregate more than one vote. 

In like manner it denies the binding effect of any obligations arising from an 
action of the council or Assembly in any dispute between the United States and any 
member of the League provided that member or any of its self-governing dominions, 
colonies, &c., has cast a vote. 

The second of the foregoing two provisions is manifestly fair and just provided 
neither of the disputants casts a vote. Doubtless, this is what was intended by the 
Senate of the United States and a mere suggestion to that effect will cause this to be 
made clear. 

The first of the two above provisions is, in the minds of many, equally just and 
fair, although there are some who think that it would require a revision of article 15 
(and perhaps others) of the covenant. But it is believed that such revision is not 
now necessary. The success of the League of Nations depends upon all its members 
entering it with confidence in the ultimate sense ofjustice of the entire body. It will 
be observed that the fourteenth reservation does not declare that the United States 
will not be bound by any obligation arising from the action of the council or 
Assembly after the casting of votes as indicated above. It reserves the right to 
declare the obligation in case injustice results. Why cannot the nations of the 
League assume that it will be a long time before even an attempt at injustice toward 
the United States would be made? And that even then the full and free discussion 
will prevent the attempt from being realised? The processes of operation of the 
League will, undoubtedly, be modified from time to time, as experience shows to be 
wise. If, as some people beUeve any nation under the present covenant has an 
undue preponderance of votes, and if at any time this preponderance should bring 
the League face to face with a proposed act of injustice, can we not trust to the 
common sense ofjustice of the League to work out a solution? It may be years 
before such an act of injustice would be proposed. During all that time the United 
States will be in the League, day by day cementing the relations of friendship 
between aU the nations, resulting in a spirit that will make the solution of the diffi- 
culty under consideration easy when the time comes for it. 

The essential question is, have you any such object in view in giving to one 
United Nation six votes as against the one vote of the United States as makes it 



worth your while to imperil the successful operation of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, merely to maintain a point of procedure in a League ol Nations which 
has not come into existence? Thus it would seem that there are eleven of the 
fourteen reservations that could be accepted, resulting in the continued solidarity 
of the United States with the European Allies and in the prompt resumption of the 
status of peace for which the world longs. 

6. But it seems unlikely that the present deadlock in the United States Senate 
can be broken, except by a compromise. This compromise will involve the reten- 
tion of some reservations and perhaps the modification of some others. This com- 
promise cannot be made so long as the President believes that no reservations will 
be acceptable to you, or until you indicate to him what reservations, modified or 
not, you will accept. Millions of people in the United States, who think about the 
treaty at all, believe in these reservations solely for the reason that they are afraid 
that they are not acceptable to you. If they are not acceptable to you they believe 
that the clauses of the treaty to which they relate contain some hidden meaning 
concealed from the American representatives and which, if known, would not have 
been accepted by them. 

If you will give to the treaty and to the President the support of your declaration 
that you have no objection to certain of these reservations upon the acceptance of 
which the American people are very earnest, and that others of them will be 
acceptable to you by certain indicated modifications, the ratification of the treaty 
by the United States Senate will be made as certain as possible, even though 
there may be one or two or three of the reservations which you entirely reject. 

Even the reservation relating to the disputed rights in Shantung could be 
accepted. Surely, the peace of the world is not so much affected, even by implica- 
tion, by this reservation as it tvill be by the United States withdrawing entirely 
from the Entente as result of its rejection of the treaty. 

The American people is earnest in its sincere desire to have peace and would 
have it under the general terms of the proposed treaty. Surely, in such an enor- 
mous document, affecting such a multitude and such a variety of subjects, it is a 
matter of wonder that a great nation, whose interests are so vitally affected and 
whose traditional policy is so rudely shocked, has found occasion to make so few 
reservations the larger proportion of them [Pwhich] do not affect the Peace Treaty 
tvith Germany at all. They can safely be left to be worked out by the League of 
Nations when it comes into existence. If you really wish the Peace Treaty to be 
ratified by the United States, it is possibly easily within your power to accomplish 
it. But there is no time to be lost. 

Appendix 2 to No. 58 

Reservations to the Treaty of Peace with Germany 

(Reported by Mr. Lodge from the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

The committee also report the following reservations and understandings to be 
made a part and a condition of the resolution of ratification, which ratification is 
not to take effect or bind the United States until the said following reservations and 
understandings have been accepted as a part and a condition of said instrument of 
ratification by at least three of the four principal Allied and Associated Powers, to 
wit: Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan: — 

I . The United States so understands and construes article i that in case of notice 
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of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided in said article, the United 
States shall be the sole judge as to whether all its international obligations and all its 
obligations under the said covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal 
by the United States may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the 
United States. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other country or to interfere in controversies 
between nations — whether members of the League or not — under the provisions of 
article lo, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United States under any 
article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which, under the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall by act or 
joint resolution so provide. 

, 3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under article 22, Part I, 
or any other provision of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

4. The United States leserves to itself exclusively the right to decide what 
questions arc within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that all domestic and 
political questions relating wholly or in part Lo its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labour, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, the suppression of 
traffic in W'omen and children and in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all 
other domestic ciuestions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States — 
and are not under this treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to 
the consideration of the Council or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or any 
agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any other Power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to enquiry by the Assembly 
or by the Council of the League of Nations, provided for in said treaty of peace, 
any questions which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or relate 
to its long-established policy commonly known as the ‘Monroe’ doctrine; said 
doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States alone, and is hereby declared to 
be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157 and 158 and 
reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controversy which may arise under 
said articles between the Republic of Ghina and the Empire of Japan. 

7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law for the appointment of 
the representatives of the United States in the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations and may in its discretion provide for the participation of the 
United States in any commission, committee, tribunal, court, council or conference, 
or in the selection of any members thereof and for the appointment of members of 
said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils or conferences, or any 
other representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out its provisions, and 
until such participations and appointment [s] have been so provided for and the 
powers and duties of such representatives so defined, no person shall represent the 
United States under either said League of Nations or the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany or be authorized to perform any act for or on behalf of the United States 
thereunder, and no citizen of the United States shall be selected or appointed as a 
member of said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils or conferences, 
except with the approval of the Senate of the United States. 

8. The United States understands that the Reparation Commission will regulate 
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or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany, or from Germany to 
the United States, only when the United States by Act or Joint Resolution of 
Congress approves such regulation or interference. 

9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any expenses of the 
League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or of any commission, or committee, or 
conference, or other agency, organized under the League of Nations or under the 
treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the treaty provisions, unless and until an 
appropriation of funds available for such expenses shall have been made by the 
Congress of the United States. 

10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan for the limitation of 
armaments proposed by the Council of the League of Nations under the provisions 
of article 8, it reserves the right to increase such armaments without the consent of 
the Council whenever the United States is threatened with invasion or engaged 
in war. 

1 1 . The United State.s reserves the right to permit, in its discretion, the nationals 
of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, residing within the United States or in countries other than that violating 
said article 16, to continue their commercial, financial, and personal relations 
with the nationals of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto or in any other 
article, section or annex of the Treaty of Peace with Germany shall, as against 
citizens of the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, ratification or 
approval of any act otherwise illegal or in contravention of the rights of citizens of 
the United States. 


14. United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, decision, 
report or finding of council or assembly in %v'hich any member of the League and its 
self-governing dominions, colonies or parts of Empire, in the aggregate have cast 
more than one vote, and assumes no obligations to be bound by any decision, report 
or finding of council or assembly arising out of any dispute between the United 
States and any member of the League, if such member or any self-governing 
dominion, colony, or part of Empire united with it politically has voted. 

‘3 Thus in original. For this reservation see paragraph 5(1) in appendix i above. 


No. 59 

i.G.p. 5.] Secretary s Notes oj an Anglo-French Conference held at 10, 
Downing Street, S.W., on Saturday, December 13, 191Q, at 3.30 p.m. 

Present: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon, the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal, The 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the Council. 

France: M. Clemenceau, M. Gambon. 

Secretary; Sir M. Plankey. 

Assistant Secretary : Brigadier-General S. H. Wilson. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 
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1. Mr. Lloyd George referred to the draft conclusion in regard to Russia, 

Russia fourth paragraph as regards the assistance to be given 

to the border communities. 

M. Clemenceau agreed to the wording as proposed of this paragraph of 
the Russian conclusions and the draft resolution (A) was agreed to. (Resolu- 
tion (A) — see i.c.p. 8.1) 

2. Mr. Lloyd George asked if the draft conclusions as to the future of the 

Peace Conference appeared suitable. 

Coherence Clemenceau pointed out that one of the chief things 

which the Peace Conference had to deal with was the question 
of peace with Turkey. In the circumstances he did not altogether like the 
wording of the first paragraph, which provided for the present Peace Con- 
ference coming to an end at an early date. 

Some discussion then ensued regarding the wording of the first paragraph 
of the draft, and it was agreed that the words ‘cession [session] of the’ should 
be inserted so that the first line should read ‘that the present session of the 
Peace Conference shall. ..." 

Some discussion then ensued regarding the wording of paragraph 2 of the 
draft conclusions, during which Mr. Balfour suggested that at the beginning 
of the paragraph the words ‘that pending the resumption of the conference’ 
should be inserted, and that at the end of the paragraph the words ‘a Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in Paris’ should be amended to read ‘the Ambas- 
sadors in Paris.’ 

Lord Curzon doubted if such wording would make it clear whether the 
Ambassadors were to discuss the questions as now or in conference. Further, 
he thought that the proposed wording would deprive the Peace Conference 
from now on of the right of dealing with any matters. 

M. Clemenceau thought that the wording in the draft was quite clear. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that quite frankly he did not want large questions 
of policy, to which the British Government might be committed, to be dealt 
with by the Peace Conference. 

M. Clemenceau said that this was his view also. What he suggested was 
conferences such as that which they were having now in order to discuss 
difficulties in connection with the peace with Turkey, and also with Hungary, 
and these questions would then have to be submitted to the Peace Conference. 

Mr. Lloyd George said His Majesty’s Government would not send any- 
one to Paris to discuss the Turkish treaty, and he wanted that considered 
amongst themselves. 

M. Clemenceau replied that in any case it would be necessary to send 
someone to say what had been decided, as when the Turkish delegates had 
to be dealt with they would have to come to Paris, and the question would 
then have to be discussed by the Peace Conference. 

Lord Curzon called attention to the fact that whenever the discussion of 
the Eastern question started in Paris the question of the East would occupy 
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a great deal of time, and, in his opinion, could not be disposed of in less than 
six weeks. 

M. Glemenceau was inclined to think it would not take so long as sug- 
gested by the English Secretary of State for Foreign Aifairs, as, if the French 
and British representatives had come to an agreement beforehand, the other 
Powers would not have very much to say. America and Japan were not 
greatly interested, and Italy might possibly have something to say. He could 
not agree as to the question not being discussed in Paris, but he was quite 
prepared to leave the door open for the matter to be discussed later. 

After some further diseussion it was agreed that — 

The conclusions in connection with the future of the Peace Conference 
should he worded as shown in resolution (B) (i.c.p. 8).' 


3. Mr. Lloyd George said the next matter to consider was the proposed 

wording of the agreement in connection with the breaches of the 
Bnadmojihe l^wsofwar. 

Lfliys f}J War 

After a short discussion, during which M. Glemenceau said that 
the French representative could come to London whenever required, and Sir 
M. Hankey said that the English Attorney-General "svould like him to come 
on Friday, the 19 th instant, the wording of the proposed draft conclusion 
in this connection was agreed to, (Resolution (C) (i.C.P. 8 ). J 

4. Mr. Lloyd George said that the next point to consider was the question 

of the surrender of the Kaiser. 

^the'^Kaiser^ After a short discussion, during which Mr. Lloyd George said that 
Lord Hugh CeciP had suggested his internment in Dover Castle if he 
was brought to England, the wording of the draft conclusion in this con- 
nection was agreed to as shown in resolution (D) (i.C.P. 8 ).' 

5. Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that it was very desirable before the 

Japanese Ambassador arrived to come to some agreement as to 
Regard Sibeiia reply should be given to him if he asked whether the 

Allies wished Japan to remain in Siberia or not. 

M. Glemenceau thought that the only reply that could be given was that 
President Wilson would have to be consulted in the first instance. 

Mr. Balfour agreed, and said that at the same time it might be said that 
it was recognized that America and Japan were the two Powers primarily 
interested. 

Lord Gurzon referred to the fact that the Japanese had still 30,000 men 
left in Siberia. It was for consideration whether it was in the interests of 
Europe that Japan should stay there or not. He then explained what, in his 
opinion, were the arguments for and against Japan remaining in Siberia. 
The advantages of Japan clearing out of Siberia were: — 

(1) Japan would conform to the policy of the Allies. 

(2) If Japan remained, China would be in constant apprehension. 

(3) If Japan withdrew altogether, the Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks 

would be free to fight it out amongst themselves. 

* Pruy Councillor and Member of Parliament for Oxford University. 
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The arguments for Japan remaining were: — 

(1) Japan requires an outlet somewhere as the Japanese were debarred 

from going to America and certain British possessions, and Siberia 
offered an immense field for emigration. 

(2) If Japan were allowed to remain in Siberia, she might leave China 

alone. 

(3) It is not clear how we could get her to go out if she did not want to go. 
(4.) Her presence in Siberia was a guarantee against the triumph of 

Bolshevism. 

On the whole he thought that the arguments were in favour of allowing 
Japan to stay, but he thought it only right to call the attention of the con- 
ference to the fact that if she remained there, she might not confine her 
interests to the east of Lake Baikal, and the result might be that a difficult 
Eastern question would have to be grappled with in the future. 

Mr. Lloyd George did not see what objection there could be, from a 
purely European point of view, to Japan remaining in Siberia. 

M. Clemenceau agreed. 

Some discussion then ensued as regards the possibility of an alliance 
between Russia and Japan, and M. Clemenceau pointed out that he 
thought such a possibility was somewhat remote, and that every de- 
cision arrived at must have some dangers in view. 

2, Whitehall Gardens^ December 13, igig. 

No. 60 

i.c.p. 6 .] Secretary s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing Street, 
London, S.W.r, on Saturday, December 13, igig, at 4.30 p.md 

Present; British Empire-. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal, The Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Lord President of the Council, The Right Hon. the Earl 
Gurzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

U.S.A.: The Hon. J. W. Davis. 

France-. M. Clemenceau, M. Gambon. 

Italy -. The Marquis Imperiali. 

Japan-. Viscount Ghinda.^ 

Secretary : Sir M. Hankey, 

Assistant Secretary; Brigadier-General S. H. Wilson. 

Interpreter; Professor Mantoux. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there were two questions which it was very 
desirable to discuss while M. Clemenceau was in London. The first was the 
Russian question, and the second was what arrangements should be made as 
regards the future of the Peace Conference. 

' This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919, vol. ix, p. 853 f. 

® Japanese Ambassador in London. 





I . As regards Russia, the question to be decided was what was to be done in 
^ ^ . regard to giving more money; and, again, what was to be done if 

‘ the Baltic States were attacked by the Bolsheviks. Further, there 

was the question of the Caucasian States, and what was to be done if these 
were attacked by General Denikin. There was, yet again, the question of 
Siberia, although this was much more the concern of the United States of 
America and Japan than of the other Powers. He understood that the 
Japanese had 30,000 men still in Siberia, and the Americans, 8,000. In so 
far as Russia in Europe was concerned, the views of the British, French and 
Italian Governments were that no further commitments should be entered 
into. England had promised to do certain things, and the French the same; 
and after that it was intended that neither Power would be under any obliga- 
tion, but that each Power should have discretion to leave on the spot, or not, 
their political or other missions which may either be attached to the anti- 
Bolshevik elements or the despatch of which may have already been decided 
upon. The next question on which these Powers were agreed was that a 
strong Poland was desirable. The third point was that the Powers were 
agreed that the proposal to summon a general conference of representatives 
of the anti-Bolshevik States must be rejected. The fourth point was in con- 
nection with the assistance to be given to the border communities, and it was 
agreed that the Allies should give them such assistance in defending their 
liberties as might be found desirable in the circumstances of each case as it 
arose. These were the principal points which it was desired to submit to the 
conference for consideration. 

The Marquis Imperiali said that he understood that it was not intended 
to encourage Poland to take offensive action, and that the extent of any 
assistance which might be given to her should be for the defence of her 
territories, and not for other purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd George agreed that this was so, and the conference approved 
of the addition to the wording of paragraph 2^ of the words ‘to her for the 
defence of her territories’. 

Viscount Chinda referred to the sum of 5,000,000, which he under- 
stood the British Government were giving to the anti-Bolshevik forces. He 
would like to know whether that sum was earmarked to General Denikin, pr 
whether some of it could be given to the anti-Bolsheviks in Siberia. In his 
opinion, the situation in Siberia was very critical, and without further 
financial or military assistance he did not see how it could be retrieved. 

Mr. Lloyd George explained that the money allotted by the British 
Government for assistance to Russia was earmarked for General Denikin, 
and asked Mr. Davis if he knew whether America was prepared to give any 
further assistance to Admiral Kolchak. 

Mr. Davis said that he did not know what the situation was in this con- 
nection. 

Viscount Ghinda said he understood that the United States and Japanese 
Governments were discussing the question at the moment. He would like 

^ Of resolution (A) in No. 62. 
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to read to the conference the views of the Viscount Uchida, the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in connection with the Siberian situation. These, 
as explained by Viscount Ghinda, were, briefly, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment view with very great concern the situation in Siberia. The retirement 
of Admiral Kolchak had encouraged the Bolsheviks, and if Admiral Kol- 
chak’s retreat had to be continued the Allied and Associated troops might 
find themselves face to face with the Red Russian army. In the opinion of 
the Viscount Uchida, there were three alternative courses which might be 
taken : — 

(i) An attempt to crush the Red Russian army by sending sufficient re- 

inforcements to Siberia, and by acting in co-operation with the 
anti-Bolshevik forces. 

(ii) The carrying out of partial withdrawal in order to avoid an encounter 

with the Red Russian army. 

(iii) An attempt to stop the Red Russian army by maintaining the status quo. 
To adopt course (i) would entail sending reinforcements of considerable 
strength, and public opinion in Japan made this impossible, in so far as Japan 
was concerned, as the Opposition in the Japanese Parliament were even 
demanding withdrawal from Russia. As regards the second course, it was 
the opinion of the Japanese Government that any partial withdrawal would 
lead to the augmentation of the Bolshevik strength and would necessitate in 
the end a total withdrawal. Such a situation would create a serious menace 
of Bolshevism to Manchuria, Korea, and even to Japan itself. Consequently, 
the only course of action appeared to be the third alternative, which was to 
maintain the status quo by sending such forces as were imperatively necessary 
in order to strengthen weak points on the front; and, in the opinion of the 
Japanese military authorities, 5,000 to 6,000 men would be required for this. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that if the Japanese Government were contem- 
plating the despatch of these reinforcements to Siberia it would be better, in 
drafting the conclusions in regard to Russia, to introduce in the first paragraph, 
after the word ‘promised’, in the second line, the words ‘or decided upon’. 

Viscount Ghinda said he would like to explain that it was not the present 
intention of the Japanese Government to send all these reinforcements them- 
selves, but that that was the estimate of the size of the force which, in the 
opinion of the Japanese military authorities, would be required. 

After some further discussion, it was agreed: — 

That the first part of paragraph 1 of the conclusions in regard to Russia 

should be amended to read as follows : — 

‘not to enter into any further commitments beyond what have already 
been promised, or, in the case of Siberia, may be decided upon between 
the Governments of the United States of America and Japan as to 
furnishing . . &c. 

It was also agreed : 

That paragraph 3 should be amended to read as follows : — 

‘The conference agreed that no useful purpose would be served by at- 
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tempting to summon any general conference of the representatives of the 
anti-Bolshevik States at the present time.’ 

After some further discussion, the conclusions in regard to Russia, as 
shown in resolution (A) (i.c.p. 8),'* were agreed to. 

Mr. Lloyd George raised the question of the publication of some state- 

, . , ment to show the policy agreed upon. There appeared to him 

Announcement of . . ., 

Russian Policy ^ “e two alternatives, viz., either— 

(a) For each Power to agree to make the same statement, or 
(A) To agree to the conclusions, and that each Power should make its own 
statement, based on these conclusions. 

The Marquis Imperiali said that before any public statement was made 
as to policy h6 would like to consult his Government. 

Mr. Davis similarly said that he would have to consult his Government 
before committing himself to any public statement on policy. He would also 
have to dissociate himself from any statement that might be made in the 
meantime as regards policy. 

Viscount Chinda said that he was in the same position as Mr. Davis. 
After some further discussion it was agreed : 

That each Government should be left to make what statement it thought 
fit, based on the conclusions arrived at. 

2. Mr. Lloyd George said the next question was to decide what was to be 

Ft f he conclusions in connection with the future 

Peace Conference Peace Conference. He would like to ask the conference 

if they would agree to the draft which was before them and 
had been concurred in by himself and M. Clemenceau. 

The United States and Italian Ambassadors both pointed out that it 
would be necessary for them to refer the conclusions in this respect to their 
Governments. They presumed that they might understand that the British 
and French Governments were in agreement on the matter and invited their 
Governments to concur. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that this was so. 

Viscount Chinda said that he agreed to the terms of the conclusions on 
behalf of the Japanese Government. 

The terms of the conclusion, as agreed to by the French, British and 
Japanese Governments, are given in resolution (B) (i.c.p. 8).'’- 

3. Mr. Lloyd George raised the question of the conclusions which had been 

an'ived at in connection with the breaches of the laws of war 

reaoes of t e surrender of the ex-Kaiser. 

Laws of War m ■» j- y . » ^ 

The MARquis Imperiali said that he was afraid he had not 
come to the conference prepared to discuss these questions, which exceeded 
his eompetence, and the matter was dropped. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, December 13, igig. 

+ No. 62. 
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No. 61 


i.c.P. 7.] Secretary's Notes of an Anglo-French Conference^ held at 10, 
Downing Street, London, S.W.i.,on Saturday, December ig, igig, atg.30 p.m. 

Present: British Empire-. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal, The Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Lord President of the Council, The Right Hon. the Earl 
Gurzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

France-. M. Cleraenceau, M. Gambon, M. Loucheur, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Fleuriau. 

Secretary: Sir M. Hankey. 

Assistant Secretary: Brigadier-General S. H. Wilson. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

I . Mr. Chamberlain reported that M. Loucheur and he had reached an 
agreement on all the points referred to them except two. These related to the 
cost of the armies of occupation and to the classification of coal as land-borne 
or sea-borne under the terms of the treaty with Germany, 

Mr. Lloyd George asked if that meant that the question of the army of 
occupation had not been settled. 

Mr. Bonar Law replied in the affirmative and said that that question 
would have to be settled by the Reparation Commission, if not otherwise. 

M. Loucheur explained that he did not dispute the correctness of the 
British contention that the British Government was entitled under the treaty 
to the full cost of the British army, including pay, but he thought that the 
French contention in regard to coal was equally well founded. He was 
confident that he could prove this, and would send experts to London to 
discuss the matter with the Goal Controller. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed that the agreement drawn up between 
M. Loucheur and himself, which made no mention of these points, should 
be approved. 

The conference decided — 

To approve the agreement (Appendix A). 

Mr. Chamberlain then read in English the statement respecting the pro- 
posed agreement, which M. Loucheur proposed to make to the French 
Parliament. He explained that the amount of the French loan to be issued 
in England would depend on what the conditions of the market permitted 
at the time of issue, which would probably be about March next. 

After some further discussion, during which it was pointed out by Mr. 
Bonar Law that it was very essential that the rate of interest should also be 
agreed upon — 

The conference agreed to the terms of the proposed statement with the 
addition of the word ‘conditions’ (modalites) after ‘the date and amount.’ 
(The statement as approved is given in resolution (E) (i.C.P. 8),') 
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2. Mr. Chamberlain again called attention to the necessity of securing 
the assent of the British Dominions before the British Government could give 
their final approval to the proposed distribution of reparation as between 
France and the British Empire. 

M. Glemenceau and M. Loucheur assented. 

3 . It was further agreed that nothing should be said publicly on this sub- 
ject until M. Loucheur and Sir J. Bradbury bad completed tbeir negotiations 
with the other Albes. 

2, Whitehall Gardens^ December 13, jgiQ- 


Appendix A to No. 61 
Document i 

It is agreed — 

1. That neither the French nor the British Government will appoint a Minister 
to represent them on the Reparation Commission. 

2. That the position and duties of the chairman shall be as defined in the 
attached paper marked ‘A’. 

3. That the secretary general shall be British. 

4. That payments by Germany shall be devoted, first to the payment of the 
armies of occupation and for such supplies of food and raw material as may be 
allowed to Germany as provided by the treaty; secondly, to satisfying the Belgian 
priority; after this the proportionate distribution to be applied to all receipts from 
Germany, including restoration in kind, except where the article restored is actually 
identified as having been removed from the country to which it is now given back 
(article 238 of the treaty). Subject to the assent of the British Dominions, it is 
agreed that the share of the reparation accruing to France and the British Empire 
collectively shall be divided between France and the British Empire in the propor- 
tion of 1 1 to 5. 

5. The British Government will support the choice of a French chairman. The 
French Government agree to the proposal already accepted by the American, 
Italian and Belgian representatives that the shipping section shall sit in London 
and will support the choice of a British chairman for this section. 

6. The British Government further agree that it may be announced that they 
have assented to the issue of a French loan in London for as large an amount as the 
state of the British market at the time may permit. It is anticipated that the loan 
may be issued about the month of March next, but the exact date and the amount 
are reserved for further discussion between the two Governments. The proceeds 
of the loans will be spent entirely in the United Kingdom. 

(Initialled) J. A. 
(Initialled) B. P. B. 

7. The French Government will not ask for the repayment of the gold handed 
over under the Calais Agreement^ until the moment arrives when the whole of the 
French debt to the British Government is liquidated. 

^ The reference was to the protocol of agreement drawn up at the conclusion of an Anglo- 
French financial conference at Calais on August 24, 1916, and signed on the one hand by 
Mr. Asquith, British Prime Minister, and Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on 
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Cette clause est soumise au Ministre des Finances, qui seul peut y donner son 
agrdment. 

(Initialled) J. A. (J. Avenal).^ 

Subject to clause 7 being finally agreed. 

(Initialled) B. P. B. (B. P. Blackett) .■* 

December 13, igig. 

Document 2 
‘A.’ 

1 . It shall be the duty of the chairman to preside at the meetings of the com- 
mission and to exercise such authority in regard to the calling, postponement of, 
and the conduct of business at, such meetings as may be given by the standing 
orders, and it shall be the duty of the deputy chairman to discharge any or all of 
the duties of the chairman in his absence. Otherwise the powers of all the delegates 
shall be equal. 

2. All minutes of proceedings at meetings of the commission shall be signed by 
the chairman (or in his absence by the deputy chairman) and countersigned by the 
secretary general. 

3. All documents and correspondence issuing from the commission [? shall] be 
initialled {visi) by the secretary general and signed by two delegates unless the 
commission otherwise determines. 

4. No individual delegate shall have power to act in the name or on behalf of 
the commission unless expressly authorised to do so by resolution of the commission 
in regard to a specific matter. Any delegate so authorised may sign letters and 
documents on behalf of the commission in respect of such matter, provided that 
such letters or documents are expressed to be issued by direction of the commission 
and the resolution of the commission giving the authority is quoted therein. 

(Initialled) J. A. 

(Initialled) B. P. B, 

December 13, igig. 

the other by M. Briand, French Prime Minister, and M. Ribot, French Minister of Finance. 
The first three articles of this agreement read: 

‘(i) In order to meet the financial requirements of the French Government for the six 
months, the 15th September, igi6, to the 15th March, 1917, His Majesty’s Government 
will discount French Government Treasury bills as the money i.s required, but at a rate not 
exceeding ,^25,000,000 a month, up to a total amount of ,^150,000,000. 

‘(2) In return for the above advances, the French Government undertake to request the 
Bank of France to place at the disposal of the British Treasury a sum of £^ 0 , 000,000 in gold, 
this sum constituting a loan to be repaid by the British Government on the same dates as the 
repayment of the bills to be discounted under clause i. The Bank of France will forward 
the gold by instalments, to be delivered to the charge of the British Government at a French 
port. Such deliveries to take place after the shortest possible delay, at the request of the 
British Treasury, subject to a maximum of ,{(5,000,000 weekly. 

‘(3) The French Government Treasury bills to be discounted under clause i will be 
sterling bills of a currency of twelve months, and will be discounted at the advertised rates 
for British Treasury bills of the same currency on the day of discount. They will be finally 
repayable in three years after the conclusion of peace. In the intervening period, the British 
Government will facilitate by all the means in their power the issue of a French funding loan 
on the London market.’ 

^ Apparently in error for Avenol. M. J, Avenol was French financial delegate in London. 

■* An official of the British Treasury. 
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No. 62 


i.c.p. 8 .] Conferences of the Allied and Associated Powers and of the British 
and French Governments, held at lo. Downing Street, London, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, December ii, i2 and 13, igip. 

Text of Resolutions. 

(A.) Policy in Russia. 

(Discussed at conference of American, British, French, Italian, and Japanese 

representatives.) 

1 . The Russian policy agreed to at the conference may be summed up as 
follows : — } 

Not to enter into any further commitments beyond what has already been 
promised or, in the case of Siberia, may be decided upon between the 
Governments of the United States of America and Japan, as to furnishing 
assistance to the anti-Bolshevik elements in Russia, whether in the form of 
troops, war material, or financial aid ; the anti-Bolshevik elements still to be 
free to purchase war material in the Allied countries; each Power to have 
discretion to leave on the spot all political or other missions which may either 
be attached to the anti-Bolshevik elements or the dispatch of which may 
already have been decided upon ; and to leave Bolshevik Russia, as it were, 
within a ring fence. 

2. The conference considered that a strong Poland was in the interests of 
the Entente Powers and left for further consideration the question of the form 
and extent of the assistance to be given to her for the defence of her territories. 

3. The conference agreed that no useful purpose would be served by 
attempting to summon any general conference of the representatives of the 
anti-Bolshevik States at the present time. 

4. As regards the border communities with non-Russian populations 
which have been struggling for freedom and self-government, the Allies will 
give them such assistance in defending their liberties as may be found desir- 
able in the circumstances of each case as it arises. 

(B.) Future of the Peace Conference. 

(Discussed at a conference of the American, British, French, Italian, and 

Japanese representatives.) 


It was agreed that — 

I. The present session of the Peace Conference shall come to an end at 
Christmas or at latest within a fortnight of the proch-verbal of the deposit 
of ratifications of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

' Note in original; ‘An understanding was reached that each Government should 
announce this policy in the words and in the manner it considered most convenient, but in 
any case not before 3 p.m. on Monday, the 15th December.’ 
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2. After the termination of the present session of the Peace Conference 
large questions of policy shall be dealt with by direct communication between 
the Governments themselves, while questions of detail shall be dealt with by 
a Conference of Ambassadors in Paris. 

3. The principles of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey shall be first dis- 
cussed between the heads of Governments before the conference meets to 
consider the necessary treaties. 

4. The Inter-Allied Military Organisation shall be continued under the 
presidency of Marshal Foch at Versailles and shall be instructed — 

(a) To give advice to the Allied and Associated Governments on military 
questions relating to the execution by Germany of the Treaty of 
Peace. 

{b) To execute such orders as the Allied and Associated Powers may give 
them,^ 


(G.) Breaches of the Laws of War. 

(Discussed between the British and French Governments) 

It was agreed that — 

A committee should be immediately set up in London composed of legal 
representatives of the British, French, and Belgian Governments, in order to 
revise and, if possible, to cut down the list of persons accused of having com- 
mitted acts in violation of the laws and customs of war under article 228 of 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany, and in order to ensure that the several 
lists are based on similar principles. 

The Attorney General of England undertook to take the initiative in 
summoning the committee. 


(D.) The Kaiser. 

(Discussed between the British and French Governments.) 

It was agreed — 

To proceed with the demand for the surrender of the Kaiser under article 
227 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany immediately after the first 
verbal of the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

(E.) Economic Questions. 

Reparations, Finance, and Coal. 

The conference agreed to the following communique to be issued by 
M. Loucheur in Paris as the result of his conversations with Mr. Chamber- 
lain; — 

‘An exchange of views has taken place in regard to the working of the 
Reparation Commission and has demonstrated the identity of view of the 
two Governments. The economic and financial situation has been exam- 
* Resolutions A and B above are printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, igig, voi. ix, pp. 857-8. 
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ined in detail. In order to remedy the fall in the exchange, prej udicial to the 
two nations, the British Government has accepted the issue of a French loan 
in England, the date, the amount and the conditions of which will be fixed 
by agreement between the two Governments. Finally, it has been decided 
that the system of licences for the exportation of coal shall be provisionally 
prolonged by some days in order to allow time to study the question 
further.’ 

* * ^ * * * 3 

The Attitude of the United States of America to the Peace Treaty. 

In view of a communication from Viscount Grey to the Prime Minister, 
in which the former had advised that foreign opposition to their reservations 
would only stiffen the Senate, it was agreed that discussion of America’s 
attitude and the possible action of the Allies towards it should be postponed. 

Peace with Turkey. 

(Discussed at a conference between the British and French Governments.) 

There is no formal resolution on the subject, but it was agreed that Lord 
Gurzon and M. Berthelot should examine various questions connected with 
the peace with Turkey and should prepare alternative drafts for considera- 
tion. 

Petrol. 

(Discussed at a conference between British and French Governments.) 

It was agreed that the French petrol experts should come over to London 
on the following Wednesday'*- to meet Sir Hamar Greenwood and Sir John 
Cadman. 

5 Thus in original. 

♦ December 17, 1919. 


No. 63 

i.c.P. g.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five Great 
Powers i held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d^Orsay, Paris, on Friday, January 

9, 1920, at 12.15 p.m.^ 

Present; U.S.A.: The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. L. Harrison. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal, The Right Hon. the 
Earl Gurzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Leeper. 

France: M. Glemenceau, M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. 
Berthelot, M. Massigli. 

Italy : Signor Nitti, Signor Scialoja, secretary. Signor Trombetti. 
Japan: Mr. Matsui. 

Interpreter; Professor Mantoux. 

‘ This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States; The 
Paris Peace Conference, sgiQ, vol. ix, pp. 859-60. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that he had had the pleasure of several conversa- 
The Adriatic The Signor Nitti in London. The latter had made 

Questiono/Fiiml" certain suggestions^^ which he himself had taken into con- 
sideration with his colleagues. As the result of their delibera- 
tions, he had prepared a memorandum of proposals which he would now 
invite his colleagues on the Supreme Council to examine. 

(At this point Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals were handed round 
(Appendix). 2 ) 

His latest proposals, though based on Signor Nitti’s suggestions, had not 
yet been seen by Signor Nitti. His suggestion was that the proposals in his 
memorandum should be considered as presented to the conference and to 
Signor Nitti by M. Clemenceau and himself. In this connection, Mr. Lloyd 
George recalled that on the i gth April, at the Council of Four, in the presence 
of President Wilson, he had informed Signor Orlando that Great Britain 
stood by the Treaty of London, and had made it clear that, if Italy insisted 
on it. Great Britain would abide by it. M. Clemenceau had taken the same 
attitude. At the same time, he had also made it clear that, in the, opinion of 
the British Government, the Treaty of London was not quite suitable to 
existing conditions. He was quite well acquainted with Signor Nitti’s diffi- 
culties, which were largely internal. The fact was that Fiume had become, 
as it were, a ‘flag’ to Italian public opinion. Apart from that, it was not really 
a question of any great intrinsic importance. Nevertheless, it was very urgent 
to settle the matter. Otherwise the situation was full of peril to Italy, to the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and to Europe, He did not think the council 
could take the responsibility of allowing the present state of affairs to con- 
tinue. In this complicated question no perfect solution was possible. The 
populations of this area were so mixed as to prevent this, and the only thing 
to do was to reach some rough-and-ready solution which all parties could 
accept. Consequently, if his new proposals should prove acceptable to Italy, 
he proposed that the Council should then see the representatives of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State and put the proposal before them. 

M. Clemenceau asked if Signor Nitti had had an opportunity of studying 
the document. 

Signor Nitti replied that he had not. 

M. Clemenceau then proposed that, in order to give Signor Nitti time to 
study the question, it should be adjourned until 11.30 on Saturday, the loth 
January. 

Paris, January g, igso. 

“ Signor Nitti had communicated these suggestions to Mr. Lloyd George in a memoran- 
dum on January 6, igao. This memorandum is printed as document 4 in Cmd. 586. 

3 Not printed. This appendix, headed ‘Draft of suggested Joint Memorandum by 
M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George’ and dated January 9, 1920, was identical witli the 
memorandum published as document 5 in Cmd. 586 except that the draft contained a 
paragraph 8, subsequently omitted, which read: ‘There must also be a discussion of the 
boundaries of Albania.’ 
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No. 64 


i.G.P. 10.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the British, 
French and Italian Governments, held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d'Orsay, 
Paris, on Saturday, January lo, igso, at 11.50 a.m. 

Present : Empire'. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 

secretaries. Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Leeper. 

France-. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. de Percin. 

Ilaly. Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

I . Signor Nitti handed in a note on the Adriatic question prepared in reply 

, , . . „ to the note handed in by Mr. Lloyd George on the previous 
The Adnahc Question , , , , . . 

day (Appendix). 

(M. Mantoux read Signor Nitti’s note in French.) 

Mr. Lloyd George apologised for discussing first the last point in Signor 
Nitti’s memorandum. He wished to obtain from Signor Nitti certain infor- 
mation in regard to Albania, with special reference to the following sentence 
at the end of his memorandum; — 

‘The Italian delegation does not doubt that this discussion will restrain 
itself to the boundaries of Southern Albania, it having already been settled 
that to the north and the east the boundaries laid down in 1913 could bear 
no restrictions without rendering it impossible for the Albanian State to 
exist.’ 

He wished to know what were the boundaries of Albania as laid down in 
1913, and more particularly as to whether they included Scutari. It was 
necessary to avoid cutting the Serbs from the sea in the south, as had already 
been done in the north, in regard to the Jugoslavs. This would be to create 
an impossible situation. 

Signor Nitti observed that he could not see how it could be said that the 
maritime ports were taken from the Jugoslavs, since they would have nearly 
all the ports on the east coast of the Adriatic. In fact, it was necessary to 
observe that the frontier already possessed by these peoples would not be 
altered. 

(After some discussion a map was produced, from which it was apparent 

that Scutari was included in Albania.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he could not accept that Albania should have 
Scutari. (M. Glemenceau said this was impossible.) This was not a question 
solely for the decision of the council. It was also a quesdon of inducing the 
Jugoslavs to accept. It was true that it might be possible to force a decision 
upon the Jugoslavs, but it would only result in their becoming sulky and 
troublesome. The council ought to find a solution which the Jugoslavs also 
could accept. If Italy got the Croats opposed to her as regards Fiume in the 
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north, and the Serbians opposed to her in the south on the question of 
Albania, there would be bound to be trouble. The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
would appeal to the United States of America, and afterwards to Russia, and 
there would be an infernal situation. 

Signor Nitti said it was necessary to remember that his own situation was 
difficult, and that of Italy very difficult. Under the proposals in the memo- 
randum of the previous day Italy was practically abandoning everything that 
had been granted to her by the Treaty of London, and getting nothing in 
exchange. The questions in regard to the corridor to ensure contiguity 
between Fiume and Italy were not so much territorial as moral, for Italy, 
since Fiume did not form a part of Italy. 

(Mr. Lloyd George observed that the question might perhaps be better 

described as political than moral.) 

Fiume being a moral question, Italy must retain something for herself. 
Under the treaty as now proposed, nearly the whole of the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic would be attributed to the Jugoslavs, who would not lose a single 
port on that coast. The question of Albania was a very complicated one. 
Besides the Albanians there were Greeks and Serbians in constant conflict. 
The mandate exercised by Italy in Albania involved the maintenance of the 
Italian troops in Albania, and cost an enormous amount of money; more, 
indeed, than two billion lire. Once the question was settled, this garrison 
would be materially reduced. Scutari was the only town of importance in 
Albania. If it was attributed to the Jugoslavs there would certainly be a 
rising in Albania. If he desired to make trouble for the Jugoslavs he would 
give them Scutari, but that was not his thought. Before giving his reply he 
would like to study the question with his experts and to give an answer on the 
following day. In the meantime he would like to continue the discussion of 
other points in the memorandum. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he would not discuss whether the question of 
Fiume was a moral or a political one. He would remind Signor Nitti, how- 
ever, that the council were not giving anything to the Jugoslavs, since the 
whole of that coast was overwhelmingly Jugoslav in character. The Jugoslav 
preponderance in the population was something like 15 or 20 to i. It was 
true that there were certain Italian settlements, but the bulk of the popula- 
tion was overwhelmingly Jugoslav. As regards Scutari, article 7 of the 
Treaty of London provided that Scutari would be Albanian, and that there 
would be set up an Albanian State. But if France, Great Britain, and Russia 
desired it, the northern part of Albania, which would include Scutari, could 
be attributed to Serbia. Now we were tearing to pieces the Treaty of London. 
It was proposed to deprive Serbia of Scutari, and to deprive the Jugoslavs of 
Fiume. It was impossible to do this. It would create very great difficulties, 
and such a solution could not succeed. M. Clemenceau as well as he himself 
ardently desired to overcome the difficulties of Signor Nitti. They realized 
that they were not difficulties of Signor Nitti’s own creation, and that they 
had developed before he came into office, and they were doing their best to 
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meet them. Signor Nitti, however, must not create difficulties by getting the 
opposition of the whole of the Slav races with the United States of America 
behind them. 

Signor Nitti took note of what Mr. Lloyd George had said, and assured 
him of his goodwill. In Italy he himself was accused of abandoning every- 
thing, and, though this was a great exaggeration, he was nevertheless taking 
a very moderate view. If he renounced so much, some compensation was 
necessary, particularly in regard to the safety of Italy in the Adriatic. The 
question of Albania was a very difficult one, as it was a wretched country, 
full of misery, without any future. To have to look after it was a bad business 
for Italy, whose sole interest was that, if some other State held it, it constituted 
a menace. The maintenance of order in Albania was no easy task for Italy 
to undertake. Public opinion in Albania at the present time was very excited, 
and there was much trouble between the Albanians, the Greeks and the 
Serbs. The Serbs knew quite well that Italy, in Southern Albania, had made 
concessions to the Greeks, and it might be possible to make concessions to the 
Serbs also. He had not known that the question would be raised to-day in 
these express terms, and without further study he was not clear as to what 
would be the consequences of what Mr. Lloyd George had suggested. The 
question was mainly an internal one for Italy, and was very troublesome. 
Italy had her Bolshevik danger both from the Right side and from the White 
[ric] side, to say nothing of the Socialists. Hence it was very necessary for him 
to have a solution before he met the Chamber, and that that solution should 
be one which he could conscientiously defend. Under the present proposals 
Fiume would remain what it had been, namely, a sort of separate body. Its 
future would be that of a great port for the Jugoslav territory, but the Jugo- 
slavs would also keep all the ports along the coast. He would like to discuss 
the question to-morrow, and he wished his colleagues to be assured that 
towards the Jugoslavs his intentions were both moderate and friendly. 

M. Clemenceau said that according as Signor Nitti accepted or not what 
had been proposed as regards Scutari, he himself would be inclined to make 
concessions as regards Fiume. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he shared this view. 

Signor Nittt asked whether the proposal was to give the Serbs Scutari 
only, or some territory round Scutari. What was the expectation of the 
Jugoslavs? He asked whether the council was in agreement as regards other 
points in the Italian memorandum? 

(At this point there was some consultation on a map.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the object of the Jugoslavs, he thought, was 
to have an outlet to the sea in the neighbourhood of Scutari for their com- 
merce, which consisted largely of pigs. 

Mr. Leeper said he understood that the idea of the Jugoslavs was to 
canalise the River Bojana and to make a railway. 

M. Clemenceau said that he was not in a position to reply to Signor Nitti’s 
question, but he would give him a reply at the next meeting. 

(The meeting was then adjourned until immediately after the signature 
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of the protocol/ which had been arranged to take place at 4 p.m. that 
afternoon.) 

Paris, January 10, igso. 


Appendix to No. 64 

Memorandum handed in to the Supreme Council by Signor Mtti 
on January 10, igso^ 

The Italian Government have seen with the greatest satisfaction that the British 
and French Governments, in recognizing the efforts and sacrifices borne by Italy, 
which have rendered possible the constitution of the new States which have arisen 
after the crush [? crash] of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, have also confirmed the 
rights which Italy is entitled to iti virtue of the Treaty of London of the 26th April, 
1915. On its part the Italian Government wishes to pursue the exchange of views 
happily undertaken, in order to promptly reach an amicable transaction on the 
Adriatic question, and it begs to submit the following considerations to the Allied 
Governments ; — 


I 

The proposal of a settlement of the Adriatic question which the British and 
French Governments have submitted to the Italian Government on the 9th instant 
takes no account of the Italian delegation’s demand to obtain the territorial 
continuity between the corpus separatum ofFiume and the territory of the Kingdom. 
This demand was based, however, on real necessities, upon which the Italian dele- 
gation wishes again to draw the most serious attention of the Allied Governments. 

These necessities are principally in relation with the state of the feeling in 
Fiume, as well as with the state of the Italian public opinion. It is to be feared that 
the Italian Government might be unable to ensure the acceptance of a transactional 
solution which involves such heavy sacrifices in regard to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of London, if the Italian public opinion and the inhabitants of Fiume did 
not receive the satisfaction which they expect, with the territorial continuity. It 
is purely moral satisfaction, and it is out of the question that the narrow corridor in 
question could represent a menace of any sort to the free town of Fiume. 

The corpus separatum, with the town of Fiume, being surrounded on all sides 
by Slav populations, find themselves in the necessity of demanding a point of con- 
tact with Italy, all the more so as the eastern boundary of the town of Fiume is in 
direct contact with Sussak, which is almost completely Slav. 

In order to avoid practical inconveniences such as customs, &c., which have 
been opposed to the Italian proposal, the Italian delegation suggests that the strip 

’ The protocol recording Germany’s unfulfilled oligations under the armistice conven- 
tions and supplementary agreements; this protocol was signed immediately before the 
proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles (cf. No. 53, minute 2). 

^ Document 6 in Gmd. 586 is headed ‘Italian Memorandum of January 10, 1920’. This 
document is, however, dated at foot ‘Paris, le 3 Janvier tgao’, and is in fact an Italian 
memorandum of that date replying to the joint American, British and French memorandum 
of December 9, 1919 (see No. 56, minute i and note 4). Hence it appears that in Gmd. 586 
the Italian memoranda of January 3 and January 10 were confused. The veritable Italian 
memorandum of January 10, 1920, is now here printed. 
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of territory between the sea and the railway should be allotted to the corpus separa- 
tum of Fiume until a point within half a kilometre of the village of Volosca. It is 
well understood that the railway shall remain outside of this strip of territory. The 
length of this strip is 5^ kilom. Its widest part is 700 metres; its narrowest, 300 
metres. Its medium breadth is 360 metres. Its surface is of about 200 hectares. 

It would be superfluous to prove how such a small fragment of shore could never 
constitute a menace for the Free State of Fiume. 

Naturally this solution involves the allotment to Italy of the villages of Volosca 
and Abbazia, with barely 6,000 inhabitants. 

The Italian Government insists very seriously on the Allies taking in favourable 
consideration this modification of their proposal, and a close examination of this 
modification will show that it is of secondary importance. 

But in case the Allies could absolutely not agree to the above said point of view, 
the Italian delegation submits another proposal to their approbation. 

Paragraph 2 of the memorandum of the loth September, igig,^ containing 
‘proposals submitted by Messrs. Giemenceau and Lloyd George to President 
Wilson’ runs as follows; — 

‘2. For Fiume two solutions are suggested. First solution: The city and 
district of Fiume {corpus separatum) shall be placed under the sovereignty of 
Italy. In this hypothesis, there will be no independent State of Fiume. Jugo- 
slavia will receive all the territories comprised in this State according to the line 
of President Wilson (including the island of Gherso and excepting only Albona). 

‘On the other hand, all the territories in question that would have formed 
part of the independent State will be demilitarized permanently. 

‘Still in the same hypothesis, the port of Fiume will be handed over with all 
facilities for its development, as well as for that of the railways terminating 
there, to the League of Nations, which will make such arrangements as it may 
see fit, for the country for which this port is the outlet, as well as for the city of 
Fiume itself.’ 

This solution proposed by Messrs. Giemenceau and Lloyd George, which, on 
the other hand, had been prepared in accordance with Signor Tittoni, the Italian 
Government takes up again for its own account. 

The Italian Government asks, furthermore, for a rectification of the frontier 
in view of suppressing the salient of Senosecchia, as it cannot be admitted from the 
military point of view, seeing that it approaches the frontier to less than 20 kilom. 
from Trieste. 


2 

The statute of the town and district of Fiume which was in force under the 
Hungarian regime had been approved by the Hungarian Government in 1874 in a 
temporary way, and more exactly, until the nioment in which the relations between 
the corpus separatum and the State would not [ric] be definitely settled by a special law. 
There was no question, therefore, of a traditional and perpetual constitution of the 
corpus separatum, but rather of an application (which was not completely sufficient) 
of the general guarantee recognised by Maria Theresa in 1879“* and confirmed by 
later Hungarian laws. 

Not being Fiume now* a part of the Kingdom of Hungary, but of the free State 

^ See Vol. IV of this series. 

In error for 1779. 

5 This should apparently read: ‘Fiume not now being’ etc. 
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(in which the Slavs form the majority of the population), it must needs obtain now 
some new guarantees in accordance with its new situation, in order to safeguaid 
its nationality, which once already had been safeguarded from the Croats. 

It is evident that all that part of the statute coneerning the relations of the town 
with the Hungarian Government must be radically changed. However, it must 
be avoided that foreign elements introduce themselves amongst the population of 
Fiume, by means of the publie functions which they might be called to exercise 
there. This, of course, did not happen under the old regime, because it was not in 
the Hungarians’ interest to change the ethnical character of the population, whilst 
the Slavs, on the other hand, have every interest to obtain it. 

The statute must recognise the right to use Italian as the official language in 
administrative and juridical acts as well as in the schools. 

Italian University and High Schools’ diplomas must be admitted for the teaching 
in the schools of Fiume. 

Fiume will have a special police corps. We do not think that one can seriously 
object to these modifications or such others as might be reached by common agree- 
ment. These could of course be completed by the guarantee of the Government of 
the League of Nations, but the latter cannot substitute them. Such a Government 
would have to be composed, as had been already admitted by the President of the 
United States at the time of the discussion on the constitution of the free State, by 
two Italian members, one Jugoslav representative, one inhabitant of Fiume and 
one member belonging to a free State comprised in the League of Nations. 

3 

As regards the Island of Cherso, the Italian Government wishes to point out 
that together with Lussin it forms an indispensable element of the defence of Pola. 
Furthermore, article 4 of the Treaty of London allots the Island of Cherso expressly 
to Italy. 

This allotment is not only confirmed in the annexed note but in the text of the 
article itself, which shows how much importance the signatories of that treaty laid 
on the Island of Cherso. 


5 ® 

In the first place, the Italian Government wishes to declare that no plan of 
absolute domination in the Adriatic has ever entered its thoughts. Italy’s demands 
are only based on the consideration of its legitimate defence. 

Therefore, the starting point of all settlement of the Adriatic question must 
consist in the fact of the great diversity which exists, from the military aspect, 
between the eastern and the western coast of this sea. The former is abundantly 
provided with all kinds of naval bases. The latter completely lacks them. 

Now, the settlement that the Allies have submitted to the Italian delegation 
would improve the strategical situation only in the high Adriatic, with the sub- 
stitution of Pola to Venice, but in the central and southern Adriatic the situation 
would remain as dangerous as before the war, for the possession of Valona, which 
forms a good point for guarding the entrance of the Adriatic, will never be of any 
aid for the defence of the Italian coast. 

The control of the Adriatic will virtually belong to the State which holds Cattaro 
and Sebenico. It is proved by the study of technicians that an enemy fleet, issuing 

s The numbering corresponds to that of the joint memorandum of January 9, 1919 (cf. 
No. 63, note 3) . 



from Sebenico, can easily come and bombard a town on the Italian coast opposite, 
and return to its base, before the Italian fleet at Venice or Pola could arrive in time 
to intervene, even in the case that it had received the warning at the same time of 
departure of the enemy fleet. 

In regard to the islands of the Adriatic, it is to be noted in a general way that, 
from the military point of view, they must be only considered in strict connection 
with the coast to which they belong. 

Now, the neutralisation of the islands and not of the coast would be of no 
practical advantage. These islands, in fact, situated as they are in front of a very 
cut-out coast, richly provided with excellent anchorages, would never serve as a 
base for any offensive organisation, but serve very well instead to cover and mask 
the organisation of the coast. In consideration of this, it is evident that, far from 
preventing this function of the islands, the proposed neutralisation might result of 
a nature to favour it. 

It is therefore very evident that the Italian Government is induced to insist that 
the principle of neutralisation, confirmed by the Treaty of London, which has 
purely defensive aims, should be extended to the whole of the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, from the Free State of Fiume to the mouth of the Voyussa (with the 
exception of Ragusa and Gravosa). 

The strategical reasons which, besides the ethnological and economical ones, 
had induced Italy to demand and to obtain by the Treaty of London the allotment 
of a part of Dalmatia would thus have partial satisfaction in the neutralisation of 
this coast. 

8 ‘ 

The Allies’ memorandum proposes in No. 8 that there should be a discussion 
about the boundaries of Albania. The Italian delegation does not doubt that this 
discussion will restrain itself to the boundaries of Southern Albania, it having 
already been settled that to the north and to the east the boundaries laid down in 
1913 could bear no restrictions without rendering it impossible for the Albanian 
State to exist. 

It seems here useful to remember that in 1913 the Albanian territories of Ipek, 
Djakova and Dibra were annexed to Serbia and Montenegro. 

Paris, January 10, igso. 


No. 65 

c.M. I .] jVofej of a Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held at the Quai 
D’Orsay, Paris, on Saturday, January 10, igso, at noond 

Present; U.S.A.\ Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

British Empire: Lord Curzon. 

France: M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint-Quentin. 
Italy: M. Scialoja. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: Z 7 . 6 '..d.; Captain Winthrop. Great Britain: Captain 
Lothian Small. France: M. Massigli. Italy: M. Zanchi. 

I This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States : The 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 955 f. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned. 

Great Britain : Mr. Norman. 

Fiance: M. Sergent, Gen. Desticker, M. de Fleuriau, M. Hetmitte, 
M. Serruys. 

Italy: Gen. Cavallero, M. Manciolli. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 

1. The Council had before it a report of January 7, 1920 by the Military 

representatives at Versailles upon modifications to the 
Conditwns of Peace jjjjp^ary clauses of the Hungarian Peace Treaty requested 

Military Clauses Czecno-Slovak and trie Jugo-olav Delegations. 

(Appendix A). 

General Cavallero read and commented upon the military repre- 
sentatives’ reports as well as a draft reply to those delegations prepared by 
the military representatives. 

After a short discussion, 

It was decided: 

to communicate to the Czecho-Slovak and to the Yugo-Slav Delegations 
in accordance with the recommendation of the military representatives at 
Versailles the letter, the draft of which appears in Appendix A.^ 

2. The Council had before it a report of the Commission on Roumanian and 

Jugo-Slav Affairs, dated January 9, 1920. (See Appendix 

Conditions of Peace 

mth Hungaiy. (b) Laroche said that the report which the Council had 

of Pecs before it was drafted in agreement with the conclusions 

arrived at by those members of the Commission who were 
present at its last sitting, but it had not been approved in a special meeting 
of the Commission. 

The British Delegation, however, had promised its approval, and he 
thought that the report was also in agreement with the views of the Italian 
and American Delegations. 

M. Laroche then read and commented upon the report in question. 

M. Cambon asked what they would do if the Hungarians refused to con- 
clude with the Reparations Commission the arrangement proposed by the 
Commission. 

M. Laroche replied that they would be justified in letting the Hungarian 
Delegation know that, should the Hungarians, pending the coming into 
force of the Treaty, refuse to supply coal to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
they would feel obliged to authorise the Serbs to prolong their occupation 
until the Treaty came into force. 

It was decided: 

to adopt the proposals of the Commission on Roumanian and Jugo-Slav 
Affairs, made in its report of January 9, 1920, concerning the exploitation 
of the mines of Pecs and the distribution of the coal drawn from those 
mines until the coming into force of the Peace Treaty. 

* The draft was not included in the original of this appendix. 
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3- The Council had before it a note from the Secretariat General of the 

Economic Commission, dated January 7, 1920. (Ap- 

Conditkm of Peace pgndix C).^ 

Sergent Said that the Council would recall that the 

British Delegation put before it the case of Allied and 
Associated nationals who were adversely affected by measures which the 
government of Bela Kun adopted for the substitution of Hungarian ‘blue’ bank 
notes by Bolshevist ‘white’ notes,"* notes which, by an order of the new Hun- 
garian Government, would be accepted at only one-fifth of their value. The 
Economic Commission, to which the matter had been referred, considered 
that the losses thus borne, entered within the category of ‘exceptional war 
measures’, as defined in Article 232 of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary; 
but it thought it well to take the opinion of the Financial Commission upon 
the question. That Commission, which met that same morning, considered 
that the case was in fact covered by Section E of Paragraph i of the Appendix 
to Article 232 and that, should those nationals have difficulties on the point, 
they could submit their case to the mixed Arbitration Tribunal provided for 
in that Appendix. Under those circumstances, it seemed [unjnecessary to 
insert in the Hungarian Treaty special ad hoc provisions. 

The Financial Commission had also been informed of the modifications 
which the Serbian Delegation wished to have introduced to the regulations 
concerning the liquidation of enemy property. The Serbian request had 
been already the subject of a report by the Economic Commission.® The 
Financial Commission would be unable to consider that subject until its 
meeting on the following Monday.® 


3 Not printed. This note (i) considered the question of Hungarian banknotes, as indi- 
cated below by M. Sergent; (ii) reported that ‘the Economic Commission has examined, 
in detail, the different British notes [not printed], relative to the liquidation carried out, 
up to the present, by the Roumanians, in the territories which are to be transferred to them, 
in execution of the Peace Treaty, as well as the report presented on this question by the 
Drafting Committee. 

‘The Economic Commission is in full accord with the Drafting Committee in esteeming 
that the Roumanian Government has no right to take such measures on her territories, as 
long as the Treaties which confer them on Roumania have not come into force. 

‘On the other hand, the Economic Commission esteems that, after the coming into force 
of the said Treaties, Roumania may, under reserve of the clauses relating to nationalities, 
and of the Convention relating to the protection of minorities, apply, on the territories 
which she will have acquired, such legislation as she may institute concerning the situation 
of foreigners. 

‘In the course of its debates, and even before taking up the elaboration of the clauses 
concerning the situation of Allied and Associated nationals in enemy territory, the Economic 
Commission had admitted the principle of the complete liberty of each Allied and Associated 
Power, in the matter of the establishment of foreigners, under the following form: “Each of 
the Allied and Associated Powers shall keep its full freedom of action in the regulation of the 
conditions under which former enemy foreigners may establish themselves on its territories, 
colonics, or Dominions.” 

‘It is to be remarked, however, that the above advices, formulated by the Economic 
Commission, were expressed in the absence of the British and American Delegates, to whom 
a copy of this text has been sent.’ ■* Cf. No. 41, note 7. 

5 See No. 48, appendix H. ® January 12, 1920. 
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The Commission was confronted further by a much more delicate problem. 
The Serbian Delegation asked that in the preparation of the Hungarian 
Treaty, account be taken of the fact that Croatia was not an integral part of 
Hungary but a distinct State, united to Hungary under the Crown of 
St. Stephen. From that circumstance the Serbian Delegation made a series 
of deductions which had important consequences from the financial point of 
view. Between Hungary and Croatia there existed, the Serbians maintained, 
a financial understanding, just as one existed between the Austrian Empire 
and the Hungarian Kingdom; this last understanding had been taken into 
account in determining, for example, what part of the Austro-Hungarian 
debt would have to be met by Austria and what part by Hungary. Account 
ought therefore to be taken of the Hungarian understanding in settling the 
allocation of enemy liabilities and assets. They had carefully examined the 
documents supplied them, as indeed it deserved careful examination. They 
were of opinion, nevertheless, that they were not competent to decide 
whether, from the legal point of view, the Serbian proposition was just. On 
that point they would like to consult the legal advisers, all the more so, since 
the decision which would be taken might affect other parts of the Treaty. 
The question was certainly pregnant with consequences, not on account of 
the significance of the amount involved, for that indeed was very slight, but 
from the point of view of Croatian pride. The Serbian Delegation maintained 
that the Croats had always claimed that there was an independent Kingdom 
of Croatia; they could hardly then admit that the Treaty of Peace pro- 
claimed that there was not. 

M. Cambon said that the question would be adjourned until Tuesday."^ 

It was decided: 

that there was no reason for inserting in the treaty of peace with 
Hungary a special clause concerning the losses sustained by AUied and 
Associated nationals through the substitution by the Government of Bela 
Kun of Bolshevist ‘white’ notes for the Hungarian ‘blue’ notes in circula- 
tion, and by the decision of the new Hungarian Government to accept 
those ‘white’ notes in payment at only one-fifth of their value. Compen- 
sation for the losses that Allied and Associated nationals might have 
sustained thereby was ensured by Article 232 of the Hungarian Treaty. 

4 . Lord Curzon stated that, in company with M. de Fleuriau, he had seen 
M. Bourgeois on the preceding day, with the object of 
Fxwi meeiing of the deciding with him the date of the first meeting of the 
NaZns'^'^‘ ‘ Council of the League of Nations. They had agreed 

upon the i 6 th of January at half past ten. The agenda 
would be limited to the nomination of the Commission of the delimitation 
of the Saar. M. Bourgeois would give a short address and he would himself 
make some remarks. It was further M. Bourgeois’ intention that on the eve 
of the first meeting the representatives of the various Powers who were to sit 
on the Council, should meet at his house to decide upon the procedure to be 
followed. 
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Mr. Wallace said that if the Council ratified that decision, he would 
cable it to his Government. 

It was decided : 

(1) that the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations would be 

held at 10.30 a.m. on the 16th of January, 1920 at the Quai d’Orsay ; 

(2) that Mr. Wallace would inform his Government of the date fixed upon 

in order that the President of the United States might issue the 
official convocation. 

5. Lord Gurzon said that Mr. Lloyd George had just raised the serious 
question of South Russia and the Caucasus, (h.d. 125).® The 
CaTcams Bolshevist victories had given rise to a grave military danger. 

The Versailles Council would take up that matter, but the 
problem had also a political aspect which he would like to put before the 
Council. The following were the considerations he had proposed to submit 
to the Heads of Governments : 

There were three States in the Caucasus: Georgia, Azerbaijan and Ar- 
menia. The fate of Armenia would be decided by the Peace Conference 
when it made its decision upon the Turkish problem. There remained, then, 
Georgia and Azerbaijan whose independence for the last year and a half had 
been most precarious. These countries were exposed to a threefold danger : 
in the first place they lived in dread of the conquered army of Denikin which 
might perhaps come down upon them from the North ; on the other hand, 
they were exposed to the Bolshevist peril, Bolshevist troops advancing upon 
them from two sides — along the Caspian and injpursuiLofL&enikin’' armies; 
finally, on the west and on the south there was the Turkish danger- -“-already 
in Azerbaijan Enver Pasha® and his brother Joury were at work. The military 
authorities would take the steps required by the situation; but, on the other 
hand, there was a political step which the British Government was' yery 
anxious to see taken, and from which it anticipated happy results ; he i^t it 
the recognition of the ‘de facto’ Governments of Georgia and Azerblaijai,. 
British troops had occupied those regions since the armistice anM His 
Majesty’s Government had thus had, more than any other, the opportunity 
of manifesting its sympathy with those States. Later, they, had e v^cuatm 
those regions except Batoum; but they had consuls at Baku, Tmis^hd' else- 
where. The countries he mentioned had shown a firm desire to become real 
states. Their Governments were socialist but decidedly anti-Bolshevist. 
They were living in dread of a Bolshevist invasion, at once political and 
military. They turned, therefore, towards Europe as suppliants. They asked 
the Allies to accord their support; to recognise their ‘de facto’ Governments 
would be equivalent to according them support. That was how they had 
acted towards the Baltic States. 

® No. 54 (minute 3). 

* Enver Pasha, the former leader of the Young Turks and Turkish Minister of War, had 
at the end of the First World War fled to Germany whence he proceeded to Azerbaijan 
by way of Russia. His activities in the Caucasus were somewhat involved but he retained his 
earlier Pan-Turanian orientation. 
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M. Berthelot said that he had already discussed this subject with Lord 
Gurzon in London. He had given M. Clemenceau an account of that con- 
versation and he knew that he was willing to accord that ‘de facto’ recogni- 
tion subject to the reserve that the recognition of Georgia and Azerbaijan in 
no wise prejudiced the future frontiers of Armenia. 

Lord Gurzon said that he agreed with him on that point. 

M. SciALOjA said that he was equally inclined to grant that ‘de facto’ 
recognition on the same conditions as for the Baltic States. 

M. Matsui remarked that, on a question of that nature, he would have to 
ask for instructions from his Government. 

Mr. Wallace said that he was in the same situation. 

M. Berthelot added that the Powers who were already disposed to 
recognise those ‘de facto’ Governments would take such a step together. 

It was decided : 

that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should together recog- 
nise the Governments of Georgia and Azerbaijan as ‘de facto’ Govern- 
ments, subject to the reserve that the representatives of the United States 
and Japan would request instructions from their Governments on the 
question. 

6 , M. Berthelot said that he had received from M. Adatci a letter in which 
he asked to be informed of the day on which the Commission 
]VUhelm // ^ appointed to examine the question of handing over Wilhelm II 
would meet. That problem would arise immediately: they 
were awaiting British proposals. 

Lord Gurzon asked whether he meant that the British Government should 
lay a special proposition before the Council. 

M. Berthelot said that he merely wished to know whether the Com- 
mission that had met the preceding day under the Presidency of the Lord 
Chancellor was to examine the question. 

Lord Gurzon said he did not think so. That Commission was concerned 
only with reducing the list of criminals whose surrender was to be demanded 
from the Germans, for the reason that it would be easier to obtain the sur- 
render of 50d of these, than i,ooo. 

M. Scialoja stated that a special commission was indeed useless: the 
Treaty itself stipulated that the surrender of William II be demanded. It 
was merely a matter of finding the formula in which the demand should be 
made. The formula should be as legal as possible. The task of drafting it 
should be left to the Drafting Committee. 

M. Berthelot said that he would like simply to put the following 
question: the Peace Treaty provided for the handing over of William II to 
the Allies. Were they going to ask for it? In what form and at what moment? 

M. Gambon remarked that it would appear that it was for the President 
of the Conference to formulate that demand, it was for him therefore to 
instruct the legal experts with drafting it and consequently it would be 
sufficient for them to refer it to the Drafting Committee. 
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M. Matsui said that M. Adatci’s question had been called by a sentence 
of Mr. Lloyd George uttered on the previous day. He had understood that 
the Commission over which the Lord Chancellor presided would also deal 
with the question of the surrender of William 11 . They were not interested 
in the handing over of criminals but only in the surrender of William II. 

It was decided: 

to ask the Drafting Committee to submit to the Council at its next 
meeting a draft note asking the Dutch Government to hand over the ex- 
German Emperor. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Appendix A to No. 65 

Report concerning the Modifications to the Military Clauses of the Peace Treaty with 
Hungary requested by the Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav Delegations. 

Superior War Council 
Military Representatives. 

PARIS; January 7, ig2o. 

The Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav Delegations, by respective letters dated 
December ao, 1919, and December 27, 1919, requested the Supreme Council to 
authorise a certain number of additions to the Military Clauses of the Peace 
Treaty with Hungary (Clauses adopted by the Supreme Council during the 
Session of August 20, 1919),"’ 

After having confirmed that the two requests were identical in their draft; and 
after examination of the said requests; 

The Military Representatives decided: 

(i) Concerning the first addition demanded: namely insertion in Article 120 
of the Peace Treaty with Austria (as alinea 2): ‘The military forces of Hungary 
shall be limited to two divisions of infantry and one division of cavalry.’ 

— that the total strength of the Hungarian forces authorized (35,000 men) and 
the limit of the maximum and minimum strength of each full unit; as im- 
posed by the Military Clauses of the Treaty (Table 4), prohibit Plungary 
from mobilising more than three divisions of infantry and one division of 
cavalry; of minimum strength; 

— that Hungary’s obligation to group her forces in two divisions of infantry and 
one division of cavalry, whose strength might be more important, would not 
constitute a decrease in her military power; 

— and that, consequently, it will be unnecessary to change the method of limi- 
tation as applied to Austria and Bulgaria.” 

See Vol, I, No. 38, minute 5. 

Note in original : 'The French Military Representative esteems that it would be 
advisable to clearly specify that Hungary is forbidden to organize the military forces 
accorded her by the Peace Treaty, into Mixed Brigades, as such organizations are 
particularly adaptable to rapid mobilization by transferring the Mixed Brigades into as 
many Infantry Divisions.’ 
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(a) Concerning the second addition demanded, namely: 

Insertion in Article 122 (as alinea q) of the following paragraph: 

‘The Hungarian General Staff and all other military formations will be dis- 
solved and may not be reconstituted in any form.’ (Similar to Article r6o of the 
Treaty with Germany) ; 

— that Article 105 of the Military Glauses (corresponding with Article 121 of the 
Peace Treaty with Austria) prohibits any organization involving ‘the com- 
manding of troops or preparation for war’, other than those prescribed in the 
annexed Tables; 

— that these Tables indicate no Staff or organ superior to the Infantry Division 
or Cavalry Division Staffs; 

— that the maintenance of the Hungarian General Staff or even of any Staff of 
a Corps d’Arm^e or the grouping of the Divisions is clearly prohibited. 

(3) Concerning the third addition demanded, namely: 

Insertion in Article iqo (as the last two alineas) of the following paragraphs: 
‘The Hungaiian troops are to be quartered on the territory in their Peace garri- 
sons and are not to be assembled in proximity to the frontieis.’ ‘During a period 
of five years after the entry into force of the present Treaty, no Magyar garrisons 
are to be installed within a distance of to kilometres from the Gzecho-Slovak and 
Jugo-Slav frontiers ; and that, within a zone 50 kilometres deep from the Czecho- 
slovak and Jugo-Slav frontiers no concentration of more than one quarter of the 
Hungarian forces will be allowed’. 

— that Article 104, last alinea, (corresponding with 1 Qo of the Peace Treaty with 
Austria) stipulates that: ‘the Hungarian army is to be exclusively employed 
in the maintenance of order throughout the teiritory, and in the police of the 
frontiers.’ 

— that it is to the interest of the boundary states that the Hungarian Government 
be in a position to maintain order; 

— that, for this purpose, military intervention may be necessary within 10 kilo- 
metres from the frontier; 

— that the greater part of the Hungarian cities (inclusive of the capital) are 
located within 50 kilometres from the frontier and that the maintenance of 
order in these important centres may necessitate the concentration of more 
than one quarter of the Hungarian forces, that is, g,ooo men; 

—that the servitude imposed on Hungary in favour of the Gzecho-Slovak and 
Jugo-Slav States should be imposed under the same conditions in favour of 
the Roumanian and Austrian States, which in view of the relatively small 
extent of the Hungarian State, would render any movement of Hungarian 
troops almost impossible. 

(4) Concerning the 4th addition demanded, namely : 

‘Insertion in Article 128 (as alinea 2) of the following paragraph; ‘No military 
organisation outside of the army (Preparation Societies, Police forces, Local 
Guards, etc.) will be allowed.’ 

— that the Peace Treaty authorizes Hungary to maintain police forces, on the 
condition that they do not exceed the, sttength for similar service in- 1913, 
within the boundaries of Hungary such as they are determined by the Peace 
Treaty. 

— that Article 112 of the Military Clauses with Hungary (corresponding ^vith 
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Article 128 of the Peace Treaty with Austria) prohibits the maintenance of 
any society having any interest, even incidental, in military questions. 

— that, in consequence, the said clause prohibits any military organisation out- 
side of the Army, and renders the addition proposed unnecessary. 

(5) Concerning the 5th addition demanded, namely: 

Insertion in Article 128 (as aliena 3) of the following paragraph: ‘Hungarian 
nationals shall not take part in any military exercise or study within boundary 
territory.’ 

— that this clause would be without real value unless it were applicable to a 
frontier zone of a depth of at least 50 kilometres. 

A zone of this depth in Hungary cannot be considered on account of the 
geographical situation of the country and the extensive area which it would 
include. A less extensive zone would offer no guarantee to the boundary states. 

— that, moreover, such an interdiction would prevent Hungary from studying 
the eventual defence of her territory. 

(6) Concerning the 6th addition demanded, that is to say : 

Insertion after Article iq8 of the Peace Treaty with Hungary, of an Article, 
corresponding to Article 180 of the Treaty with Germany, which would be drawn 
up as follows: 

‘All fortified works, fortresses and field works, situated in Hungarian territory, 
at a distance of 50 kilometres from the Gzecho-Slovak or Jugo-Slav frontier shall 
be disarmed and dismantled.’ 

— that the construction of any new fortification, whatever its nature or im- 
portance, is prohibited within the zone determined in alinea i of the present 
Article. 

— that no permanent modern fortified works exist at the present time in this 
zone. 

— that the servitude to be imposed upon Hungary, at the request of the Czecho- 
slovak and Jugo-Slav Delegations may be claimed, for the same reasons, by 
the Roumanian and Austrian Governments. 

— that there seems no justifiable reason for prohibiting Hungary to organize the 
defence of her frontiers. 

(7) Concerning the 7th addition demanded, that is to say: 

Insertion in Article 136 (last alinea) of the following paragraph: ‘The armed 
ships of the Hungarian Danube Fleet (or of the Hungarian Danube Police) shall 
not navigate in that part of the Danube which forms the frontier, between Hun- 
gary and Czecho-Slovakia, (or the Kingdom of the S.C.S.).’ 

■ — -that it is in the interest of the boundary states to allow Hungarian Government 
[the] possibility of maintaining order. 

— that to this effect an intervention by the armed ships of the Hungarian 
Danube Police, may be necessary in the frontier district itself. 

— that, besides, the Peace Treaty only grants to Hungary, the right to keep three 
scouting launches, for the Danube Police Service. 

Consequently, the Military Representatives esteem: 

That there is no reason to take into consideration the demands presented by the 
Gzecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav Delegations, and that consequently it is not ad- 
visable to make any modification in the military clauses approved by the Supreme 
Council on August 20th. 



Reservation of the American Military Representative. 

Colonel T. Bentley Mott, as Representative of the United States of America, 
specified that he is not qualified to take any decisions in the name of the American 
Peace Delegation, or to make any agreement in the name of his Government — 
although he will take part in the debate, and give his opinion concerning the 
military questions which might be raised. 

Colonel Mott called attention to the fact that, when Mr. Polk left Paris, the 
Treaty with Hungary was complete and ready to be presented to the Hungarians, 
and Mr. Polk signed the Treaty, in the name of the United States. That is why 
any modifications in this Treaty should be submitted to Washington, because 
nobody in Paris at present is authorised to accept and sign, in the name of the 
United States, any modifications which may be made. 


The French 

The British 

The Italian 

The American 

Mil. Rep. 

Mil. Rep. 

Mil. Rep. 

Mil. Rep. 

Desticker 

Sackville-West 

Cavallero 

Bentley Mott 

The Japanese 
Mil. Rep. 




Watanaiii. 





Appendix B to No, 65 


Report addressed to the Supreme Council by the Commission on Roumanian and Yugo- 
slav Affairs 


PARIS, January 5, igso. 

I. Provision of the Treaty covering the exploitation of the Pecs Mines 
During its Session of December 5, 1919, the Supreme Council, upon a proposal 
submitted by the Commission on Roumanian and Yugo-Slav Affairs and the 
Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission, decided'^ to add to 
Paragraph i. Annex 5, Section [I], Part VIII of the Treaty with Hungary, the 
following phrase ; 

‘Hungary grants, furthermore, to the Allied and Associated Powers, as partial 
reparation, an option on the annual delivery, for a period of five year's to follow 
the entry into force of the Treaty, of an amount of traction coal to be taken from 
the Pecs Mines. This amount will be periodically fixed by the Reparations Com- 
mission and will be disposed of in favour of the Serb-Groat-Slovene State, under 
conditions to be established by the Reparations Commission.’ 


II. Demand of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation 
In a Note dated December 22, 1919, the Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation re- 
quested that the Paragraph above referred to be completed, by stipulating: 

{a) that the amount distributed to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State by the Repara- 
tions Commission be not less than 60% of the total production; 

(i) that special organizations, appointed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
be entrusted with the execution of the decisions of the Reparations Com- 
mission ; 

See No. 36, minute 6. 
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(c) that, until the entry into force of the Peace Treaty, the exploitation of the 
Pecs Mines remain under the control of the military authorities of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 

III. Opinion of the Commission 

The Commission on Roumanian and Yugo-Slav Affairs, after having heard the 
experts on reparations and coal matters, esteems that the two first proposals of 
the S-G-S Delegation would infringe on the prerogatives of the Reparations Com- 
mission, and would interfere with its action which, to be effective, must be freely 
exercised. Concerning the third proposal, tending to effect the insertion of a 
stipulation in the Treaty, establishing a regime before the entry into force of the 
same Treaty, the Commission is of the opinion that it is inadmissible, and is in 
favour of a rejection of the S-G-S demand. 

However the Commission fears that in the absence of formal engagements 
Hungary may refuse to supply the Serb-Groat-Slovene State with any coal from 
the Pecs Mines, before the entry into force of the Treaty, and that the S-C-S State, 
in order to provide against the serious inconveniences which such action would 
cause in the operation of her railways, might attempt to postpone the evacuation 
of the mines despite tlie orders of the Supreme Council. 

IV. Proposals of the Commission 

Consequently the Commission has the honour to submit the following proposals 
to the Supreme Council: 

1 . As soon as the credentials and powers of the Hungarian Delegation shall have 
been verified, the Reparations Commission of the Treaty of Versailles, acting as 
Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission provided for in the 
Treaty with Hungary, shall negotiate and conclude with the Hungarian Delega- 
tion an Arrangement established on the following basis : 

(a) Hungary agrees to furnish from the present time until the entry into force 
of the Treaty, to the Organization Committee of the Reparations Com- 
mission, a certain quantity of traction coal to be taken from the Pecs 
Mines. This coal will be disposed of in favour of the Serb-Groat-Slovene 
State, under conditions to be established by the Organization Committee 
of the Reparations Commission. 

(h) The Arrangement to be assumed by Hungary will determine, in percentage, 
the proportion due the S-G-S Stale by Hungary from the total monthly 
production of traction coal from the Pecs Mines. In determining this 
percentage, account will be taken of the average distribution, in 1913, 
of this same coal to the territories now attached to each of the two States 
by virtue of the Peace conditions. 

(c) Payment for the coal wdll be effected according to compensation methods 

which will be determined by the Organization Committee of the Repara- 
tions Commission. 

(d) The Arrangement will come to an end upon the entry into force of the 

Treaty. 

2, Immediately after the conclusion of the Arrangement, the Supreme Council 
will renew the injunction already addressed to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Govern- 
ment on November 7, 1919, to the effect that all Hungarian territory situated 
beyond the boundaries assigned the S-G-S State, within which territory is [r/c] 
located the Pecs Mines, must be evacuated. 
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No. 66 


i.G.p. 1 1 .] Notes taken by the Secretaty dwing a Meeting held in M. Pichon’s 
Office at the Qiiai d’Orsay on January lo, igso, at 4.^0 p.m. 

Present: Briluh Emphe\ The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister. 

France: M. Clemenceau. 

Italy: Signor Nitti. 

Secretariat: British Empire: Sir M. Hankey. France: M. Dutasta, M. 

Bertbelot, M. de Percin. Italy: Signor Trombetti. 

MM. Pasitch, Trumbitch, Zolger and Radovitch, delegates of the Serb- 
Croal-Slovene State, were introduced. 

M. Clemenceau (addressing M. Trumbitch) said that he would ask him 
to explain to the Council the Serbian point of view regarding the question of 
the Adriatic and that of Albania. 

M. Trumbitch: I will begin by a general remark. The object at which 
we are aiming in the settlement of the Adriatic question is the establishment 
of a sure and stable basis for a lasting peace. We wish lo arrive at those 
economic agreements with Italy which will constitute the best foundations 
for peace. That is the entirely peaceful object which we propose in the first 
instance to attain. 

In order to arrive at a durable agreement we are ready to make consider- 
able territorial sacrifices, involving the surrender, not only of isolated groups 
of the Slav population, but also of compact masses of our nationals. We are 
willing to sign an arrangement which would give Italy the Gulf of Trieste and 
the larger part of Istria with its hinterland. 

A frontier line following the course of the Arsa would be excellent from the 
geographical and strategical point of view. It would, it is true, leave a com- 
pact mass of 400,000 Slavs within the Italian frontier. If one leaves out of 
account Gorizia, Trieste and a few coastal towns which show an Italian 
majority, the whole country between Trieste and Tarvis is entirely Slav. 
In order to ensure a lasting peace we arc, nevertheless, ready to accept an 
arrangement on these lines, notwithstanding the considerable sacrifices 
which it would entail for us. 

But it is necessary that this numerous Slav population which would be left 
in Italy should receive guarantees enabling it to pursue its national existence 
and its economic development in any direction which it may desire. While 
being good and loyal subjects of Italy, the Slav inhabitants of these regions 
have indeed the clear right to develop in cultural and economic matters in 
conformity with their ethnical desires. 

Why do we consent to these important sacrifices ? Our reason, as I have 
said, is, in the first place, to ensure peace, but wc have also another and still 
more worthy object. It is necessary that we should come to an understanding 
with Italy in order that we may constitute, together with her, a barrier 
against the common danger which threatens us : the Germanic pressure from 
the north. The admirable resistance offered to Germanisation by the 



Slovenes, a race which is highly developed and far advanced in civilisation, 
has alone prevented the success of the German plan, which consisted in 
driving Germanic infiltration as far as Trieste and the Adriatic. But Ger- 
manism is not laying down its arms, and if it succeeded at any time in gaining 
Trieste it would no longer be either the Italians or the Slavs who would be 
masters of the Adriatic, but the Germans. The German is a redoubtable 
enemy against whom it is to a common interest of the Slavs and the Italians 
to form a firm front in mutual agreement. A frontier between us and Italy 
passing through the Julian Alps would form an excellent bulwark against the 
German thrust. 

The chain of the Karawanken, which separates Garinthia from Garniola, 
constitutes a powerful rampart against Germanism, which we shall succeed 
in defending, if Italy and Jugoslavia remain united against the common 
danger from the north. It is in order to attain this object, which is of such 
primary importance, that we are willing to make the considerable concession 
to Italy that I have mentioned. 

But after such heavy sacrifices no one can reasonably demand that we 
should make any others. To go any farther would not be to serve the cause 
of our good relations with Italy, it would, on the contrary, create a constant 
danger of conflict between Italy and Jugoslavia, and sow threatening seeds 
of discord on the Adriatic coast instead of that friendship which we desire 
to cultivate with our Italian neighbours. 

We require a good geographical frontier, and the chain of the Julian Alps 
constitutes an excellent strategical frontier between the two States. 

As regards Istria, the little River Arsa has a history which dates back to 
the Roman and Venetian periods; for eighteen centuries past it has formed 
the frontier of Istria, which has never overstepped this boundary. That is a 
very interesting historical fact, for this river, with its canal, which gives access 
to the sea and is occasionally marshy, is the only natural frontier existing in 
Istria. 

There is another important point, it is that this river has two watersheds, 
that of Pola to the west, and that of Rieka (Fiume) to the east. 

The western part gravitates towards the Gulf of Trieste, and the eastern 
part towards the Gulf of Fiume. This decisive geographical consideration 
has historically always determined the establishment of the administrative 
frontier of Istria. 

The eastern and western coasts belong to two entirely separate economic 
and national watersheds. The eastern coast with its islands — with all its 
islands — forms a geographical and ethnical unit; it is in some sort the western 
frontier of the Balkan Peninsula; it is tire coast line of the whole of Jugoslavia, 
of the national Jugoslavia, the political Jugo.slavia of to-day. One cannot 
separate the islands from the coast; any separation of any of the islands would 
be unnatural and contrary to the political interests, not only of Jugoslavia, 
but even, I believe, of Italy. 

From the ethnical point of view, on the eastern coast, near the Arsa, there 
is no Italian population, there are groups of Italians, of which the principal 
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are at Fiume and Zara; on the other hand, 25,000 Italians are scattered along 
the coast and throughout the islands. 

Seeing that there is a larger agglomeration of Italians at Fiume and Zara, 
I am going to lay most stress upon those two towns. 

Bearing in mind the ethnical conditions, we claim the whole coast, with 
the islands, starting from the Arsa, but we are willing to discuss the status that 
may be given to Fiume and Zara, seeing that in those towns there is an 
Italian population which in Fiume, according to pre-war statistics, consti- 
tutes half of the total inhabitants, namely, 25,000 out of 50,000, and in Zara 
9,000 out of 12,000, or about three-quarters. These figures are, moreover, 
not unfavourable to the Italians, because the statistics were compiled by the 
municipal authorities, that is to say, at Fiume by the Italians and the Hun- 
garians who were in power, and at Zara by the Italians, who were also in 
power in the commune. There is therefore no reason to dispute the authen- 
ticity of these statistics as far as the Italians are concerned. 

I think, however, that I may maintain with every show of reason that the 
mere fact of the existence at Fiume and Zara of an Italian agglomeration is 
absolutely insufficient to give the majority of the population of those two 
towns the right to dispose of the sovereignty of the surrounding country; the 
latter must submit to the destiny of the whole region in which are situated the 
two towns, the status of which, as I have already said, we are willing to 
discuss. As regards the town of Fiume, everything concerning the interests 
of the town might be incorporated in a municipal statute. The same may 
be said as regards Zara; but I repeat that the sovereignty over either town 
cannot be separated from the sovereignty of the country of which it forms part. 

From the economic point of view Fiume constitutes the sole commercial 
outlet to the sea which we now possess. All those who are acquainted with 
the formation of the eastern coast of the Adriatic know that there are enor- 
mous technical difficulties connected with the construction of a commercial 
railway linking the hinterland with any port on the Eastern Adriatic, with 
the exception of Fiume. Fiume is primarily the commercial outlet of Groatia- 
Slavonia, Voivodina and of the Slovene countries which are included within 
our frontiers. From the economic point of view this is a reason of first-class 
^importance which militates in favour of the retention of Fiume by Jugoslavia. 

The importance of the considerations of an ethnical nature is not the same 
from the point of view of sovereignty, as from the local point of view. I may 
add that Fiume, which was originally called Rieka, a name which was given 
to the town by the Slav population, retained a Slav majority until 1900, 
according to the statistics compiled by the municipality; it was only about 
1910, the date of the last statistics, that the number of Italians became some- 
what larger than that of the Slavs. 

This change is explained by the fact that for about fifty years past Fiume 
has been becoming an important commercial centre, a point of attraction to 
traders and workmen, and the Magyar rulers, finding it impossible to carry 
on the administration of the town with the Magyar language, which is quite 
unknown in Fiume, made use of the Italian language in their struggle against 
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the Croats, who did not wish to allow Hungary finally to wrest Fiume from 
Croatia. It is for this reason that it cannot be said that Fiume is an Italian 
town. It is a mixed town from the national and linguistic points of view. 
Italian is spoken in commercial and maritime circles, but Croat is the 
principal language, and some of the inhabitants, who, however, are not 
numerous, speak Hungarian or German. 

To sum up, I may say that Fiume ought, from the political point of view, 
to share the fate of the region to which it belongs geographically. Any differ- 
ent solution would be contrary to the nature of things which one cannot 
violate with impunity. 

The corpus separatum of Fiume has been mentioned; I should like to say a 
few words on the subject. This has never been a political, but rather an 
administrative conception. 

Under the reign of Maria Theresa, the Hungarians, who coveted Fiume 
in order to have a commercial outlet into the Adriatic, succeeded in having 
Fiume constituted a corpus separatum by a decree of that Empress, the corpus, 
according to the statute, enjoying only a local administrative autonomy, 
which has subsisted, with changes, until the present day. But Fiume has 
never had any independent political life; it has never had any right of self- 
determination; Fiume always belonged to Croatia and through that channel 
to the Grown of Saint Stephen. 

In 1866, when the Austro-Hungarian Compromise was concluded, Hun- 
gary made an agreement with Croatia, for Croatia has never been a Magyar 
province, but rather a State associated with the Crown of St. Stephen; there 
was an association of States under the Crown of St. Stephen, and Fiume 
belonged to Croatia. 

The original text of the compromise between Hungary and Croatia, 
drawn up by the two Assemblies, said that the two parties had not arrived at 
an agreement on the question of Fiume because Croatia demanded the 
incorporation of that town with Croatia, whilst Hungary had raised a claim 
to it; a text was therefore drawn up asserting that the agreement had not 
been concluded. Now, over this text, which was sanctioned and signed by 
the Emperor, the Magyars caused to be pasted a document according to 
which Fiume was directly united to the Grown of St. Stephen, without the 
intermediary of Croatia. 

A great deal has been said of the right of self-determination of Fiume. We 
have already had an opportunity, and the honour of explaining to the 
Supreme Council our conception of the principle of free self-determination; 
we have recommended it as the best and most just means of resolving the 
differences between Italy and ourselves, and we still propose it to-day; we 
have set it forth in a memorandum which we had the honour to submit to 
the conference and to which we still adhere. We believe that the will of the 
country in question constitutes the most certain basis for the establishment 
of the best frontier and the best relations between the two countries. In other 
words, our suggestion is to submit to the popular vote all the territories dis- 
puted between us or claimed by both States; the result of this reference to the 
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people will afford a most happy solution. It is, in fact, not a question of an 
ignorant population with no political sense and not having arrived at a 
sufficient degree of development; it is a ciuestion of a population, whether 
Italian or Slav, which is fully developed, having attained a high degree of 
civilisation, which knows what is meant by the right of free self-determination 
and would be quite able to vote according to its aspirations. 

But if the principle of free self-determination is admitted, it must be ad- 
mitted without restriction; one cannot at one and the same time refuse the 
plebiscite to hundreds of thousands of men and admit the principle of free 
self-determination in the case of a small agglomeration which differs from the 
country as a whole in its language and nationality. 

Moreover, one must dispute the right of the population of Fiume to dispose 
of such an important point as that town, which includes not only the city, 
but also the port with the railway, of which it forms the terminus; that is to 
say, the commercial outlet for at least 20 million inhabitants. 

Now, the port and the railway were not constructed by the inhabitants of 
Fiume, far less by those of to-day than by those of former times, because a 
large number have immigrated recently, as may be seen from the statistics. 
Therefore the population of Fiume, who did not create the port nor incur the 
necessary expenditure, cannot dispose of the ‘lungs’ of 20 million inhabitants 
— ^from the commercial point of view. The modern port, I repeat, was con- 
structed by the countries of the Crown of St. Stephen, that is to say, by the 
Hungary of to-day, by Groatia-Slavonia, by the Voivodina, and by all the 
provinces now detached from the former Hungary and united to Czecho- 
slovakia and to Jugoslavia. The port therefore belongs to the population of 
these provinces and not to that of Fiume. 

That which may be admitted to belong to that population is the right of 
free self-administration. We are ready to give Fiume a local autonomy which 
will satisfy this legitimate desire. 

As regards international traffic, it is therefore of primary necessity that 
guarantees should be given to the populations which gravitate towards 
Fiume, in other words, to Hungary; with the exception of Fiume there is no 
other port on the Croatian coast capable of being used for commerce, for it 
is almost impossible, and in any case very difficult, to construct a railway 
capable of serving as a commercial line. On the Dalmatian coast the existing 
railways, which are connected with Bosnia-Herzegovina, are local railways 
which can never acquire any considerable commercial importance likely to 
interest the whole country ; they will always remain lines of local interest, 
such as that terminating at Sebenico, part of which is of narrow gauge, and 
that running from Mostar down towards the Narenta, another branch of 
which runs to Graveza and Caltaro. 

T his is a narrow gauge line, constructed for strategical reasons and which 
serves the local trade, nothing else. 

It must therefore be concluded that Fiume is to-day, and may, perhaps, 
for ever be, the only outlet of our State on the Croatian and Dalmatian 
coasts. 
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As regards Zara, there has been some talk of creating a free city, a political 
organisation of such a kind that the town would be politically detached from 
our country. 

We cannot agree to such an arrangement, which would in the first place 
be the ruin of Zara, and would, moreover, constitute a prejudice to us. 

Zara is a little town, the centre of a political commune which, according to 
the last statistics that I possess, those of the year 1900, had 33,000 inhabitants 
of whom 22,000 were Jugoslavs. 

These statistics were compiled by the Office of the Mayor of Zara, M. 
Ziliotti, who is still in office at the present date and is a well-known Italian. 
These statistics cannot therefore be suspected of having been compiled in 
favour of the Jugoslavs, and consequently the number of Jugoslavs mentioned 
therein must be beyond dispute. 

There are said to be 9,234 Italians, a few Germans and others of various 
nationalities, numbering altogether about 1,500. Such is the population of 
the Commune of Zara. 

This place of, I believe, 1 2,000 inhabitants was constructed in the Middle 
Ages on a small peninsula which then constituted a very important strategical 
point on the Adriatic Sea. At the present date the only fortifications it 
retains are its ancient Venetian bastions. 

Zara has no economic resources of its own. It lives not only on those of the 
surrounding territory, but on those of the whole of Dalmatia. 

It is the official capital of Dalmatia, the centre of all the administrative 
services ; at Zara are to be found the Governor, and the educational, financial, 
political, ecclesiastical and military services; it is a town of employees and 
public officials. 

If Zara is detached from our State, it is certain that all the public offices 
which constitute the principal economic resource of Zara will emigrate. 

All the modern buildings which make a very good impression when one 
arrives in this town by boat have been constructed with funds from the whole 
of Dalmatia, by means of loans advanced to the owners by the Credit Foncier 
Dalmate, the head office of which is in the town, as are those of other pro- 
vincial institutions. 

We arrive therefore at the conclusion that if Zara is detached from Dal- 
matia, that is to say, from our State, this little town will fall into economic 
ruin ; it will no longer exist ; its buildings will be empty, and there will be no 
more population, since only public officials live there. In fact, if a stranger 
arrives at Zara before 10 o’clock he will see numbers of persons walking on 
the finely constructed quay, but after 10 o’clock, when the employees are in 
their offices, the town is dead, the quays and the little streets with their 
Venetian appearance — for the town was for a long time under Venetian 
domination — are deserted, and the town appears uninhabited. 

Mr. Lloyu George: Is there any other town in Dalmatia which might 
become the administrative capital in the event of Zara being detached from 
Dalmatia? 

M. Trumbitch: Yes, and better situated than Zara. I say so frankly, for 
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I must tell you the actual truth ; it is Spalato. Spalato is situated in the centre 
of Dalmatia and in the heart of that country from the geographical and 
economic point of view. But Zara has always been the capital of Dalmatia — 
during the epoch of the Groat State; you know that Croatia has been an 
independent State for several centuries and that its frontier was the Narenta; 
under the domination of Venice and under the Austrian domination it was 
the same thing, because this town, which was already a capital, had forti- 
fications. 

Mr. Lloyd George : So that if Zara ceased to form part of Dalmatia, 
Spalato would quite naturally become the capital of Dalmatia and Zara 
would decline. 

M. Trumbitgh: That is so. 

I have replied to Mr. Lloyd George’s question from the point of view of the 
geographical situation; but from the ethnical or administrative point of view 
it would be a great pity to remove the capital, because at Zara there are all 
the necessary buildings, because all the offices are very well housed, because 
it is a historic town, while at Spalato it would be necessary to construct all the 
necessary buildings. To do that would require time and money, and one 
would thus end in ruining the town and imposing unnecessary expenditure 
on the State. 

There is another military consideration in favour of the maintenance of 
Zara as the capital, namely, that the population there is very calm, seeing 
that it is composed almost exclusively of officials and employees. Spalato, 
on the contrary, is a little town which is developing very well at the present 
day, because it is at the centre of the political life of Dalmatia and of all that 
concerns the national movement, at the head of which it was during the 
Balkan war; it feted the Serbian victory, it was persecuted by Austria and all 
that happened there is well known in Europe. 

Spalato, as a centre of national effervescence, is therefore less to be recom- 
mended than quiet Zara as the administrative capital, Zara, where one can 
work in peace at the administration of the province. Although I am myself 
a native of Spalato, I should not wish, for the reason which I mention, to 
see it become the capital of Dalmatia. 

Mr. Lloyd George; Would the same objection exist if Zara, instead of 
becoming an independent town, merely became autonomous under Dal- 
matian (Jugoslav) sovereignty, as a corpus separatum! In other words, would 
Zara as a corpus separatum be necessarily deprived of the advantages it now 
enjoys as administrative capital? 

M. Trumbitgh: No, it would not be deprived of them, because, as the town 
would remain under Jugoslav sovereignty, all offices concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the province would remain at Zara. 

Mr. Lloyd George ; Even if the inhabitants were entitled to self-govern- 
ment in municipal affairs? 

M. Trumbitgh; In municipal affairs, most certainly. 

Mr. Lloyd George : It would be the same kind of constitution as that 
granted to Fiume by Maria Theresa? 
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M. Trumbitch; It would be an autonomous local administration. Every- 
thing concerning the town and everything concerning local interests could 
come under the autonomy. The population of Zara would be entitled to 
self-government; it would furthermore retain its present economic position, 
as it would be an integral joart of our territory. 

In this connection, I beg to put forward a small map showing the territory 
of the Commune of Zara. 

Mr, Lloyd George: The municipal autonomy to be provided for in the 
treaty should be guaranteed, under the authority of the League of Nations. 

M. Trumbitch: Just as in the treaty for the protection of minorities, there 
would be clauses guaranteeing the local autonomy of Zara under Jugoslav 
sovereignty, and Jugoslavia would be bound to respect such clauses. 

Mr. Lloyd George: Do you think that, under these conditions, Zara 
would continue to be the administrative centre of Dalmatia? 

M. Trumbitch: Yes. That is all I have to say concerning Zara from the 
economic point of view. From the national point of view I wished to speak of 
the present state of the schools, but this would not appear to be necessary. 
I could, however, give an explanation if required, seeing that, under the 
Italian occupation, there are now more Slav than Italian children in the 
schools of this town. 

M. Clemenceau: How do you explain this? 

M. Trumbitch: It is in accordance with the general state of affairs, the 
origin of which is as follows. When Austria had to cede Lombardy and 
Venetia to Italy in 1856^ and 1866, a great many Italian officials emigrated 
from these two provinces and followed Austria’s fortunes. There were some 
very good men among them, especially among the judiciary. 

Justice was very well administered in Austrian Italy. There were some 
excellent and well-known jurists, who were Italians occupying the highest 
judicial positions in contemporary Austria. When the Austrian Administra- 
tion withdrew, a very large number of those officials did likewise and settled 
down in the Austrian coast provinces, i.e., on the Adriatic. All these regions, 
with the exception of certain localities on the coast, are Slav. 

There were, however, no official cadres for administrative departments. 
As the Italian language was generally understood by educated people, the 
Austrians introduced it as the official language for administrative purposes. 

I was bom at Spalato and theix completed my education in Italian at the 
local lycee in 1882, that language being spoken in all the schools, although my 
fellow-scholars were mostly Slavs. 

Austria did not then fear Italy, and never dreamt that the latter would lay 
claim to the Eastern coast of the Adriatic, but she already feared Slavism. 
Serbia was beginning to develop her programme of national claims, and 
Austria knew very well that the Jugoslav territories included all the southern 
part of the Monarchy. 

For political and practical reasons, therefore, Austria governed the entire 
coast as though it were Italian territory. 

' In error for 1859. 
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Zara thus became a bureaucratic and an Italian-speaking centre, as all its 
officials used the Italian language. This caused a concentration of the Italian 
language in that town. 

The position became altered by reason of the development of the Slav 
national movement, which spread very greatly in Dalmatia. Slav schools and 
lycks were opened, and we had a university at Agram, where a great many 
Dalmatians who knew the literary language well went to complete their 
studies. The Slavs then asked the Central Government to put an end to this 
abnormal state of affairs of a Slav country governed in Italian. 

In 1912, the Dalmatian Slavs and Italians arranged a compromise which 
was accepted by the Vienna Government, according to which the Slav 
language was restored as official language for administrative purposes. The 
Italian language was retained, all inhabitants desirous of so doing being 
allowed to use it officially, and to have legal documents, &c., drawn up in 
Italian. The question was settled in this manner, and that is why Zara will 
become completely Slav in a couple of generations. 

I terminate my remarks on this point by saying that Dalmatia is absolutely 
Slav territory, with a highly developed sense of nationalism, that it is an 
integral part of Jugoslavia, and that it ought to belong to us with all its 
islands, which are entirely Slav. 

Mr. Lloyd George: You know what line President Wilson proposed as 
boundary for an independent State of Fiume? How would you describe the 
population living within this line? Is it Slovene or Croatian? 

M. Trumbitgh: About 90 per cent, is Slovene. 

Mr. Lloyd George : What is the difference between Croats and Slovenes? 

M. Trumbitgh; A difference in dialect. 

M. Clemenceau: What is the total number of Slovenes? 

M. Trumbitgh; There are 1,200,000 in all. 

Mr. Lloyd George: How many would there be in the free State? 

M. Trumbitgh; I am not exactly clear about the boundanes, but some 
200,000 Slovenes have been mentioned. The frontier of the Julian Alps 
would, if adopted, leave about 400,000 in Italy. The remainder — i.e., about 
half — would remain with us. The treble dismemberment of a civilised 
people would thus be achieved ! 

Mr. Lloyd George : The Slovenes are therefore concerned at the thought 
that some of them would be included in this free State? 

M. Trumbitgh; That is so. This would mean that the Slovene people 
would be trebly dismembered. It is terrible to contemplate and I cannot 
properly express my feelings when considering this possibility. 

Mr. Lloyd George: Plow would you describe the population of Dal- 
matia? 

M. Trumbitgh: Dalmatia is inhabited by Groatians. There are Serbians 
in the south-west; the same dialect is spoken in Croatia and in Serbia. The 
Catholics call themselves Groatians and the Orthodox call themselves 
Serbians. There is, however, no difference of language between them. There 
is a difference of dialect between the Slovenes and the Serbo-Croats. 
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M. Glemengeau : Then the Slovenes are not in favour of the creation of 
this free State ? 

M. Trumbitgh : I think that this State would become a place of refuge for 
adventurers, and for people carrying on agitations and propaganda under the 
cloak of patriotism. Many people would call themselves Italian or Jugoslav 
patriots, and would do a great deal of harm. The free State would doubtless 
possess no army and would have no military service, and this would be 
sufficient reason for a great many deserters to seek an asylum there. There 
would be neither geographical nor economic unity in the free State. 

Finally, I can sum up the Dalmatian question in a word by saying that all 
Dalmatia should be given to us. 

Now I come to Albania. This country does not resemble ours from the 
national point of view. It is not inhabited by Slavs, but by Albanians, and it 
was made into an independent State in London in 1913. 

Its future status should now be decided. This question concerns us very 
closely, seeing that all the Eastern and Northern frontiers of Albania are 
likewise ours. We are persuaded that the question can best be solved by 
reverting to the status quo created in London, in 1913, i.e., by allowing the 
Albanian State to remain as it is, with an autonomous administration. 

We are quite persuaded that no foreign administration would be a success, 
the position of Albania being absolutely peculiar to itself. From what we 
know of the Albanians, they would be able to form an administration capable 
of governing the country. It must be remembered, in the first place, that 
there are Albanian towns on the coast and in the interior. This proves that 
the country is aware of the necessity for public organisation, the more so as, 
under Turkish administration, the State paid no attention to the organisa- 
tion of the country nor to the construction of ways of communication, but 
that notwithstanding this the country developed in such a manner as to give 
rise to the formation of important centres. 

In the past, Albania was an independent country governing itself, even 
before the Turkish invasion; the Albanians are therefore capable of looking 
after themselves. 

The first autonomous Albanian administration did, it is true, create a bad 
impression in Europe and gave the impression that the Albanians were 
incapable of self-government. The truth of the matter is that it was the 
government of the Piincc of Wied — whose choice may well be said to have 
been a mistake — which collapsed of itself, and that the Prince fled the country 
for certain well-known reasons. But though it was proved that the Prince 
of Wied was incapable of governing Albania, it was in no wise proved that 
the Albanian people was incapable of self-government. Owing to this war, 
in which all nations have painfully acquired great experiences, the Albanians 
have acquired the sentiment of unity and desire self-government. 

This would be the very best solution, not only from the point of view of 
Albanian interests, but also in our own interests. 

We are of opinion that a self-governing Albania would be able to live in 
friendly relations with us, whereas if another Power were admitted into 
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Albania, the interests of such a Power would hardly coincide with our 
own. 

That is why we fear that the introduction of another State into Albania 
might there become a source of fresh difficulty on our frontier and in the 
Balkans. 

On the other hand, an Italian mandate has been spoken of, to be given 
in virtue of article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

My personal impression is that this article is not applicable in the case of 
Albania, because it provides for a mandate for territories or colonies possess- 
ing neither independence nor sovereignty, and, as a matter of fact, refers to 
the former German colonies. 

In any event, I consider that, in accordance with paragraph 4 of article 22, 
the wishes of the population should be consulted for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the name of the Power on whom the mandate should be conferred, the 
wishes of the population being the determining factor. 

From the point of view of general interests, I think that the mandate for 
Albania should greatly resemble that given to Austria for Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, under the Treaty of Berlin. 

A perusal of the minutes of the Congress of Berlin forces one to accept the 
important reasons then set forth in justification of the mandate given to 
Austria-Hungary, and to acknowledge that the representatives (of certain 
Great Powers, at least) acted in absolute good faith and with the best possible 
intention of re-establishing peace and quiet in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
object of the mandate then proposed was, first and foremost, the protection 
of the Christian population (which was persecuted by the Turks), the pacifi- 
cation of the country, and the settlement of the agrarian question, which 
were all important matters and well justified from the point of view of civili- 
sation. By force of circumstances, however, the mandate developed in a 
direction absolutely different to that foreseen by the Congress of Berlin — 
i.e., instead of merely concerning herself with the pacification of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the protection of Christians and the agrarian question (which 
has not even been settled up to now), Austria’s one idea was to govern it as a 
conquered country, and, after forty years of occupation, she ended by annex- 
ing it in an arbitrary manner, thus contributing one of the direct causes of the 
present war. 

We Jugoslavs of the former Austro-Hungaiian Monarchy, and Serbia, in 
an even greater degree (as an independent State), suffered enormously by 
reason of the mandate given to Austria for Bosnia-Herzegovina. That is why 
we fear any other attempt which might concern our interests and, in the shape 
of a mandate, go counter to the best intentions of the Great Powers called 
upon to decide, and even to those of the Italian Government. If the latter 
were given that mandate, this political institution might develop in a manner 
unfavourable to general interests, to the interests of peace, and to our own 
interests. 

I venture likewise to point out that the Vardar Plain is easily reached from 
the north-eastern frontier of Albania, which also provides easy and direct 
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access to Skoplje (Uskub). The railway from Belgrade to Salonica (the only 
trade artery in Serbia) passes Uskub, and the Skoplje Railway could easily 
be dominated by heavy guns, which would cut Serbia’s vital communica- 
tions. Furthermore, this railway passes close to the Bulgarian frontier, over 
which the Bulgarians came on entering the war in 1915 ; the railway line was 
cut and this caused the Serbian catastrophe. I might even say it was one of 
the causes of the prolongation of the war, for if Serbia had been able to make 
a stand, and if Bulgaria had been unable to link up with Austria and Germany 
by means of Serbia, the war would have been over more quickly. 

The Skoplje railway is even more threatened from the Albanian than from 
the Bulgarian side, for, although the Bulgarian frontier is nearer, it is much 
easier, owing to the conformation of the ground, to reach Skoplje from the 
Albanian frontier and then to cut the railway than it would be from the 
Bulgarian frontier. 

I beg to draw the attention of the council to this question, which is a vital 
one for us. If Italy is admitted into Albania, and if mutual relations should 
eventually cease to be friendly, and if recourse were finally made to arms, it 
would not be merely a difficult position for us ; our very existence would be 
at stake. Now the southern portion of Sei'bia is enclaved between the 
Albanian and the Bulgarian frontiers. The distance is not very great, and, 
by means of pressure from both sides at once, Serbia would easily be crushed 
and communications established over her territory, which would be the 
beginning of the end for us. 

This consideration is of vital importance for us, which will be clearly seen 
when it is remembered how the policy of the Austrian mandate developed in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

M. Clemenceau: If M. Trumbitch still has a good deal to say, it might be 
as well to continue the hearing at a later meeting. 

M. Trumbitch: I still require about an hour to complete my statement. 
The question of Albania is exceedingly complicated, and I should like to 
touch on all the points. 

I ought, also, to refer to the question of demilitarisation, of neutralisation, 
and of the Dalmatian coast, as also to various minor points. 

Mr. Lloyd George: What is the population of Scutari? 

M. Trumbitch: 25,000. 

Mr. Lloyd George: Docs that include Slavs? 

M. Trumbitch: Some 2,000 Orthodox Serbians, and about 8,000 Mussul- 
man Serbs in the neighbourhood. 

M. Clemenceau : How about the remainder of the population? 

M. Trumbitch; It is composed of Albanians. 

M. Clemenceau : I suggest, gentlemen, that we should meet the day after 
to-morrow (Monday), at 1 1 a.m., and continue the meeting in the afternoon, 
in order to settle this question, if possible. 

{This suggestion was agreed to and the meeting rose.) 
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SECRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretary, M. Massigli, A Stenographer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary, Signor Trombetti. 

The following were also present : 

British Empire : Mr. Leeper. 

France: M. Berthelot, M. Dutasla. 

Interpreter ; Professor Mantoux. 

MM. Pasitch, Trumbitch, Zolger, and Radovitch, delegates of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, were introduced. 

The Chairman' ; I will call upon. M. Trumbitch to continue his statement. 

M. Trumbitch: Gentlemen, the day before yesterday, when discussing the 
possibility of an Italian mandate for Albania, I drew attention to the danger 
which might arise for our country from the military point of view. Uskub 
would be easily threatened, since that town is only separated from the frontier 
by a distance of 48 kilom. as the bird flies. At the same time as Uskub, the 
Salonica-Belgrade railway would also be menaced, together with the Serbian 
towns of Dibra, Struga, Ochrida, Jacovitza, Monastir and Prizrend, which 
are all situated close to the frontier. 

If occupied by Italy, Albania would become a concentration camp and 
centre of preparation for offensive operations all along its eastern and northern 
frontiers, directed against our country. 

1 cannot refrain from referring to the fact that, if one is to believe secret 
documents which have been published, an Italo- Austrian Convention is said 
to have been signed at Rome, on the 8th May, 1913, which is said to have 
fixed and provided for the military occupation of Albania, in order to pacify 
the country and maintain order.^ If this fact is true, it is of special and con- 
siderable significance as regards the Serbo-Montenegrin frontier, a signifi- 
cance which our country must not overlook. 

If Albania were placed under Italian administration, she would constitute 
an obvious danger for us in the event of complications with our State ; if, on 
the contrary, Albania were administered by an autonomous Government 
and eventually subjected to neutralisation as in the case of Switzerland, this 
would afford a suitable solution of the problem of our relations with the 

' M. Clemenceau. 

2 For Italo-Auslrian relations with regard to the possibility of joint intervention in 
Albania in May 1913 see L. Bittner and H. Uebersberger : Osterreich-Ungam Aussenpolilik 
IQ08-14 (Vienna and Leipzig, 1930), vol. vi, p. 301 f. ; Field-Marshal Count Conrad von 
Hotzendorf; Aus Meiner Dienstzeit rgoG-igiS (Vienna, 19a i f), vol. iii, p. 295 1 .; G. P. Gooch 
and H. Temperley: British Documents on the Origins of the War jSgS-igip (London, 1926 f.), 
vol. ix, part ii, p. 735 f. 
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neighbouring States, and would, speaking more generally, be better adapted 
to maintain the peace of Europe. 

After the flight of the Prince of Wied, in May 1914, Scutari was admini- 
stered by an inter- Allied commission; Durazzo, on the contrary, was the 
seat of an Albanian Government, under the presidency of Essad Pasha, 
which remained in office until February 1916. It must be admitted that this 
latter form of government gave satisfactory results, better, in any case, than 
those attained by the foreign Government of the Prince of Wied. 

It may, perhaps, be pointed out that the military danger we foresee does 
not exist in reality: that the mandate will be of a pacific or non-military 
character and the powers of the mandatory may be limited as regards 
military forces, the latter being restricted to the contingents necessary for the 
maintenance of peace and order. I am obliged to declare that we cannot 
accept such guarantees as sufficient when the safety of our country is at stake; 
international engagements are liable to alteration as the result of changes 
which may take place in the general situation ; the presence of a great military 
Power in Albania remains a fact involving various consequences. 

Neither is the mandate of which I have just spoken desirable from the 
religious point of view. Catholics represent a small minority in Albania; the 
arrival of a purely Catholic Power would probably arouse the suspicions of 
the Mahometans and Orthodox Christians, as happened when Austria 
planted herself in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In the same way, from the political point of view, we consider that the 
presence of Italy in Albania would be a source of anxiety : the Balkans con- 
stitute a field of political surprises; they have already caused the Powers much 
anxious thought from the point of view of general politics. 

One of the causes for this anxiety has, it is true, been the antagonism which 
has manifested itself between the young races which have regained inde- 
pendence; but another and perhaps still more fatal cause has been the rivalry 
between two great Powers which have collapsed during the late war, and the 
covetousness of which reacted in a singular manner among the Balkan States. 

It was all these exterior influences which brought about the second Balkan 
war, started by Bulgaria’s sudden attack on her Serbian allies. Count Tisza’s 
speech to the Hungarian Parliament in 1913 had proclaimed that the Balkan 
nations were at liberty to assassinate each other ; he incited Bulgaria to attack.^ 
One sole conclusion is to be drawn from these various considerations : in 
the interests of general peace it is necessary to adhere to the principle of 
‘the Balkans for the Balkan nations’. If a foreign Power has a footing in the 
Balkans, even in the guise of a mandatory, this may mean the continuation 
of the former system of political and military penetration into the Balkans, 
which system has already proved itself so disastrous. 

One [? Our] pointofviewis therefore thefollowing; an independent Albania, 

3 M. Tmmbic was referring to the outbreak of what is sometimes known as the Third 
Balkan War, which began on June 29, 1913, when Bulgarian forces, without warning, 
attacked those of Serbia. The speech mentioned was that delivered by Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, to the Hungarian Parliament on June 19, 1913. 
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self-governed ; this is in the general interests. Albania, by herself, can constitute 
a danger to none of the neighbouring States; a Government formed of natives 
would have the primary advantage of knowing the habits and customs of the 
country. The existence of towns and large communities in the region, more- 
over, furnishes a proof that a sense of government is not absent. In Albania 
and in Central Europe, highly educated Albanians are to be met with in 
fairly large numbers; our country would be able to maintain cordial relations 
with an autonomous Albanian Government. 

From the religious point of view, there is a peculiar affinity between 
Albania and Jugoslavia; on each side one finds three large religious groups, 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Mahometan; the regime of liberty and religious 
tolerance which will be adopted by our constitutional charter will afford the 
Albanians a good example to follow. On the other hand, the liberal applica- 
tion of the principle of the protection of minorities will enable the Albanians 
who are subjects of our State to obtain instructions [sic] in their own language ; 
it will be possible to make use of educational text-books in the Albanian 
language in the schools of Albania, which have been deprived of such books. 

Intellectual intercourse will thus be set up across the frontier of the two 
countries, to the great benefit of the Albanians. 

Finally, economic relations will develop between the two countries with 
all the more facility, as Upper Albania is the sole natural outlet of our country 
in that region. 

The Serbs and Albanians never fought against each other when they were 
free, that is to say, before the Turkish invasion; it is baleful foreign influence 
which often sows discord among nations. 

If the solution of an independent and self-governing Albania is not 
adopted, we reserve to ourselves the right to claim our legitimate rights in 
that country. If Valona and Southern Albania were attributed to another 
Power, we should demand that the northern part of Albania be reserved to us. 

In the first place, stress must be laid on the fact that our State possesses 
acquired rights in that region. At the Conference of London in 1913, the 
Ambassadors recognised Serbia’s right of access to the sea. The Treaty of 
Berlin guaranteed to Montenegro freedom of navigation on the Boyana. 
At the present day Montenegro is a riparian State of the Boyana. 

On the other hand, during the course of the Balkan wars our nation shed 
torrents of blood for Scutari, the century-old capital of the Serbian sovereigns 
of the Middle Ages. I must emphasise the fact that the Serbians remained at 
Scutari for seven centuries, until that town fell under the Turkish domination 
in 1479. In the sixteenth century there were Serbian printing works at 
Scutari; at the present day Serbians still exist in the town and the surround- 
ing country and the Serbian language is far from having disappeared. The 
commune of Scutari numbers about 25,000 inhabitants; a few hundred 
persons of Serbian race live in the town itself, while in the neighbourhood 
there are approximately 1,500. But both in the town itself and in the sur- 
rounding country the Serbian language is fairly widespread; several thousand 
Mahometans who still speak it are of Serbian origin. 
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The Montenegrin troops, after having lost a third of their forces, occupied 
Scutari in 1913 ; they subsequently evacuated it in order to meet the wishes of 
the Great Powers, because Austria, who had already mobilised, was threaten- 
ing to go to war. It was to serve the general interests that our troops retired. 
We firmly believe that at that period Scutari might have been incorporated 
with Montenegro if the latter State had consented to the cession of Mount 
Lovcen to Austria, or at least to its neutralisation. 

We ask that note may be taken of the service we then rendered to the cause 
of general peace. 

The valley of the Drina, that is to say. Northern Albania, constitutes, with 
the neighbouring regions of Montenegro and Serbia, one geographical and 
economic unit. It is the direct route to the sea; the well-known scheme for 
the Danubc-Adriatic railway was to cross Central Serbia, follow the Drina 
and reach the sea at Scutari. 

The Lake of Scutari is the reservoir which accumulates all the waters 
flowing from the Serbo-Montenegrin districts; the valley is the course taken 
by the waters and the route taken by men. The greater part of the trade of 
Montenegro gravitates by the Lake of Scutari and the Boyana towards the 
sea. 

On the other hand, the valley of the Drina forms one whole with our 
countiy. It is completely separated from the rest of Albania by a chain of 
mountains which the river cuts through; the construction of the Central 
Serbian railway along the Drina constitutes one of the most important rail- 
way problems with which we are faced; this railway will possess the same 
economic importance for that part of our country as the railway terminating 
at Fiumc now has for the northern part of our State. 

The Drina frontier line would be particularly necessary from the point of 
view of military security if other Powers were installed in the remainder of 
the Albanian territory. 

The proper upkeep of the Lake of Scutari and the Boyana is of extra- 
ordinary economic importance. Through the negligence of the Turkish 
administration, about sixty years ago, an arm of the Drina became detached 
from the principal arm of the river, and led its water back into the Lake of 
Scutari; this accident has increased the danger of floods in the country sur- 
rounding the lake and made the conditions much less favourable to naviga- 
tion on the Boyana. 

Two- thirds of the Lake of Scutari already belongs to Montenegro; by 
improvement works on the Boyana and the Drina, 20,000 hectares of ex- 
tremely fertile land already belonging to Montenegro might be drained and 
restored to cultivation. 

It is obvious that we are the State most legitimately interested in Northern 
Albania. The presence of a foreign Power in that region would manifestly 
prejudice all our interests. If, on the contrary. Northern Albania is allocated 
to our State, we agree to ensure and guarantee an autonomous administra- 
tion to Scutari, considering that the Serbs are there in the minority and that 
the Albanians constitute the great majority of the population. 
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Independently of all these considerations, another question arises, that of 
the rectification of the frontier between our State and Albania, 

At the Conference of London in 1913 an impossible and unjust frontier was 
traced; there are places in which the countryside is separated from its natural 
centres, others in which Albanian villages have no access to Albania except 
across our territory; the Albanian countries on the shores of the Lake of 
Ochrida are separated from Albania by a very lofty chain of mountains; the 
countries inhabited by the Yuza and Cassi tribes, composed of Serbians who, 
although professing Mahometanism, still for the great part retain the Serbian 
language and customs, are detached from their centre, Prizrend, which 
belongs to Serbia; others gravitate towards Jacovitza, a Montenegrin town; 
the whole countryside around the town of Dibra has been separated from its 
centre; the populations of these places themselves desire to be incorporated 
with our State, to which they are attached by their most vital interests. The 
Klemanti and Kastrati tribes were attributed to Albania by the Conference 
of London solely by reason of the special insistence of Austria, supported by 
Germany, in spite of the fact that they belonged to Montenegrin territory. 

Finally, as a result of Austrian manoeuvres, a small strip of land on the 
right bank of the Boyana was detached from Montenegro when the frontier 
was traced, whilst the whole of the right bank was allotted to Montenegro 
on the middle and lower reaches of the river. The commission charged with 
the demarcation of the frontier on the spot was, moreover, unable to com- 
plete its task by reason of the insurmountable difficulties with which it was 
faced as a result of the decision of the Conference of London. 

These are our reasons for asking for a rectification of our frontier, which 
would be continued west of the Ochrida as far as the mountain chain and 
which would be formed by the Black Drina north of Dibra. The Klemanti 
and Kastrati tribes would be included in the Montenegrin frontier, as well as 
that part of the right bank of the Boyana which is not yet included therein. 

The frontier line which we ask for would, in other words, be the following: — 

To the east (starting from Lake Ochrida), the mountain chain. Beyond 
Dibra, the Black Drina as far as a point to be determined later on. Then the 
Montenegrin frontier, including the Klemanti and Kastrati tribes and the 
small strip of territory on the right bank of the Boyana still remaining in 
the hands of Albania, 

This rectification (?) of the population concerned, which is not numerous, 
and a great majority of which has already expressed itself in favour of this 
alteration. 

I should add that, in the Russo-Turkish Treaty of San Stefano,'* the Kle- 
manti and Kastrati tribes, as well as that part of the right bank of the Boyana 
to which I have just referred, were assigned to Montenegro. This arrange- 
ment was altered by the Treaty of Berlin. 

I would now like to say a few words with regard to the demilitarisation 
which, according to the press, is about to be imposed on our territory. This 

+ This treaty of March 3, 1878, was superseded by the Treaty of Beilin of July 13, 
1878. 
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question has been raised in such a manner as to make me request permission 
to draw your attention to it. 

If what the newspapers say is to be trusted, a demilitarised zone is to be 
created to the east of the Wilson line, which extends from the Karavanken 
to the north as far as the Adriatic coast to Istria, and which also includes the 
Quarnero and Dalmatian islands. 

The object of such demilitarisation is to assure the strategic security of 
Italy. 

I beg to point out, in the first place, that this would be an absolutely one- 
sided arrangement. The strategic interests of Italy would be considered, and 
our own requirements in that direction completely forgotten. 

Our population represents rather more than one-quarter of the Italian 
population. Our State is in process of formation, whereas Italy is a great 
Power possessing an army and a fleet adequate for her needs, and which are 
more powerful and more extensive than before the war. 

In these circumstances, the balance of power and of the status quo would be 
disturbed; Italy would enjoy absolute superiority, whilst our position would 
be extremely difficult. This demilitarisation would interfere with our 
sovereignty, and even with our independence. The Peace Conference would, 
for the first time on record, be creating an international servitude to the detri- 
ment of the sovereignty of an Allied State. 

If demilitarisation were carried out, our strategic position would be as 
follows : our frontier would be completely dominated by Italian forces from 
Tarvis in the north as far as Lake Ochrida, a distance of several hundred 
kilometres in a straight line; our country would find defence impossible. The 
Tarvis mountain group would form a first-rate rampart for the purpose of 
defence or attack by Italy, as it dominates the valley of the Drave, which is 
the line of penetration into the very heart of our country. 

In passing, I would point out that not a single international conven- 
tion mentioned Tarvis during the war. It was we who, although entitled to 
claim it as Slav territory, consented to its cession to Italy. It would be 
neither agreeable nor equitable if such an excellent bastion were to be used 
against us. 

Should the proposed demilitarisation be carried out, there would be a 
pillar, so to speak, at each end of this extensive frontier, i.e., Tarvis (already 
referred to) and Valona. The islands being demilitarised, there would be 
nothing to prevent action on the part of the Italian fleet; it would mean the 
collapse of our entire western frontier. The islands would become an easy 
prey and would fall into the enemy’s hands at the first attempt, and it would 
then be easy for him to land troops unhindered on the coast. 

Such a state of affairs would, by placing us in an inferior position, serve to 
encourage our mutual enemies, causing them to infer a split in the relations 
between countries formerly belonging to Austria. Worse still, a handful of 
rebels (I am justified in mentioning this, as it is the truth) might invade our 
territory. I cannot guarantee that we would then, as hitherto, retain our 
calm under the pressure of vital necessity. 
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We are absolutely hostile to the idea of this demilitarisation, which I, 
moreover, consider to be equally contrary to the spirit and the letter of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

According to the provisions of article lo, all members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve their respective territorial integrity and political 
independence; therefore, each State belonging to the League of Nations is 
entitled to territorial integrity and to political independence ; all are bound 
to respect and preserve the same. But, above all, it is the duty of each State 
to protect and to preserve its own frontiers. Each nation should, therefore, 
be in a position to defend itself against foreign aggression, demilitarisation 
would mean a limitation of such right. 

In the second place, article 8 of the covenant, which deals with the reduc- 
tion of national armaments, provides that such reduction shall be made to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety. To demilitarise any part of 
its territory is, so far as any particular State is concerned, almost equivalent 
to giving up the maintenance of security. 

The question is all the more serious for us as we have extensive frontiers, 
beyond which former enemies are still dreaming and will continue to dream 
of revenge. 

I believe that the League of Nations also lays down the principle that 
frontier defence is a better guarantee for general peace than disarmament, 
i.e., the impossibility of self-defence. Self-defence is a natural law, which is 
really one with the law of existence. 

Even the international conventions, which provided for neutralisation 
(concerning Belgium and Switzerland, for instance), preserved intact the 
right of neutral countries to defend their frontiers by force of arms. De- 
militarisation of our frontier would infringe our right of self-defence. 

Yet another very important argument should be adduced. Whilst bearing 
the German peril in mind, it must not be forgotten that some of our neigh- 
bours also present a danger— the danger of future attempts to restore the 
former regime in Danube countries. The return of the Germans and Magyars 
to power in these countries would be a menace to our national existence. 
The peril is a real one, and it will continue to exist until Central Europe shall 
have been finally established within the frontiers laid down by the Peace 
Conference. 

We are ready to place ourselves unreservedly at the disposal of the common 
cause, in order to defend the regime inaugurated by the conference for the 
countries of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. But any demilitarisa- 
tion of our territory would tend to create an atmosphere of distrust between 
Italy and Jugoslavia. It would certainly serve to encourage our enemies; it 
would be a breach through which northern foes would still see the waters of 
the Adriatic shimmering in the sun. 

Finally, we declare ourselves absolutely and frankly opposed to any one- 
sided measure of demilitarisation, which would be dangerous to our existence 
and to the balance of the new order of things created by the Peace Conference 
in Central Europe and in the Balkans. 
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Before concluding my statement I should like to summarise it shortly. 

A plan based on a very firm foundation is, in my opinion, necessary to the 
successful settlement of the Adriatic problem, which is not only requisite in 
the interests of Italy and of Jugoslavia, but is also one of the conditions for 
general peace. No proper solution of the question can be arrived at if we 
get lost in a maze of details, without any fundamental idea having been laid 
down. I am convinced that this fundamental idea will be found in the plan 
submitted by us, and that it is equitable and clear. 

Extensive amputation of our ethnical territory is presupposed by the Wilson 
line, which gives to Italy the port of Pola — a first-rate war port — and Trieste 
— a commercial port of world-wide importance — and with Trieste, the 
possibility of fresh economic development on a large scale. This line in- 
cludes within Italian frontiers nearly all the Italians formerly under foreign 
domination; it completes Italian national unity. 

Outside this frontier, there would not remain as many Italians as there are 
Slavs in the city of Trieste alone, who number about 60,000. These Italians 
would be absolutely protected from the ethnical and the international points 
of view, more especially in Fiume and in Zara, where they would enjoy 
absolute liberty. The remainder, numbering a few hundreds scattered in 
small groups along the eastern coast of the Adriatic, would be protected by 
the clauses of the Treaty for the Protection of Minorities. 

I repose full confidence in the liberal Italian spirit; I trust and feel assured 
that our compatriots, in becoming loyal Italian citizens, will find in their new 
country all guarantees necessary to their development. 

The great basin of Venice, Trieste and Pola will become an Italian lake. 
Each within her own territory, Italy and Jugoslavia will be free to the west 
and to the east of the Adriatic. This solution is clear and precise, and repre- 
sents a guarantee for general peace. By becoming the joint domain of two 
free peoples, the Adriatic will be a point of centralisation and stabilisation 
for the nations of the Danube and the Balkans. 

M. Clemengeau ; I thank you for your statement. 

[The meeting rose at 12.3^ p.m.) 
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I. Signor Nitti said that it was essential not to lose time over the question 
The Adnatic Adriatic. It was not a question of discussing the history of 

the world, but one of settling a particular difficulty. His col- 
leagues did not say that the Treaty of London was an unjust one. The treaty 
had been made in good faith, and there was a mutual obligation to execute 
it in good faith. How to alter it to suit the present conditions was a matter 
for consideration. His colleagues had said that they recognised their obliga- 
tion to carry out the treaty, but that, if carried out, the whole of its clauses 
must be carried out. It was recognised now, however, that for the good of 
Europe the general plan of the treaty must be altered. He assured his 
colleagues that Italy had every interest to reach an agreement with the Jugo- 
slavs. They were a young nation and must be expected, to a certain extent, 
to sow their wild oats, as young nations do. Italy, however, must be interested 
in a neighbouring population, which was devoted largely to agriculture and 
to forestry. Under the Treaty of London, half Dalmatia was attributed to 
Italy, together with Valona, many of the islands and Istria, with the eastern 
part of Julia, as far as Volosca, but it did not include Fiume. It was necessary 
to find some solution between the Italians and the Jugoslavs which would 
establish the Italianism of Fiume. Two solutions had been proposed. One 
was to establish a Free State in the territory in the hinterland of Fiume, the 
town itself becoming a corpus separatum. The other was to hand over the town 
of Fiume to Italy, providing for the internationalisation of the port and rail- 
way, which would be worked in the interests not only of the Jugoslavs, but 
also of Hungary and the other States concerned. This was an interest to Italy 
also, and she would provide every guarantee for the development of the port 
in these interests. On its side, Italy would have to give up Dalmatia, except 
Zara. Fiume must either be an Italian town, or there must be a Free State. 
Referring to recent events. Signor Nitti said that great things, including the 
establishment of Rome itself, had arisen out of the action of brigands. In the 
present state of public excitement, he was afraid that all sorts of ventures 
might begin and a great propaganda in these regions was certain. In these 
circumstances, private property would be safer than public property. If 
Italy were to get Fiume, the whole of the rest of the Free State would go to 
the Jugoslavs. Guarantees would be given as to the port which ought to 
satisfy all the interests concerned. 

As regards Dalmatia, he would not go into figures, since, with so mixed a 
population, it was very difficult to fix the statistics. The truth was, however, 
that the Italian population there was particularly strong in the cultured and 
educated classes. The mass of the working people, it was true, were Slav. 
It was true also that that was the reason why the Italians, though in a minority, 
took so important a part in the life of the country, and that was also the 
reason why the Socialists were, as a rule, among the Jugoslavs, wliile the 
steadier classes of the population were Italian. Exact statistics, however, 
were difficult to establish and were without any great importance. The 
Treaty of London gave to Italy both Dalmatia and the Island of Lussin. 
Italy was prepared to renounce Dalmatia (except Zara) and many of the 
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islands, if she received Fiume. Zara had been recognised by M. Trumbitch 
himself as an old Italian city and a centre of Italian culture. For Italy it was 
a bad business to have to make over Dalmatia to the Jugoslavs, but Italian 
public opinion could be induced to accept this provided that Zara was not 
included. If it were, public opinion in Italy would revolt. The Jugoslavs 
were a much less cultured and a more primitive people than the Italians, 
who represented a much older civilisation. As regards Zara, however, he 
thought that a formula might be found providing for its autonomy and 
enabling it to choose and regulate its diplomatic representation. 

The third question was that of Albania. Here, again, Italy was engaged in 
an unprofitable transaction. In spite of what M. Trumbitch had said in the 
morning, Albania was not really fit to be independent. The country was very 
backward and divided by racial differences as well as by the fact that there 
were three religious sects, namely. Catholics, Orthodox, and Mussulmans. 
Only some European State could establish and guarantee order there. 
Albania had already cost Italy more than two milliards of lire, and he wanted 
to reduce this as soon as possible. If Italy had kept Dalmatia, it would be 
natural that Serbia should have had Scutari, but this was not now the case, 
since Italy was not to keep Dalmatia or the majority of the islands. If, how- 
ever, Fiume was attributed to Italy, he was prepared to discuss a readjust- 
ment of the northern boundary of Albania, provided that Italy received a 
mandate for Central Albania. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he wished to know what was now proposed. 
M. Clemenccau and he had said that they would honour their respective 
countries’ signature to the Treaty of London, but now it appeared that the 
Treaty of London suited nobody. Italian opinion, so far as a stranger could 
judge from studying the Italian press, was principally concerned about 
Fiume. As he understood Signor Nitti’s proposals, Fiume would be assigned 
to Italy under Italian sovereignty and the Italian flag, with guarantees for 
the use of the port, not only by Croatia, but also by Hungary and, he thought, 
Transylvania. The first question he wished to ask was whether the Free 
State was to vanish? He assumed that, in this event, the territory which was 
to have been included within the Free State would be assigned to Croatia, 
since its population was mainly Slovene. He thought that there had been 
force in what M. Trumbitch had said in the morning as to the desirability of 
applying some principle to this settlement, and the main principle was not to 
take national populations out of their own country. If the Slovenes were torn 
in two there would assuredly be trouble for Italy. There would be created a 
Slovene Irredenta. After all, it was the Irredenta Italiana that had eventu- 
ally broken up Austria. It must be remembered, however, that the Slavs 
were wont to hang together. Russia, for example, had always picked up the 
quarrels of Serbia. Hence, it was undesirable to have a great tract of Slovene 
territory handed over to a foreign country. He supposed, therefore, that if 
Fiume became Italian, the rest of the Free State would become Jugoslav. 

As regards Zara, it was very awkward to tear out of Dalmatia its capital, 
with all the Government buildings established there. In this event, the Jugo- 
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Slavs would have to establish their capital at Spalato. Zara had no resources 
except as the capital of Dalmatia. He suggested, therefore, that it should not 
be definitely independent, but should be placed under a special statute — a 
corpus separatum, or call it what you like — in order to maintain Italian culture 
and to secure that the Italians there received fair play. He had asked M. 
Trumbitch whether, in the event of such a solution, it would be necessary to 
remove the capital, and he had replied that it would not. If, however, Zara 
was made independent the Jugoslavs could not be expected to maintain it as 
the capital of Dalmatia. 

As regards Albania, no one seemed to want it. If, therefore, the Italians 
were willing to take it, they would not find anyone else desired to have it. 
If Signor Nitti were really looking for trouble, he would perhaps like to have 
Ireland as well, where exactly the same sort of trouble existed ! The trouble 
was, once you took these places you could not get rid of them. He thought 
that M. Trumbitch had established a very good case for a readjustment of 
the boundaries of Albania. If a mandate for Central Albania were given to 
Italy she ought to agree to an adjustment of the boundaries. 

The first question he wished to ask, however, was as to whether the whole 
of the Free State would be assigned to the Jugoslavs in the event of Fiume 
becoming Itahan. 

Signor. Nitti said that there was one general consideration which he ought 
to mention. The Treaty of London had been made between the British, 
French and Italian Governments, and the great State which had become the 
protector of the Slav races, namely, Russia. Presumably, in accepting the 
Treaty of London, Russia was satisfied that it did justice to the Slavs. 

(During the translation of this passage from the French, Mr. Lloyd 
George interposed that the Russians had detested the treaty, and had 
said that, rather than sign it, they would prefer not to have the co- 
operation of the Italians. Signor Nitti replied that it had been signed 
by M. Sazonov.* Mr. Lloyd George made the rejoinder that Russia 
had never thought the treaty a fair one, but that, eventually, Mr. 
Asquith had himself persuaded them, and the Tsar had said that to 
please the Western Powers he would sign whatever they liked. The 
Tsar had not wanted Italy to come into the war at all.) 

Signor Nitti, continuing, said that, in view of the Russian signature, he 
could not admit that the Treaty of London was against the Slavs. On the 
contrary, it had contributed to accentuate the aspirations of the Southern 
Slavs, and he wished to throw into relief the fact that the Treaty of London 
could not be considered as directed against the Slavs or their interests. 

As regards statistics, they were a matter of extreme uncertainty in the 
eastern regions where the races were so mixed, and all sorts of racial, ethno- 
logical and religious interests were involved. He did not believe that the 
statistics quoted by M. Trumbitch could be relied on, or existed. The 
populations were much too mixed for reliable statistics. For example, he had 
said that there were 2,000 Serbs in Scutari. According to a map prepared 
I Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, igio-i6. 
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by a French military authority, however, there were no Serbs there. It was 
understandable, and perhaps a noble aspiration, for these young countries 
to try and find compatriots in other countries, but what M. Trumbitch had 
said was not the fact. 

The question of principal importance, however, was that of Fiume, which 
had never been a Jugoslav town. It had been a great Hungarian town, and 
M. Trumbitch had insisted that the Italians had been brought there for 
political reasons, but, nevertheless, it was an historic fact that the Italians 
were there in a great majority. Italy desired to have the frontier of the Treaty 
of London, with a small correction of the frontier, for military reasons, in the 
region of Senosecchia. The object of this was to prevent Trieste, in the event 
of war, being within the range of heavy guns. South of this he desired to have 
the frontier of the Treaty of London. In addition, if Fiume was to be an 
Italian city, it must be connected with Italy by a corridor, since it could not 
be separated from Italy. 

He asked Mr. Lloyd George to bear in mind that of all the countries in 
Europe, Italy was the one that would have the smallest foreign element in its 
population if these proposals were carried out. It was almost impossible in 
adjusting frontiers to avoid including a certain number of foreign populations 
within national frontiers. 

If Italy received Fiume he was disposed to give up the whole of Dalmatia 
(except Zara) . Dalmatia had formed the Roman bridge-head to the Balkans, 
and any Power with ambitions in the Balkans would wish to keep it, but he 
was prepared to renounce it. He could not,. however, renounce the town of 
Zara, which was purely Italian. Zara, however, did not really establish a 
very great difficulty, because of the tradition of small States in the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy already had one such small State in San Marino, which, to 
some extent, was maintained at Italian expense. His reason for making a 
similar demand in the case of Zara was that it was an entirely Italian town. 
So moderate, however, was the Italian point of view that Italy did not claim 
the whole district of Zara, which she knew was inhabited largely by Jugo- 
slavs, hut only the limits of the municipality. Italy had no business interest 
in Zara und accepted it only as a national heritage. For Zara he would 
propose a special constitution with a right to choose its diplomatic repre- 
sentation. He did not ask that the diplomatic representation should be 
Italian, but that Zara itself should choose whether it should be Jugoslav or 
Italian, or whether it should be represented by one of the Allies. 

In regard to the rest of Dalmatia, he wished to make one other claim, 
namely, that the Italians should be allowed to decide whether they would 
claim Italian citizenship. 

The whole cpiestion should be considered as a political one to be settled on 
the basis of mutual convenience. 

In conclusion, he thought there should be no difficulty in reaching a com- 
promise, By the Treaty of London, Italy was to receive frontiers from near 
Mount Tarvis to the Gulf of Fiume, without, however, including Fiume. 
She was also to receive Dalmatia, a number of the islands, and Valona. He 
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now said that if Fiume was confided to Italian sovereignty he would he 
satisfied with a frontier down to the Gulf of Fiume rectified only in regard to 
Senosecchia, and to provide a connection with Italy. 

(During the translation of this part of Signor Nitti’s statement he 
explained the situation on a map.) 

All the rest of the coast would go to the Jugoslavs, including the whole of 
Dalmatia. Zara alone was to be made independent and was to be free to 
choose its diplomatic representation. In the rest of Dalmatia the Italians 
should be free to elect for Italian nationality. As regards the islands, he only 
asked for those which President Wilson had agreed should be assigned to 
Italy, together with Lagosta and Gherso. Valona, he thought, was not in 
dispute, and as regards Albania he was prepared to discuss the northern 
frontier. 

M. Clemengeau said that he had listened with the closest attention to the 
exposition of the question made by Signor Nitti and Mr. Lloyd George, and 
he would now define the questions on which a discussion should be instituted. 

He accepted the ideas of Signor Nitti as regards the settlement of Albania. 
He accepted that Italy should have a mandate for Central Albania, and that 
the southern frontier of Albania should be adjusted to include Argyrocastro 
and Koritza in the Greek territory. No fundamental objection had been 
raised by Signor Nitti to this. As regards the north of Albania, he would 
accept that the frontier should be readjusted so as to extend the territory of 
the Jugoslavs as far as St. Jean de Medua. 

There remained other questions. As regards Fiume, if Italy would accept 
his views in regard to Albania, he would accept Italian sovereignty and the 
Italian flag in Fiume. This was hard for him to do, not because he was un- 
willing to give what Italy asked, but because only to-day he had received 
from d’Annunzio’s friends in Fiume a letter headed ‘Villc de Fiume’, asking 
to be heard by the conference. This made it a little hard to give Fiume to 
Italy under the menace of d’Aimunzio. M. Orlando had said that he would 
suppress the trouble in Fiume, but instead he had fed d’Annunzio’s troops 
there. If Fiume were completely free he would have no scruples. But from 
the point of view of the conference it was disagreeable, because it meant 
yielding to a rebel whom the Italian Government could not suppress. In 
spite of this, however, he would accept Signor Nitti’s proposal. He was 
willing to agree to Fiume becoming Italian, because it was an Italian town. 
When he agreed to this, however. Signor Nitti asked him to hand over terri- 
tory connecting Fiume with Italy, and he objected to this for the very reason 
that the population of this territory was mot Italian. He believed that there 
were something like 20,000 to 30,000 Slavs in the country between Fiume 
and the Italian boundary. He was not disposed to concede tliis, unless new 
reasons were given in favour of it. 

Further, Gherso and Lagosta were not Italian, and he could not make a 
concession here. 

As regards the islands, he did not know how many Signor Nitti proposed to 
claim. Did he want as many islands as possible? (Signor Nitti interjected 
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that he would only claim as few as possible, and he thought they could agree 
there.) 

As regards Dalmatia, it must be remembered that the Serbs were a nation 
who, in diseussion, would resist foot by foot. He had been impressed by what 
M. Trumbitch had said in regard to the neutralisation of Dalmatia. What 
M. Trumbitch had said was that by neutralising the coast he deprived 
Jugoslavia of the right of defending herself, which was equivalent to depriv- 
ing her of the right of existence. Compared with the Italians, the Serbians 
(who were a nation of only 1 2,000,000) were not in a position to attack, but 
the Jugoslavs said that if they were not allowed to fortify their coasts they 
would be helpless and could not defend themselves if an Italian force was 
landed there. 

As regards Zara, he preferred Mr. Lloyd George’s plan, but if the Italian 
solution was pressed, he was disposed to agree to it. M. Trumbitch had said 
that if Zara became Italian he could not keep the capital there; but Zara had 
no other means of supporting itself. 

These were the principal points. If they were agreed they might be dis- 
cussed one by one and an agreement must be reached. He asked Signor Nitti 
if he was prepared to do this. 

Signor Nitti said that he had the greatest possible interest in settling this 
question. He did not wish to leave Paris for Italy until the question had been 
settled. It was a question not only of foreign policy, but also of internal policy 
in Italy. M. Clemenceau had spoken of d’Annunzio. To speak frankly, he 
did not think that he could be suspected on this question, as he had been ex- 
posed to attacks and a regular literature had been created against him on the 
subject. As chief of the Government in Italy, however, he could be satisfied 
\_sic\ with what had happened. It must be recalled, however, that d’Annun- 
zio’ s action was an expression of a national spirit of exaltation. Italy had 
entered the war without being forced to do so, and it had been necessary to 
rouse the national spirit; and out of this there had arisen a great Adriatic 
programme. No doubt the question had been very greatly exaggerated. 
Now, however, after all these hopes had been raised, there was a disposition 
for public opinion in Italy to point out how little Italy had received. 

D’Annunzio had come to be regarded as an expression of this national 
opinion. Pie himself would Hke to settle the Adriatic question, but unfor- 
tunately it was beset with great difficulties. D’Annunzio was in a town where 
the whole of the population was as agitated as he was himself. Italy could 
not have settled the question without using guns to fire on the town. It was 
essential, however, that the question should be settled as soon as possible. 

(M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George interjected at this point that 
this was their opinion also.) 

Continuing, Signor Nitti pointed out that under the Treaty of London 
Italy had been granted hundreds ofislands. Now she was only asking for those 
islands which President Wilson had been willing to assign to her, together 
with Lagosta and Cherso. 

Lagosta was an island with a very small population. Chei'so was a much 
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more important island. The great objection to its being handed over to Italy- 
had been that it would enable Italy to block the channel to Fiume. This 
question would, however, now disappear, since Fiume was now to be Italian. 

As regards the frontier of Fiume, Italy claimed the frontier of the Treaty of 
London with the modifications he had named. It was tiue that this included 
a connection with Fiume, and that the territory concerned included a majority 
of Jugoslavs; but it must be remembered in this connection that Italy was 
abandoning a considerable population in Dalmatia and a population of a 
superior civilisation. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked how it was proposed to establish communica- 
tions between Italy and Zara. 

Signor Nitti said that this was an entirely different problem, since there 
was all the Adriatic between Italy and Zara, whereas Fiume was close to the 
Italian frontier. 

M. Clemengeau pointed out that the excited state of opinion in Fiume had 
really been created by the Italian Government itself. He knew that not 
Signor Nitti but his predecessors were responsible for this. The Italian 
Government had had no right to send 2 1 ,000 men to Fiume. They had had 
no right to take the command there. They had had no right to post bills on 
the walls with the Italian Crown on the top. They had no right to allow 
riots to arise which had resulted in Frenchmen being killed. They had had 
no right to compel England, the United States of America and France to 
withdraw their ships from Fiume. When they had done all this they turned 
round and said that this was not the fault of the Italian Government. If 
there was a state of excitement in Fiume it was directly due to the action of 
the Italian Government which had endangered the peace of Europe. All the 
Allied ships had had to withdraw, the French leaving last of all under the 
threat of d’Annunzio, after French subjects had been killed. This being so, 
it was not a pleasure for him to have to yield to the Italian claims. He could 
not forget all that had happened owing to the mistakes of the Italian Govern- 
ment, nor the humiliation of having to order these ships to withdraw at the 
behest of d’Annunzio. This being so, he thought that Italy should make her 
demands as small as possible. He asked Signor Nitti where he would like to 
begin the detailed discussion — in Albania, in Fiume, or wherever he wished. 

Signor Nitti said he would prefer to begin in Fiume. 

M. Clemengeau referred to Signor Nitti’s statement that he had wished 
to take a complete settlement home with him to Italy. He must understand, 
however, that this was not possible. The settlement could not be complete 
without the co-operation of the United States of America. All that could be 
done was to reach an agreement and then to notify to President Wilson that 
this arrangement had been reached in the interests of Europe and to ask him, 
with every possible argument, to accept it. Without President Wilson’s 
consent, however, it was impossible to say that the conference agreed. He 
was reminded by M. Berthelot, however, that if the Jugoslavs could be 
induced to accept, the agreement of President Wilson would be much more 
probable. 
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Signor Nitti said that this was, without doubt, quite ti’ue, but if Italy 
agreed and the Jugoslavs accepted. President Wilson would not have very 
much to say in the matter on a strictly logical argument. 

M. Glemenceau said that logic did not govern the world. 

Signor Nitti said that if the Allies agreed in the spirit of the solution the 
Jugoslavs would accept. 

M. Glemenceau said he was ready to discuss the question of Fiume at 
once. Talcing for granted that Italian sovereignty was to be retained over 
Fiume, the first question that arose was as to whether there should be a 
corridor connecting Fiume with Italian territory, 

Mr, Lloyd George said there was also the question of securing facilities 
for the development of the port and railway. 

M. Glemenceau and Signor Nitti agreed. 

M. Glemenceau said he thought it would be an advantage not to have 
this corridor. It would, of course, be more agreeable for the Italian people 
to see a map with a corridor on it. There were disadvantages, however, in 
having a large town at the edge of a frontier. These disadvantages were 
especially acute in the case of Fiume, which was separated from another part 
of the town only by a ditch. This was not a satisfactory arrangement, as 
unquestionably it would become a centre of agitation. What was sought at 
the present time was a permanent peace, and this was the main interest of 
Italy’s allies in the matter. He himself, however, would not refuse the corridor 
on these grounds if it did not take territory that was inhabited by Slavs. It 
would be necessaiy to include the shores of the Gulf of Quarnero and the 
southern part of the Istrian Peninsula, which was purely Slav. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that Volosca, a town of 34,700 inhabi- 
tants, only contained 900 Italians. 

M. Glemenceau said that to put the question the other way, what would 
Italy say if there were a similar disparity of population just across the borders 
in Jugoslavia? 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that at Castel Nuovo out of a population 
of 16,600 there were only seven Italians, yet that would be included in Italian 
territory under Signor Nitti’s proposals. It was impossible to defend that sort 
of thing. The only argument that could be advanced was to enable Italy to 
have a road from Trieste to Fiume. There were only seven Italians in the 
whole place. 

Signor Nrrn said that putting aside the Treaty of London, which in- 
cluded Volosca in Italian territory, Abazzia and Volosca were seaside towns 
full of hotels with a very mixed and variable population, and consequently 
the statistics were deceptive. On all frontiers there were mixed populations, 
even on the French frontier. It must be borne in mind that there were nearly 
40,000 Italians in Dalmatia in such places as Spalato and Sebenico, but Italy 
realised that it was inevitable for her to lose them, and she did not dispute it. 
Did Iris colleagues, however, not think that it was important to secure a con- 
nection between Italy and Fiume? He could assure them it was very im- 
portant. However, he would make a proposal reducing the number of 
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Jugoslavs in Italian territory to a minimum and bring it on the following 
day. 

Mr. Lloyd George questioned whether there were in reality so many 
Italians in Dalmatia if Zara were left out of account. 

M. Glemenceau said he was inclined not to give Cherso and Lagosta to 
Italy. It was essential that the port of Fiume should be free, but if Gherso 
were given to Italy she would have command of the entrance channel. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that the population of Gherso was 3 to i 
in favour of the Jugoslavs. 

Signor Nitti said that Lagosta was an entirely different question from that 
of Cherso and should belong rather to a discussion of the strategical con- 
siderations in the South Adriatic. 

As regards Cherso, the cultivated part of the island was almost entirely in 
the hands of Italians, and the whole municipality consisted of Italians. It 
was connected by a bridge only 7 metres wide with the island of Lussin. 
Everyone was agreed that there was a majority of Italians in Lussin, which 
should be assigned to Italy. The two islands, however, being connected by 
a bridge, were practically one. Nearly all the educated and commercial 
classes in Cherso were Italians. The great objection to Cherso being Italian 
had been that it would bar the way to Fiume, when it was proposed to 
establish a free State. The situation now under discussion, however, was 
entirely different. Italy had agreed that the island of Veglia should be Jugo- 
slav. It had been agreed that Lussin should be Italian. In Cherso it was true 
there was a majority of Jugoslav inhabitant!, but the bourgeoisie of the islands 
were entirely Italian. The island itself was of no great importance. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that Veglia had been assigned to the Jugoslavs 
because it had an overwhelmingly Jugoslav population and contained only 
1,500 Italians. Italy must not claim as a merit that she had given tliis up. 
The Jugoslavs might as well claim it as a merit that they had given up 
Taranto. The island of Lussin had been assigned to Italy because it con- 
tained an Italian majority in its population. If, however, Lussin and Gherso 
were one island, it would be found that the total population contained a 
large Croatian majority, and it should therefore be assigned to the Jugoslavs. 
No case had been established for assigning it to Italy. He was wondering 
how much the Serbs and Croats were prepared to take. If they would 
accept an agreement the Allies could certainly accept it. He suggested that, 
as on the following morning M. Glemenceau had to preside at the French 
Council of Ministers, he and Signor Nitti and M. Trumbitch should meet 
together and try to reach an agreement. 

M. Glemenceau said he would give Mr. Lloyd George all his powers. 

Signor Nrm asked that Mr. Lloyd George would notinsist on this proposal. 
There were certain rules established in this conference and it would be better 
to adhere to them. He knew the Jugoslavs very well, and they had very exag- 
gerated ideas. It would be better to approach them with the authority of 
the Entente, Mr. Lloyd George could obtain all the information he liked from 
the Jugoslavs, but for him it would be very difficult to attend this meeting. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said he understood Signor Nitti had already met 
M. Trumbitch. 

Signor Nitti said he had only met him personally and not officially and 
did not feel that there would be any use in doing so at this stage. He asked 
the source of Mr. Lloyd George’s statistics. 

Mr. Lloyd George said they were the official Austrian statistics of 1910, 
which were not likely to err in the direction of being pro-Slav. 

M. Clemenceau said that the conference now wished to reach its goal, and 
to do so great resolutions were required just as it was necessary to whip up a 
horse to cross an obstacle and win the race. He himself had had to make great 
concessions again and again, and he appealed to Signor Nitti to do the same. 
He was a very charming personality, but he had an iron mind. 

Signor Nitti said he was only a modest parliamentarian. 

M. Clemenceau said that a modest parliamentarian in Italy could teach 
much to French and British parliamentarians. It was no use continuing the 
discussion unless some agreement could be reached on Fiume. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he and M. Clemenceau could not make 
concessions ; all they wanted was agreement. The Jugoslavs might agree to 
something which was being fought over at the present time. He thought it 
was a great pity, therefore, that Signor Nitti could not agree to meet the 
Jugoslavs. It would take twice as long to reach an agreement if he and 
M. Clemenceau had to argue first with Signor Nitti and then with the Jugo- 
slavs. Why should the latter be treated as enemies instead of as friends and 
allies? 

Signor Nitti said he would bring fresh proposals on the following day. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he wanted an agreement with the Jugoslavs, 
and not to have to force something on them. Otherwise President Wilson 
would make the strongest objections. 

M. Clemenceau asked whether Signor Nitti would not meet Mr. Lloyd 
George the following morning with a view to reaching an agreement. 

Signor Nitti agreed to call on Mr. Lloyd George on the following morning 
at 1 1 o’clock and to bring his proposals.^ 

{The conference rose at 5.20 p.m.) 

Paris, January 12, ig20. 

^ No recoi'd of Signor Nitti’s visit to Mr. Lloyd George has been traced in Foreign OIEce 
archives. 
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G.M, 2.] Notes of a Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs^ held at Quai 
d’Orsaji, Paris, Tuesday, January ij, igso, at ii a.m.' 

Present: U.S.A.: Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretary, Mr. Harrison. 

Great Britain: Lord Gurzon; secretary, Mr. Sargent. 

France: M. Gambon; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. de Saint-Quenlin. 
Italy: M, Scialoja; secretary, M. Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Joint Secretariat: U.S.A.: Gapt. B. Winthrop. Great Britain: Capt. 

Lothian Small. iraKce: M. de Percin. M. Zanchi. 

Interpreter; M. Cammerlynck. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Gapt. Fuller, R.N., Gomdr. Macnamara, R.N., Mr. 

Malkin, Mr. Gampbell, Mr. Herman [? Norman], Mr. Hutchinson. 
France: Adi. Le Vavasseur, M. de Fleuriau, M. de Serruys, M. Laroche, 
M. Seydoux, M. Escoffier, M. Fromageot, M. Hermitte. 

Italy: Rear-Adl. Grassi, M. Ricci-Busatti, M. Mancioli, Gapt. Ruspoli, 
R.N. 

1. The Council had before it a note, dated January 12, 1920 (Appendix A), 

Treaty of Peace with . the Drafting Committee, in reply to certain 

Hungary. Report of questions raised in a note from the Financial Commission 
Drafting Committee on (Appendix B) , concerning the relation of Croatia-Slovenia 
nature of compromise be- towards Hungary in common law. 

tween Hungary^ and Fromageot explained the note from the Drafting 

roatia- ovenia Committee (Appendix A) the conclusion of which was 

that there was no need to grant the request formulated by the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Delegation in its letter of December 29, 1919, and that the text of 
the Treaty with Hungary could remain in its present form as far as that 
question was concerned. 

After a short discussion, 

It was decided : 

to reject the alteration to the text of the Treaty with Hungary requested 
bytheSerb-Croat-Slovene Delegation in its letter dated December 29, 1919. 

2. A note from the Financial Commission dated January 12, 1920 (Ap- 

Treaiy of Peace with pendix C), was laid before the Council, in which the 
Hungary. Report of former pronounced against an alteration of the text of 
Financial Commission on Article of the Ti’eaty with Hungary corresponding 
modification requested by rj. of Saint-Germain, which 

Article corresponding to alteration was requested m a report of the Economic 
Article SI I of Treaty Commission dated December 27, 1919 (Appendix D).^ 
with Austria M. Cheysson explained the note from the Financial 

Commission (Appendix C). 

' This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States ; the 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 968 f. 

* Not printed. This appendix was identical with No. 48, appendix H, q.v. 

S.qq 
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has not been done. General legal principles are obviously applied, without 
any necessity for expressly stating the fact. 

M. Gambon : In view of the legislative confusion arising out of the creation 
of so many new States and the litigious nature of the Hungarians, we must 
avoid leaving any doubt which might later cause the Serbs serious difficulties. 
I think it would be better to provide a special provision for the case under 
discussion. 

M. Scialoja; The aim of the Serbian request was nothing less than the 
confiscation of entail, which we cannot allow. I should like to know which 
article is feared for the domestic liberty of Serbian legislation. 

M. Serruys: It is Article 276 [267] of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. 

M. Scialoja : That Article refers expressly to the case of seizure or liquida- 
tion. It does not, therefore, apply to the situation under consideration. By 
raising useless exceptions we risk causing doubt as to the general rule to be 
applied. 

M. Laroche: Then we might draft a reply to the Serbian note indicating 
the reasons for which their request was not allowed. They would thus know 
that they are free to alter the conditions of transfer and administration of 
entail if they think fit. 

M. Gambon: This solution seems to me the best. M. Scialoja, whose 
opinion has prevailed, might, if he will, undertake to draft this reply to the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene Delegation, explaining to them the reasons for which 
their freedom of domestic legislation on this question of entail remains intact. 

It was decided : 

(1) to adopt the conclusions of the Note of the Financial Commission of 

January 12, 1920, and not to alter the Article of the Treaty with 
Hxmgary corresponding to Article 211 of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain. 

(2) to instruct M. Scialoja to draft a reply to the note of the Serb-Croat- 

Slovene Delegation of December 12, 1919, explaining the reasons 
for which there is no need to grant its request and specifying that no 
provision of the Treaty is opposed to the right of the Serh-Croat- 
Slovene State to settle hy provisions of domestic legislation the con- 
ditions of transfer and administration of entails situated within the 
districts ceded by Hungary to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

3. The Gouncil had before it a joint note, dated January 13, 1920 (Ap- 
pendix E )3 from the representatives of the Economic Gommission and 

^ Not printed. This short note proposed that article 224 of the treaty of peace with 
Austria should be modified to the following effect for insertion in the treaty of peace with 
Hungary: ‘i. To take into account, in determining the quantities to be delivered, the 
amount of lignite which Czccho-Slovakia received from Hungary. 2. Not to burden 
Hungary with new obligations, such as would result from the furnishing of traction coal 
from the Pecs mines to the S-C-S State. 3. To subject the furnishing of lignite by Hungary 
to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia to the same conditions as those which are imposed on these 
States in connexion with the furnishing of coal to Hungary. The text attached hereto has 
been unanimously approved by the Mixed Commission.’ This text (not printed) was, with 
verbal variation, the draft of article 207 of the treaty with Hungary, which is printed in 
The Hungarian Peace Negotiations, vol. i, p. 607. 
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those of the European Coal Commission. This note was in favour of an altera- 

, • r» A . • 1 f* . 1 m • . t m ■. 


Treaty of Peace with 
Hungary. Report of 
special Commission on 
modifications to Article soy 
claimed by the Czecho- 
slovak Delegation 


lion of Article 224 of the Treaty with Hungary/ which 
makes it compulsory for the Czecho-Slovak State 
and for Poland to supply Hungary with a certain 
quantity of coal or lignite in exchange for food-stuffs 
and raw materials. 

M. Serruys commented on this note from the 


Economic Commission. (Appendix E).^ 


It was decided: 

to adopt the conclusions formulated in the note from the Economic 
Commission dated January 13, 1920 (Appendix E)/ together with the 
alterations to Article 224 of the Treaty with Hungary/ indicated in the 
annex to that note. (See also Appendix E.)^ 


4. M. Seydoxjx: The last time that the question of enemy trade in Turkey 
^ came before the Council, a note from the French Delegation 
trade in Turkey discussed (see H.D. 122 / Appendix H), favouring the 

retention of the status quo-, and the British Delegation had 
likewise drawn up a proposal of five points (see h.d. 122)^ reaching practi- 
cally the same conclusions. As the Italian representative considered that the 
question concerned the Reparations Commission, he asked to refer the matter 
to his Government. The United States Ambassador also declared that he 
must refer the matter to Washington. 

Lord Curzon; The proposal of the French Delegation and that formu- 
lated by the High Commissioners in Constantinople differ very slightly. 
Nevertheless the latter appUes to Bulgaria in the same way as to Germany, 
which is not, I think, the case in the former. I should think it better to accept 
the proposal formulated by our agents on the spot. 

M. Seydoux; The original proposal of the High Commissioners in Con- 
stantinople considered a very strong reinforcement of the measure at present 
in force. The French Delegation thought it was impossible to render the 
existing state of affairs more severe at a time when the Treaty was about to 
enter into force and that it was sufficient to retain the status quo. The desired 
object was not to paralyse German trade in Turkey, but only to prevent 
German direct action for propaganda purposes in a country with which we 
are not yet at peace. When the question came before the Council, the British 
Delegation submitted a draft of five points the conclusions of which almost 
equalled the retention of the status quo. I should like to know whether the 
proposal referred to by Lord Curzon is really that of the five points or the 
telegram from the High Commissioners in Constantinople asking for much 
more radical measures. 

Lord Curzon : I am referring to the five points proposed by the British 
Delegation and I recommend their adoption. 


* This reference should be to article 224 of the treaty with Austria (article 207 of the 
treaty with Hungary) : see note 3 above. 

5 No. 51. 
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M. Sgialoja: Those five points amount in short to excluding direct trade 
by sea between Germany and Turkey. I should nevertheless like to make one 
remark: since we discussed this question a fresh fact has arisen, i.c. the entry 
into force of the Treaty of Versailles. Since the day before yesterday, Ger- 
many has ceased to be an enemy Power and enjoys all rights not expressly 
taken from her by a definite provision of the Treaty. I do not think we could 
find in the Treaty of Versailles any provision limiting Germany’s right of 
trade abroad. 

Lord Curzon: Germany’s rights are limited by the conditions of the 
Armistice with Turkey. 

M. Seydoux: Article 23 of the Armistice Convention with Turkey forbids 
all commercial relations between Turkey and the Central Powers. 

M. Scialoja: But Germany was then an enemy Power while to-day, 
from the legal point of view, she is a neutral Power between us and 
Turkey. 

M. Gambon; We cannot impose restrictions on Germany, but we are free 
to impose them on Tui'key, with whom we are not yet at peace. 

M. Scialoja; I think there is nevertheless a serious difficulty in so 
doing. 

Mr. Wallace : My Government is not in sympathy with this proposal. 
We are not at peace with Germany as you are, and we think that the Repara- 
tions Commission should deal with the question, so that the payment of sums 
owed by Germany to the Allies may not be made more difficult by imposing 
useless restrictions on her commerce. 

M. Cambon: The French Government has received from Washington a 
telegram indicating that the United States has informed Germany that their 
relations with that Power are still regulated by the Armistice Convention of 
November ii, and by subsequent agreements. 

Mr. Wallace : My Government’s point of view on this question is perhaps 
broader, for the United States are not as especially interested in this question 
of reparation as other countries. 

M. Seydoux : I would recall the fact that, the last time that the Council 
discussed this question, the Italian representative thought that the question 
concerned the Reparations Commission, but M. Clemenceau pointed out 
that the Reparations Commission was only competent to deal with the 
execution of treaties already in force and the majority of the Council ap- 
peared to agree with him. I would add that the system we recommend puts 
no obstacles in the way of German-Turkish commercial relations, but merely 
limits the possibilities of direct relations and consequently of German 
influence in Turkey. German trade with the Ottoman Empire is therefore 
not abolished. Moreover, this trade cannot, in my opinion, have a great 
effect on the question of reparation. 

M, Scialoja : It would be well to examine the five points separately. 

M. Cammerlynck read the five points of the British proposal. (See 

H.D. r22.}5 

M. Scialoja; I think these five points can be accepted. But the drafting 
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of them must be altered in such a way that we do indeed seem to forbid 
Turkey, and not Germany, to trade. 

Lord Gurzon: I approve entirely M. Scialoja’s proposal. 

It was decided; 

(1) to approve in principle the five points of the British proposal con- 

cerning the prohibition of enemy trade in Turkey as they appear in 
the Minutes of the Meeting of January 5, 1920 (H.D. 122) ;5 

(2) to instruct the British Delegation to modify the drafting of these five 

points so as to address the prohibition against trading formulated 
therein to Turkey and not to Germany. 

Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for 
instructions from his Government. 

5. The Council had before it a note, dated from Coblenz, January 5, 1920 

(Appendix F),* from the Interallied Rhineland High Gom- 
Costs of Intuallied -phis note asked the Supreme Council to decide 

Commission ‘ the costs of the Commission should be refunded by 

Germany by priority, before Reparation, and on the same 
footing as the costs of the army of occupation. 

M. Scialoja: I should consider that there are drawbacks to accepting 
purely and simply the proposal submitted to us. It seems to me dangerous to 
depart from the terms of the Treaty. Now the latter expressly states what 
are the privileged expenses to be refunded before reparation. The costs of the 
Interallied Rhineland High Commission are not included in that category. 
To include them with a high hand would be to create a dangerous precedent, 
and, were that example followed, would risk lessening appreciably the com- 
mon security of Reparation. In any case, I do not think the Supreme 
Council, whose existence is coming to a close, is competent to take a de- 
cision of this kind, the result of which might be serious. Only the Reparations 
Commission could deal with the question. The rather vague wording of 
Article 248 leads one to suppose that the Reparations Commission is com- 
petent to deal with the matter. I should see no drawback to the extension of 
the competence of the Reparations Commission in this way; but I should 
object to the Supreme Council entering on a course of action which would 
lead to a derogation of the Treaty. 

M. Gambon: We might certainly refer the question to the Reparations 
Commission, although its Chairman is in favour of the proposal submitted 
to us. 

It was decided: 

to refer to the Reparations Commission the proposal formidated in the 
note dated January 5, 1920, from the Interallied Rhineland Commission. 

6. Admral Le Vavasseur commented upon the note which appears as 
Appendix G. 

* Not printed. This note had already been the subject of a, resolution of the Supreme 
Council on January 9, igao: see No. 53, minute 8 and note 8. 
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Mr. Wallace : Is the proportion of 2 per cent, which it was proposed 
Distribution of enemy ^0 allocate to the United States in the distribution of enemy 
surface warships, sub- warships and docks maintained? 

marines, and port Admiral Le Vavasseur: The Naval representatives have 

^titerial occasion to examine the question anew since they 

submitted their report in which they proposed the bases of distribution which 
the Council examined and which the American representative was to submit 
for the approval of his Government. 

Mr. Wallace : Inasmuch as the arrangement is maintained, I am author- 
ized to state that the Government of the United States will not demand or 
expect to receive any portion of the surrendered German Navy, or of the 
material which is to be handed over as reparation for Scapa Flow. 

Lord Curzon: Does the United States Government’s waiver of the pro- 
portion allocated to it apply also to the vessels which were to be employed for 
propaganda purposes? 

Admiral Le Vavasseur : The question of the propaganda ships is entirely 
distinct from the question of distribution of tonnage. 

M. Berthelot: The United States refuse the 2 per cent, allocated to them 
because they consider that proportion insufficient : that consideration does not 
apply to the propaganda ships, for the distribution of which they are upon the 
same footing as the other Allied Powers. 

M. Gambon; The Council will record Mr. Wallace’s declaration. The 
distribution can be effected forthwith. 

Lord Curzon : As a result of the United States’ waiver of their share, a 
surplus of 2 per cent, remains. I propose, if the Japanese Ambassador has no 
objection to that procedure, thatit be divided equally between France and Italy. 

M. Matsui : I accept Lord Gurzon’s proposal. 

M. Gambon : We thank Lord Curzon for his friendly proposal and accept 
it gratefully. 

It was decided: 

(1) to approve definitely the basis of distribution of enemy warships, 

submarines, and port material, provided for in the resolutions of the 
Supreme Council bearing the respective dates of November 29, 1919 
(See H.D. 102),^ December 2, 1919 (H.D. 104),® and December 9, 
1919 (H.D. 110) 

(2) to allocate to France and Italy, in equal shares, the two per cent. 

attributed to the Government of the United States, to which the 
latter waived all claim ; , 

(3) that the waiver of the United States Government to the percentage of 

two per cent, refers expressly to the reservations made by Mr. Polk 
concerning the ratio attributed to the United States in the distribu- 
tion of enemy worships (H.D. 102,’ Paragraph 4, Minute 1, also 
H.D. 110,5 Paragraph 1, Minute 1), of enemy submarines (H.D. 
104,® Paragraph 3, Minute 9, also H.D. 110, 5 Paragraph 1, Minute 1), 
and of port material (H.D. IIO.’ Paragraph 1, Minute 1, and 
Appendix A, Paragraphs 2 and 4, to H.D. 110). 

’ No. 3a (minute i). ® No. 34 (minute 9). 5 No. 39 (minute i). 
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7- The Council had before it a note submitted by the Secretariat General 


Publication of the 
records of the Con- 
fei ence 


concerning the general collection of the Conference records 
(Appendix H) . 

M. Esgoffier: All practical arrangements are made in 
order that the publication of the records of the Conference 


may be made as soon as possible and approximately within a period of from 
six to nine months. But a certain number of questions of principle arise in 


connexion with the publication on which we require instructions from the 
Council. 


The first is that concerning the printing of the records of the Supreme 
Council. Should they be printed, and if so, how many copies, and in what 
conditions should they be distributed? From both the historical and practical 
points ofview, it seems better to have these documents printed, since they have 
been struck off on the duplicator on fragile paper and would disappear 
quickly were they to remain the only copies. 

M. Gambon: The duplicator is certainly a poor means of preserving the 
traces of our deliberations for hi-stoiy. In my opinion it would be better to 
have a small number of these documents printed, on condition that they were 
placed in the archives without being made public. 

Mr. Wallace: I have a very strong impression that Mr. Wilson con- 
sidered the conversations of four which took place sometimes at his rooms, 
sometimes at those of Mr. Lloyd George or M. Clemenceau, as absolutely 
confidential and never to be printed. Does M. Escoffier think that the 
deliberations of the Council of Four should also be printed? 

M. Berthelot : When we speak of printing these texts, it must be clearly 
understood that it is not a question of publishing them. We simply mean that 
it would be better to have these texts printed, both for the examination of 
precedents and for the work of future historians. 

Lord Curzon : The question is of much importance. A careful distinction 
should be made between documents which it is a question of publishing and 
those which are simply to be printed while retaining their secret character. 
Plenary meetings and those of the Commissions can eventually be published. 
But I am here referring specially to the minutes of the various Councils, 
Council of Ten, Council of Five, Council of Four. These are very confi- 


dential documents which only exist in type and which it is now proposed to 
replace by printed documents in order to ensure their preservation.^^ In 
theory I accept this proposal, the advantages of which are obvious, but subject 


In making this statement Lord Curzon was unaware that during the earlier part of the 
Peace Conference the British delegation, by direction of the War Cabinet, had printed at 
Auteuil, for confidential official use, a number of copies of certain of these records, notably 
the ‘I.C.’ records of the Council of Ten and the Council of Five or Foreign Ministers. 
(Records of the Council of Heads of Delegations were never so printed.) This discrepancy, 
with its bearing upon resolution 2 below, was subsequently observed in the Foreign Office 
and the matter was taken up with Sir M. Hankey on March 16, 1920. A member of his 
staff informed the Foreign Office that the French delegation had been fully aware of the 
British printing of these documents and had had several copies of them. In view of this 
statement no further action was taken in the matter. 
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to the reservation that the figure proposed by the Secretariat General of 
I oo copies for each of the Allied and Associated Powers seems to me clearly 
too large. Such a large number of copies would lead to a divulgation of these 
documents which must remain wholly secret. I would propose fixing the 
total number of copies printed of the records of the Supreme Council at 50. 

It should be understood that, once the printing was done, the forms would 
be destroyed. 

M. Berthelot: That is understood; moreover, they always are destroyed. 

M, SciALOjA : Was there not a period when there were no regular minutes, 
but only notes taken by the various secretaries, especially by Sir Maurice 
Hankey and M. Mantoux? These notes cannot take the place of real minutes 
and in those circumstances it seems to me rather difficult to think of having 
them printed, even if they are to remain secret. 

M. Berthelot : This is how it happened. With one single exception which 
I shall give later, the records of the Supreme Council first formed two sets of 
minutes. One was drawn up in English by Sir Maurice Hankey and is a 
model of the kind, the other was prepared by M. de Bearn under my direc- 
tion and its accuracy is also certain. It was not till later that a joint secre- 
tariat was established, responsible for drafting one single set of minutes. 
These minutes are attested and are the only ones prepared under absolutely 
regular conditions. But the two sets of minutes prepared by Sir Maurice 
Hankey and M. de Bearn complete each other remarkably and could per- 
fectly well serve as a basis for printing, especially in view of the fact that it is 
a question of documents not meant for presentation to the public. 

The exception which I pointed out just now applies to the Council known 
as the Council of Four, or of Three, according to whether the Italian Repre- 
sentative was present or not. Strictly speaking, no regular minutes were 
taken down. As regards the first few meetings, notes exist which were taken 
down by M. Mantoux, who was acting as interpreter. It was not until half 
way through these meetings that Sir M. Hankey drew up minutes which were 
much more complete than M. Mantoux’s notes.” As to the latter, it was 
decided that they should be destroyed, and only one copy thereof exists 
which is in the possession of M. Glemenceau, who keeps them in a safe, and 
I think, intends to destroy them. Mr. Wilson and his colleagues were very 
much concerned that these notes should not become known, so that they 
themselves should not be confronted with them later. As to the minutes 
drafted Dy Sir Maurice Hankey, it would be a pity to destroy them. One 
copy exists, in the possession of the English, and another, which we have. 
I should be in favour of these copies being kept, with the understanding that 
each Government undertakes, on its honour, to treat them as absolutely 
secret. I see, therefore, no objection to destroying the notes taken down by 
M. Mantoux, more especially seeing that these contained disjointed con- 
versations, and that traces of the conclusions arrived at by means of these 

The recorded meetings of the Council of Four began in the last week of March, 1919. 
Sir M. Hankey attended only intermittently before April 1 9 when his attendance as secretary 
became regular. 
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conversations are evident in the resolutions of the Council of Four, which are 
preserved in the archives of the Secretariat General, as in those of the Dele- 
gations of the Great Powers. 

M. SciALOjA ; Since these resolutions are extant, would it not be advisable 
to distinguish between them and the deliberations of the Council of Four? 
In my opinion the resolutions should be arranged in groups and even dis- 
tributed to all the Delegations, since they are of general interest. The publi- 
cation thereof should include any reservations, made with regard to one or 
other of these resolutions, by any members of the Council. I do not think 
that any one of these resolutions is of a secret nature. Once these resolutions 
had been published it would be time to consider whether the deliberations 
should or should not be published in extenso. 

Lord Curzon: This being the case, which are the documents of which 
there is a question of publishing 50 copies? 

M. Esgoffier; The position therefore is as follows: in the first place, it is 
now merely a question of the records of the Supreme Council. As regards 
the Council of Four no documents are to be printed. The deliberations of 
the Council of Five and those of the Council of Ten are to be printed, the 
total number of copies being 50. 

M. Matsui : I should like to point out that we were not represented on the 
Council of Four, and do not know what took place at its meetings. 

M. Berthelot: You were aware of the resolutions taken by the Council 
of Four. 

M, Escoffier; As regards all the other records of the Conference, the 
Secretariat General agrees with the Drafting Committee in considering that 
the distribution of those documents should be effected in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Note of September 23, 1919, section I (see Ap- 
pendix G).‘* It also considers that the meetings of Commissions of a general 
nature should be distributed to all the Powers with limited interests, and that 
the minutes of meetings of Commissions on which only a few of the Powers 
with limited interests were represented, should be distributed only to the 
Powers represented thereon. As regards publicity, the Secretariat General 
is of opinion that only the minutes of plenary meetings should be made public. 
Other documents of the Conference, which would be marked ‘confidential’ 
would be reserved exclusively for the use of the Governments. 

Mr. Wallace: When will the minutes of the League of Nations be published? 

M. Escoffier: If it were necessary, we should, from a material point of 
view, be ready to publish them in a week’s time. 

Mr. Wallace: It would be most embarrassing for the American Govern- 
ment if these documents were published before the ratification of the Treaty 
by the Senate. 

M. Escoffier: We are merely considering a complete publication of these 
documents which will not take place before five or six months at the earliest. 

The Delegations will be kind enough to inform the Secretariat General 
how many copies they require of each set. A double edition will be made of 

In error for Appendix H. 
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the records of the Conference, one part printed in English under the auspices 
of the British Delegation,' ^ and the other in French, drawn up by the 
Secretariat General. 


It was decided : 

(1) that the minutes of the meetings of the Council of the Heads of 

Governments should not be printed. The British and French Govern- 
ments should preserve the notes taken at those meetings and kept 
hy them, pledging themselves to treat the same as strictly secret ; 

(2) that the records of the Council of Heads of Governments and Foreign 

Ministers, those of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and those of the 
Council of Heads of Delegations shordd be printed, the total number 
of copies being 50, and distributed to the Governments of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, at the rate of ten per 
Government. The type used to print these documents should be 
destroyed as soon as the latter were worked off ; 

(3) that all the resolutions ( wth the reservations referring thereto) adopted 

hy the various Councils mentioned in paragraphs (1) and (2) above, 
should he printed in a separate collection and distributed to each of 
the AJhed and Associated Powers ; 

(4) that the conclusions of Part B of the Note from the Secretariat General 

be adopted (Appendix H) ; 

(5) that a double edition he made of the records thus printed, one part in 

English imder the auspices of the British Delegation, '3 and the other 
in French under the auspices of the Secretariat General; 

(6) that each Delegation should inform the Secretariat General of the 

number of copies of each set which it would require. 


8. The Council had before it a Note from the British Delegation dated 
January I2, 1920, concerning this question (Appendix I). 
American Representa- Berthelot commented upon this Note. He added 

iwn on the InteTallied following: It seems to me that the question raised by 

Control in Germany British Delegation should be considered as settled by 

a previous resolution of the Council, whereby American 


u The preparation of the English edition was begun in the Foreign Office as soon as the 
British archives of the Peace Conference had been transferred from Paris. But in the course 
of preparation it became apparent that the English records, other than those of the Supreme 
Council in its various forms, were in a number of cases of doubtful value as compared with 
the often better authenticated French texts. Furthermore, the orders placed by foreign 
governments for the English edition were smaller than had been anticipated so that by 
the summer of 1922 it was calculated that the projected English edition, already planned 
on a reduced scale as compared with the French Recueil Giniral ties Actes de la Conference de la 
Paixy would involve a financial loss of about £6,500. Under these circumstances the British 
Embassy in Paris on December 4, 1922, communicated a memorandum to the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference in which it was observed that ‘the completion of the edition would involve 
the British Government in a loss of some thousands of pounds for editorial and printing 
expenses. In the present stringency of national finances the British Government cannot 
feel that it would be justifiable to incur this loss, and the British Embassy is instructed there- 
fore to announce to the Conference of Ambassadors that the British Government do not 
propose to proceed with the English edition, as originally approved by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on January 13, 1920.’ 
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representatives are free to take part, or not, in Commissions sitting in 
Germany, to be present at their meetings in an official or officious 
capacity, according to the instructions from their Government. Under these 
circumstances it seems to me that the Chairman of the Interallied Naval 
Commission of Control in Germany cannot refuse to receive American Naval 
Officers who apply to him with a view to taking part in the said Commission. 
It is not for us to change our view on a question which we have had much 
difficulty in preventing the Germans from raising. 

The Drafting Committee decided that the Germans could not derive any 
argument from the absence of the Ameriean Representatives, with a view 
to evading the obligations imposed on them under the Treaty. 

Lord Curzon : The British Note raises two questions. It is a question here 
of American naval representatives who have come from the United States 
in order to take part in the work of the Commissions at Berlin and Heligo- 
land. On the other hand, however, the American Government is sending no 
representative to the Military Commissions. I cannot understand the differ- 
ence thus made by the Americans between the Military Commissions and the 
Naval Commissions. 

Mr. Wa.lla.ge; I cannot understand it any more than you, and I will put 
the question to my Government immediately. 

Lord Curzon: The second point is of practical importance; i.e. who is to 
pay the allowances of these officers. M. Berthelot tells me that there is no 
reason for refusing to recognize them. I admit this, strictly speaking; but 
the German Government will doubtless refuse to pay them, and naturally 
the British Government cannot think of doing so. What will the position be? 

Mr. Wallace ; In view of the fact that the Germans have not yet raised 
any difficulties on that point, it would be better to leave the question open 
until I have received the instructions which I am going to ask for immediately. 

Lord Curzon : If we are to wait for instructions from Wasliington it would 
be preferable for these officers not to take part in the labours of the Com- 
missions until we know what our position is. 

Mr. Wallace: It is possible that these officers may be provided with 
credentials from the American Government without my knowledge. 

M. Berthelot: There has probably been a lack of co-ordination between 
the American military and naval administration. It would be advisable for 
a joint decision to be taken, or for the American Government to point out 
the reasons for this difference which has been established between the two 
situations, which appear to be similar. In any event it seems that we ought 
to leave the American officers entirely free to act as they think fit, 

Mr. Wallace: I shall endeavour to obtain some light on the subject, and 
I hope to receive a reply with[in] a very short time. 

Lord Curzon: Then we will do nothing before we hear the decision of the 
American Government? 

M. Berthelot: We might, however, ask the American officers to refrain 
from taking part in the labours of the Commission until this slight mis- 
understanding has been cleared up. 
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M. Gambon : We might inform the Chairman of the Commission that the 
Supreme Council is asking for explanations from Washington through the 
intermediary of Mr. Wallace, and considers it preferable that the American 
officers refrain from taking part in the meetings of the Commission until the 
Government of the United States has made known its intentions. 

It was decided: 

to inform the Chairman of the Interallied Naval Commission of Control 
in Germany in reply to the latter’s request concerning the question of 
American representation on the said Commission, that the American 
representative on the Supreme Council was asking his Government whether 
the American officers were authorized to take part in the labours of the 
Commission ; and that pending a reply from the Government at W ashington 
it would be preferable for these officers to refrain provisionally from 
attending the meetings of the Commission. 

g. Lord Curzon: I should like to raise an important question concerning 
the formation of our Council itself. This Conference has, 
^he’cmference ^^^itg the last six months, included M. Clemenceau as Repre- 
sentative of France, Mr. Polk as Representative of the United 
States, Sir Eyre Crowe as Representative of the British Empire, M. Scialoja 
as Representative of Italy, and M. Matsui as Representative of Japan. 

It was decided two days ago to replace this Council by a Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The present state of affairs can only last a few days, since 
M. Scialoja and myself have neither the time, nor the possibility, nor — so 
far as I myself am concerned — I will add — the competence, to discuss each 
day questions of detail which take considerable time. The object of my 
journey to Paris was to examine the Adriatic question as also Turkish affairs. 
It would be impossible to prolong my stay beyond a few days. M. Scialoja, 
who has represented his country for several months on the Conference, is 
better informed than I am of the questions which are before it, but he also is 
pressed for time. It is therefore impossible for the present Council to be pro- 
longed for more than a few days. It is to be replaced by the Ambassadors’ 
Council. Would it not be preferable for the Ambassadors’ Council to take 
our place without delay? It would be better for it to examine forthwith the 
questions with which it will deal in future. I confess that I think the forma- 
tion of our Council to have been a mistake, and that it would have been 
better to institute from the outset the Council of Ambassadors. 

M. Gambon: The considerations put forward by Lord Curzon are most 
certainly worthy of attention, but I should like to point out that we were 
appointed through a decision of the Heads of Governments, and it is for them 
to decide whether we remain in function or disperse. 

It seems to me that Lord Gurzon’s proposal is beyond our competence. 
Lord Curzon ; I do not think so. It was not the Council of Heads of 
Governments winch appointed us, but rather the Supreme Council, of which 
we are the legitimate successors. I consider, therefore, that we are perfectly 
free to dissolve if we think the time has come. 

See No. 54, minute 4. 
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M. Matsui; As far as I personally am concerned, the question affects me 
very little, since being at the same time Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, 
I would necessarily take part in either Council. I must poin t out, however, 
that the formation of a Council of Ambassadors was decided several months 
ago, in order to ensure the execution of the clauses of the Treaty with Ger- 
many. It is evident from its mandate that it is only competent to deal with 
these questions. It would not be competent to deal with other questions, 
notably with those concerning Hungary, unless indeed we extend its com- 
petence by a fresh decision ; and I see diiliculties in the way of such a course. 

Lord Gurzon: It would, however, be an actual practical impossibility 
for us to continue to sit indefinitely. 

M. Cambon : In spite of Lord Gurzon’s remark, I am not convinced that 
we are not obliged to consult in this matter the Heads of Governments. 
Doubtless one has always the right to commit suicide, but it seems to me that 
it would be difficult for us to take a decision to dissolve without notifying the 
Prime Ministers. 

M. SciALOjA read the resolution adopted on December 13, 1919, at the 
meeting in London (see Appendix J).'^ He added: In spite of the extreme 
importance of that meeting on account of the rank of the persons attending 
it, it cannot, strictly speaking, be considered as a meeting of the Supreme 
Council. 

I think, however, that Lord Curzon’s proposal is capable of a practical 
solution without our being obliged to adopt it by means of a formal resolu- 
tion. Each of us is free to delegate his powers, and to instruct either the 
Ambassador of his own Government in Paris or one of the delegates at the 
Conference, to represent him. We should thus arrive by practical means at 
the immediate formation of the Ambassadors’ Council which Lord Curzon 
desires. I agree, moreover, with my British colleague in thinking that the 
meetings of the Council cannot continue indefinitely unless the formation 
thereof is changed. 

M. Cambon: I should also like to state that since our agenda is finished, 
there will be no need to fix to-day the date of our next meeting. 

Lord Curzon: This being the case, it is not necessary to form an imme- 
diate resolution as regards my proposal. I shall interview the British Prime 
Minister on the subject, and would be glad if my French and Italian col- 
leagues would, on their part, kindly see M. Clemenceau and M. Nitti on 
the matter. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Appendix A to No. 69 
Drafting Committee for the Conference. 

January is, igso. 

I. According to Article i of the Hungro-Croatian Compromise of 1868, 
‘Hungary, Groatia-Slavonia, and Dalmatia form a sole and same political com- 
Not printed. This lesolution was, with verbal variation, resolution B (1-2) in No. 6a. 
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munity, in relation to other nations, subject to H.M., as well as in relation to all 
other countries.’ 

In practice, however, from a point of view of international relations, no 
Groatia-Slavonia-Dalmatian individuality or character has ever been recognized 
by the Powers, regardless of what might have been in fact or in law the position 
or the character of Croatia in relation to Hungary. 

2. According to the Austrian Treaty, Article 203, and according to the present 
draft of the Hungarian Treaty, Article 186, it will be the duty of the Reparations 
Commission to estimate the contributory capacity of the ceded territories. 

It is true that a financial compromise conventionally determined the contribu- 
tive share of Croatia in regard to her own and Hungary’s mutual expenses. The 
last financial compromise, drawn up in 1906, was to expire in 1913, and has not 
been renewed. The drafting Committee is unaware as to whether or not this 
compromise has remained effective by tacit agreement. 

If the application of the quotations stipulated in the compromise be admitted 
in determining the share each of the ceded territories must assume towards the 
Hungarian debt, the estimates which are to be determined ex aequo and [ric] bono 
would, automatically, fall beyond the competence of the Reparations Commission. 
Now for political or other reasons, it is possible that the provisions of the com- 
promise were not based exclusively on the paying capacity of the two countries. 
A new system would, therefore, not be in conformity with the general principle 
adopted. 

3, Finally, it is desirable to indicate that the Financial Arrangement (Article 2) 
signed by the Serbians, relative to the contributions towards the war expenses, 
has already settled the question for these territories, inclusive of Croatia, by 
sanctioning the solution adopted in the Austrian Treaty and the present draft of 
the Hungarian Treaty. 


Appendix B to No. 69 

The Financial Commission, during its meeting of December 29, 1919, examined 
letter No. 4668, and annexes thereto, submitted by the Serb-Groat-Slovene Dele- 
gation, relative to the Peace Treaty with Hungary. 

According to the S-G-S Delegation, Groatia-Slovenia constitutes a state apart 
from Hungary. These two states alone formed the country of the Saint-Etienne 
Crown [jjc], and their unity, comparable to the Austro-Hungarian unity, was 
regulated by compromises. The last of these compromises was established in 1904 
[? 1906]. 

Now that these countries of the Saint-Etienne Crown dissolve their union, it is 
desirable to effect a liquidation. The method of conducting this liquidation has 
been set forth by the S-G-S Delegation. The Delegation considers that in the 
division of the Hungarian debt and in the payment of public properties it will be 
impossible to apply provisions similar to those inserted in the Austrian Treaty, 
which were provided for ceded territories and not for states united under a same 
crown, the separation of which has been decided upon. 

The Financial Commission, before examining the liquidation methods to be 
applied between Hungary and Croatia-Slavonia, desires the opinion of the Legal 
Advisers on the question of International Law raised by the Serb Delegation. 

Are there any grounds for assuming that Croatia-Slavonia enjoyed special 
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statutes distinguishing her from the Banat, Prekomania, and other Hungarian 
comitats? 

Were the successive compromises between Hungary and Groatia-Slavonia 
similar to the compromises between Hungary and Austria? 

Do they authorize us to conclude that Croatia-Slavonia was an independent 
State, possessing an independent debt, and having full possession of domanial 
properties the greater part of which have been, in all probability, governed by the 
common Hungarian administration? 

Do these compromises authorize Groatia-Slavonia to claim a right of possession 
over common Hungro-Groatian property, whether situated in Groatia or in 
Hungary? 

Do these compromises authorize a distinction between the Groat-Slovene 
expenses and the Hungarian expenses, as well as the common expenditures of 
Hungary and Groatia ? 

What was the quota of Croatia-Slavonia in the contribution towards the 
common expenses in 1914? 

As soon as the Financial Commission receives the advice of the Legal Advisers, 
it will be in a position to examine the technical provisions proposed by the Serb 
Delegation relative to the division of the debts and the payment of public pro- 
perties. 


Appendix G to No. 69 
Peace Conference, Financial Commission. 

January 12, ig20. 

The Financial Commission has examined the proposition made by the Economic 
Commission, relative to a modification to be introduced into the text of Article 194 
of the Peace Conditions with Hungary (corresponding to the Article 260 of the 
Treaty with Germany) destined to give satisfaction to a claim made by the Dele- 
gation of the S-G-S, 

The Financial Commission considers that it is not in a position to appreciate 
whether the maintenance in the Hungarian territories, which have been trans- 
ferred to the Kingdom of the S-G-S, of majorats, ensuring certain Hungarian 
subjects both an economic influence in vast estates and certain lordly rights, 
would not be likely to create political or administrative difficulties. 

The Commission esteems that it is a political question which can only be settled 
by political measures and not by financial clauses. 

The terms of Article 194 of the Peace Treaty with Hungary (corresponding to 
Article 2 1 1 of the Treaty with Austria) should, according to the opinion of the 
Financial Commission, be taken in a restrictive sense, in order not to infringe the 
principle laid down by Article 250 (corresponding to Article 267 of the Treaty 
with Austria), and make it possible to the States which have ceded Hungarian 
territories to obtain through the intermediary of the Reparations Commission the 
disposition of Hungarian property, which they were forbidden to liquidate them- 
selves. 


Appendix G to No. 69 

I. In a resolution h.d. 102 (i)’ of Nov. 29, 1919, the Supreme Council, in order 
to permit Mr. Polk to refer to his Government, decided to postpone the settlement 
of the percentages to be observed in the distribution between the Principal Allied 



and Associated Powers, of enemy battleships [st'c] and port material claimed from 
Germany by the Protocol of November i. 

A similar decision was taken in the resolution h.d. 104® (VP^ of December a, 
in regard to enemy submarines). 

2. The Treaty of Peace with Germany will shortly come into force. This Treaty 
provides that the ships to be delivered shall be taken to Allied Ports; therefore, 
these ports should be indicated ; but this cannot be done before the attribution of 
the ships shall have been agreed upon by the Powers concerned. Now this distri- 
bution depends upon the percentage. 

3. For the above reasons, it is requested that the Government of the United 
States be invited to make known, as soon as possible, whether it accepts the pro- 
posal presented by the other four Allied Powers, concerning the distribution of the 
enemy surface battleships [sic] and submarines, and of the port material. 


Appendix H to No. 69 
Document i 

jVble relative to a General Compilation of the Acts of the Conference 

Peace Conference, Secretariat General. 

The Secretariat General of the Conference has, at the request of the Delegations, 
taken up the question of printing a General Compilation of the Acts of the Con- 
ference. The plan of classification hereto annexed (Annex A)'’ is approved by the 
General Secretariats of the Principal Powers.'® 

The Secretariat General has the honour to submit this plan for adoption by the 
Supreme Council, with a special request that the Council pronounce, in particular, 
on the following points : 

(A) Printing of the Acts of the Supreme Council. 

Those Acts only exist in a state of mimeographed copies, and as they are liable 
to disappear rapidly, it is desirable to have them printed and kept in the Archives 
of the Governments having participated in the different phases of the Supreme 
Council. 

It is certain that during the execution of the Treaties of 1919, the AUies will be 
obliged to repeatedly refer, for interpretation of texts, to the Resolutions of the 
Supreme Council and to the discussions which preceded their adoption. 

The number of copies of the Acts of the Supreme Council might be limited to 
100 to each of the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

(B) Distribution of the Minutes and Reports of the Commissions. 

In the course of the Conference, copies of the minutes and reports were printed 
and distributed among the Delegations for their immediate needs.* However, in 
the course of the execution of the Treaties, the various ministerial Departments of 
the Allied and Associated Powers and the organizations on execution will require 
an ensemble of these documents printed and bound, as is the custom at the con- 
clusion of any international Conference. 

'S In error for IX, i.e. minute 9. 
m Document a below. 

Note in original: ‘The British Delegation has agreed to publish the compilation in 
English; the Secretariat General will publish the French compilation.’ (See note 13 above,) 
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However, in view of the character of certain CSommissions whose deliberations 
are to remain secret, it is desirable to arrange distribution and publicity lules to 
cover these various documents. 

The Drafting Committee has given its views in the annexed note (Annex B).'® 
The Secretariat General agrees in regard to the part upon which the Drafting 
Committee was unanimous, but refers to the Supreme Council for a decision 
relative to No. 4 of Part I of the said Note, namely: 

4. Each of the other Allied and Associated Powers should receive the Minutes 
and R.eports of the Commissions (including the Sub-Commissions, Committees, 
or Sub-Committees) in which they participated. 

1. Whether the Minutes of the Commissions should be distributed to Powei's 
other than those having participated therein; 

2. Whether these documents should be not only delivered privately, but 
generally published. 

(1) As there were two different kinds of Commissions; those of a general order 
in which all the Powers with special interests were represented by Delegates 
nominated by them; or those in which only a few Powers with special interests 
were represented ; the Secretariat General esteems : 

that, relative to the Acts of the first named Commissions, it is desirable to dis- 
tribute them to all the Powers having special interests ; 

and that, relative to the Acts of the second named Commissions, only the Powers 
represented — and not those merely consulted — should be entitled to these docu- 
ments. 

(2) Concerning general publication, the Secretariat General esteems that, in 
conformity with the rules of the Conference, only the Protocols of the Plenary 
Sessions should be given publicity, and that the other documents of the conference 
which bear the mention ‘Confidential’ should be reset ved for the exclusive use of 
the Governments. 


Document 2 

Annex ‘A\ General Cotnpilation of the Acts of the Peace Conference 
CLASSIFICATION PLAN 
Part I. Acts of the Supreme Council 
(Not printed and reserved.) 

A. Council of the Heads of Governments and of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

(January 12-March 24, 1919). 

B. Council of the Heads of Governments (March 25-June 28, 1919). 

G. Council of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs (March 27-July 5, 1919). 

D. Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers (July 5, 1919-January 
1920). 

Part H. Minutes of the Supreme Economic Council 

Part III. Protocols of the Plenary Sessions, and of the Meetings of the Powers of Special 

Interests 

A. Plenary Sessions : Protocols i to 8. 

B. Meetings of the Powers of Special Interests (2 and 3). 

>3 Document 3 below. Blank in original. 
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Part IV. Commissions of the Conference. {Minutes, Acts, and Reports) 

A. Committee on the Verification of Powers. 

2. Drafting Committee. 

B. General Questions. 

1 . Commission of the League of Nations. 

2. Commission of the Responsibility of the Authors of the War, and penalties. 

3. Commission on the Reparations of Damages. 

4. Commission on International Labour Legislation. 

5. Commission of the International Regime of Ports, Waterways, and Rail- 

ways. 

6. Financial Commission. 

7. Economic Commission. 

8. Air Commission. 

g. Prisoners of War Commission. 

10. Geographical Commission. 

C. Territorial Questions. 

1 . Commission on Gzecho-Slovak Affairs. 

2. Commission on Polish Affairs. 

{a) Interallied Polish Commission. 

{b) Permanent Interallied Teschen Commission. 

(c) Commission on Polish Affairs (Paris). 

{d) Commission for the Negotiation of an Armistice between Poland and 
Ukrainia. 

3. Commission on Roumanian and Jugo-Slav Affairs. 

4. Commission on Greek and Albanian Affairs. 

5. Commission on Danish and Belgian Affairs. 

6. Commission on Baltic Affairs. 

7. Central Committee on Territorial Questions. 

D. Special Questions. 

{a) Preparation of the Treaties with enemy States. 

1. Commission of the Drafting of the Military, Naval, and Aerial Clauses. 

2. Commission on Sub-Marine Cables. 

3. Moroccan Commission. 

4. Commission on German Colonies. 

5. Interallied Commission to [sic) the Left Bank of the Rhine. 

6. Tien-Tsin Commission. 

{b) Treaties between Allies. 

1 . Commission on New States. 

2. Revision of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels. 

(r) Divers Treaties. 

1. Spitzberg Commission. 

2. Commission on the Revision of the Treaties of 1839. 

Part V. Treaties — Negotiation and Signing of 
A. Treaties and Conventions with Enemy Powers. 
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(a) Germany. 

1. From the convocation of the German Delegation until the delivery of the 

Observations of that Delegation on the Peace Conditions (April 17- 
May 29, 1919.) 

2. Study of the Observations of the German Delegation and Reply of the 

Allies, (Minutes of the Reply and Coordination Committees.) (May 10- 
June 16, 1919.) 

3. From the delivery of the Observations of the German Delegations until 

^ the signing of the Treaty (from May 30 to June 28, 1919). 

Annex — Successive Stages of the Treaty, 

(b) Austria. 

1. From the convocation of the Austrian Delegation until the delivery of the 

Observations of that Delegation on the Peace Conditions (May 2- 
August 6j 1919.) 

2. Study of the Observations of the Austrian Delegation and Reply of the 

Allies. (Minutes of the Reply and Coordination Committees.) (August 
6-September 2, 1919.) 

3. From the delivery of the Observations of the Austrian Delegation until 

the signing of the Treaty (from August 6 to September 10, 1919). 
Annex — Successive stages of the Treaty. 

(e) Bulgaria. 

1 . From the convocation of the Bulgarian Delegation until the delivei-y of the 

Observations of that Delegation on the Peace Conditions. (July 10- 
October 24, 1919.) 

2. Study of the Observations of the Bulgarian Delegation and Reply of the 

Allies (Minutes of the Reply and Coordination Committees.) (October 
25-November 3, 1919.) 

3. From the delivery of the Observations of the Bulgarian Delegation until 

the signing of the Treaty (from October 27 to November 2 y, 1919). 
Annex — Successive stages of the Treaty. 

(d) Hungary. 

I. From the convocation of the Hungarian Delegation until the delivery of 
the Observations of that Delegation on the Peace Conditions (December 

I, 1919)- 

g_20 

3“ 

Annex — Successive stages of the Treaty. 

(e) Turkey. 

I. From the convocation of the Ottoman Delegation to the departure of that 
Delegation. (June 4-July 4, 1919.) 

B. Treaties and Conventions with the Allies. 

(a) General Treaties between Allies. 

1. Aeronautic. 

2. Arms. 

3. Spirits. 

4. Revision of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels. 
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(i) Special Treaties between Allies. 

1. Poland. 

2. Gzectio-Slovakia. 

3. Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

4. Roumania. 

5. Greece. 

6. Etc. 

C. Treaties and Conventions with other States. 

1. Spitzberg. 

2. Revision of the Treaties of 1839. 


Part VI. Treaties — Entry into Force 

A. Preparations of the Entry into Force. 

1 . Committee on the Execution of the Clauses of the Treaty. 

2. Rhineland Commission. 

3. Commission on German Colonies and Mandates. 

4. Scapa Flow Commission. 

5. Prisoners of War Commission. 

6. Organization Committee of the Reparations Commission. 

7. Commission of the League of Nations. 

8. Commission on the Organization of the Labour Conference, 
g. Organization Commission on Mixed Tribunals. 

B, Exchange of Notes relative to the Entry into Force.' 

1. Germany. 

2. Austria. 

3. Bulgaria. 

4. Etc. 

G. Ratification, Accession, and Entry into Force. 


Part VII. Miscellaneous Documents 

1. Delegation Memoranda. 

2. Fiume and Smyrna Inquiry Commissions. 

3. Etc. 


Document 3 

Annex 'B\ Note for the Secretariat General 

September 23, igig. 

The Secretariat General of the Conference has asked the Drafting Committee 
to present its opinion relative to the distribution of the documents concerning the 
preparatory labours of the Peace Treaties. 
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The Committee has the honour to reply as follows : 

I 

1. Each of the Allied and Associated Powders and each of the enemy Powers 
concerned should receive the minutes of the sessions of the Congress,^' that is, the 
Versailles Sessions, relating to Germany; the Saint-Germain Sessions, relating to 
Austria; and the sessions at Paris and Neuilly, relating to Bulgaria. 

2 . Each of the Allied and Associated Powers should receive the Minutes of the 
Plenary Sessions of the Peace Conference, which is an Interallied Conference. 

3. Each of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers should receive all the 
Minutes and Reports of the Commissions (including the Sub-Commissions, Com- 
mittees, or Sub-Committees) and in general all the official works of the Conference. 

4. Each of the other Allied and Associated Powers should receive the Minutes 
and Reports of the Commissions (including the Sub-Commissions, Committees, or 
Sub-Committees) in which they participated. 

The opinion of the Committee is unanimous on these different questions. 

II 

Relative to the questions as to whether or not the distribution above referred to 
should be extended, and, in particular, if the minutes of the Commissions should 
be distributed to Powers other than those having participated therein — whether 
these documents should be given publication instead of being delivered privately — 
the Drafting Committee, whose viewrs on this point are not unanimous, esteems 
that this point is essentially a political matter and that any legislation pertaining 
thereto should be submitted to the Supreme Council. 

For the Drafting Committee. 


Appendix I to No. 69 

British Delegation, Paris. 

January 12, 1920. 

Memorandum 

The question has been raised by the President of the Naval Interallied Commis- 
sion of Control for Germany as to American representation on that Commission. 

He states that the United States officers designated by their Government as 
members of the Commission propose to present themselves to him, in his capacity 
as President. 

His view is that he cannot recognize them as members of a Commission set up 
under a Treaty to which their Government is not a party; and he requests that the 
Supreme Council may decide as to whether the American representatives can form 
part of his Commission, either officially or unofficially. If they co-operate un- 
officially, it is thought that the Germans may have the right to refuse to pay any 
expenses on their behalf. 

It appears that the term Congress was here employed in the technical sense whereby 
a Peace Congress was distinguished from a Peace Conference in that the former, unlike 
the latter, induded representatives of enemy powers. 

S.'i.h 



No. 70 


i.c.p. 14] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegatio?is of the British, 
French and Italian Governments, held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, on Tuesday, January 13, igso, at 3 p.m. 

Present: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, 

France: M. Glemenceau. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, General Gavallero, Colonel Castoldi. 

SECRETARrAT; British Empire: Sir M. Hankey. France: M. Berthelot, 
M. de Martelle, A Stenographer. Italy: Signor Trombetti. 

The following were also present: 

British Empire : Mr. Leeper. 

France: M. Berthelot. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

Mr. Lloyd George: I have had another discussion with the Jugoslavs. 
They are quite inclined to accept our proposals. The Slovenes would be very 
happy to arrive at a settlement, but it is they who hold all that little corner 
regarding which there is a question of making concessions. The Prince’s 
secretary* told me that what they expect is that you should impose a solution. 
The Slovenes represent in all 700,000 persons, some of whom must be trans- 
ferred to Italy. There is no doubt that the Croats and Serbs are ready to 
accept our proposals if we say clearly to them: this is our solution. 

The Chairman: Signor Nitti, do you accept the rdgime of Danzig? 

Signor Nitti: It is rather difficult, for the conditions are not the same in 
all the territories. 

The Chairman: I am making a concession; if you make none we cannot 
arrive at an agreement. 

Mr. Lloyd George : Whereas Danzig is a commercial port, at Fiume all 
the trade of the port comes from the interior, and if the Serbs and Groats are 
not given satisfaction on this point we shall not arrive at a settlement, unless 
the regime of Danzig is applied to the port of Fiume. The interests of the 
town and port of Fiume are altogether distinct from each other. 

Signor Nitti : It will be necessary to study the regime which it is advisable 
to give to Fiume, while providing international guarantees. 

The Chairman; Guarantees without some one to apply them are nothing 
but a scrap of paper. 

Mr. Lloyd George ; If there are any works to be carried out in the port 
of Fiume, it is not the town of Fiume which will bear the expense, but the 
Hungarians and Serb-Croats. 

The Chairman: Do you agree that the town should be assigned to the 
Italians and the port to the hinterland? 

Signor Nitti: By whom will the port be governed? 

The Chairman: How is the Governor of Danzig appointed? 

‘ The Prince Regent of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was then in Paris. 
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Signor Nitti : I agree that the organisation of the port should be effected 
by the League of Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd George: It is the League of Nations that appoints the 
Governor of Danzig. 

The Chairman: I agree that it should be the same in the case of Fiume. 

Signor Nitti: Then the Governor of the port will be appointed by the 
League of Nations and the organisation of the port will be approved by the 
League of Nations. We agree. What we desire is that no one’s interests 
should be sacrificed. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The League of Nations will organise the port and 
will have the railway under its control. 

The Chairman: We agree. 

Signor Nitti: Do not let us speak of Danzig, because of certain local 
difficulties. 

The Chairman: We will not speak of Danzig. 

Mr. Lloyd George: And what about Lagosta? 

The Chairman: Signor Tittoni said he did not ask for Lagosta. 

Mr. Lloyd George: And the ‘corridor’? 

Signor Nitti: We are agreed as to the corridor to the north. 

The Chairman: I never go back on my word. If I gave it to Signor Nitti, 
I should be very pleased to do so, but I am giving it to d’Annunzio, and that 
is why I am not very pleased to do so. 

Signor Nitti: When you have granted us that, the matter will be settled. 

The Chairman: Naturally, when I have given him all that he asks he will 
claim nothing further. And Zara ! 

Signor Nitti: We were agreed as to Zara. But there is still the question 
of Sebenico. 

The Chairman : I give Zara to the Italians as an Italian town, but seeing 
that you have a port like Pola, we cannot refuse Sebenico to the Slavs. 

Signor Nitti : That makes the situation very difficult. 

The Chairman: It is difficult for everybody. I assure you that I state the 
utmost limit of my concessions at once. I cannot take Sebenico from the 
Serbs, otherwise I should be their enemy. The Serbs said the other day that 
if they were attacked they could not defend themselves. For them it is a 
question of life or death. I undertake to bring urgent pressure to bear on the 
Serbs in order to finish with the matter. I have given you everything, I have 
nothing left to give. 

Signor Nitti : The northern frontier is of supreme importance to us. 

The Chairman : I agree that the Albanian population should be given the 
right of minorities. 

M. Berthelot (Director of Political Affairs) : An arrangement might be 
adopted similar to that which was decided upon in the case of the Ruthenes. 
A group of Ruthenes was enclosed'in the Czechoslovak State. It was arranged 
that the Ruthenes should have certain rights and parliamentary representa- 
tion. Those rights were defined in agreement with the Czechoslovaks. 

Mr. Lloyd George: The Ruthenes in the Czechoslovak State have a 
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Diet and at the same time they send representatives to the Czechoslovak 
Parliament. 

M. Berthelot : It would not be necessary to constitute a Diet ; we should 
be guided by a broad conception of the right of minorities. 

Signor Nitti: It is to the interest both of the League of Nations and the 
Jugoslavs that the port should work under the best possible conditions. Who 
will look after Sushak? 

The Chairman: The League of Nations. 

Signor Nitti : It is important that the question of the railway sfiould be 
settled. 

The Chairman : The League of Nations will settle it. 

Signor Nitti : I beg you to consider this question, if only in the interests 
of the Jugoslavs. 

M. Berthelot: The following formula might be adopted: Fiume for the 
Italians; Sushak for the Jugoslavs and the port for the League of Nations. 

The Chairman: We might quite well adopt that formula. 

Signor Nitti: The important point is that the work of the port should be 
carried on. We want the Jugoslavs to- give us a guarantee that they will 
respect those elements of the population who wish to remain Italian. 

The Chairman: They will only have to become naturalised. 

(M. Veniselos was here announced.) 

The Chairman: The business before us is to solve the question of the 
Adriatic. 

The Italians declare that if you will give them Athens, they will accept it 
with pleasure. 

Will you please state your claims as regards Albania? We hope that we shall 
be able to come to an understanding at once. That is why we have summoned 
you in such haste. 

M. Veniselos : I think that we are not far from an understanding. I have 
lately had occasion to discuss this subject with Signor Tittoni. There have 
hitherto been no serious divergencies of opinion. A rectification was con- 
templated of the line formerly traced to the north. 

What decided us on putting forward this claim was that if the line is main- 
tained as traced, North-Eastern Greece will be separated from North- 
Western Greece by the whole of that great mountain chain. 

Here is a map showing the line for which wc asked and here is the rectifica- 
tion that we submitted, in agreement with a commission with which Signor 
Tittoni put me in touch. 

I can let the Supreme Council have a map showing exactly the rectified line. 

The Chairman: Has Signor Nitti any remark to make on this point? 

Signor Nitti: It is a little complicated. It will be necessary to see how the 
frontier has been traced. 

M. Veniselos : As far as I am concerned, I accept this frontier, on which 
we agreed with Signor Tittoni. 

The Chairman*. You came to an agreement with Signor Tittoni? 

M. Veniselos; Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Is Signor Nitti aware of this agreement? 

Signor Nitti: Yes, but it is necessary that certain conditions should be 
fulfilled. 

M. Veniselos: There is a general agreement as to everything that con- 
cerns us. 

The Chairman: Then we are agreed. 

M. Veniselos: If the Supreme Council has no further question to ask me 
I will withdraw. 

(Mf Veniselos then withdrew.) 

Signor Nitti: We have relations with the Jugoslavs and with the Greeks, 
and the general agreement of which M. Veniselos speaks is subsidiaiy to an 
agreement regarding Asia Minor. 

The Chairman: That does not concern us. We cannot agree that the 
question should be stated in that manner. What we are endeavouring to 
bring about at present is an agreement concerning the Adriatic. 

Signor Nitti: In this way we are decreasing the chances of discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is for you to decide the procedure. At the present time 
we are giving without receiving anything. 

The Chairman: As usual! You should have said that when M. Veniselos 
was here. 

Signor Nitti: It is a question of procedure. 

The Chairman: We are at present settling the question of the Adriatic, 
and we shall settle the question of Asia Minor later on. 

Signor Nitti: I wish to make a slight reservation. 

The Chairman: The agreements which you may have entered into do not 
concern us. We are at the present moment settling the question of the 
Adriatic; we shall settle that of Asia Minor later on. 

(Signor Nitti withdrew, leaving Signor Trombetti.) 

(MM. Pasitch and Trumbitch were here introduced.) 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, we have just had a long and comprehensive 
conversation with Signor Nitti. We have discussed all the points with him. 
Mr. Lloyd George and I are agreed as to the concessions to be made and we 
have insisted on the concessions to be obtained from Italy. As a result of that 
discussion, we have drafted a text which will be submitted to you; after 
having heard it, you will give us your opinion; but I must warn you that it 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to obtain better terms. We have 
done everything that we could. In my opinion, you obtain the maximum 
amount of satisfaction. I have secured Sebenico (?) for you, Cherso and 
Lagosta are left to you. In fine, the note will be read to you. 

(The note contained in the annex [Appendix A] was hereupon read 
aloud.) 

That, gentlemen, is what we have agreed upon. I consider that we have 
made an effort in your favour, which, if I may say so, has been crowned with 
success. The real price of all this is Fiume and its annexation to Italian 
territory; if we had not made that concession, we should not have obtained 
the rest. 
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As far as I am concernedj I was struck with the argument you put forward, 
namely, that you must be given the right to defend yourselves. That seems 
to me obvious. That is why I would not give way with regard to Sebenieo, 
where you can establish a military port if you so desire. 

The great advantage of this arrangement is that we find a way out of a 
situation which was becoming insoluble for everybody. If we can tell 
Mr. Wilson that the Italians and Jugoslavs are agreed, I do not think that he 
can oppose his veto any longer; and that you will [ric] be a great success for 
all of us. You keep the islands ; the Italians have not got Gherso, the/have no 
establishment which is really on your coast; Zara, as a free town, can in no 
way prejudice you; consequently, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State will exist 
in the plenitude of its power. And above all, you have Scutari, the Drin 
and Saint John of Medua. All this seems to me to represent considerable 
advantages. 

I therefore urge with all my power on behalf of the British Government, on 
behalf of the French Government, I may say on behalf of Europe, that you 
cause our negotiations to be crowned with success and enable us to finish 
to-day. 

M. Trumbitgh : I have to express our gratitude to the Great Powers which 
have worked for and done their best to arrive at a compromise which would, 
in their opinion, cause us most satisfaction, and this sentiment of gratitude 
makes it all the more regrettable that it should be my duty to raise objections 
to the scheme which has been communicated to us. The entire situation, and 
more especially the geographical one, is well known to us, and we are well 
aware of the importance of the Adriatic questions for our entire State. 

Furthermore, we are conscious that it is our duty to co-operate with the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, in order to arrive at a positive result 
in the interests of general peace. This second consideration renders even 
more painful our manifest duty of raising objections with regard to this 
scheme. 

The first question to be dealt with is that of Fiume and of the territory 
which could connect this city with Italy — the question of Italian sovereignty 
over Fiume. 

There are two great groups on the Adriatic, two vast lungs containing 
50,000,000 inhabitants; we have agreed to the cession of Trieste and its great 
slopes to Italy, which proves that we have taken the situation into account. 
This settlement was not an equitable one from the ethnographical point of 
view, but as other reasons militated in its favour, we duly considered them. 
As regards the gulf and town of Fiume, however, as regards this large port 
which is the terminus of a first-rate trade route — the only route of the entire 
hinterland, in fact — the settlement proposed is impossible . . . .^ 

The Chairman : We are giving you this port. 

M. Trumbitgh: So I understand, and I beg to express my thanks for your 
intention to allow us trading possibilities with Fiume. The establishment of 
foreign sovereignty at Fiume will, however, render our trade precarious, 

^ Punctuation as in original. 
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notwithstanding all guarantees, international or otherwise. We would be 
shut out of Fiume, if ever relations became strained between the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and Italy. Seeing how close the Italian frontier is to the railway 
which links Fiume with Slovakia [? Slovenia], we should be doneforif complica- 
tions arose. We cannot yield on this point. Fiume is the only port available 
for our imports or exports, or through which we could obtain war material in 
case of necessity. We have no other access to the sea, no other port . , . ? 

The Chairman: You will have this port in peace time. Your argument 
is that war might break out, but this might happen to any country and cannot 
be prevented ; nobody can prevent it. You cannot ask us to make arrange- 
ments which would allow a war to break out later on; on the contrary, it 
seems to me that the necessity for co-operation will be yet another reason for 
preventing the outbreak of war. 

M. Berthelot : And then you have the guarantee of the League of Nations. 

M. Trumbitgh; That is true, and this argument carries great weight. 
But the existence of the League of Nations does not exclude the possibility of 
a state of war between two States. 

The Chairman: Notwithstanding the existence of the League of Nations, 
London might perhaps declare war on Paris to-morrow. The future is not 
within my ken. 

M. Trumbitgh: Serbia used to be a State surrounded by neighbouring 
States on all sides. She did everything in her power, accepted any and every 
sacrifice in order to reach the sea, to have access to the sea. We have now 
become an important State, but would not have access to the sea, com- 
mercially speaking . . . .^ 

The Chairman: No, no; you will have Saint John of Medua. 

M. Trumbitgh; Time will be required to fit it up. 

The Chairman: Time is required for everything. 

M. Trumbitgh: Can we say with certainty that we would have been able 
to organise? If war should break out, should we be able without fail to have 
an outlet allowing of successful organisation? 

The Chairman : It is my opinion that every policy must take time into 
account. I should like, M. Trumbitch, to make a remark. 

Call to mind the time when, in the interests of all, Serbia accepted all 
Austria’s terrible conditions. Serbia could not well have made a greater sacri- 
fice than the one which she consented to make — and yet this did not prevent 
the outbreak of war. You then behaved admirably, as did France, England 
and the United States, in a war such as humanity had never seen before. 
And now Serbia occupies the entire eastern coast of the Adriatic. She will 
occupy Fiume in peace time. She will be mistress of this port during peace 
time. That cannot be disputed. Furthermore, Fiume is chiefly an outlet for 
Hungary and Transylvania, rather than for Serbia. 

M. Trumbitgh ; Not for Serbia, 

The Chairman: Well, Serbia is being given all the islands near the coast 
and the entire coast, with Spalato and Sebenico, without being forbidden to 
have a war fleet. . . And you say that time will be required for this. I 
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should think so [ But will not we Frenchmen, who have had ten departments 
devastated, require time and millions (which we have not got) to make good 
our losses? 

I went to London. I went hat in hand to beg of Mr. Lloyd George, so as 
to get a loan from England. Would you not call that a sacrifice? And we will 
have to make many more sacrifices. 

Therefore, if Serbia wants everything at once, we cannot give it to her. 

Nobody opposed the idea of giving Fiume to Italy more than I, did, and 
yet now I have made an effort in that direction. And why? So that you 
should have all the rest, You must decide now, or not decide; you must say 
yes or no. If you say ‘No’, the Treaty of London will have to settle matters. 
And what a pickle we shall be in. Italy will remain in a state of revolution. 
This will suit neither you nor us. You will get nothing in Dalmatia, and it 
will be absolutely impossible for us to conclude peace. 

In view of these circumstances, I think that every effort should be made on 
both sides. I have, moreover, set an example, and have made various con- 
cessions to the Allies. They have fought valiantly in our cause, and that is 
why I thought that concessions should be made to them. I was blamed for 
this in the French Chamber of Deputies, but this did not alter ray opinion 
that I had acted for the best. 

I beg you, therefore, to make an effort. In political life, there always 
comes a time when one must have the courage to say yes or no; it is the 
attribute of statesmen to know when to be resolute. One cannot be a states- 
man without accepting responsibility. 

Some of your countrymen will, I presume, tell you (as I have been told) 
that you did not put up any resistance, and wall blame you. It is always easy 
to formulate reproaches concerning work in which one did not share, and to 
blame those who carried it out. But do not forget that the fate of Serbia is 
closely linked with that of the Entente, with that of England, with that of 
France — who are asking you to consent to what is said in this note. 

And it is no small thing to see England, who has made enormous sacrifices, 
to see ravaged France turn towards Serbia and say: ‘You know that we have 
opposed Italy for more than a year. French soldiers have been killed by 
Italians in Fiume; could there be anything sadder than that? There were 
English warships in the port of Fiume, and they left; there were American 
warships, and they left. France was the last to go, but she left in the end. 
Do you call that a pleasant state of things?’ 

But there was one predominating object — that of the great peace which wc 
shall bring into being, and thanks to which Serbia will begin to take an 
important place in the world. 

As you say, time will be required, but no country can develop without the 
aid of time. It is necessary, therefore, that you should accept the situation. 
If you do not accept it, I will be unable to negotiate; we shall have to fall 
back on the Treaty of London, and peace will never be attained. 

At the beginning of the war your nation gave such a grand example of 
sacrifice as made me doubt the evidence of my senses. You were noble and 



generous; you showed yourselves to be imbued with concern for Europe as 
a whole. England and France intervened gladly on your behalf; they wish Lo 
be and to remain your friends, they desire that Serbia should develop and 
grow materially, territorially, and morally. You cannot say to them: ‘What 
you have done has been in vain. We are now strangers.’ I beg you not to do 
that. 

Mr. Lloyd George: I quite agree with what our chairman has said. 

M. Trtjmbitch: Mr. Chairman, your words move me deeply. What you 
have safd has gone straight to our hearts, and death would, I thinlc, be less 
painful to me than the fact that I must refrain from telling you, with grateful 
thanks, that I accept the proposed settlement. Yet I cannot accept it. I beg 
that you will not, even indirectly and involuntarily, accuse us of not being 
willing to make a sacrifice in. the general interest. We have already given 
proof of our goodwill by consenting- to have territory containing 400,000 
inhabitants lopped off. . . ?• 

The Chairman: I know that. 

M. Trumbitch; We continue to be willing to make all necessary sacrifices, 
but Fiume represents a political error. How can it profit Italy to take away 
an outlet which does not belong to her, to take Lissa? In Lissa there is not 
one Italian to a thousand inhabitants, who live by fishing and by selling their 
agricultural produce to us at Spalato. What sense is there in demilitarising 
the islands? 

If the reason is to arrive at a settlement of a temporary situation in Italy 
or in our country, I do not consider it a good one. 

What is really necessary is to create enduring relations between Italy and 
ourselves. Would our responsibility not be tremendous towards our nation 
and the whole world if, in twenty years’ time, a dispute were to arise by 
reason of the situation now created? 

The Chairman:- Y es. 

M. Trumbitch : That is why the line we now propose is not an academic 
idea. It represents the sum of our convictions on the map. 

The Chairman: I understand. But M. Berthelot, who is very well read, 
quoted a saying of Montesquieu to us the other day, which I should like to 
recall to you; ‘In politics,’ Montesquieu says, ‘one has never to choose 
between a good and a bad course; one chooses between the balance of dis- 
advantages.’ Now, there are disadvantages in the good course and also in the 
bad; it is between the balance of disadvantages that it is necessary to choose. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not discussing Italy with you, except as 
regards one point, which I am entitled to mention to you, because I said so 
to Signor Nitti. I consider that the strategical position of Fiume is the worst 
that can be conceived. The town is surrounded on all sides by the Jugo- 
slavs, and is only linked to Italy by a narrow strip of land which could be cut 
off by two or three shells. Consequently, I do not think the position danger- 
ous for the Serb-Croat-Slovene State; on the contrary, I consider it bad for 
Italy. 

But Italy is yielding to a question of sentiment. What can one do? I 
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cannot forget certain facts. I have had many quarrels with Italy, but I cannot 
forget that her soldiers fought and died on our battlefields with their British, 
American and French comrades. 

What is one to do? History is not being born to-day; and she will still con- 
tinue at a time when we shall no longer know her workings. The present peace 
is a pause ; who can say whether, when intercourse is re-established between 
Serbia and Italy, relations and opinions will not evolve in one direction or 
another? We can know nothing. Who can say whether different situations 
will not result in the various territories? We may even be certain drat that 
will happen, because that is fate. 

I can talk to you as I do because of my great age ; it is the only advantage 
I can claim over you ; but the mistake when one makes arrangements, what- 
ever they may be, is to believe that time is going to stand still, that nothing 
will ever change again. But everything changes, my dear friend, the world 
changes, men change as well as countries; trade which used to take one 
direction turns in another; new relations are established. Do you think it 
possible to judge the state of the Europe of to-morrow by the state of that 
same Europe five or six years ago? It is quite a different world. 

You are right; I agree with all that you have said, and I have told the 
Italians so; but when I ask you to make certain concessions, do not imagine 
that life is going to stand still, and that the arrangements we are maldng will 
remain unchanged. No. The just share assigned to you only represents a 
small share of wider justice. The Italians have the Dodecanese; they were 
glad to take those islands from the Greeks at the time of the war with 
Turkey; 3 they are going to restore them. 

For all these reasons, consider the total sum of justice and legitimate 
satisfaction which you will have gained for your compatriots. Of course they 
will not be entirely satisfied; one never is. France and England are not 
satisfied ; no one is anywhere. But you who are deciding the destiny of nations 
at this moment, if you are convinced that you are obtaining real material 
and moral satisfaction for your country, which will increase its self-respect, 
give it fresh strength for action, and prepare it for the economic struggles of 
the future, you may be sure that you will have done great things in the interests 
of your country by accepting the agreement we are proposing. 

You will meet with men who will blame you, as we have been blamed; 
there is no doubt of that. But long after you are dead, justice will be done to 
your memory and perhaps statues will be raised to you by the children of 
those by whom you have been insulted. In any case, even if no statues are 
raised to your memory, you will have the satisfaction of having fulfilled your 
duty to your country; for my part, I know no greater satisfaction. 

M. Trumbitch; I am extremely sorry not to be able to give you a satis- 
factory reply; in any case, M. Pasitch and I cannot assume the responsibility 
of giving you a definitely negative reply. Please allow us to consult our 
colleagues. 

3 Italy occupied the islands of the Dodecanese during the Turco-Italian War of igi 1-13, 
and maintained her occupation of them. 
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I would ask you, at the same time, Mr. Chairman, kindly to let us have a 
copy of the note which was read to us, also of the map mentioned in the note. 
The Chairman : That document only states the case approximately. 

M. Trumbitgh: I understand; it gives the general outlines. 

[The meeting adjourned at §.20 p.m.) 


Appendix A to No. 70 
The Adriatic Question 

The mpus separatum of Fiume to be under Italian sovereignty. The town of 
Sushak to go to the Serb-Groat-Slovcne State. The whole port to be handed over 
with all facilities for its development, as well as for that of the railways terminating 
there, to the League of Nations, which will make such arrangements as it may see 
fit in the interests of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Hungary and Transylvania, as 
well as of the town itself. 

2. The free State to disappear and the boundary between Italy and the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene State to be drawn (a) so as to provide a connection by road along 
the coast within Italian territory, but to leave the whole of the railway from Fiume 
northwards through Adelsberg within the Serb-Groat-Slovene State; where the 
railway from Fiume passes along the coast the boundary is drawn between the road 
and the railway; (i) so as to provide for the protection of Trieste involving a 
readjustment of the Wilson line in the region of Senosecchia; (c) otherwise the 
frontier to be drawn as marked by the blue line on the map attached'^ so as to leave 
purely Jugoslav districts in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

3. Zara, within the limits of the municipality, to be an independent State under 
the guarantee of the League of Nations, with the right to choose its own diplomatic 
representation. 

4. Italy to retain Valona, as provided for in the Treaty of London and in 
addition, to have a mandate over Albania. The boundaries of Northern Albania 
to be readjusted as shown on the map attached.'* The Albanian districts which will 
thus come to be administered by the Serb-Groat-Slovene State will enjoy a special 
regime as an autonomous province similar to that provided under the Treaty of 
Peace with Austria for the autonomous Ruthenian province of Czechoslovakia. 
The southern boundary of Albania to be the line proposed by the French and 
British delegates on the Greek Affairs Commission, leaving Argyrocastro and 
Koritza to Greece. 

5! The following islands to be assigned to Italy; Lussin, Pelagosa and Lissa: 
the remainder of the islands to be under the sovereignty of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. 

6. All the islands of the Adriatic to be demilitarised. 

7. Special provisions will be made permitting Italians in Dalmatia to opt for 
Italian nationality without leaving the territory. 

8. Existing economic enterprises in Dalmatia to have their security safeguarded 
by an international convention. 

PARIS, January 13, ig 20 , 

“* Not annexed to the filed original. 
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i.c.p. 15.] Notes of a Meeting of tlie Heads of Delegations of the British^ 
French, and Italian Governments, held in M. PichoFs Boom, Qiiai d'Orsay, 
Paris, on Wednesday, Jammy 14, igso, at ii a.m. 

Present: British Empire'. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 

SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. keeper, Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Wise. 
France-. M. Clemenceau; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. Dutasta, M. 
Massigli, A Stenographer. 

Italy. Signor Nitti, General Gavallero, Colonel Castoldi; secretary, 
Signor Trombetti. 

Interpreter; Professor Mantoux. 

1 . M. Clemenceau asked if the Serbs had yet given a reply. 

The Adriatic '^hey had undertaken to send a reply 

before midday, but that they had been asked to come themselves 
to the council and give their reply verbally. 

Signor Nitti, referring to the document which had been handed to 
M. Trumbitch and M. Pasitch on the previous afternoon, suggested that the 
words at the beginning of paragraph 5 , which are as follows : — - 
‘The following islands to be assigned to Italy,’ 
should be altered to the following : — 

‘The following island groups to be assigned to Italy.’ 

He pointed out that the council had agreed to accept the islands attributed 
to Italy by President Wilson, and the intention had been to include the small 
islets round the principal islands mentioned. For example, the Island of Unie 
should be included with Lissa.' 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was informed by his experts that this 
interpretation was correct. 

M. Clemenceau accepted the alteration. 

It was therefore agreed — 

That paragraph 5 of the document headed ‘The Adriatic Question’, 
handed to M, Trumbitch on the previous day, should begin as follows: 
‘The following island groups to be assigned to Italy ; — ’ 

Later in the meeting the question was raised as to whether this decision 
should be immediately communicated to M. Trumbitch, but M. Clemenceau 
suggested that it would be better to tell M. Trumbitch and M. Pasitch 
verbally when they attended at the Quai d’Orsay on the same afternoon. 

2 . It wa.s agreed — 

That the Himgarian delegates should he received on the after- 
Hmgary noon of the following day at 4 p.m. and presented with the draft 
of the Hungarian treaty. 


Apparently in error for Lussin. 



Commercial Policy 
in Russia 


(Al this point the following were introduced: Mr. Wise and Mr. 

Philip Kerr for Great Britain; M. Kammerer for 
France; and M. Berkenheim and M. Krovopouskov 
representing the co-operative movement of Russia.) 

M. Glemenceau informed M. Berkenheim and his colleague that the 
council had been considering a memorandum by Mr. Lloyd George, in 
which suggestions were made as to what could be done for the re-establish- 
ment of^ommerce with Russia.^ He would be glad if M. Berkenheim would 
indicate his views in a general way. 


® It appears probable that this document was, or was based upon, the following memo- 
randum of January 6, 1920, by Mr. Wise (cf. No. 76, note 5), a British member of the 
Supreme Economic Council, on ‘Economic Aspects of British Policy concerning Russia’, 
which had been circulated to the Cabinet by Lord Curzon on January 7 ; 

‘1. The policy of the Allies in relation to Russia has to be considered from two points of 
view; — (i) Political and Military, (q) Economic. Up to the piescnt, political and military 
considerations have mainly determined Allied policy. 

‘The purpose of this memorandum is to examine the economic aspects of the matter. 


‘Russian pre-War Expoits. 

‘q. Before the war the vast rcsontccs of the Russian Empire, crudely developed though, 
they were, were a factor of enormous importance in the economic stability and organisation 
of the world. 

‘In 1912, for example, Russian exports included the following foodstuffs and raw materials: 


Tons. 

Grain and flour ....... 8,898,000 

Oilseeds ........ 206,000 

Oilcake ........ 690,000 

Buttei 72,000 

Sugar 371,000 

Elax 311,000 

Hemp ......... 52,000 

Timber 5.500,000 

Leather and hides ....... 51,000 

Petroleum ........ 827,000 


‘The bulk of this trade was with Europe. Exports to other countries were negligible, 
with the exception of goods sent to China and Persia. They were as follows: 


Germany ..... 

. 30 per cent, of the total. 

The United Kingdom . 

• 21 JJ j, ); 

France and Italy 

• „ ,, }) 

Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium 

♦ »> 93 

Austria ..... 

• 5 a 33 i> 


‘3. The transfer of Russian-Poland would not materially affect the above figures, since 
Polish exports were principally manufactured goods, eggs, and poultry. But, on the other 
hand, Poland imported large quantities of grain, flour, &c., from the rest of Russia which 
do not appear in the above totals. 

‘4. The Russian contribution in wheat to the total world export was 4,000,000 tons, or 
approximately one-fourth of the whole. The United Kingdom was the purchaser of a con- 
siderable proportion of this huge quantity. 

‘Pour-fifths of the flax grown in the world was harvested in Russia; some of it of course 
in the new Baltic States. The linen industries of Belfast and Dundee depended on Russian 
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M, Berkenheim said that the situation was in some respects very difficult. 
It must be understood that the co-opei'ative society had no politics. They 

supplies for three-quarters of their total raw materials. They are at present only about 
one-half employed and stocks are running out. They may in present circumstances receive 
15,000 tons this year, but their total needs are at least 80,000 tons per annum. 

‘About one- third of our total supply of imported butter came directly or indirectly from 
Russian sources, and there is no hope of supplying an adequate ration until these sources 
are again open to us. 

‘5. On the other hand, the United Kingdom alone exported to Russia ay milliofis sterling 
worth of manufactured and other goods, including re-exports, whose worth at present 
values would probably be nearly 75 millions sterling. The demand of the Russian market 
for goods as soon as trade is possible will undoubtedly be on a colossal scale, and will only 
be limited by the power of Russia to organise exports for payment. 

'Present Russian Production, 

‘6. Information as to present Russian supplies of food, raw materials, &c., is necessarily 
scanty. 

‘The grain harvest is reported to be of almost record size, and in addition considerable 
surpluses of grain from previous harvests have been stored up by the peasants. From the 
area previously occupied by Denikin alone, the estimates of the surplus available for export 
range from l million to 4 million tons. Such reports as are available of the area previously 
occupied by Koltchak are almost as favourable. 

Tt is true that in Petrograd, in Moscow, and in several other towns there is famine. This 
is due mainly to transport difficulties and to the inability of the towns, owing to the Blockade, 
to pay in goods for agricultural produce. In any case, Petrograd and North Russia, on 
account of the difficulties of railway communications, have always been fed mainly by 
imports from the Baltic, and even if Russian transport were working at full efficiency, it 
would still be impossible to transport the bulk of the South Russia grain to the north. Even 
allowing on a generous scale for supplies to be imported by any means into the famine- 
stricken areas, there is no doubt that Russia has a vast exportable surplus of grain which 
might be utilised by the Allied countries, by Central Europe, and by other famine-stricken 
countries such as Armenia, 

‘It is stated on. good authority that considerable quantities of flax and timber have been 
stored. Some little butter of fairly good quality has come through from Siberia, and more 
would be at once produced were it not for the present practical impossibility of export. 

‘Effects of Withdrawal of Russian Supplies. 

‘7. The continuance of Civil War in Russia and the Blockade have cut off these vast 
supplies from the rest of the world and are one of the main causes of high world prices. 
Europe has been forced to get her breadstuffs and her fats from America at American prices 
or to starve. American grain prices are at this moment higher than they have ever been 
and are still rising. The news of substantial exports from Russia would not only bring prices 
down but might also have the other desirable effect of making the American Government 
anxious as to a market for some of its surplus and, consequently, much more prepared to 
supply Europe even on credit. 

‘8. The present dependence of Europe for foodstuffs on America is of course the main 
cause of the fall in the American exchange whicli, by itself, inflicts a tax of ao per cent, or 
more on everything purchased from across the Atlantic. U.S.A. wheat exports alone to 
Europe have increased as compared with pre-war from af million tons to 7f million tons 
per annum, at an approximate cost at present prices of 25 million sterling per million tons 
of wheat. The effect on exchange of replacing even i ,000,000 tons of wheat by a correspond- 
ing quantity from Russia would be enormous. The need of transporting from overseas the 
foodstuffs previously imported into Central Europe overland, has materially added to the 
present almost intolerable strain on tonnage resources. Broadly, the opening of Russia to 
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only had commercial interests and were, as it were, an economic Red Cross 
Society for Russia. Before the revolution they had an organisation whose 

trade would go further than any other factor to reduce the cost of living, to put right the 
American exchange, to reduce freights, and to ease the general shipping situation, 

‘9. The economic effect on Central European countries of the continuance of war with 
Russia is equally disastrous. Poland would naturally receive a considerable proportion of 
her foodstuffs from the rest of Russia and would find a market for her own produce there. 
Instead of this, she is forced to buy her imported foodstuffs with an enormous loss on exchange, 
in Ameritan and other markets. Her resources are wasted in maintaining a large standing 
Army on the Frontier, and in the purchase of munitions, &c, Her industries are either 
engaged in the production of war material or are still idle, and the energies of her people, 
instead of being directed to the colossal task of creating a self-supporting and economically 
independent State, are frittered away in warlike adventures and in the resulting political 
and industrial unrest. The position in the other Baltic States is much the same. 

‘The German and Austrian food difficulties look as if they may be insoluble witliout 
Russian supplies between now and the harvest. Approximately 1,000,000 tons of imports 
from overseas will apparently be needed between now and September to supply the mini- 
mum needs of Central Europe, or serious danger to the peace of Europe will be caused. So 
far as can be seen neither the necessary ships nor supplies will be available save at the risk 
of shortage and much higher prices in Allied countries. If appreciable quantities of grain 
were available from Russia the whole situation would be transformed. 

‘Future Policy. 

‘10, The following lines of policy appear to be possible: 

(i) The present policy might be continued of the blockade of Bolshevik Russia, of moral 

but not material support to the anti-Bolshevik Armies, and of no recognition of 
the Soviet Government. 

‘Within the last few weeks the Bolsheviks have captured or are in process of capturing 
tremendous stocks of grain, the Donetz coal basin, the estuary of the Volga, which will 
give direct access to the Caspian oil supplies, and probably a considerable proportion of 
both Denikin’s and Koltchak’s rolling stock. They may also capture Rostov with the only 
important railway repair workshop on which Denikin and his army can rely. Internal 
transport, except for the Blockade, [? is] the main difficulty of the Bolshevik Government. 
With coal, oil and increased rolling stock and repair facilities, they may be in the position 
within a short time to effect such improvements in transport as to transform their whole 
internal situation. 

‘If, in addition, the Bolsheviks are able, as seems possible, to make peace with Esthonia 
and the other Baltic States, the Blockade would become impossible. Even if it were decided 
to blockade all the countries adjacent to the Baltic, which could only be done by declaring 
war on them, nothing could prevent the passage of goods into Bolshevik Russia overland 
from Germany and probably from elsewhere. 

‘The Blockade, in any case, is a clumsy weapon. For months its use against Russia has 
been open to the gravest objections. In the absence of a definite declaration of war, it is 
contrary to International Law and has considerably embarrassed Allied relations with the 
American and other neutral Governments. The attempt to induce the German Govern- 
ment to participate in it has not been successful. Nor should the fact be overlooked that the 
public opinion of the industrial classes in this country regards with increasing misgiving 
and hostility the responsibility this country bears and the odium it is creating for itself in 
starving not merely the Bolsheviks’ families but the women and children, of non-Bol- 
sheviks also, 

(ii) The second alternative is the full political recognition of the Soviet Government. 

‘This would raise political difficulties, which are outside the scope of this memorandum, 
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headquarters were at Moscow. After the Bolshevik Revolution the direction 
had been divided up. One part of the directorate had been retained at 
Moscow to look after the population of that city. Another part had been 
established at Rostov, for the southern part of Russia and the region of the 
Don. He himself was in Paris for the purpose of developing export and import 
trade. For this there were possibilities of an enormous development. 

both with the Allies and with the non-Bolshevik Russian Governments. It is possible in 
any case that the same economic results might be obtained by the suggestion beiow. 

(iii) The third alternative is, whilst avoiding formal diplomatic recognition of the Bol- 
shevik Government, definitely to abandon the Blockade and to place no obstacles 
at all in the way of the restoration of commercial relations with the whole of 
Russia. Steps would of course be taken to prevent Bolshevik propaganda outside 
Russia and the import of arms and munitions into Russia, 

‘The effect of this would be that some goods would at once start to move into and out of 
Russia. Relief supplies of foodstuffs would go into Petrograd and some stocks of flax, 
timber, platinum or other materials would come out in payment. 

‘If, as seems likely, the Bolsheviks capture Odessa, it is practically certain that trading 
relations, by means of which South Russian grain might be exported, would recommence. 
There is considerable evidence that the Agricultural Co-operative Organisations in Bol- 
shevik Russia have been able to maintain themselves and that they could temporarily 
provide the necessary machinery for restarting, if only on the basis of barter, the exchange 
of agricultural produce for clothing and other manufactured good.s. Their agencies are 
established in London, and have been making preparations with this end in view with 
British trading and co-operative interests for a considerable time. 

‘It is certain that, with the stoppage of hostilities, trading between Poland, Esthonia and 
the other border States on the one hand, and Bolshevik Russia on the other hand, would 
rapidly restart. Not only would this help to save the States immediately concerned from 
economic disaster, but it would have immediate reactions on the whole European economic 
position. 

‘Further, it would render possible access for trading purposes to Siberia, which has 
suffered much less from revolutionary mis-government. 

‘From a purely British trading point of view there can be no doubt that the longer 
reopening of trade with Russia is delayed, the more formidable will be German and 
American competition. At the moment Germany has not got the manufacturing resources 
to compete effectively, and America has not acquired the necessary knowledge of the export 
trade and the needs of the Russian markets. Our relative advantage in both respects tends 
to grow less each month. 

‘The mere removal of the Blockade would of course not be followed for some time by the 
complete economic recovery of Russia. Critics of the Blockade, both in Russia and outside 
it, have ascribed to it misfortunes that are really due to more fundamental economic causes. 
As happened with regard to Austria and Germany, the Blockade merely accentuates the 
fundamental injuries to normal economic well-being, which war with its diversion of labour 
and capital from productive to non-productive purposes inevitably entails. But until the 
Blockade is removed the process of recovery cannot properly start. 

‘The Soviet Government has shown itself by no means lacking in initiative or organising 
capacity in levying war under conditions of extraordinary difficulty. It is possible that when 
it turns its resources and attention to the task of economic reconstruction it may show 
unexpected aptitude and power. The removal of the Blockade is of such vital importance 
to it that it would probably be prepared to agree to it on any reasonable economic or other 
conditions that we are likely to impose, and to reopen trading and exchange as rapidly as 
possible. 
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Practically the whole population of Russia was connected with the co- 
operative movement. There were actually 25 million members, but if it 
was rcmembeied that most members were fathers of families it would be 
seen that practically the whole population of Russia was included. Their 
situation in Central Russia was very difficult. The organisation was in no 
sense political, and had relations with all the parties engaged in the Russian 
civil war. In spite of this, however, it was impossible to discuss the economic 
question without discussing the political question. When he arrived from 
Moscow, representatives of the British Government had asked him for his 
views, as a practical man, as to the situation in Russia. He had replied that, 
in his opinion, the only means of re-establishing the situation in Russia was 
to start commerce going again, and to get the population to work. In their 
view, the only solution of the struggle against Bolsheviks was to supply the 
people with what they required, and to establish commercial relations with 
the Russian population. Both in Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik Russia there 
practically existed only one organisation that could do this, namely, the 
co-operative organisation. Wherever the Bolsheviks were in occupation, the 
economic system of Russia was practically dead. Unhappily for his country, 
the mechanism of private trade had been practically annihilated. There were 
no serious business houses, and apart from the co-operative movement there 
were only a few speculators, who involved themselves in huge speculations 
to the great disadvantage of the population. The only result of uncontrolled 
speculation had been the defeat of the anti-Bolsheviks, both in Siberia and 
in South Russia. Nevertheless, Russia must not be regarded as a destitute 
or a mendicant country. Last year there was in Russia an enormous quantity 
of raw materials. Practically all the peasants had been saving their produce, 
with the result that there were enormous quantities both of corn and of cattle. 
Cattle, indeed, existed in greater quantities than ever before. 

If he could be permitted to speak not only of Russia but of the economic 
situation in the whole of Europe, the importance of the question of re-estab- 
lishing commercial relations not only to Russia but to every part of Europe 
would at once be understood. Russia had sufficient supplies of food and raw 
material for the whole of Europe. He would now give some precise data of 
the position. As regards the possibilities of an exchange of merchandise 
between Russia and Europe, the best plan was to utilise the co-operative 
organisation. The difficulty was to go further and give details. One practical 
question, however, which he would undoubtedly be asked was whether the 
Bolsheviks would allow the Allies to send goods to Russia, 

(During the interpreting of this passage, Mr. Lloyd George inter- 
polated that another question was as to whether they would allow 
Russian goods to come out; to which M. Krovopouskov replied that no 
absolute answer could be given.) 

Continuing, M. Berkenheim said that he thought the Bolshevik Government 
would be obliged to permit it. A country could be kept deprived of essential 
things for a very long time, but only in time of war. As soon as events 
reached a more or less normal condition, any Government which wished to 
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stay in power could not maintain such a position and would be bound to 
permit an exchange of goods. 

(During the interpretation of this passage Mr. Lloyd George inter- 
polated that the Allies would not exchange goods for worthless Bolshevik 
paper money, but only for hides, wheat, fats, &c.) 

Continuing, M. Berkenheim said that this was the view not only of himself 
personally but of the whole co-operative system, which wanted to rescue his 
unfortunate country. They were convinced that this could only be done by 
economic means. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked whether M. Berkenheim thought that this was 
the most elfective way of striking a blow at Bolshevism. 

M. Berkenheim said he was absolutely sure of this. The power of the 
Bolsheviks was in the hands of only a very small proportion of the population. 
Such a condition was only possible in lime of war, when the whole power fell 
into the hands of a few. The present situation was a paradox, and he was 
quite convinced that it was only hunger which made Bolshevism possible, 
although Bolshevism was, on the whole, popular in most of the country. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked how much wheat there was in Russia for export. 

M. Berkenheim said that he had precise data only for South Russia. Last 
year the crop had been a record one. In the south the surplus for export 
amounted to 600,000,000 poods, equal to xo,ooo,ooo tons. It must be 
understood, however, that the exportation of this was not an easy matter. 
The grain existed in enormous quantities, but there had been a complete 
collapse of the transport, particularly on the railways, and the peasants 
would not part with the grain for paper money. It was necessary to send 
goods in order to establish some system of exchange. As regards the next 
few months he thought that all that was possible was to get out a million 
tons, or possibly two million tons. He thought that means to transport that 
quantity, and for an exchange of goods, might be arranged. 

M. Clemenceau said that he quite well understood Russia’s need of 
imports, and that she had ample supplies for export. He also realised that 
the Allies had goods which they wished to send in exchange. But to organise 
this seemed to involve some political relations. Every Government had a 
certain power over these matters. How, he asked, could this organisation 
be started? The Government must intervene somehow or another. What 
would he advise the Allied Governments to do? 

M. Berkenheim said that he feared he had not made himself quite clear. 
There was no question of asking for the intervention of the Government. All 
that was necessary was to give the co-operative society permission to work the 
business in their own way. He could not, of course, answer for the Bolshevik 
Government. He thought, however, that sheer necessity would force them 
to permit it, though they might possibly forbid. Practically he thought that 
if the Allied Powers would indicate their willingness to permit them to go 
ahead, something might be done; and in the condition of their country it 
was the duty of the co-operative society to do its best. However, he could 
give no guarantee as to success. 
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Mr. Lloyd George asked if the same observation applied to the flax 
harvest in the north, as to the wheat harvest in the south. Could the co- 
operative society get the flax out, and, if so, in what quantity? 

M. Berkenheim said that he had left Russia for a year and did not know 
the exact present position as regards flax. When he left Russia, however, 
there had been in the hands of the co-operative organisation some 6,000,000 
poods, equal to 100,000 tons, in the depots of the co-operative societies. In 
addition, last year’s crop ought to amount to another 10,000,000 poods, 
say a tolal of 15,000,000 poods, equal to 250,000 tons. He had read in a 
Russian paper that there was some question of using a quantity of flax as a 
substitute for cotton, and perhaps part of the crop in the north had been 
disposed of in Russia itself. The Russian factories, however, could not do 
very much, owing to their shortage of coal and other difficulties. In any case 
it might be assumed that there would now be disposable for export not less 
than 10,000,000 poods, equivalent to 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he observed that co-operative societies had an 
organisation at Reval, which was in Esthonia. As Esthonia had declared an 
armistice, could they not use the Esthonian organisation in connection with 
the export of flax? 

M. Berkenheim said that he thought this was practically impossible. Reval 
might be used as an intermediary, for a small part of the export. Part of the 
exchange, however, must be done not openly, but by underhand means, 
and one agency could not elfect very much. It was necess.ary to organise 
every agency in order to get any considerable amount. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that the Bolsheviks might allow trade with 
the Esthonians, who were not now at war with them, particularly if the 
Esthonians said they would furmsh boots and clothes in exchange. This was 
one alternative, if entry could not be obtained to Russia by other means. 

M. Berkenheim said perhaps this agency might be employed, but the 
quantity that could be passed through it would not be very great. For 
example, the corn was available only in the south of Russia, but the com- 
munications were in such a terrible state that there was no possibility of 
getting any considerable quantity of grain to Reval. The question of the 
railways was so serious that it was only possible to bring the grain to the 
nearest ports for export. Reval was a small port, without any great possi- 
bilities. Libau and Riga were much more important to the trade of Russia. 
He did not think that Reval could do much as an intermediary, though some 
use of it might be made as a neutral port, 

Mr. Lloyd George asked as to the possibilities of motor transport. 

M. Berkenhelm said that motor transport was of great importance in 
some parts of Russia. In many cases it was the only possible transport; for 
example, for some of the smaller ports on the Sea of Azov, such as Mariupol. 
Enormous quantities of corn were accumulated in these districts and could be 
exported. Motor transport was also useful for carrying the materials to the 
railways. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked if river transport was much employed. 
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M. Berkenheim said that the Dneipcr was useful, but the Don was a 
smaller river and not of so much value. It was essential, however, that some- 
thing should be done with the railway system. He had had pourparlers with 
firms here for buying wagons and locomotives for the co-operative associa- 
tions. Denikin had given permission for this. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked what was the state of the roads. 

M. Berkenheim said that, on the whole, they were very good. 

M. Krovopouskov said that in some districts the roads were particularly 
good, but it was essential for the railways to be improved. It was also "essential 
that wagons should be provided to bring the stuff" from the villages to the 
railways and for the portk 

M. Glemenceau said that to reach a conclusion, supposing it was agreed 
that M. Berkenheim’s scheme was a good one, what was necessary to put 
it in practice? 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that the scheme was very attractive, if 
feasible. He proposed that an Allied Committee should be set up to work 
out the details and to report to the council as soon as possible. There should 
be a representative of France, Italy and Great Britain, to discuss the whole 
matter and go into the details of finance, &c. 

M. Glemenceau asked if this proposal would appeal to M. Berkenheim. 

M. Berkenheim replied in the affirmative. The first thing the co-operative 
associations required was an invitation to go on with the business. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that there should first be a discussion on the 
subject between M. Glemenceau, Signor Nitti and himself alone. 

(At this point all withdrew, except the following : — 

For Great Britain: Mr. Lloyd George and Sir M. Hankey. 

For France: M. Glemenceau, M. Berthelot, M. Dutasta, M. Massigli. 
For Italy: Signor Nitti, Signor Trombetti. ■ 

With Professor Mantoux, interpreter.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said he thought this scheme was worth taking up. 
Prices were going up in France, Italy and Great Britain, and this very fact 
tended to create Bolshevism. He saw no prospect of prices coming down. 
On the contrary, they seemed likely to rise. The moment the Germans 
started work and came into the market, prices would go higher still. Mr. 
Wise, who knew more about the matter than anyone else in Great Britain, 
told him that we used to get 8,000,000 tons of wheat for Europe from Russia. 
The total obtained from the United States of America used to be 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 tons, but was now 7,000,000 tons. This created enormous 
difficulty in the market, and inflated the prices. It seriously affected the 
exchanges for all three countries. From the point of view of exchanges and 
prices, the Russian supplies were vital. The second thing was that this scheme 
w'ould destroy Bolshevism. The moment trade was established with Russia, 
Communism would go. The Bolsheviks would probably wink at the estab- 
lishment of this trade. They knew that their people were starving, and 
would therefore be bound to permit it. What had the Allies to offer in 
exchange? The principal articles appeared to be boots, clothes, machinery 
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and drugs. Probably Great Britain alone could supply the first two. 
Machinery was a great difficulty, as there was not much to spare, and lie 
doubted if France could help in this matter much, owing to the needs of her 
devastated areas. This, however, was a matter to be arranged between the 
Allies. It was no use to go to the United States of America, as this only in- 
creased the difficulty as regards exchanges, and, if possible, the matter should 
be arranged without them. He suggested, therefore, that a strong committee 
should be set up and should report at once. Mr. Wise was one of the ablest 
men in Ihe British Government Service, and had had charge of the whole of 
the meat importation for the Ministry of Food. Unless M. Glcmenceau 
wished to press the claims of M. Kammerer, he would suggest that Mr. Wise 
should take the committee in hand. However, he was entirely in M. 
Glemenceau’s hands in the matter. He would therefore suggest a committee 
to consider M. Berkenheim’s proposals from the point of view of finance, 
exchange, goods, &c. 

Signor Nitti said that a question of great importance had been put. 
From the point of view of Italy the great need was coal, and this would be 
facilitated by communications being established with Russia. He understood 
the organisation of the co-operative movement in Russia was superb. What 
was required was direct communication, and this might be established 
through the Russian co-operative organisation. He entirely shared Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view that to establish commercial relations was the proper way 
to beat Bolshevism, and he would accept the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposals. 

M. Clemengeau said he was also in agreement. 

Signor Nitti said he thought it was a very remarkable proposal. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked whether Mr. Wise would be president of the 
committee. 

This was accepted. 

It was agreed — 

That a committee, composed as follows: — 

Mr. Wise (in the chair), 

M. Kammerer, 

Marquis deUa Toretta, 

should meet at 4 p.m. the same afternoon to examine M. Berkenheim’s 
proposals from every point of view, and report to the Supreme Council as 
soon as possible. 

4. M. Clemenceau handed round two drafts of despatches to the Dutch 
Government, one prepared hy the French delegation and one pre- 
The Kaiser Drafting Committee, on the subject of the Kaiser 

(see Appendices i and a ofi.c.p. 17).^ 

Palis t January 14, igso. 

3 No. 73. 
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No. 72 


i.c.p. 1 6.] Motes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the British, 
French, and Italian Governments, held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d’Orsqy, 
on Wednesday, January 14, ig20, at ^ p.m. 

Present: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Leeper. 

France: M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Berthelot, M. Dutasta, M. 
Massigli, M. Arnavon. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretaries: General Cavallero, Colonel Gastoldi, 
Signor Trombetti. 
interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

1 . A letter was read from the Hungarian delegation asking for several days 

in which to verify the credentials of the plenipotentiaries of the 
Peac^Terms‘‘’^ Principal Allied and Associated Powers (Appendix i).' 

M. Glemenceau asked what reply it was proposed to make. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he thought a very stern reply should be sent. 
They should be told that they must either receive the peace terms on the 
following day or return home. 

Signor Nitti agreed. 

M. Glemenceau instructed M. Berthelot to prepare a reply on these lines. 
(At the end of the meeting the reply in Appendix 2^ was approved.) 

2. The council had before them a reply by the Serb-Groat-Slovene delega- 
The Adriatic. Reply tion to the proposed settlement handed to M. Trumbitch 
of the Serb-Croat- and M. Pasitch on the previous day (Appendix 3). 

Slovene Delegation M. Glemenceau asked what should be done. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the Serbs accepted nothing. The difficulty 
was that if the Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation had agreed, there would prob- 
ably have been no difficulty with the United States of America. His view 
was that it would be necessary to force the proposed solution on the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene State. 

M. Glemenceau thought this could not be done. It was true the Serb- 
Groat-Slovene delegation refused everything. What, then, could be done? 
Should we inform them that the alternative was the Treaty of London? 
Supposing this solution were adopted, what, he asked Signor Nitti, would 
Italy do with Fiume? 

Signor Nitti said that frankly it would be a position of great embarrass- 
ment, but if the council were reduced to falling back on the Treaty of London, 
Italy would evacuate Fiume. At present Italy not only occupied de facto 
Fiume itself, but she also occupied the whole territory attributed to her by 
the Treaty of London, including Zara. 

' Not printed. An English text of this letter, dated January 14, igao, is printed in The 
Hungarian Peace Negotiations, vol. i, p. go8. 

® Not printed. An English text of this note, dated January 14, igao, is printed ibid, 
vol. i, p. gog. 
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M. Glemenceau asked whether the council would authorise him to say 
to the Serbs that the council were ready to fall back on the proposals of 
Signor Tittoni;^ that is to say, that Fiume should be a free town. If the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation would not accept this, they would be told 
that there was nothing for it but the Treaty of London. 

Signor Nitti said that if this was necessary he would accept. It should be 
a free town, with a corridor connecting it with Italian territory. 

M. CjLEMENCEAu Said that if Fiume was accepted as a free town with a 
corridor, she should also have the same right as Zara to choose her diplo- 
matic representation. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that if that was declined, then the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene delegation should be informed that the only alternative was the 
Treaty of London. It was impossible to continue this discussion for ever. 

M. Glemenceau said the discussion must be finished at once. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that Italy would then have to evacuate 
Fiume. 

Signor Nitti said that this would be a great difficulty, but he would agree 
to do so. The boundary must be corrected in Italy’s favour as regards 
Senosecchia, and Fiume would be a free town without a free State behind it. 

M. Berthelot said that M. Veniselos had that morning sent him the text 
of the frontier of Southern Albania, which he had agreed with Signor Tittoni. 

(At this point Signor Nitti and Signor Trombetti withdrew, and 
M. Trumbitch and M. Pasitch were introduced.) 

M. Glemenceau stated that the council had received and examined a 
communication that the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation had made in reply 
to their proposals. The council could not undertake to recommence the 
discussion. The Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation had refused everything. 
He deplored this action, which threatened to create a situation in Europe of 
which the Serb-Groat-Slovene State would be the first victim. Mr. Lloyd 
George and he had not been disposed to make any undue concessions to 
Italy. If conces.sions had been made, it was because somehow a solution had 
to be reached, since the discussions could not be prolonged indefinitely. As 
it was, Mr. Lloyd George had been greatly inconvenienced, and he was 
grateful to him for giving so much time to the settlement of this question. 
If, however, the conference was ever to come to an end, this discussion must 
be concluded. He must say, on his conscience, that he had observed two 
currents of influence in the Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation, one of which was 
Serb and the other Croat, the latter being the most uncompromising. The 
council were obliged to take into account that whereas Serbia from the first 
day of the war had been fighting with the Allies and had made enormous 
sacrifices, the same was not true of the Groats, much of whose blood had been 
shed in fighting against the Allies. It was a painful fact, but it was one that 
could not be left out of account. When these questions had been discussed 
before, the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation had shown an inclination to help. 

^ For the earlier negotiations relative to the question of the Adriatic see Vol. IV of this 
series. 
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There was one concession which he had just asked Signor Nitti to make, and 
which Signor Nitti had agreed to. The council had been struck by the 
argument that the concessions which the Serb-Groat-Slovenes were now 
asked to make were greater than those which had been asked for by Signor 
Tittoni. This was a fact. He would, therefore, now ask the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene delegation as to whether they would accept Fiume as a free town, 
with a corridor connecting it with Italy and a right to choose its own repre- 
sentatives abroad. If they would not accept this offer, he and M^. Lloyd 
George were resolved to apply the Treaty of London as it is, in order to 
establish peace in this vital issue. If they were driven to fall back on this 
expedient, it would create a very risky situation. If the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State refused to accept the Treaty of London, they would leave it to Signor 
Nitti to apply it. The proposal now made involved the evacuation of Fiume 
by Italy, but Signor Nitti said that, though very difficult for him, he would 
face it. Hence, it was for the Serb-Groat-Slovenes to take a final resolution 
in order to establish peace in Europe. They had seen how the Reparation 
Commission had done its best to find satisfaction for the needs and just claims 
of their State. Great Britain and France had done their best to show their 
sympathy with them. They knew well how much their people had suffered, 
and they understood how difficult the matter was for them. They hoped, 
however, that they would now make the necessary sacrifices to secure a 
settlement. If they refused this offer, Mr. Lloyd George and he himself 
would inform Signor Nitti that they would abide by the Treaty of London. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was in complete accord with M. Clemen- 
ceau, and had nothing to add. 

M. Trumbitch asked that he might be allowed to assure M. Clemenceau 
in all sincerity that he had been greatly struck by the remark he had made 
that there were two currents in the Serb-Croat-SIovene delegation, one 
Serbian and one Groat. On his conscience, he could assure him that his 
information was not correct. There were not two currents, but only one 
current, which sought the prosperity of the future of the country. He was 
ready to declare that the reply of the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation was the 
expression of the views of the whole delegation and of his own Government, 
which acted together unanimously and was in absolute agreement. Up to 
this moment he could say that the Government and the delegation were in 
entire agreement. As to the struggles of Serbia and the situation of Croatia, 
that is to say, of the Jugoslavs under Austro-Hungarian rule during the war, 

■ he observed that a political situation which had existed in the war ought not 
to be a charge against them now. It was a question of fact that this people 
had been under foreign domination, but it ought not to be a charge against 
a people who had shown their sense of liberty during the war. In 1915 and 
1916, when the majority of these oppressed races had not yet raised their 
heads against the Austro-Hungarian domination, the Serbs had already given 
to the Allied cause thousands of soldiers. These had been formed from 
among prisoners who had entered the Russian army and had formed a divi- 
sion which had fought against the Bulgarians in the Dobrudja. Here they 
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had not been fighting for their own happiness, but simply for the common 
cause. Afterwards, a second division had been formed, under a Serbian 
general and under the Serbian flag, because the Serbian races were not only 
of their own blood, but had been acknowledged as fighting as the repie- 
sentatives of their national liberties. When Serbia had been heavily defeated, 
the soldiers of the oppressed races had been the first to make the tom of the 
whole world, starting from Vladivostok and ending at Salonica. The Serbian 
army had been replenished by these and by Jugoslavs drawn from the whole 
world, from the United States of America to Africa. It was these divisions 
which had given the coup de grace to the Bulgarians, cutting them in two, and 
these had been largely filled with Jugoslavs from Austria-Hungary. By these 
facts they had shown to the whole world, and especially to the great Allied 
Powers, that they knew what devotion meant and were willing to shed their 
blood in the common cause. 

He himself had the honour to be the president of the Jugoslav Committee 
which had directed and organised propaganda in Great Britain, France and 
the United States of America. By this means he believed they had given 
considerable assistance to the common cause. This was especially the case 
after the Rome Congress. After this he had paid a visit to the Italian front, 
where a vigorous propaganda had been carried out, and he himself had 
seen hundreds of Jugoslav soldiers surrendering with pamphlets bearing his 
signature at the bottom in their pockets. If the war had gone on, Jugoslav 
soldiers would have continued to fight as volunteers in the cause of liberty. 
He had shown, therefore, that Croatia on the field of batde did as much as 
possible for the common cause. Of course, there was no doubt that many 
had fought on the Austrian side. This was inevitable, because all the op- 
pressed peoples under Austria-Hungary had been obliged to fight. The 
Germans and the Magyars had so constituted the army as to render this 
unavoidable, and if these men had not been forced into the ranks they would 
have succumbed long before. He could assure the council of the solidarity 
of the Jugoslavs to remain a single State and to stick together. In this par- 
ticular question, in which he regretted that they were not yet agreed, he 
could assure the council it was his firm conviction that the proposals of the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation provided a solid and durable basis, the object 
of which was to establish mutual intercourse and commerce with their 
Italian neighbours. This was their sole aim. They did not mind losing a 
town or two, or even a few islands, for they had larger objects in view. Hence, 
he declared that they were loyally prepared to make gieat sacrifices, and 
they had already done so. They had accepted the Wilson line, which in- 
volved the sacrifice of some 400,000 men of the Jugoslav race. These would 
remain under Italian rule, with absolutely no guarantees for their language 
or nationality or tradition. Nevertheless, they had accepted the respon- 

* A congress of representatives of nationalities subject to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
had been held in Rome in April 1918. The Pact of Rome was concluded at this congress 
on April 10, 1918. (For a text of the Pact of Rome see H. W. V. Temperley ; A History of 
the Peace Conference of Paris. London, 1920 f., vol. v, pp. 396-7-) 
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sibility for this sacrifice owing to the higher objects involved. They objected, 
however, to other sacrifices beyond this, which met all the necessities of 
the case. He would say frankly that the proposals as regards Fiume were 
artificial, with the corridor and the Italian sovereignty. It was providing a 
permanent solution of a temporary problem. As regards the islands also, 
the Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation had accepted demilitarisation. This was 
a charge, an international servitude, on their freedom. If the islands were 
demilitarised, he did not see why any of them should be ceded. The islands 
were geographically and economically linked up with the Dalmatian coast, 
and this was stated in the document signed by M. Glemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George, which had been communicated to Signor Scialoja and had 
subsequently been published in full in the press of Trieste and Fiume. 
Italy’s claim to the islands was based entirely from the point of view of the 
strategical defence of the Italian coast, which was sandy, flat and indefen- 
sible. This reason, however, disappeared if the islands were demilitarised. 
There were special objections in the case of Lissa, which was entirely a Slav 
town, which lived by fishing and agriculture, and sold its products in Spalato 
to Jugoslavs. If it formed part of another nationality, it would fall back into 
misery, because Italy produced the same commodities herself. These argu- 
ments justified their attitude. 

M. Glemenceau had said that if these proposals were not accepted, there 
was no alternative but the Treaty of London. On this he could not say much, 
as the Treaty of London had been made by the Great Powers themselves. But 
the Treaty of London, he would recall, was made against Austria. It was 
now being applied against Jugoslavia, Italy had entered the war for the 
purpose of fighting Austria. To-day there was no Austria. Hence it was not 
justifiable to apply the Treaty of London to the conditions of to-day. He 
would end on this note. He would declare, in the name of M. Pasitch, the 
president of the delegation and himself, that the statements made by 
M. Glemenceau were very serious and grave, but they could not take the 
responsibility of presenting an absolute negative. They must consult their 
Government, with whom the responsibility lay. Both proposals, that of the 
previous day and that of to-day, would be communicated at once to their 
Government. 

M. Glemenceau asked when the reply would be received. 

M. Trumbitch said, ‘As soon as possible,’ as his telegram would be sent 
this very evening. He would ask the President of the Council to give further 
consideration to their situation. He would ask him to realise that the 
Adriatic contained interests besides those of Italy and Jugoslavia. He would 
send his reply as soon as possible, and he hoped that he would not be re- 
proached by the council for his attitude, which was based entirely on national 
considerations. 

M. Pasitch said he would like to make a few remarks. He felt obliged to 
declare that between the Serbs and the Groats there was absolutely no differ- 
ence, but only a desire for a common unity. The only difference lay in the 
matter of religion, and this diflerence was to be found in every country. In 



the whole of their history there had been no war between the Serbs and 
the Croats. They were united in their desire to be free together. In 1914 the 
Serbs had said that if, unhappily, they fell into the same condition as the 
Croats, that is to say, under Austro-Hungarian domination, then they would 
unite with them in the same cause of seeking their liberty. Thanks to the 
assistance of the Great Powers, they were united, and their only desire was 
to be a united and prosperous State. They desired and demanded that they 
should not have to cede the port of Fiume, It was the only port through 
which tSey could carry out their exportation and importation. The Groats 
had really less desire for this port than the others, because they themselves, 
at any rate, had some small ports along the Adriatic. For the others, how- 
ever, Fiume was the only port. It ought not to be given to Italy. From 
Fiume to Italy was a railway journey of several hours. In the town of Fiume 
he admitted that at the present time the Italians had a majority, but he 
could remember the time when Fiume had a Serb-Croat majority. He had 
visited the place every year for many years. This development in the situa- 
tion had taken place under the Magyars. They had drawn in workmen from 
all parts, including men from Italy, for the construction of quays and ware- 
houses, and little by little an Italian majority had grown up. Now Italian 
pride claimed this town, but if any Italians were to pass through it they 
would be surprised at the number of streets entirely inhabited by Jugoslavs. 
They were not right to begin by asking for this port. The other ports of the 
Adriatic were small and had no communication with the interior, and there 
could be no great traffic. For that reason they had urged that they should 
never lose Fiume. They were prepared to give every guarantee to preserve 
the Italian character of the town, but the port should belong to the Croats 
and Slovenes. Once more he must declare that the Serbs and the Croats 
(and the same applied to the Slovenes, who only spoke a different dialect) 
after many centuries had come into a position where they could develop 
their national unity. Now they were placed in a difficult position because 
they could not make progress if their economic needs were not properly safe- 
guarded. 

M. Trumbitch asked M. Clemenceau to explain exactly what he had said 
to Signor Nitti when he spoke of Tittoni’s proposal in regard to Fiume. 

M. Clemenceau said he meant a free town under the League of Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that under Signor Tittoni’s proposal the 
port was to have been in a free State. 

M, Clemenceau (who had left the room for a few moments and had now 
returned) said he had asked Signor Nitti, who agreed that the port and rail- 
way should be in the hands of the League of Nations, 

Mr. Lloyd George said he wished to say a few words. France and Great 
Britain were not in a position to make an absolutely just settlement. They 
were dealing with a treaty which they had entered into with Italy and under 
which Italy had come into the war. By this treaty some 800,000 Jugoslavs 
would have been placed under Italian rule. This number was now reduced 
to 400,000. It might be said that this ought not to have been agreed to. 



jeossibly this was true, but, nevertheless, Great Britain and France were 
bound by it. What, he asked, would have happened if Italy had not entered 
the war? What would then have been the position of Croatia and Jugo- 
slavia? Croatia would have remained an Austrian province. M. Trumbitch 
had said that two divisions of Jugoslav troops had been formed and had 
fought for the Allies. He understood that there were some 7,000,000 Jugo- 
slavs under Austrian rule. Taking the same proportion of troops as Great 
Britain had put into the field, they would probably have sent some 800,000 
soldiers to the war, of whom perhaps 60,000 had fought for liberty '’and the 
rest against us. But for Italy, Croatia would not have been freed. The 
council were bound to take this into account. Under the treaty 800,000 
Jugoslavs would have been Austrian. He therefore thought that it was very 
fortunate for the Jugoslavs that the Italian population had suddenly become 
so eager for Fiume. Italy was now prepared to sacrifice Dalmatia and the 
islands in order to get Fiume. In fact, Fiume had emancipated Dalmatia. 
He thought that Jugoslavia was paying a very small price for this. Under 
the Treaty of London most of the territory to the north of Fiume would have 
been assigned to Italy. Now the boundary had been gradually forced back, 
and some 150,000 Jugoslavs would come into the Serb-Groat-Slovene State. 
If the final decision of the Serb-Groat-Slovene State was that they could not 
accept this latest proposal, speaking for Great Britain, he felt bound to 
recognise the Treaty of London, and he was given to understand that the 
Italians were in occupation of all the territory mentioned in the Treaty of 
London. All that Jugoslavia would receive would be the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had placed an additional 400,000 Jugoslavs under the 
Italian flag. The only other satisfaction they would have would be the 
establishment of a blood feud with Italy which would probably prove disas- 
trous to both. 

M. Clemenceau said the council would await the reply of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene delegation. 

M. Trumbitch declared that he and his colleagues were fully convinced of 
the great effort which M. Glemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George had made to 
obtain a settlement. They expressed their devotion to M. Glemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George and to their nations, who had fought for their liberties. 
He hoped that their intentions would not be misunderstood. The Serbians 
had fought side by side with the Great Powers, and were truly grateful for 
what had been done for them, but they had to consider and provide a good 
future for their State. 

M. Glemenceau thanked M. Trumbitch. 

(During some subsequent discussion, the document handed to the 
Serb-Groat-Slovene delegation on the previous day was redrafted to 
embody the latest proposals, and is attached in Appendix 4.®) 

Paris, January 14, igao. 

* Not printed. This redraft is printed as document 7 in Gmd. 586. 



Appendix 3 to No. 72 
The Adriatic Qjiestion 

Reply forwarded by the Delegation of the Serbs , Croats, and Slovenes, on January 14, igso, to 

the Memorandum presented to them by the Supreme Council on January ig, igso. 

1 . Italian sovereignty over Fiume {corpus separatum) cannot be accepted. The 
project of Signor Tittoni^ did not claim this sovereignty any more than the latest 
vote of the Italian Parliament. 

2. We cannot accept that the Italian frontier in Istria shall be connected with 
Fiume by a corridor. The memorandum sent at London to the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has set aside this demand which had already been included in the 
project of Signor Tittoni ; it is the Wilson line from the Julian Alps to the Arsa, 
which ought to form the Italian-Jugoslav frontier. 

3. The town of Zara (not including the remainder of the tetri tory of the 
commune of Zara) will be endowed under Jugoslav sovereignty with the largest 
local autonomy, which will be fixed by an international convention and placed 
under the protection of the League of Nations. The municipality of Zara and the 
Serb'Groat-Slovene State will elaborate in concert the statute presciibing this 
autonomy. In case of disagreement the difference will be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

4. In the case of Albania being deprived of its independence and not having an 
autonomous Government, and of Italy receiving Valona and a mandate over the 
remainder of Albania, while Greece receives Southern Albania with Argyrocastro 
and Koritza, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State ought to receive, besides Northern 
Albania, a rectification of the Serb-Albania frontier on the eastern portion of this 
frontier. It will be necessary to fix a term to the mandate and to neutralise and to 
demilitarise Albania. 

5. The Serb-Croat-Slovene State will give its consent to the demilitarisation of 
the islands on condition that all the islands are assigned to it. The demilitarisation 
will consist in the prohibition to fortify the islands; however, ships of war shall be 
able to circulate freely in their waters. 

6. The Italians of Dalmatia will have the right to opt for Italian nationality 
without leaving the territory of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

7. An international convention will guarantee the rights acquired by Italian 
subjects so far as concerns their industrial enterprises in Dalmatia. 

8. In the same way the full and entire protection of the nationality of the 
language and of the economic and cultural development of the Jugoslav population 
remaining in Italy shall be guaranteed. 

PARIS, January 14, igso. 
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No. 73 


l.G.p. 17.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the British, 
French, and Italian Governments, held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai d’Orsay, 
on Thursday, January ij, 1920, at 3 p.m. 

Present; British Empire'. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Eight Hon. Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor; secretary, Sir M. 
Hankey. ' 

France'. M. Glemenceau; secretary, M. Massigli, A Stenographer. 

Italy. Signor Nitti; secretaries, Signor Trombetti, Signor Galli. 

The following were also present; 

France'. M. Berthelot, M. Dntasta. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

1 . The council had before them the following draft notes to the Netherlands 
The Kaiser. Note to Government in regard to the delivery of the Kaiser : — 
the Dutch Government A draft prepared by the French delegation (Appendix i ) . 

A draft prepared by the Drafting Committee (Appendix 2). 

The draft prepared by Mr. Lansing and approved by the Council of 
Four on the 26th June, igig (Appendix 3). 

Lord Birkenhead said that there was very little to say on this matter. 
Article 227 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany contained elaborate pro- 
visions in regard to the arraignment of the Kaiser, and represented the views 
of those who had considered the matter at the time of the drawing up of the 
Treaty of Peace. The only matter which was now under discussion was the 
form in which the demand for the handing over of the Kaiser by the Nether- 
lands Government should be made. His attention had been called to a draft 
that had been prepared by Mr. Lansing and had been provisionally approved 
by the Council of Four on the 26th June, 1919. Since that time the United 
States of America had withdrawn from the conference. Two new drafts had 
been prepared, one by the Drafting Committee and another by the French 
delegation. The differences of these alternative drafts were not considerable, 
and to his mind it did not very much matter which was adopted. On the 
whole, however, after studying all the drafts carefully, he preferred the pro- 
posal of the French delegation, which was drawn up in judicial language 
and was particularly clear and precise. Speaking as a judge, the French 
draft made a strong appeal to him; hence, he proposed that the draft of the 
French delegation should be accepted. It did not appear necessary to say 
much more at this stage, but when the reply of the Netherlands Government 
was received, a good deal more might have to be said. He would therefore 
formally propose that the draft of the French delegation be accepted. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not recollect approving or discussing 
Mr. Lansing’s draft at all. 

M. Glemenceau said neither did he. 

Sir M. Hankey said that he had been acting as one of the secretaries of the 
Council of Four on the 27th June, and had drafted the minutes. 
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(Sir M. Hankey sent for the minutes of the Council of Four, which 
were produced later on in the meeting, from which it appeared that the 
question had first been raised by President Wilson on the 25th June, 
when, after some discussion, it had been agreed that Mr. Lansing, who 
had acted as chairman of the Commission on Responsibilities, should 
be asked to draft a despatch (c.f. 92, Minute 10). Mr. Lansing’s draft 
had been read and approved on the 26th June, when Baron Makino 
had reserved his assent (c.f. 93, Minute 6). 

On the 27th June, however, Baron Makino had given his assent 
(c.f. 95, Minute 4), and the despatch had been taken note of for use 
when the time came to give effect to article 227 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany.) 

Mr. Lloyd George, after reading Mr. Lansing’s draft, said it did not differ 
materially from the other drafts, but it contained the following paragraph, 
which he thought ought to be included : — 

‘Persons residing in Germany against whom judicial proceedings aie to 
be taken by the Allied and Associated Powers will be delivered to them in 
accordance with the terms of article 228 of the Treaty of Peace. If the 
ex-Emperor had remained in Germany he would have been delivered to 
them by the Government of that country upon the request of the Allied 
and Associated Powers. As, however, he is temporarily residing in the 
Netherlands, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, acting in their 
own behalf and in behalf of all the signatories of the Treaty of Peace, and 
in accordance with its terms, have the honour respectfully to request the 
Government of the Netherlands to deliver to them the ex-Kaiser at a time 
and place to be later specified, to be proceeded against in the manner 
provided in article 227 of the treaty.’ 

M. Clemengeau accepted this suggestion. 

Signor Nitti also accepted the suggestion. 

It was agreed — 

To adopt the French text (Appendix 1), in which should be incor- 
porated a passage based on the paragraph of Mr. Lansing’s draft quoted 
above. 

2. Later in the meeting M. Berthelot drew attention to the fact that 
Mr. Lansing’s draft began as follows; — 

‘The Governments of the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan have the honour to call the attention of the 
Netherlands Government.’ &c. 

He asked what would be the proper formula for beginning the note, since 
the United States of America could not participate. 

It was agreed — 

That the best formula was that adopted in the draft of the French 
delegation, which begins as follows: — 

‘ In now notifying the Queen’s Government of the text of article 
227 (certified copy attached) of the Treaty of Peace ivith Germany, 
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wliicli came into efiect on the 10th January, 1920, the Powers have 
the honour,’ &c. 


3. M. Eerthelot suggested that the council might like to take advantage of 
Lord Birkenhead’s presence to consider whether there was any 
^awso} War^ further action required in connection with those guilty of breaches 
of the laws of war under article 228 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. The number had now been greatly reduced, and an agreed list 
had been drawn up. He understood that the text of the note to be plesented 
to the German Government had also been agreed. 

Lord Birkenhead said he would like to make a few brief remarks. A 
total of several thousand persons had originally been proposed. He had no 
hesitation in saying that every one of those in the original list was justly 
included. It had occurred, however, to certain meinbeis of the British 
Government and, he tliought, of the French Government also, that there 
were certain political reasons why the list, which originally included 3,000 
names, should be reduced. In consequence, his colleague, the British 
Attorney-General, had in London and in Paris set to work with his French and 
other Allied colleagues, to reduce the list, which had then been brought down 
to 1,000. He himself had had the privilege of attending the committee since 
his arrival in Paris, and a discussion of three or four hours’ duration had 
taken place. It had been agreed that it was desirable to reduce the lists as 
low as possible, for the following reasons : the vindication of the moral law 
of the world made it highly desirable that a certain number of those who had 
violated international law should be punished. It had been felt that if the 
Germans would hand over a smaller number willingly, while they would not 
consent to hand over a larger number, it would be desirable, in the vindica- 
tion of the moral law referred to, to make a reduction. Eventually he and 
his British, French and other Allied colleagues had cut the total list down to 
about 800. It was only found possible to do this by excluding some persons 
who undoubtedly had been guilty of criminal acts : that is to say, it had been 
necessary to make an arbitrary curtailment of the list. The question was 
one of high policy, which he felt sure must have exercised the thoughts of 
M. Glcmenceau. He himself did not pretend to know what the prospects 
were of the Germans being willing to hand over as many as 800. If, however, 
they were more likely to assent to hand over a total of 500 than 800, he would 
urge with all his force to cut the list down to the lower number. This, of 
course, would involve a further arbitrary curtailment. He could not say 
whether the Germans would hand over 500, but he would observe that every 
hundred by which the list was cut down made acceptance easier for the 
Germans. They might be quite willing to hand over 100. The matter was 
so speculative that he would not venture to dogmatise in regard to it. What 
was of supreme importance, in order to vindicate the moral law of the world, 
was that some of those who had perpetrated crimes should be made answer- 
able for them. 

M. Clemenceau said he accepted the general view of the Lord Chancellor. 
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He would talk to M. Ygnace on the subject, and press him to make some 
reductions. One objection he felt was in regard to Belgium, which had suffered 
more than any other country, and to a greater extent than ought to be 
allowed to be passed over. He would reply to Lord Birkenhead that he 
would see the Under-Secretary with a view to making some reduction. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he agreed. The more he thought of it (and he 
had devoted a great deal of thought to the matter) the more he felt that even 
now we were asking for more than any Government could be expected to 
comply with. 

M. Clemenceau pointed out that some people felt very keenly on this 
question. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that this, no doubt, was the case. But if, in 
different circumstances, a demand had been made by a German Government 
on a British or French Government for the handing over of 800 officers, he 
did not believe that they would ever comply with it. No British or French 
Government could do so. 

M. Clemenceau pointed out that the British and French officers would not 
have perpetrated such abominable crimes, 

Mr. Lloyd George said he wished they could get the number consider- 
ably reduced. If even twenty were shot it would be an example, though he 
did not suggest that twenty was a sufficient number. 

M. Clemenceau said the difficulty was to give a reply when women came 
up from the provinces and told him that their daughters had been carried 
off by the Germans and that they had their names and yet they were not 
included in the list. Still, he would do his very best. He would frankly 
admit that he had told M. Ygnace not to give too much, as this would make 
things difficult for the Government. He would require twenty-four hours 
to consider the matter, which would then be brought before the council 
again. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the worst crimes committed against the 
British had been in the case of submarines. 

M. Clemenceau recalled the case of Captain Fryatt.* 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there were some bad cases of German 
submarines firing on men in boats. 

M. Clemenceau said he would do his best. 


4. M, Berthelot called the attention of the council to two notes from the 

Hungarian delegation, which were read by M. Mantoux 
The Treaty of Peace /. t- 1 \ 

with Hungary (Appendices 4 and 5). 

The council took note that the Hungarian delegation 
had now agreed to attend to receive the Treaty of Peace the same after- 


noon. 


M. Clemenceau said that he did not think it was possible to refuse to the 


’ Captain Fryatt, master of the Great Eastern Railway’s steamship Brussels, was cap- 
tured at sea by enemy action on June 23, 1916. He was condemned to death by German 
court-martial for having allegedly attempted to ram the German submarine U.33 on 
March 28 of that year. Captain Fryatt was shot in captivity on July 27, 19:6. 
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Hungarians the right to state what they wanted to the council. He recalled 
the deplorable statement of Herr Brockdorff-Rantzau.^ If Count Apponyi 
wished to make a statement from Hungary’s point of view, he did not think 
he ought to be refused. 

Mr. Lloyd George recalled that the Turks had also been allowed to 
make a statement. 

M. Clemengeau said that he thought the council ought to hear what the 
Hungarians had to say, but they ought not to discuss anything with them. 
The proper course would be to appoint a day and to inform Count Apponyi 
that no discussion would be permitted, and that a proces-verbal would be taken 
of what he said. 

Signor Nitti agreed. 

Mr. Lloyd George also agreed. He said our object ought to be, if 
possible, to detach the Hungarians from the German connection. 

It was agreed — 

That M. Clemenceau should inform Count Apponyi that the council 
would hear what he had to say on the following day at 2.30 p.m., but 
should notify him that there would he no discussion, and that a proces- 
verbal would be taken of what he had to say. 


5. M. Berthelot raised the cjuestion of Belgian participation in the Military 
, Council at Versailles. This question had been discussed 
he j lihtary ouncil council before, when it had been thought that 

Belgium might participate. Marshal Foch had now re- 
ported that, when this question was discussed by the military representatives, 
General Sackville-IVest had expressed the view that the Belgians ought not 
to participate e.xcept v'hen questions relating to Belgium were under discus- 
sion : for example, the Rhineland and the execution of the military clauses 
of the German Treaty, This, he pointed out, was a veiy wide definition, and 
would enable the Belgians to take part in practically all discussions relating 
to the execution of the German Treaty of Peace. It would, however, exclude 
questions relating to Central Europe. Marshal Foch therefore now proposed 
the question as to whether the Belgians should be allowed to participate on 
the same footing as the Great Powers, or only in purely German questions. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the answer to Marshal Foch’s question 
depended largely on tlic responsibilities and liabilities which Belgium was 
prepared to accept. If Belgium ivas prepared to accept responsibility in 
regard to such matters as military action for the defence of the Caucasus and 
the Caspian, which liad been referred to the Military Advisers, then he 
would be vciy glad tn have the advice of their military representative. 


^ The reference was to the statement made on May 7, 1919, by Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, then German Foreign Minister and head of the German Peace Delegation, in 
a plenary session of the Peace Congress at Versailles on the occasion of the presentation of 
the conditions of peace to the Gcnnan Delegation. This speech was published at the time. 
An English text of it is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
The Paris Peace Conference igiQ, vol. iii, pp. 417-ao. 
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Otherwise, however, he did not see why they should take part in such dis- 
cussions. 

M, Glemenceau agreed. 

Signor Nitti agreed. 

M. Glemenceau instructed M. Berthelot to prepare a reply to Marshal 
Foch in this sense. 

6. M. Berthelot recalled a decision which had been taken in London, and 
, confirmed in Paris, in regard to the continuance of the 

. Inter-Allied military organisation under the Presidency 
satim * Marshal Foch at Versailles,^ the second part of which 

stated that the Military Council should execute such 
orders as the Allied and Associated Powers might give them. The Italian 
delegation had made an objection to this comparatively wide extension of 
the functions of the Military Council. 

After M. Berthelot had given a further explanation of the circumstances, 
Signor Nitti said that he would withdraw his objections. 

Paris, January ij, igso. 


Appendix i to No. 73 

Draft of the French Delegation, January 12, ig20 

In now notifying the Queen’s Government of the text of article 227 (certified 
copy attached) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany which came into effect on the 
loth January, 19QO, the Powers have the honour to make it known at the same 
time that they have decided to put the terms of this article into execution without 
delay. 

In consequence the Powers are addressing to the Netherlands Government an 
official request to place William of Hohenzollern, ex-Emperor of Germany, in their 
hands in order that he may be tried. 

The Netherlands Government is aware of the indefeasible reasons which im- 
periously require that those, even those most highly placed, who have been guilty 
of the premeditated violation of international treaties as well as the systematic 
disregard of the most sacred rules of the law of nations should undergo the process 
(sanction) laid down by the Peace Conference. 

The Powers will briefly recall among so great a list of crimes the cynical violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, the barbarous and pitiless system of 
taking hostages, the massed deportations, the seizure of young girls from Lille 
from the midst of their families who were handed over without any protection to 
the worst treatment, the systematic devastation of great regions without any military 
purposes, the unrestricted submarine war, including the inhuman abandonment 
of its victims on the High Seas, the innumerable acts committed against non- 
combatants under German authority in violation of the laws of war, &c. 

All these acts for which the responsibility, at any rate the moral responsibility, 
lies at the door of the supreme Lord, who ordered them and who abused his absolute 
5 See No. 58, minute 4 and No. 54, minute 2. 

♦ Not annexed to original. For the text of this article see appendix 3 below. 
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power in order to infringe or allow to be infringed the most sacred rules of human 
conscience. 

The Powers cannot bring themselves to believe that the Government of the 
Netherlands can regard with less condemnation than themselves the immense 
responsibility which lies upon the ex-Emperor. Holland would not fulfil its inter- 
national duty if it refused to associate itself with the other nations as far as its 
powers permit in order to bring to justice, or at any rate not to impede, the punish- 
ment of these crimes. 

In addressing this request to the Netherlands Government, they thinjc it well 
to point out its exceptional character. They have the duty of enforcing the execu- 
tion of article 227 without allowing delay for the purpose of discussion, because in 
existing circumstances it is not fundamentally concerned with a public accusation, 
having a juridical character, but with an act of high international policy required 
by the conscience of mankind in which the forms of justice have been specially 
considered in order to enfiure that the accused shall have guarantees such as public 
right has never yet experienced. 

The Powers are convinced that Holland, which has always shown its respect for 
right and its love for justice and which has been one of the first to claim its place 
in the League of Nations, will not wish to extend its moral approval to the violation 
of these fundamental principles of the solidarity of nations who are all equally 
concerned to prevent a repetition of so great a catastrophe. The people of the 
Netherlands are deeply concerned that they should not appear to protect the 
principal author by giving him protection on their own territory and that they 
should facilitate the trial demanded by the voices of millions of victims. 


Appendix 2 to No. 73 

Draft Note to the Netherlands Government prepared by Drafting Committee^ 

January 10, igso 

In vlerv of the breaches of every kind committed under the supreme authority of 
William of Hohenzollern, ex-Emperor of Germany, in defiance of promises given 
and of the principles of justice and humanity developed during the progress of 
civilisation, the Allied and Associated Powers consider that all civilised nations 
have a common duty not to allow such a reversion to barbarism to pass without 
bringing those responsible to book. 

Accordingly the Allied and Associated Powers have publicly arraigned William 
Hohenzollern, ex-Emperor of Germany, for a supreme offence against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties. 

In consequence and in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Peace signed 
with Gennany on the 28th June, 1919, and now in force, the Allied and Associated 
Powers have the honour to ask the Government of the Netherlands to deliver into 
their hands the person of William Hohenzollern in order that he may be brought 
to trial. 

The Allied and Associated Powers do not doubt that the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen will associate itself with the sentiments by which they are them- 
selves animated, and will be anxious, as are the Allied and Associated Powers them- 
selves, that the people of the Netherlands should not appear to the world as the 
defenders of acts which have so deeply moved all mankind. 
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Appendix 3 to No. 73 

Communication to the Government of the Nethejlands 

(Approved by the Council of Four on June 26, 1919.) 

The Government of the United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, have the honour to call the attention of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to article 227 of the Treaty of Peace, signed at Versailles the ® day of 
June, 1919, to which the twenty-seven Allied and Associated Powers and Germany 
are Signatory and Contracting Parties. 

Article 227 is thus worded: — 

‘The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II of Hohen- 
zollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme offence against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties. 

‘A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, thereby assuring him 
the guarantees essential to the right of defence. It will be composed of five 
judges, one appointed by each of the following Powers; namely, the United 
States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 

‘In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest motives of inter- 
national policy, with a view to vindicating the solemn obligations of international 
undertakings and the validity of international morality. It will be its duty to 
fix the punishment which it considers should be imposed. 

‘The Allied and Associated Poweis will address a request to the Government 
of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor in order that he 
may be put on trial.’ 

Persons residing in Germany against whom judicial proceedings are to be taken 
by the Allied and Associated Powers will be delivered to them in accordance with 
the terms of article 228 of the Treaty of Peace. If the ex-Emperor had remained 
in Germany he would have been delivered to them by the Government of that 
coimtry upon the request of the Allied and Associated Powers. As, however, he is 
temporarily residing in the Netherlands, the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, acting in their own behalf and in behalf of all the signatories of the Treaty 
of Peace and in accordance with its terms, have the honour respectfully to request 
the Government of the Netherlands to deliver to them the ex-Emperor at a time 
and place to be later specified to be proceeded against in the manner provided in 
article 227 of the Treaty. 

The principal Allied and Associated Governments respectfully call the attention 
of the Netherlands Government to the fact that the delivery of the ex-Emperor is 
requested ‘for a supreme offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties’ ; that proceedings against the ex-Emperor are before a special tribunal in 
which the accused is to have ‘the guarantees essential to the right of defence’ ; that 
the decision is to be ‘guided by the highest motives of international policy’, and 
that the punishment to be inflicted upon the accused, should he be found guilty of 
the offence with which he is charged, is to be fixed by the tribunal ‘with a view 
to vindicating the solemn obligations of international undertakings and the validity 
of international morality’. 

The principal Allied and Associated Powers further call the attention of the 
Government of the Netherlands to the well-established principle of universal 
application, that even if the offence with which the ex-Emperor is charged were to 

* Omission in original. 



be considered political at the date of its commission the agreement of the nations to 
submit it and its submission to a judicial tribunal, thus transforming it from the 
political to the judicial forum, make that judicial which would have otherwise been 
political. 

The principal Allied and Associated Powers will be happy to receive the 
assurance of the Government of the Netherlands that it will take the necessary 
measures to comply with the present request. 


Appendix 4 to No. 73 ‘ 

Count Apponyi to M. Clemenceau 

DhL^GATION DE HONORIE, 

M. Ic President, neuilly, le Janvier igso. 

J’ai rhonneur de vous accuser reception de votre lettre du 14 janvier courant, 
par laquelle vous invitez formcllement la delegation hongroise k se rendre cleroain, 
a 4 heures de Papres-midi, au Ministere des Affaires etrangdres afin d’y recevoir 
le texte des conditions de paix arret6es par les Puissances alliees.® 

Bien que n’ayant pas encore pu achever la verification des pouvoirs des repre- 
sentants des Allies, nous aurons Fhonneur de d^Mrer a cette invitation. 

Jamais, d’ailleurs, I’idde ne nous est venue de chercher des pretextes pour nous 
derober a une tache pour Paccomplissement de laquelle nous sommes venus a 
Paris. 

Le minime delai que nous vous avons demand^ n’avait rapport qu’a la verifica- 
tion des pouvoirs; la question de notrc situation vis-k-vis de PAmerique n’avait 
rien a y voir, comme le texte de notre lettre le prouve k Pevidence. Independam- 
ment de la question du delai, nous avions le devoir d’^claircir cette situation et, 
n’ayant aucune communication directe avec le monde exterieur, il fallait bien nous 
adresser dans ce but a votre obligeance. 

Vous avez, d’ailleurs, bien voulu nous renseigner que le representant du Gou- 
vernement des Etats-Unis sera present a la remise des conditions de paix et nous 
avons en mSme temps re^u les pleins pouvoirs de M. PAmbassadeur Wallace qui 
Pautorisent k conclure la paix avec la Hongrie. 

Veuillez, &c. 
Apponyi. 


Appendix 5 to No. 73 
Count Apponyi to M. Clemenceau 

d^:legation de hongrie, 

M. le President, neuilly, le 14 Janvier rpso. 

La delegation hongroise a la Conference de la Paix a exprime dans sa note du 
14 janvier le desir de pouvoir participer k une discussion orale des problemes 
touchant son pays, et elle a indiqu6 les raisons, concluantes h mon avis, qui 
pourraient amener le Conseil supreme k changer la procedure dans le cas de la 
Hongrie. 

^ See No. 72, minute i and note 2. 
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Si) toutefois, cela ne pouvait se faire a litre officiel, je me permettrais de de- 
tnander aux representants des grandes Puissances alliees et associees — France, 
Grande-Bretagne, fitats-Unis d’Amerique et Japon — de bien vouloir m’accorder 
un entretien particulier, non officiel, od je pourrais mettre sous leurs yeux le point 
de vue hongrois, sans la connaissance duquel il me semble impossible d’aborder les 
graves questions d’dquilibre et de tranquillite en Europe orientale. Peut-on, en 
bonne justice et equite, refuser a une nation placee dans une situation telle que la 
notre d’etre 6coutee avant de prononcer son arret definitif ? Peut-on arriver a la 
verite en n’^coutant qu’une des parties interessees dans des questions contro- 
versees ? Peut-on resoudre les problemcs de I’Europe orientale, en passant a cote 
de la Hongrie, qui pendant des siecles en etait la clef de vodte? 

En tout cas, je dois a mon pays et a la lourde responsabilit6 que la confiance de 
ce pays fait peser sur moi, de tout tenter pour etre entendu, de tout faire pour 
retablir au dernier moment du moins, et dans la mesure du possible, I’equilibre des 
parties en litige dans un proces ou I’existence meme de la Hongrie est en question. 

Je ne crains pas de refus dans ces conditions. Mais, si les representants des 
grandes Puissances preferaienl s’entretenir avec un ou avec quelques-uns de mes 
collegues a la delegation, ceux-ci sont entierement a votre disposition. 

En votre qualite de president de la Conference de la Paix et du Gonseil supreme, 
e’est vous seul, monsieur, qui pouvez recevoir les communications des delegations 
toangeres. A ce litre, je me permets de vous prier de faire parvenir a leur destina- 
tion les lettres, identiques k celle-ci, que j’adresse en m^me temps aux repre- 
sentants des grandes Puissances susnommtes. 

Agreez, &c. 

Apponyi. 


No. 74 

i.e.p. i 8 .] J^otes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the American, 
British, French, and Italian Governments, held in M. Pichon's Room, Quai 
d’ Or say, on Friday, Januaiy i6, igso, at 10.30 a.m.^ 

Present: U.S.A.-. The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries, Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

British Empire'. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
secretary. Sir M, Hankey. 

France: M. Clemenceau; secretary, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

The following were also present: 

British Empire: The Right Hon. the Viscount Grey of Falloden, Mr. 
Philip Kerr, Mr. Wise. 

France: M. Gambon, M. Ygnace, M. Berthelot, M. Dutasta, M. Kam- 
merer, M. Arnavon. 

Italy : Marquis della Toretta. 

Interpreter; Professor Mantoux. 

^ A variant text of this document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 

United States: the Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. be, p. 863 f. 



1. M. Glemenceau said he had discussed with M. Ygnace the possibility of 

cutting down the numbers of persons to be demanded under 
Lawl^ofWar^ article 228 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. M. Ygnace 
declared that, while demanding that the French should cut 
down their list, the British had increased their own list. What he proposed, 
therefore, was that M, Ygnace should talk the matter over with the British 
Lord Chancellor and that they should bring a joint report at a future meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Lloyd George agreed to this. 

(M. Ygnace then withdrew, to await Lord Birkenhead, to whom a 
telephone message had been despatched.) 

2. With reference to i.o.p. 15,'^ Minute 3, the council had before them 

the report of the committee which they had appointed to 
fn^usia^ consider the question of commercial policy in Russia (Appen- 
dix i). 

M. Berthelot stated that the committee had met twice on the previous 
day, and had eventually agreed on the report which had been circulated. 
The committee had generally agreed that it was extremely important to try 
and establish direct contact between the Western countries and the Russian 
peasants, in order to secure exports from Russia, which would bring down 
the price of raw materials and affect the rate of exchange. The difficulty was 
that this had to be done without entering into negotiations which would 
involve any sort of recognition of the Bolsheviks. Therefore it was impossible 
to have direct communication with the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, it 
was impossible to proceed without having the assent of the Bolsheviks. There 
might be something in the argument that the Bolshevik Government would 
agree because of the great need of the Russian people. They knew that they 
could only give paper money in exchange for imported goods, and that these 
roubles were of no value. As the peasants had very great need of such articles 
as clothing, boots, drugs, &c., it was possible that the Bolsheviks would allow 
the export of wheat, flax, coal, oil and other essential raw materials. It there- 
fore resulted in this, that the Allies could not send official representatives to 
discuss with the Bolshevik Government, but that the Russian co-operative 
associations, which had offices in Paris and London and had headquarters 
in Moscow, might possibly be able to get authority from the Bolsheviks for 
this commerce. They were prepared to make the attempt, and would inform 
the Allied Governments as to the result. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there seemed complete agreement as to the 
general lines of the report. There were one or two alterations in the form, 
which he ^vished to suggest. He referred first to paragraph 8, the second 
and third lines, from which he proposed to omit the following words 
‘from the Bolsheviks,’ 

so that the first sentence would read as follows ; — 

'With regard to transport, the co-operative headquarters at Moscow 

* No, 71. 
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would endeavour to secure at least four complete trains for use to and from 
the Black Sea ports.’ 

He also proposed that the heading should read as follows: — 

‘Report of committee appointed to consider the reopening of certain 
trading relations with the Russian people.’ 

Finally, in the same order of ideas, he proposed that in line 3 of the first 
paragraph, instead of the words ‘the whole of Russia,’ should be substituted 
‘the Russian people,’ so that the first sentence would read as follows : — 

‘The committee understands that it has been instructed to consider the 
practical details of a scheme for reconstructing trading operations with the 
Russian people.’ 

M. Clemenceau and Signor Nitti agreed to these alterations. 

Mr. Lloyd George suggested that the next step was to refer it to the 
committee to carry out the policy. 

M. Kammerer said that the only step to be taken was to send a radio 
telegram to Moscow. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked what communication should be made to the 
press. 

M. Clemenceau said that as little as possible should be stated to the press. 
M. Kammerer said that the Bolsheviks would state that this involved 
raising the blockade. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the blockade had already been raised, since 
our ships had been withdrawn.^ It had just been suggested to him, he said, 
that it would be impossible to keep this information from leaking out, because 
the co-operative associations would have to publish it. 

The question was adjourned to enable a press communique to be 
drafted. 

At a later stage of the meeting M. Berthelot read the press com- 
munique in Appendix 2. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he had two objections to this draft. The first was 
that the co-operative associations would not like the inference that they were 
taking the initiative in the matter. They had their own friends in Russia, 
and would not wish to compromise them. 

M. Clemenceau said he did not feel that so much as the suggestion of the 
intervention of the Governments. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that also it was not expedient to state in direct 
terms that we would not recognise the Bolshevik Government. This was to 
introduce a provocative note. 

M. Clemenceau said that every word of this announcement required to 
be weighed, and he would therefore propose to consider the matter after 
hearing the Hungarians that afternoon. 

3 Mr. Lloyd George may have been, referring to the winter withdrawal of British naval 
units from certain areas such as the Gulf of Finland. It does not appear that specific 
instructions raising the blockade had been issued by that date. 
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It was agreed' — 

(a) To approve the report of the committee appointed to consider the 
reopening of certain trading relations with the Russian people, as 
amended in the form shown in Appendix 3. * 

{b) To remit to the committee the task of giving effect to the report. 

(c) To reserve the question of the press communique until the afternoon 
meeting. 

(M. Jules Gambon entered at this point.) 

3. M. Gambon said that on the previous day, as instructed by the council, he 

Tie Caucasus Marquis della Toretta had got into 

touch with the representatives of Georgia and Azerbaijan. They 
had begun by communicating to them the resolution of the council that the 
Governments of Georgia and the Azerbaijan should be recognised as de Jacto 
Governments. 5 They were then asked for their observations and whether 
they had any requests to make. Two representatives (including M. Tsere- 
telli)® and two for the Azerbaijan had spoken in succession. They had 
thanked the Principal Allied and Associated Powers for giving them recogni- 
tion as de facto Governments, but had asked for more. They desired that 
nothing should be done to hinder their endeavour to detach themselves 
completely from Russia, and they said that they might require financial, 
political and military aid to enable them to establish their old position. He 
and his colleagues had then put some questions to them as to their external 
situation, and particularly as to what dangers they might expect from 
Russia. They had shown themselves more preoccupied with the intentions 
of Denikin than of those of the Bolsheviks. In view of the situation of General 
Denikin’s army at the present time, however, they were for the moment 
somewhat reassured. He and his colleagues, and particularly Mr. Philip 
Kerr, had then asked for particulars as to the military situation of the re- 
publics. At first they had not replied with any precision, but on being pressed 
they had stated that the Georgians could put in the field an army of about 
50,000 men, while the Azerbaijan could provide an army of about 100,000 
men. Their army was composed of a small force of regulars, which was pro- 
vided with officers of the old Russian armies, including generals and major- 
generals, in addition to which there was a national guard. M. Tseretelli had 
considered that the forces were sufficient for the defence of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan against invasion by the Bolshevik armies. He had laid stress on 
the fact, however, that the people would not agree to any offensive war and 
that the army was only equal to a defensive. 

M. Clemengeau thought that even this was doubtful. 

M. Gambon said that, even though the numbers of the forces of these 
republics were sufficient, they lacked arms and ammunition, and they asked 
the Great Powers to make good their needs in this respect. When Denikin 

Not printed. This appendix was identical with appendix i subject to the three amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. 

* See No. 65, minute 5. <> A Georgian representative. 
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had been prosperous he had imposed his authority in Daghestan, but, since 
Denikin’s army had practically ceased to exist, Daghestan had been freed. 
Representatives of Georgia and Azerbaijan had pressed the Powers to recog- 
nise the Government of Daghestan as a de facto Government in order to 
provide a buffer zone between them and the north. He wished to add one 
word as to one difference of opinion between the representatives of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan. The Georgians, as could be understood from the situation 
of their country, expressed the opinion that the principal danger from 
Russia— whether from Denikin’s forces or from the Bolsheviks — would come 
from along the coast of the Black Sea, and that there was no serious danger 
from the direction of the Caspian. The Azerbaijanians, however, whose 
State borders on the Caspian suggested exactly the reverse, and considered 
that the great danger came from that side. If the Bolsheviks, on the dis- 
banding of Denikin’s army, followed them as far as Derbend, they would 
easily take Baku, and the whole coast would be in danger. This danger was 
especially great, because some of the ships belonging to Denikin were frozen 
up, and there were no means of meeting an attack. There was only one ship 
there flying the British flag, and that would not be able to effect much. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked for details as to what they had said about 
Daghestan. 

M. Gambon said that they had asked that it should be recognised as a 
de facto Government. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that there were really four Slates in the Caucasus : 
the Russian Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Daghestan. The two former 
were Christian. 

M. Clemenceau asked of what kind. He understood from the Georgian 
Minister that they were Gregorians, but when he asked him what Gregorians 
were he said he did not know. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he believed that these tribes would put up a most 
formidable resistance to the Bolsheviks. It had taken the Russians a long 
time to conquer them in the past. The trouble was that Denikin had shown 
himself hostile to them and had bombarded some of their villages. We had 
tried to stop him, but we had not succeeded in doing so. It was satisfactory 
that the representatives of Georgia and the Azerbaijan had not asked for any 
troops. The Caspian fleet, which was now in Denikin’s hands, required 
1,500 sailors to man it. The question arose as to whether it was worth sending 
sailors if Denikin was willing to hand it over. Possibly, however, he might 
not be willing. The British had four battalions of troops at Batoum. The 
Government now had to consider whether they would take these away or 
leave them to stiffen the troops in the Caucasus. If they were useful, they 
might leave them there, but only if they were useful. The Aga Khan had told 
him that the Mahometans throughout the world would be very well pleased 
if the Powers would recognise Azerbaijan and Daghestan, which were 
Moslem States. He thought it would be worth while to send ammunition 
to the Caucasus. 

M. Clemengeau agreed, if there were any to send. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that the British had plenty, and he thought the 
French algo. 

M. Glemengeau said he thought it had all been given to the Soviets, 
through Denikin. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that a good deal of ammunition was now on its 
way to the Black Sea, and he would like to divert this from Denikin to the 
Caucasus. He believed also there were lots of material at Novorossisk, and 
this might be diverted to the Caucasus. 

The question was adjourned to a later meeting, when Marslfal Foch 
and Field-Marshal Wilson would be present. 

[The meeting adjourned at 11.20 a.m.) 

Paris, January 16, ig20. 


Appendix i to No. 74 

Report of Committee appointed to consider the Reopening of certain Trading 
Relations with Russia 

The committee understands that it has been instructed to consider the practical 
details of a scheme for reconsti acting trading operations with the whole of Russia 
without recognising officially the Bolshevik Government, and that, in particular, 
it is to examine how far it is possible for the co-operative organisations to assist in 
this process. 

The following outline proposals, which are made after taking into consideration 
the suggestions put forward by M. Berkenheim, are recommended for adoption by 
the conference on the assumption that direct communications between Allied 
countries and territories occupied by Bolshevik forces are practicable : — 

1. The Allied Governments should inform the co-operative organisations that 

they are prepared to permit the exchange of goods, on the basis of reci- 
procity, between all Russia and Allied and neutral countries, and should 
invite these organisations to export surplus grain, food and raw materials 
from Russia so as to provide exchange for clothing and other goods needed 
by Russia. 

2. The co-operative organisations would then communicate by wireless with 

their headquarters in Moscow, and enquire whether the co-operative 
movement was prepared to undertake the responsibility for handling the 
export and import of goods and whether such exchanges were practically 
possible. Representatives of the Paris or London office of the co-operative 
organisations would at once proceed to Moscow to discuss details. 

3. The co-operative headquarters in Moscow would ascertain whether it would 

he permitted to export grain, flax, &c., and whether transport and other 
necessary facilities would be afforded to it. 

4. On receipt of a reply, the co-operative headquarters would then communicate 

its decision to its Paris representatives. 

5. If the co-operative headquarters are prepared to undertake the responsibility, 

M. Berkenheim and the other officials of the co-operative organisation 
would then be prepared to make definite contracts to supply grain, flax, 
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&C.J from Russia, provided that they were financed at the beginning up to 
25 per cent, of the full value of the contracts either direct or through 
British, French or Italian co-operative organisations or private traders. 

6. The balance of the credits required they would themselves provide from their 

own resources in London, Paris, &c., or by arrangement with the British, 
French or Italian co-operative movement or private bankers or traders. 

7. They would immediately proceed to start the shipment of goods purchased 

with these credits to the Black Sea or the Baltic ports, any loss falling on 
>them if the goods were confiscated or destroyed. 

8. With regard to transport, the co-operative headquarters at Moscow would 

endeavour to secure at least four complete trains from the Bolsheviks for 
use to and from the Black Sea ports. If this was impossible, M. Berken- 
heim and his associates would utilise some of their credits for purchasing 
trucks and locomotives in Allied countries. They would, in any case, send 
out a number of motor-lorries to assist the railways. 

9. As soon as it became clear that grain started to be moved out of Russia and 

that the Bolsheviks were offering no resistance, the contracts would, of 
course, be considerably extended so as to cover the full amount of at least 
I million tons of grain, which it is estimated can be exported within a 
reasonable time. 

E. F. Wise. 

A. Kammerer. 
Della Torretta. 

PARIS, January 15, igso. 


Appendix 2 to No. 74 

Draft Press Communique 

The Supreme Council has taken up the question and has tried to remedy the 
cruel situation and isolation of the peoples in the interior of Russia, who find them- 
selves deprived of all manufactured products and food from abroad as the result of 
the complete disorganisation that exists in the interior of Russia. 

Qualified representatives of powerful co-operative societies, who extend their 
organisation and their union in all parts of Russia, and who have offices abroad, in 
particular, in London and in Paris, have been heard by the council of the Allies. 
Their proposal of trying to organise quite outside all political interference regular 
exchanges of merchandise (cereals and commodities and Russian raw material 
against clothes, shoes and manufactured products of all kinds, as well as medical 
stores), has been taken into consideration by the Supreme Council. 

This humane attempt does not involve any modification of the Allied policy 
with regard to the Soviet Government. It is the interested individuals themselves 
who, quite independent of all Government action, will try to establish a current of 
exchanges which is so indispensable not only to the well-being of the inhabitants, 
but to their very life itself. 

PARIS, January 16, igso. 
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No. 75 


i.G.p. ig.] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of Delegations of the Five 
Principal Powers, held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Friday, 
January i6, igso, at 2 . go p.md 

Present: U.S.A.-. The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries, Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

Biitish Empire-. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
SECRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Glemenceau; secretary, M. Massigli. A Stenographer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

Japan : M. Matsui ; secretary, M. Kawai. 

The following were also present; 

Britiih Empire: Mr. Wise. 

France: M. Berthelot, M. Dutasta. 

Italy : Marquis della Torretta. 

Hnngaiy: Count Apponyi, two other delegates. 

Interpreter : Professor Mantoux. 

The Chairman; I call upon the chairman of the delegation to speak. 

Count Apponyi:^ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I beg to thank you once 
more for having given us this opportunity of approaching you. I would 
frankly prefer a discussion — ^which would, in my opinion, be the only means 
of arriving at a proper idea and a clear knowledge of the complicated 
questions concerning ourselves — but as the Supreme Council has made up 
its mind in the matter, I have only to acquiesce and to accept the situation 
such as it is. In order not to trespass too much on your valuable time, I shall 
plunge into my subject at once. 

Since yesterday we have been officially cognisant of the conditions of peace. 

I feel the immense responsibility resting on me, by reason of the fact that it is 
I who must speak the first words on the part of Hungary concerning these 
conditions. 

I do not hesitate to tell you frankly that, unless certain essential alterations 
are made therein, the conditions of peace which you have been good enough 
to present to us appear to be unacceptable for my country. I have a clear 
knowledge and accurate perception of the dangers and ills which would be 
caused by refusal to sign this peace. And yet, if my country finds that it must 
choose between acceptance of the terms as they stand and refusal to sign, it 
would have to ask itself the question whether it would be worth while to 
commit suicide in order to escape death. 

Fortunately, this stage has not yet been reached. You asked us to submit 
our remarks, and we had the honour to submit some of them even before the 

’ A variant text of this document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Policy of the 
Untied States: the Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 872 f. 

* An English text of the Hungarian version of the following statement by Count Apponyi 
IS printed in The Hungarian Peace Negotiations, vol. i, pp. 310-17. 
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conditions of peace were handed to us. We feel confident that those remarks 
which have already been and those which have yet to be submitted will be 
considered by you as thoroughly and as seriously as the gravity of the matter 
admits and demands. We hope to be able to convince you. Our hope in this 
direction is the more real as we do not intend, either now or later on, to make 
a useless parade of our sentiments nor even to adopt an exclusive and irrecon- 
cilable attitude regarding the special interests entrusted to us for defence. 
We look for common ground where we may all meet and be able to come to 
an understanding. This common ground exists, Gentlemen; it is that of the 
great principles of international justice and of the liberty of nations which the 
Allied Powers have so clearly enunciated; it is that of the great and mutual 
interests of peace and of European stability and reconstruction. 

It is from the point of view of these principles and interests that we should 
consider the conditions of peace suggested to us. 

In the first place, it is impossible not to be struck by their extreme severity. 

Allow me to explain. 

Somewhat rigorous conditions of peace have certainly been imposed on the 
other belligerent nations, Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. But none of them 
involved territorial adjustments affecting so essentially the very existence of 
the nations as those imposed on us. 

In the case of Hungary, it would be a question of losing two-thirds of her 
territory and nearly two-thirds of her population, and would, moreover, 
mean that what remained of Plungary would lose almost all that was necessary 
to her economic prosperity, since this poor nucleus, separated from the sur- 
rounding districts which furnish the major part of her coal, ore, salt, timber, 
oil and bituminous gas, cut off from her sources of extra labour and from 
her Alpine pastures which contain her reserves of cattle, this poor nucleus, 
I say, would be deprived of all the resources and all the means of economic 
progress left to the country, while at the same time an enhanced production 
is demanded of her. In view of such a serious and exceptional situation, one 
wonders in what way the above-mentioned principles and interests can have 
required this special severity in the case of Hungary. ^ 

It is from the standpoint of the great principles and interests referred to 
above that I touch upon this question with the greatest possible brevity. 

Would it be an act of justice inflicted upon Hungary? 

You, Gentlemen, whom victory enables to constitute yourselves judges, 
you have pronounced guilty your former enemies, the Central Powers, and 
you have decided that the consequences of the war shall fall upon those who 
were responsible for it. But then it seems to me that the punishment ought 
to be proportionate to the degree of culpability, and since it is Hungary on 
whom are inflicted the hardest conditions of peace, and those which strike 
most sharply at the very roots of her existence, one would imagine that it is 
she who is considered the most guilty nation of all. Now, Gentlemen, without 

3 The two paragraphs immediately preceding, and considerable extracts from the present 
text of the remainder of Count Apponyi’s statement, are printed By D. Lloyd George; 
T/ie Truth about the Peace Treaties (London, 1938), vol. ii, p. 963 f, 



thoroughly threshing out this question, regarding which we shall submit 
documents to you, it seems to us at the outset that this verdict could not be 
pronounced upon a nation which, at the date of the outbreak of war, was not 
completely independent, which had only a partial influence on the decisions 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and which, as is proved by the docu- 
ments recently published by its representatives, exerted that influence against 
such measures as were likely to lead to war. 

I do not think that it can be a question of a veidict, because a verdict 
implies proceedings in which the parties are heard under equal conditions 
and ought to have equal facilities for presenting their arguments. Now, 
Hungary has not been heard; it is therefore impossible that these conditions 
of peace should bear the character of a verdict. 

Is it, Gentlemen, a question of an application of the principle of inter- 
national justice with a view to creating, in place of a polyglot agglomeration 
such as was presented by Hungary, new formations, distributing the terri- 
tories in a more just and equitable manner between the different nationalities 
and better assuring the liberty of each? Here once more, upon studying the 
facts, I am forced to doubt whether this can be the reason for these new 
arrangements. 

In the first place, among these 11,000,000 persons whom it is wished to 
separate from Hungary, there are 35 per cent, of Magyars, three and a half 
million, if computed in the manner least favourable to the interests of our 
cause. There are approximately a million and a quarter Germans, which 
makes 45 per cent, of the total population which it is desired to cut off from 
Hungary. Not only would they not benefit by the application of the racial 
principle, but they would, on the contrary, suffer by it. Therefore, supposing 
— though I am far from admitting it — that in the case of the remaining 
55 per cent, the racial principle were to be more justly applied than in 
Hungary of the past, that principle would still not find its application in the 
case of nearly one-half of the population separated from us. Now it seems to 
me that if there is a principle, that principle ought to be applied equally to 
all those affected by the provisions of the treaty. 

But there is more than that to be said. If we consider the territorially 
augmented States that would arise from the ruins of former Hungary, we 
shall see that they would nearly all be better off from the racial point of view 
than was she. 

I do not wish to weary you by quoting statistics, which will, moreover, be 
contained in the documents which we shall submit to you on this subject. 
But until you have had an opportunity of studying those documents, I beg 
you to admit my postulate in order to follow the arguments which I shall 
take the liberty of deducing from it. 

I cannot see that the racial principle, the principle of national homogeneity, 
will gain from this amputation. It would have one sole consequence, which 
I take the liberty of mentioning without wishing to say anything in the least 
offensive to anyone whatever. I merely desire to state a fact. This conse- 
quence would be the transfer of national hegemony to races which, at the 
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present day, still stand on a lower level of civilisation, at any rate in the 
majority of cases. 

I wish just to lay before you a very few figures: — 

Among the Magyars, the proportion of those who know how to read and 
write is 8o per cent.; amongst the Germans in Hungary it is 82 per cent.; 
amongst the Roumanians, 33 per cent.; amongst the Serbians, 59 and a 
fraction per cent., nearly 60 per cent. 

If we take the upper classes and consider those who have received a higher 
education, who have passed what is called in French the baccalaureate those 
who have a degree of education equivalent to the baccalaureat, it will be seen 
that qo'Sq per cent, of those who have received such an education and have 
obtained a degree equivalent to the baccalauriat are Magyars, who form 
54 per cent, of the total population ; 4 per cent, are Roumanians, who number 
16 per cent, of the total population; and i per cent, or 2 per cent, are Serbs, 
who number 2-5 per cent, of the total population. 

I repeat that I call attention to this fact with no intention of wounding the 
susceptibilities of anyone whomsoever. This state of affairs is explained by 
the very simple reason that these neighbouring nations, owing to the unhappy 
incidents of their history, entered later than we into the family of civilised 
nations. The fact, however, remains, and cannot be denied. It seems to me 
that this transfer of national hegemony to an inferior civilisation is not a 
matter of indifference from the point of view of the great intellectual interests 
of mankind. We have already been furnished with a proof of this contention. 
For at least a year past these neighbours who aspire to part of our territory 
have helped themselves to it by force. Under the terms of the armistice they 
had the right of military occupation, but they seized the whole machinery of 
government. The consequences are patent. In a special document which 
we shall submit to you, we shall enumerate all the destruction of objects of 
cultural value committed during this year. You will learn that two fine 
universities, one, that of Presburg, a former residence of the House of Savoy, 
the other, that of Koloshvar, being somewhat less ancient, but both equal 
to all requirements of modern science, have both been destroyed. The pro- 
fessors have been expelled, and I should like you to see who have been 
installed in their stead. I would invite you to send commissions of savants 
to make a comparison and to ascertain the true state of affairs. It is impossible 
that these historical universities and faculties should thus disappear and be 
replaced by anything of an equal value. It is impossible to replace these 
great cultural institutions. 

The same applies to the machinery of government, and to the teaching 
profession as a whole, from the highest to the lowest degree. 

Some 200,000 children are already running about the streets in territory 
occupied by the Roumanians, deprived of any instruction whatsoever owing 
to the lack of teachers, Hungarian teachers having been removed and it being 
impossible to replace them. 

+ The text here is evidently incorrect and is not in accordance with the Hungarian 
version, op. cit., vol. i, p. 312. 



Finally, Gentlemen, I consider that, from the point of view of wide 
humanitarian interests, one cannot contemplate with indifference or with 
complacency this transfer of national hegemony to a race which, notwith- 
standing all its promise, stands on an inferior cultural level. 

We have already seen that it is not an act of justice which appears to have 
given rise to the severe terms imposed on Hungary. 

We have seen that the principle of nationality has nothing to gain thereby. 
Is it possible that action was taken in the name of the liberty of nations? 
If so, something must have been taken for granted — the conjecture that 
the non-indigenous races of Hungary would prefer to become part of a State 
belonging to those with whom they are racially akin, rather than to become 
citizens of the Hungarian State, with Magyar hegemony. 

Granted — but it is nothing but a supposition. I beg to point out that, if 
conjecture is to be admitted, the opposite conjecture also holds good, i.e., that 
these 45 per cent, of Magyars and of Germans to be transferred to the new 
States might, just as validly, be considered as desirous of remaining members 
of the tiungarian State. It would merely be a case of changing preferences 
about. But why proceed by conjecture? Why act on a supposition, when 
one simple and unique means of settling the question remains, a means 
which we loudly claim should be applied? That means is the plebiscite. 

In the name of the great principle, so well enunciated by President Wilson, 
that no group of people, no population, can be transferred from one State 
to another without being consulted, as though they were witless cattle, ^ in 
the name of this great principle — which is, moreover, an axiom full of 
good sense and desirable from the point of view of ethics — we ask for, we 
claim, the plebiscite firr all parts of our country which it is desired to detach, 
and I hereby state that we are willing to abide by the results of such plebis- 
cite, whatever they may be. We ask, of course, that it should be taken under 
conditions assuring absolute freedom. 

This plebiscite is the more necessary as the Hungarian National Assembly 
(which will finally decide as to acceptance of the proposed conditions of 
peace) will be incomplete. The inhabitants of occupied territory will not be 
represented therein. And no Government, no National Assembly, is legally 
or morally entitled to dispose of the fate of any unrepresented population. 
Furthermore, the Treaty of Peace contains, under this head, expressions 
which would appear to anticipate difficulties. It states that; ‘In so far as she 
is concerned, Hungary renounces . . This is approximately what the 
treaty says. But it would be impossible for us to come to any decisions of a 
legal or moral nature which would be binding upon any population un- 
represented in the National Assembly. 

I repeat that this is substantially the principal request which wc submit to 
the Peace Conference. If all the arguments which we could adduce in favour 

’ Note in original; ‘Is this quotation correct, or should the reference be to “pawns in a 
game” ? — Translator.’ (The English text of the Hungarian version here reads : . as though 
they were a herd of cattle with no will of their own’.) 

* Punctuation as in original. 



of our former territory and of historical Hungary do not appear to be well 
founded, and if you consider none of them to be conclusive, we would ask 
you to enquire of the populations concerned, to refer to those whose lot is to 
be decided. We declare beforehand that we will abide by their verdict. 

If we take up this standpoint, and if those who oppose us do not dare to 
submit their pretensions and their aspirations to this popular verdict, there 
is but one question to be asked; In whose favour would conjecture be? 

There is yet another point of view from which the principle of self-deter- 
mination can be considered. It may be said that the liberty and rights of 
national minorities will be more securely assured within the territory of the 
new nations than they used to be in Hungary. 

I do not wish to remind you. Gentlemen, of the accusation levelled against 
Hungary with regard to the alleged oppression of non-Magyar races in that 
country. All that I can say is that we shall be only too pleased if our Magyar 
brethren are destined to enjoy, within the territory to be detached from us, 
all the rights and all the possibilities of self-expression which our fellow- 
citizens of non-Magyar nationality enjoyed in Hungary. 

But that is a question which must be dealt with later on. It is not my task 
to discuss it at the present moment, nor would it be possible for me to do so, 
not having the indispensable documents at my disposal, but I am ready to 
discuss it at length, no matter where or when. I merely wish to say this, that 
if the Hungarian regime as regards nationality had been a thousand times 
worse than it was said to have been even by our most inveterate enemies, it 
would still have been infinitely preferable to what is going on in the districts 
occupied by our neighbours and their troops. 

We shall lay before you. Gentlemen, a series of documents dealing with 
circumstances which are taking place, especially in Transylvania. We have 
carefully sifted all the information received on this subject; although we have 
obtained the evidence of the heads of the three Christian Churches in Tran- 
sylvania, Catholic, Calvinist and Italian, we do not claim — we could not 
do so — that our unsubstantiated statement should be believed, since it is 
opposed by contrary statements ; what we do ask is that you should go and see 
what is taking place, that you should send out a commission of experts, before 
you arrive at a final decision, in order that you may ascertain for yourselves 
what is happening in the region I have mentioned. 

It is we, Gentlemen, who ask that light should be thrown on the subject; 
it is we who wish for no other decisions than those taken in full knowledge of 
the matter at issue, and our one further demand is that, in the extreme event 
of territorial adjustments being imposed on us, there should be a more 
efficacious and detailed arrangement for the protection ofminorities than that 
contained in the draft treaty presented to us. In our opinion, the guarantees 
provided arc absolutely insufficient. We are quite willing to apply them to 
all the non-indigenous populations remaining in Hungary. In this respect 
we are in entire accord with their representatives, but we believe that it will 
be difficult to obtain satisfactory guarantees on the part of our neighbours, 
whose racial zeal undoubtedly surpasses our own. Our present experiences 



show us that that will be very difficult in the case of the withdrawal of the 
Roumanian troops as far as the line of demarcation, a withdrawal which we 
demanded and which our Government even made a condition for the despatch 
of the peace delegation to Paris. The language used by the Allied Powers to 
Roumania on this subject was so strong that it seems impossible that it should 
not be followed by actions. Nevertheless, that is what is happening. You 
will at once understand the anxiety we should feel regarding our kinsmen, 
our brothers, if they were to fall under this foreign domination. 

Having finished the discussion of principles, the principle of international 
justice and that of the liberty of nations, and having found no application of 
those principles which would enlighten me as to the reasons for the conditions 
of peace which have been imposed on us, I ask myself whether they were 
inspired by those great interests that I mentioned in my opening words, the 
interests of peace and stability, and the interests of European reconstruction. 

Gentlemen, the Hungarian problem does not represent such a slight pro- 
portion of this general problem as statistics may seem to you to indicate. 

For centuries past, the territory which constituted and still legally con- 
stitutes Hungary, has played an extraordinarily important part in the main- 
tenance of the peace and security of Europe, and especially of Central 
Europe. During the centuries preceding the acquisition of this territory by 
the Hungarians and their conversion to Christianity, there was never any 
rest, never any security for Central Europe, which was subject to every kind 
of barbarian incursion. It is only since the date when the rampart was con- 
structed that security has existed. It is important in the general interests 
of stability and peace that the hotbed of disturbances formed by the east of 
Europe should not be extended, and that those disturbances should not reach 
the heart of Europe through the Balkan peninsula. Historical development 
having been arrested by the Turkish occupation, the balance has not yet 
been regained. Please Heaven, this state of things will soon be changed. It 
is therefore essential that these disturbances which have so often caused anxiety 
in Europe and which on several occasions led us within a hand’s breadth of 
war, should not spread farther afield. 

Historical Hungary has fulfilled this task of maintaining balance and 
stability, thus assuring the peace of Europe against immediate danger from 
the east. She has fulfilled it for ten centuries. She was able to do so thanks 
to her organic unity ‘This country . . . I am quoting the celebrated French 
geographer, Elise Reclu, ‘this country enjoys the most perfect geographical 
unity which exists in Europe. Its systems of rivers and valleys, all converging 
from its frontieis to its centre, form a unit which can only be administered 
under one unified regime, all its parts being economically interdependent, 
the centre forming a vast agricultural workshop, whilst the surrounding 
districts contain everything necessary for the progress of agriculture.’ 

As I have already had the honour of informing you, the surplus population 
asks no better than to be supported by the proceeds of industrial work. This 
historical Hungary has the most natural geographic and economic unity to 
be found in Europe. In no direction can you trace any natural frontier on 
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her territory; you cannot separate any portion from her without injuring the 
remainder. That is why history has preserved this unity for ten centuries. 
You may challenge history as a principle of legal construction and I shall 
have no objection, but you cannot reject it as a witness when it says the same 
thing during the period of a thousand years. It is laot an accident, it is the 
nature of things which is speaking. Hungary had all the conditions of organic 
unity with one exception, racial unity. 

I have just said that a State created under the terms of this treaty from the 
ruins of*Hungary would not possess greater racial unity, the sole principle of 
unity lacking in Hungary; and I may add that she would have no other 
unity. A State thus created by cutting through natural geographical lines 
would interrupt that fertile internal emigration which leads workers to those 
spots which offer the best opportunities of employment; it would cut the 
thread of traditions which, after all, create a common mentality among those 
who have lived together for centuries, have suffered the same reverses, have 
shared the same glory, the same success, the same progress, the same mis- 
fortunes. Is it not to be feared that instead of creating a centre of stability, 
one may create a continual hotbed of trouble, for we must be under no 
illusion in tlris respect; a new edifice would be undermined by far more 
dangerous inedentism than that which it is believed had been discovered in 
Hungary, which did indeed exist, but hardly penetrated to the masses; it 
would be undermined by the irredentism of nations which felt themselves to 
be subjected not only to foreign domination, but also to the hegemony of a 
civilisation inferior to our own. That is an organic impossibility. In extreme 
circumstances it might be conceived that even a national minority, with 
perhaps a higher degree of civilisation, might dominate a majority possessing 
an inferior degree of culture, but that a minority or a very slight majority 
having a lesser degree of culture should be in the dominating position, should 
be able to obtain the voluntary submission and moral assimilation of a 
majority possessing a higher degree of culture; that. Gentlemen, is an 
organic impossibility. 

People are pleased to credit us with the intention of correcting by means 
of force anything which may not suit us in the arrangements concluded. We 
are far. Gentlemen, from nursing such insensate schemes. We await every- 
thing from the moral force of the truths and principles to which we appeal, 
and, as regards those things which we cannot obtain to-day, we expect every- 
thing from the pacific action of the League of Nations, the r^ery mission of 
which is to remedy those international arrangements which are likely 
continually to jeopardise the maintenance of peace. 

Having said this in passing, in order that my words may not be interpreted 
in the sense of a threat which would be as childish as it was futile, I declare 
to you. Gentlemen, that it is not possible, in that troublous part of Europe 
which is so important to the peace of the world, ever to arrive at pacification 
by political means. Internal peace alone can preserve Central Europe from 
the dangers constantly threatening the East. 

Europe is still in need of economic reconstruction. Well, it is impossible 
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that economic progress should not be arrested by these new creations. T have 
demonstrated how this will necessarily be the case in the lands remaining to 
Hungary. But it will also be the case in the other portions detached from 
Hungary, for the simple reason that they would become subject to inferior 
administration, to the regime of a lesser degree of culture, and that they 
would be separated from the other portions of that organic unity with which 
they might progress in common, but without which they would be reduced 
in the most favourable event to stagnation, and in all probability to retro- 
gression. * 

Europe has need of social peace. You are better acquainted than I with 
the dangers menacing social peace. You know better than I how far the 
effects of the war have upset minds and disorganised the conditions of 
economic life. Our unfortunate experience has been that the progress made 
by revolutionary tendencies is principally due to everything which shakes 
the moral forces of society, therefore to anything which exasperates national 
feeling, but, above all, to the miseries of unemployment. If you aggravate 
the conditions of labour in this part of Europe, which is very near to the ever- 
burning furnace of Bolshevism, if you act in such a way as to render more 
difficult the resumption of productive labour, you will increase the dangers 
threatening social peace. All barriers are powerless against epidemics, 
especially those of the moral order. 

Very probably. Gentlemen, you will say that all these fine speculations are 
counter-balanced by one great fact — that of victory and the right to victory. 
We are aware of this. We are sufficiently practical in politics to reckon with 
this factor. We know what we have to pay to the victors. We are quite pre- 
pared to make good the price of our defeat. But is that to be the only 
principle of reconstruction? Is force alone now to be the foundation of the 
new edifice? Is material force to be the only thing destined to keep upright 
that which crumbles in the building? The outlook for Europe would, in that 
case, be a black one. Gentlemen, we cannot believe this; we cannot believe 
this to be the mentality of the victorious nations. We can find no hint of it 
in the declarations by which you defined the principles for which you fought, 
nor in the war aims proclaimed by you. 

I say that this does not appear to us to be the mentality of the Great Powers 
who have emerged victorious. Do not take it amiss if, beyond France, 
England and Italy (to mention only victorious European nations), I see the 
shadow of that other France which always led the van of noble endeavour, 
which was ever the mouthpiece of splendid ideas, of that England which was 
the mother of all political liberty, of that Italy w'hich was the cradle of the 
Renaissance and of arts and letters. And even as I accept, without mur- 
muring, this law of the victor, I bow before that other France, that other 
England, that other Italy, accepting them willingly as our masters and 
teachers. And — let me lay stress on this, gentlemen — -do not imperil the 
great moral influence which you are entitled to exercise, by forcing the note 
of that power which is now yours and which may sufier change. Do not let 
the finest portion of your inheritance be sullied in that way. 
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Notwithstanding all the difficulties with which we are beset, notwith- 
standing all misunderstandings and the obstacles which are placed in our 
way, we set confidently forth on the road which has as last been opened to us 
and which leads to participation in the work of peace, and we do so in 
absolute trust. We trust the sincerity of the principles which you have pro- 
claimed: it would be an insult to do otherwise. We place our trust in the 
moral forces with which we wish to identify our cause, and I can wish you 
nothing better, gentlemen, than that the glory of your arms may be even 
surpassed by the glory of that peace which you are giving to the world. 

Gentlemen, I have but little more to say. 

You will understand that I cannot now plunge into a detailed examination 
of the draft treaty which you have handed to us. I have only referred to the 
territorial question because, strictly speaking, it includes all the others. But 
I should like to draw your attention to some points which ought, in my 
opinion, to be settled with all speed. 

First place should be given to a humanitarian question, that of prisoners 
of war. 

According to the terms of the treaty, repatriation of prisoners of war can 
only begin after ratification of the Treaty of Peace. I beg you, Gentlemen, 
to be good enough to set aside a formalism which causes suffering to many 
innocent families. 

Wc have addressed a special request to the Supreme Council, with regard 
to the unhappy prisoners of war in Siberia. I appeal to your kindness and to 
your humanity for the settlement of this question, for they are sentiments 
which should out-soar politics, even during the most desperate times of war. 

I should also like to make a remark with regard to the financial clauses. 

In my opinion, the exceptional position of Hungary has not been suffi- 
ciently realised. That country has not only suffered two revolutions, but has 
also had to endure the ravages of Bolshevism for four months and to submit 
itself to Roumanian occupation for several months. In these circumstances, 
it becomes impossible for us to carry out the financial and economic clauses 
of the treaty, if (as is stated therein) all credits granted to us by citizens of the 
victorious Powers become payable immediately upon signature of the Treaty 
of Peace. If that is really so, it will spell insolvency and bankruptcy for us, 
and the victorious nations will certainly feel the effect thereof. We have 
many creditors in your various countries. They will be paid if we are given 
time to do this, but they will not be paid if the debts are to become payable 
immediately. 

We are also required — and this proves how desirable it would have been 
to have heard us before — to supply iron ore to Austria. In view of the fact 
that we are ourselves obliged to import this ore, it will be impossible for us 
to supply it. 

The same remark applies to timber used for building purposes. 

These are details which I beg you to consider with that goodwill which has 
been promised us by several of your official representatives. 

Before concluding, I should like to thank you, Gentlemen, for having 
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allowed me to speak, and for having accorded such kind and uninterrupted 
attention to my statement.’ 

The Chairman: Plenipotentiary delegates of the Hungarian State, you 
will have seen with what attention we have followed the statement which has 
been made to us. 

All the arguments which have been put before us will be carefully con- 
sidered. But you must understand that we can arrive at no decision as the 
result of a one-sided statement. It is, therefore, my duty to remind you that 
we have handed you in writing the text of the Treaty of Peace which we 
propose to you. We await your reply before we can pronounce an opinion. 
We have offered you a period of fifteen days in order that you may study the 
treaty. We hope that that period will be sufficient to enable you to collect 
any documents that you may wish to submit to us and to put forward any 
observations that you may desire to make. We should be glad if you could 
give us an assurance that your reply would reach us within fifteen days. 

Count Apponyi: I cannot give you that assurance, Mr. Chairman, but 
we shall do our utmost to enable our reply to reach you within that period. 
We shall be obliged to study the treaty in every detail, and doubtless to go to 
Budapest. If it is necessary, we shall ask you for a few days’ prolongation; 
nevertheless, we shall make every effort in order not to be obliged to ask you 
for any extra time. 

The questions on which we lay most weight are, the plebiscite of the popu- 
lations which it is desired to separate from Hungary, and the despatch of 
inter-Allied commissions to the occupied districts, in order that you may 
ascertain the state of affairs created by a year’s occupation. 

The Chairman: Does anyone else wish to speak? 

The meedng is adjourned. 

{The meeting rose at 4.10 p.m.) 

^ According to Mr. Lloyd George (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 963) Count Apponyi delivered the 
above statement in French and proceeded to repeat it, first in English and then in Italian. 
Cf. also Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference, IQIQ, 
vol. ix, p. 883. 


No. 76 

i.c.p. 20.] }/otes of a Meeting held in M. Pichon^s Room, Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, Friday, January 16, ig20, at 4 p.m.^ 

Present; U.S.A.t The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries, Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

British Empire'. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
SECRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France'. M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. 
Massigli. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary, Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

' This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 885 f. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Great Britain: Mr. Wise. 

Italy : Marquis Della Torretta. 

Interpreter: Professor Mantoux. 

This meeting took place immediately after the reception of the Hungarian 
plenipotentiaries (see i.g.p. ig).^ 

I . Mr. Lloyd George communicated to M. Matsui the report of the com- 
, . mittee charged with the examination of the question of the 

^Commeraa Policy commercial policy to be followed towards Russia and ap- 
proved by the Council at its morning meeting (see i.g.p. iS).^ 

M. Matsui (having read the document) : I shall communicate this report 
to my Government. It does not, however, seem to be of very great interest 
for Japan. 

Mr. Lloyd George handed to M. Clemenceau and Signor Nitti a draft 
communique to the press prepared by Mr. Philip Kerr and Mr. Wise. 

M. Glemengeau; I should like to make certain modifications of this draft, 
using for that purpose the draft prepared by M. Berthelot (see Appendix B 
to I.G.P. i8).+ 

After some discussion the draft communique to the press, as contained 
in Appendix A, was approved. 5 


2. M. Matsui read the text of the note addressed to the Dutch Government 
concerning the surrender of Wilhelm II (see Appendix B). 

Wilhelm II Clemenceau: The note will be delivered this evening at 

6.30 p.m. to the Dutch Minister. 

M. Matsui: This is the first time that I have seen this document. The 
question has already been examined and a draft approved, but I cannot give 
my approval to the new text without first referring to my Government. 

M. Glemengeau : It is impossible to delay the communication which must 
be made to the Dutch Government. 

Mr. Wallace : I myself have not known anything about this note. 


^ No. 75. ^ No. 74 (minute 2 and note 4). 

■* No. 74, appendix 2. 

® It appears that the Foreign Office had not been kept currently informed of the delibera- 
tions resulting in the issue of this communique. Thus on January 20, 1920, Lord Hardinge, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, being in receipt only of press 
reports, represented in telegram No. 77 from the Foreign Office to Lord Gurzon in Paris: 
‘Decision of Supreme Council published here on January 17 regarding trade with Soviet 
Russia is naturally giving rise to much speculation and it is desirable that it should be 
confirmed and amplified as soon as possible. We are particularly anxious to know the scope 
of the decision and the reasons which prompted it.’ Lord Curzon replied in an unnumbered 
telegram of January 22 from Paris, marked ‘Very confidential, not for circulation’, in wliich 
he stated: ‘Decision of Prime Ministers in Paris with regard to trade with Soviet Russia was 
taken by them in the absence of any Foreign Office representative, and after the circulation 
of paper by Wise (? have) withheld account of proceedings, vide minutes as kept by Hankey. 
Prime Minister took line in private conversation that this was not the affair of Foreign 
Office, but of Food Ministry, who should control procedure. Answer (? to your) question 
should therefore be sought from Flankey and Wise.’ 



Mr. Lloyd George : This is a matter concerning the execution of a treaty 
which the United States has not yet ratified. The Allies can inform Mr. 
Wallace of their decisions upon the subject; but it is difficult for them to ask 
him to participate in the discussion. 

Mr. Wallace: I would simply wish to point out that I was not concerned 
in the drafting of this document. 

Mr. Lloyd George : When we hear the Hungarian plenipotentiaries we 
are concerned with the preparation of a new treaty; the presence of the 
American representative was therefore quite natural. In the other iTieeting, 
however, we were examining various measures of execution of a treaty which 
we have ratified ; only the Powers who had ratified could participate in the 
discussion. 

M. Glemengeau: The note to the Dutch Government will be presented 
in the name of the council, but not in the name of the United States, which 
have not ratified the treaty, nor in that of Japan, which has not yet approved 
the draft. M. Matsui can, if he so desires, address a note on the subject to 
the secretariat general, or present his remarks at the next meeting; they will 
then be recorded in the minutes. 

[The meeting then adjourned.) 

Appendix A to No. 76 

Kote respecting the Decision to Permit the Exchange of Goods on a Basis of Reciprocity 
between the Russian People and Allied and Neutral Countries 

With a view to remedying the unhappy situation of the population of the interior 
of Russia, which is now deprived of all manufactured products fiom outside Russia, 
the Supreme Council, after having taken note of the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the reopening of certain trading relations with the Russian 
people, has decided that it would permit the exchange of goods on the basis of 
reciprocity between the Russian people and Allied and neutral countries. For this 
purpose it decided to give facilities to the Russian co-operative organisations which 
are in direct touch with the peasantry throughout Russia, so that they may arrange 
for the import into Russia of clotliing, medicines, agricultural machinery and the 
other necessaries of which the Russian people are in sore need, in exchange for 
grain, flax, &c., of which Russia has surplus supplies. 

These arrangements imply no change in the policy of the Allied Governments 
towards the Soviet Government, 

PARIS, January 16, igao. 


Appendix B to No. 76 

Note to the Queen of Plolland [w] demanding the Delivery of the Kaiser for Trial 

The Powers, in communicating herewith to the Government of the Queen the 
text of article 227 (certified copy annexed hereto)^ of the Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many, which was put into force on the loth January, 1920, have, at the same time, 
® Not annexed to original of this appendix. 
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the honour to advise that they have decided to enforce the provisions of that article 
without delay. 

Consequently, the Powers address the official request to the Government of the 
Netherlands for the surrender to the Allies of William of Hohenzollern, ex- 
Emperor of Germany, in order that he may be put on trial. 

As the persons residing in Germany against whom complaint has been lodged by 
the Allied and Associated Powers must be surrendered to them in compliance with 
article 228 of the Treaty of Peace, the ex-Emperor, if he had remained in Germany, 
would have been surrendered under the same conditions by the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Dutch Government is aware of the unassailable reasons which imperatively 
demand that the premeditated violations of international treaties, as well as 
systematic disregard of the most sacred rules of international law, suffer, irrespec- 
tive of persons, no matter of how high position, the penalties provided for by the 
Peace Congress. 

The Powers call attention, among other crimes, to the cynical violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, the barbarous and merciless hostage 
system, the mass deportations of populations, the carrying away of the young 
women of Lille, torn from their families and thrown defenceless into the most 
promiscuous environment, the systematic devastation without military justification 
of entire territories, the unrestricted submarine warfare, including the inhuman 
abandon of victims on the high seas, the innumerable acts committed by the 
German authorities against non-combatants in contempt of the laws of war, &c. 
The responsibility for all these acts, at least the moral responsibility, lies with the 
supreme chief who commanded and who took advantage of his power to break, or 
to permit to be broken, the most sacred rules of the human conscience. 

The Powers cannot conceive that the Dutch Government could consider the 
tremendous responsibility of the ex-Emperor with less disapproval than they them- 
selves. 

Holland would not be fulfilling her international obligations if she refused to join 
the other nations within the means at her disposal in carrying out or at the very 
least in not hindering the punishment of the crimes committed. 

In addressing this request to the Government of the Netherlands, the Powers 
deem it their duty to dwell especially on the particular character of this request. 
It is the duty of the Powers to ensure the execution of article 227 without being held 
back by argumentation, because the case under discussion does not fall within the 
lines of a public accusation of a fundamentally legal nature, but it is an act of high 
international policy, imposed by the conscience of the universe, for which the 
procedure was provided in order to give the accused such guarantees as have never 
been known before in international law. 

The Powers are convinced that Holland, a country that has always asserted its 
respect of law and its love of justice, and which, among the first, asked for a place 
in the League of Nations, will not attempt to help cover with her moral authority 
violations of the essential principles of the solidarity of nations, all equally interested 
in preventing the return of a similar catastrophe. 

The people of the Netherlands have the highest interest in not appealing to 
protect or to shelter the principal author of these crimes on their territory, and in 
facilitating the trial which the voices of millions of victims demand. 

PARIS, January i§, 1920. 



No. 77 

i.G.P. 21.] Notes of a Meeting held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, Monday, January ig, igso, at lo.go a.m.^ 

Present: U.S.A.: The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

Great Britain: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Plon. the Earl Gurzon of Kedleston, Secretaiy of State for 
Foieign Affairs, The Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, Secretary«of State 
for War, The Right Hon. Walter Long, Fiist Lord of the Admiralty; 
SECRETARY, Sir. M. Hankey. 

France: M. Glemenceau; secretaries, M. Dutasta, M. Berthelot, M. 
Arnavon, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : — 

Great Britain: Admiral Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord, Field-Marshal Sir 
H. Wilson, Bart., G.I.G.S., Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Carr. 

Fiance: M. Gambon, Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Laroche, 
M. Kammerer, M. Hermitte, M. de Montille. 

Italy: General Cavallero, Colonel Gastoldi, Marquis della Torretta. 
Japan: M. Sawada. 

Interpreter : Professor Mantoux. 

I . M. Glemenceau : The first question that arises is that of the telegram that 
ought to have been sent dealing with the arrangement with 
witl^Rmia ° Russian co-operatives. That telegram has not been sent. 

^ Why? 

M. Kammerer; We were waiting for instructions on the point. Last night 
M. Berthelot told me that the telegram could be sent. I stated that, for my 
own part, we had no objection to its despatch. 

M. Glemenceau: Were you in a position to raise objections to the despatch 
of that telegram? 

M. Kammerer : Not at all, but I had to say that I had not had instructions 
and that I was awaiting them. In any case the telegram is ready and is going 
to be sent. 

Signor Nitti: To arrange the details of execution of the question in the 
best way possible, it would be well to send it to the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

Mr. Lloyb George : I am in entire agreement. All that ought to be done 
by the Economic Council and not by the Foreign Ministers. 

M. Glemenceau: We are then agreed upon that. 

It was decided: 

That economic questions involving the commercial policy of the Allies 
in Russia should be dealt with by the Supreme Economic Council. 

' This document is published in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States.' 
the Paris Peace Conference, igtg, vol. ix, p. 889 f. 



Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for the 
instructions of his Government. 


2. M. Glemengeau; We will go on [to] the Caucasian question. I think 
that Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson or Marshal Foch ought first 


Situalion in 
the Caucasus 


to be heard. 


Marshal Foch : A question on this subject was put to the Inter- 
Allied Military Committee at Versailles:^ the committee pronounced an 
opinion'. It is to that opinion that I am now going to refer. 

M. Glemengeau: You mean, I take it, the pronouncement of the 12th 
January; that has been circulated; everybody here knows it; have you nothing 
to add to that? (See Appendix.) 

Marshal Foch: No, Mr. President, I have nothing to add unless it be 
that since that time the situation cannot have appreciably changed, that in 
any case, if it has changed, that can only be to our disadvantage, and conse- 
quently that the restrictions we formulated are perhaps even more justified 
at the present moment. 

Sir Henry Wilson: I also am in the position of having nothing to add. 

Mr. Lloyd George : What is necessary at the very outset is to collect all 
available information so as to be in a position to discuss the matter profitably 
later on. 

M. Glemengeau: We are agreed. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The military advice, if I have understood it correctly, 
is that no barrier consisting of less than three divisions would be effective 
against the Bolsheviks; and Lord Beatty could not send his sailors unless 
there were already assurance of such effective military measures. 

Lord Beatty: I have nothing to add to that statement of the situation. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The situation may be regarded from another point 
of view. With the object of holding up the Bolsheviks, would it be any 
good to supply the Caucasian Republics of Azerbaijan, Daghestan and 
Georgia with guns and war materiel? And, if so, ought it to be done 
immediately? 

Marshal Fogh : That question is very difficult to answer from here. Only 
an officer on the spot would be in a position to say what effective force those 
countries can muster and whether therefore it is worth while supplying them 
with anything whatsoever. 

M. Glemengeau: Does the marshal suggest entrusting such a mission to 
an Allied general? 

Marshal Foch: There is an English general with Denikin and the French 
General Mangin is also there. 

Mr. Lloyd George : But what I want now is military advice. We have 
already been asked to send materiel to those tribesmen. I want to know if that 
is militarily expedient. 

Marshal Foch: I am entirely without information as to whether those 
populations are ready to receive maUriel and to employ it to advantage or 

* See No. 54, minute 3. 



whether all that we might send would not simply fall into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. 

Sir Henry Wilson: In the meeting that took place the day before yester- 
day and at which we examined the defence of the Batoum-Baku line, the 
conclusion was reached that unless the British navy effectively held the 
Caspian, that line could not be effectively defended: and, inversely, that 
unless there existed the means of defending that line, it was impossible to 
send naval forces into the Caspian. For that matter, unless the Caspian is 
occupied and held, Baku will certainly fall. 

Mr. Lloyd George : I take it then to be Sir Henry Wilson’s advice that 
we ought not to send war material to those peoples to help them to defend 
themselves against the Bolsheviks. 

Sir Henry Wilson: That, Sir, is undoubtedly my opinion, if the Caspian 
is not effectively held by the British navy — I should then send nothing. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: I entirely agree with Sir Henry’s opinion on 
that point. Indeed, if the Caspian were not held, all that we might send 
would almost immediately pass into the hands of the Bolsheviks, 

Lord Curzon : I should like to add a word. If, as General Wilson says, 
an Allied military expedition could not succeed, then obviously we ought not 
to send one, but the present quesdon, it seems to me, is not so comprehensive. 

I have been speaking with the representatives of the Caucasian republics who 
are at this moment in the adjoining room. They have told me already that 
the Bolsheviks will attack them; they are anxious to defend themselves, 
provided we supply them with food, arms and munitions. So supplied, they 
believe that the danger could be averted. Without supplies, their fall, they 
say, is inevitable. In any case I suggest that we take no decision upon the 
matter without first of all hearing them. 

Marshal Foch: I repeat my question: can we inform ourselves suffi- 
ciently here? I am willing to accept the discussion which ought to be profit- 
able, but I think that we cannot have really adequate information unless we 
send actually on to the spot a representative of the Allied Powers. 

M. ClemenceAu : The reason for your remark is, I believe, that you did 
not quite understand what has just been said, to wit, that the representatives 
of the republics of the Caucasus are at present within the building and that 
it would be possible to hear them now. 

(The representatives of the Republic of Georgia, MM. Tsheidze, 
Tseretelli and Avalov, and of Azerbaijan, MM. Topchibachev and 
Magaramov, were then introduced.] 

M. Clemenceau: Gentlemen, the conference has been discussing the 
urgency of sending to Georgia, Daghestan and Azerbaijan, food, arms and 
ammunition. We are told that you can give us information about an intended 
Bolshevik attack upon your people and of the means at your disposal for 
defence. We wish to know if at this juncture you would be in a position to 
exploit the help that we might be able to send you. We are quite disposed 
to do something effective, but we want to know the present state of your 
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countries and whether such aid would be effectively used against the Bol- 
sheviks, or whether it is more likely to happen, as it did with Denikin, that 
the Bolsheviks would be strong enough simply to capture from you the 
matirid sent and thus to make matters worse. 

M. Tseretklli: I speak in the name of the Georgian delegation as well as 
in that of the delegation of Azerbaijan. We are equally likely to be attacked 
by the Bolsheviks, but we do not know whether we shall be or not. Were we 
helped by the Entente, the Bolsheviks might hesitate to attack us. In any case, 
we need the material assistance of the Great Powers if we are to defend 
ourselves. 

M. Glemenceau : Am I to understand that you are asking us to send troops 
also? 

M. Tseretelli: That would be better still; but the mere fact of being 
protected on the sea and receiving the arms, munitions and food we require 
would be an invaluable help. The state of mind of our people is such that, 
should the Bolsheviks attack, and if at the same time we received the material 
support of the Entente, we hope to defeat every attack. But such material aid 
is necessary immediately. We would like in any case to point out that the 
present situation in the Caucasus is dangerous from the point of view of the 
morals [? morale] of the populations. When Denikin was in our land, our 
despairing peoples fought his troops by every means in their power, and a 
current of sympathy with the Bolsheviks appeared. To-day, our people see 
their independence recognised and we are convinced that all the forces of 
the Highlanders will be used to resist a Bolshevik invasion and to defend 
our independence. It is under those circumstances that we build so much 
hope upon receiving help from the Supreme Council. We do not wish war; 
we are even ready to come to an agreement if that were possible with the 
Bolsheviks, but only upon the condition that they also recognise our inde- 
pendence. 

M. Glemenceau : You would really sign an agreement with the Bolsheviks ? 

M. Tseretelli: Yes, on condition that they pledged themselves not to 
invade our country and that they did not try to introduce propaganda among 
our people. But I must repeat, if we were strong, and the Entente were to help 
us, the Bolsheviks would be obliged to recognise our independence and give 
up their attempts. 

I should nevertheless like to point out that there are three Transcaucasian 
Republics — Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia. We would like to know why 
Armenia has not received de facto recognition. That recognition would help 
us all and render easier resistance to any aggression whatsoever. But, in 
short, it is in immediate help that our hope of resistance lies. 

Mr, Lloyd George; How many men can Azerbaijan put into the field? 

M. Magaramov: A military law has been passed by our Parliament; 
assuming that we have the necessary arms and munitions, we shall be able 
to put into the field some ioo,ooo men. 

Mr. Lloyd George ; Have you the troops at the moment? 

M. Magaramov: We have a little army, in the command of a native 



Azerbaijan general, about 50,000 strong, perhaps more, disciplined; but 
there are only from 10,000 to 12,000 of these men with arms. 

Mr. Lloyd George: And in Georgia? 

M. Tseretelli: We have about 16 battalions of regular troops, each 600 
strong, and nearly 15,000 men of the National Guard. These are well- 
disciplined troops. In a fortnight we could mobilise 50,000 men if we had 
the necessary arms and munitions. But on the other hand, in a war for 
independence we could count upon the support of our whole people, among 
whom national enthusiasm runs very high. I am myself not a military 
specialist; but, if the Supreme Council wishes quite accurate information we 
can ask our Government by telegraph to supply it. 

Mr, Lloyd George : Is compulsory military service the system obtaining 
in Georgia? 

M. Tseretelli: Yes, and in the Russian army Georgian officers were 
considered the best. Our troops too were among the flower of the Russian 
army. 

Mr. Lloyd George : Have the young men of Azerbaijan received military 
instruction? 

M. Magaramov; There was no compulsory military service with us; but 
at the beginning of the war there were organised detachments of volunteers 
who distinguished themselves in the Iron Division. We had remarkable 
officers and generals. It was only two years ago that our republic was con- 
stituted. Henceforth all our youth must serve with the colours. 

Lord Gurzon; Reports that I have received say that a certain number of 
officers of Azerbaijan are Turkish officers. Does the presence of these Turkish 
officers in the army leave us the guarantees necessary in a fight against the 
Bolsheviks? 

M. Magar.'VMOv; After the conquest of Azerbaijan by Russia a great part 
of the population emigrated twenty-five years ago to Turkey. Later on, 
when the Turkish army invaded the Caucasus, a certain number of its 
officers were natives of our country and of Daghestan. Among these, some 
fifty preferred to remain in Azerbaijan, but they are native Caucasians, and 
we can be certain that they, like all our populations, will use their whole 
energy in fighting the Bolsheviks for the defence of our independence. 

M. Topchibaghev: We, the inhabitants of Azerbaijan, dread Bolshevism 
even more than do our Georgian neighbours. We have had an experience of 
it. The Bolsheviks occupied our country for four months. I myself, head of 
a Transcaucasian committee, was a prisoner with them for two months and 
a half. 

The danger threatens us from two sides — from the north and from the 
Caspian. On the Caspian side we hope that the English, who have a naval 
base at Enzeli, will give us, perhaps, marines and, in any case, arms and 
munitions. As for the northern frontier, we believe that in order to protect 
the whole of Transcaucasia, and especially Azerbaijan, it is expedient to 
recognise the Republic of the Highlanders,’ which would then form a buffer 

’ i.e. Daghestan. 
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State against Bolshevik attacks. These Highlanders are, indeed, a very brave 

Mr. Lloyd George : Did the fight against Denikin take place in Georgia 
or Daghestan? ® 

M. Tseretelli: Denikin invaded Daghestan and the fight developed 
between the Highlanders and him. As for Georgia, it has always been 
threatened by Denikin; we displayed our sympathy with the Highlanders, 
who were defending themselves against him. 

Mr. 'Lloyd George: Why did Denikin attack Daghestan? 

M. Tseretelli: Denikin looked upon Daghestan and all Transcaucasia as 
Russian provinces. He judged it easier to invade those territories than to 
fight the Bolsheviks ; it was against the peoples of the Caucasus that he turned 
the arms which were supplied to him to maintain the fight against the army 
of the Soviets. 

Mr. Lloyd George: For that attack had he great forces at his disposal? 
M. Tseretelli: His forces were fairly large, how large I cannot say, 
exactly. Anyhow, he had to use a great many men in maintaining the strife 

0 actions in which the Highlanders involved him. The fight lasted nearly a 
year ; I do not know whether it is not still going on. We have no recent news, 

1 believe that Denildn has issued an appeal to his troops. Whatever may be 
the number of his forces, they are disorganised and demoralised and are 
doubtless no longer worth very much. 

Mr. Lloyd George : What is the Cossack’s attitude towards Denikin? 

M. Tseretelli: According to reports we have received from Tiflis, con- 
firmed by M. Bitch, president of the Kouban delegation, who is in Paris, 
great discontent reigns arnong the Kouban population; it is possible that the 
discontent is already receiving some direction- In the existing situation the 
Red army is able to invade Kouban. But resistance to the Bolsheviks is being 
organised under the direction of M. Magarainko, the President of the Rada 
m Kouban. But it is still necessary to have the guarantee that it is not 
Denikin who will profit by the defeat of the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Lloyd George: How long has the Kouban delegation been in Paris? 
M. Tseretelli; For a year. 

Mr. Lloyd George; Is there a Separatist movement in Kouban? 

M. Tseretelli : That is the political tendency of the Kouban delegation, 
which is keeping in touch with its own country- That delegation presented 
to the conference a memorandum asking for recognition of the independence 
of the Kouban Republic, 

^ Signor Nitti: If I have properly understood M. Tseretelli, the real objec- 
tive of Denikin’s army is the reconstitution of the old centralised Russia, 
rather than the defeat of the Bolsheviks — ^is M. Tseretelli quite sure about 
that? 

M. Tseretelli; I am certain. I do not know Denikin’s personal ideas, but 
the unanimous opinion was that, had he managed to defeat the Bolsheviks, 
he would immediately have turned all his efiforts towards the reduction of those 
nations whose independence has been proclaimed. That is not merely my 



conviction, it is that of all those independent States of which I speak and 
which defended themselves against him. It is the conviction also of our 
Azerbaijan neighbours. 

Signor Nitti: Do you believe that the recognition of the Caucasian 
republics, which exist already, or which will be recognised later, could arouse 
the spirit of resistance in the country? 

M. Tseretelli: I am convinced that that recognition will strengthen 
resistance to all aggression from whatever side the aggression comes. We 
entertain the high hope that after the first step which has just beeil taken, 
the Supreme Council will go to the full length of recognising our republics 
de jure. That is the hope that sustains the courage of our peoples and our 
Governments; our population will display all the more zeal, as they know 
that this de jure recognition will come about. 

As for Denikin’s policy, he has declared officially several times that he did 
not recognise the right of our nations to self-determination; in his eyes, we 
still constitute mere provinces of the old Tsarist Russia. 

M. Magaramov: The Georgian delegate, in explaining the dangers that 
might menace his country from the direction of the Black Sea, has shown that 
on that side the Entente could send ships of war. But for us, on the Caspian, 
the situation is entirely different. Sending ships of war there cannot be 
thought of. There is a Bolshevik fleet to the north of Petrovsk and a small 
fleet of Denikin’s between Petrovsk and Baku; finally, at Enzeli, there is an 
English ship with some small gunboats. 

Recently, the Azerbaijan Government protested against the allocation of 
a fleet to Denikin; but, at the present moment the volunteer army is beaten 
and the crews of his fleet, who manifested sentiments of sympathy with the 
Bolsheviks, are going possibly to join them ; hence will arise a danger for 
Baku and for the defence of all Transcaucasia. That is why we should be 
happy if the conference would be good enough to take the necessary measures 
to prevent Denikin’s joining the Bolshevik fleet. 

Mr. Lloyd George ; Gould you garrison Baku if you were given the arms ? 
How many men could you find to defend that town? 

M. MAGARi'Udov. There is a strong garrison at Baku already. 

M. Clemenceau: Of how many men? 

M. Magaramov: Wc do not know now, as for two months direct com- 
munications have been cut off. Within that time the strength of the garrison 
may have varied. However that may be, two months ago there were 7,000 
men in Baku, all natives of Azerbaijan, of which State Baku is the capital. 

Mr. Lloyd George: Why did Denikin not receive the support of the 
peasants in Ukrania? Wffiy did they abandon him? 

M. Tseretelli: I think that Denikin was considered in Ukrania the 
representative of the countcr-revolutionaiy movement which was going to 
take the land from the peasants and restore it to the nobility. He was looked 
upon as a man who had placed the Ukraine under the yoke of a centralised 
Government reminiscent of Tsarism. In fact, both from the social and from 
the national points of view, the peasants looked upon Denikin as the enemy. 
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To avoid all misunderstanding, allow me to supplement what I said a little 
while ago. I spoke of Kouban. I am not qualified to make known here the 
aspirations of its population, and I cannot say whether the Separatist move- 
ment is very strong in that region or whether it is merely destined to avert 
the possibility of a civil war. In any case, I should not like to give the impres- 
sion that the cause of Azerbaijan and of Georgia ought to be considered from 
the same standpoint as that of Kouban. As you know, our populations are, 
from the national point of view, quite different. For centuries they have lived 
as independent States. I want it to be clearly understood that all I have said 
has merely the value to be attached to the information that can be given by 
a man who has read the newspapers. There is a Kouban delegation in Paris ; 
only that delegation is in a position to speak precisely upon the national 
aspirations. 

Mr. Winston Churchill : Was the Kouban delegation regularly appointed 
by the Rada? 

M. Tseretelli: Yes, and its president is the President of the Rada. He 
is M. Bitch, a man very well known in the Caucasian world. He has been 
here for nearly a year. 

(At this point the rep resen tative[s] of Georgia and of Azerbaijan left 
the conference.) 

Mr. Winston Churchill; Could Marshal Foch tell us whether he looked 
upon the question of the defence of the Caucasus as a problem standing by 
itself or as a part of the problem of the general defence against Bolshevism? 

Marshal Foch: I have not considered the problem exclusively from the 
former point of view. To me it seems obvious that that question is part of the 
general problem of the defence against Bolshevism. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: On which side are the forces at present 
threatening the Caucasus most formidable, Denikin’s or the Bolshevik? 

Marshal Foch; I believe that Denikin’s forces may be considered so far 
reduced that in a short time they will not exist, but I have no precise infor- 
mation. I have still less information about the Bolshevik army; but it is 
beyond question that Bolshevism is in the ascendant, that it is led by a great 
number of German officers, who, having no occupation at home, are going 
to gain their living elsewhere. We can therefore count upon seeing it still 
carried on by its own momentum; I would not say victorious, but at least 
penetrating various countries under different guises. In those circumstances, 
it is high time to establish, wherever we can, at least a barrier. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: Does Marshal Foch consider Poland in 
danger? Is he aware of concentrations of Bolshevik forces in that direction? 
And assuming that Denikin’s forces disappear, does he think it probable that 
Poland will be attacked. In that case, when might the attack take place? 

Marshal Foch: I do not know that Bolshevik concentrations or attacks 
are in preparation, but that is quite possible at some undefined future date. 
Considering the extent of their resources, that seems all the easier; the Bol- 
sheviks are going to have at their disposal vast territories of enormous re- 
sources, and also, as I already said, German officers who will imprint a 
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military stamp upon bands hitherto rather loosely organised. There is 
therefore every reason for apprehension. I do not know that they are going 
to attack Poland, but such an attack might well take place. When it does 
they may easily be strong enough to get the better of the Polish army. Were 
Russia to recover all its former vast area, any calamity is possible unless 
serious precautions are taken to meet it. In a word, it is necessary to confront 
a vast Bolshevik Russia with strong, united efforts. It is not by Poland alone 
that it must be resisted, but by every State which can collaborate in the effort. 

The forces that can be opposed to the Bolsheviks are those of scattered 
republics, organised or unorganised. Passing from Azerbaijan by the 
Caucasus there are Georgia, Bessarabia, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia — all new 
States which might be placed in a very difficult situation if they were aban- 
doned. If, on the contrary, they are taken in hand, it is possible to succeed 
in establishing a system of military forces powerful enough to hold Bolshevism 
in check. 

Mr. Lloyd George; Do you propose a military entente between these 
different States with the object of attacking Soviet Russia, or, on the contrary, 
with the object of common defence in case the Bolsheviks attack? 

Marshal Fogh : The first thing to be done is to stop the advancing Bolshe- 
vism and to consolidate the States which have just been founded. It is a 
matter of establishing a defensive organisation, a safety belt to protect Central 
Europe against the advance of the Bolsheviks. That is the goal to be reached 
first of all. 

Mr. Lloyd George: You would not then propose equipping the Polish 
army to enable it to enter Russia? 

Marshal Foch: No, and I go further still. Even if the Polish army were 
equipped it could not accomplish that task. If I were asked for my opinion 
I should only propose to realise an entente between Poland, Roumania, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia and Finland. An entente in the first instance, 
political, with the object of arresting the progress of Bolshevism. That league 
the Transcaucasian countries would join and Bolshevism would thus be 
surrounded. 

Mr. Lloyd George; Do you know whether the Bolsheviks are preparing 
to attack those countries? 

Marshal Foch : That one cannot know till after the event. 

Mr. Lloyd George; Could you now mention a single one of those 
countries against which the Bolsheviks contemplate a military attack? 

Marshal Foch: When that attack takes place, I shall be in a position to 
reply. I could not do so beforehand. 

(At this point the military experts left the conference.) 

Lord Curzon: I should like to explain why, when recognition was given 
to Georgia and Azerbaijan, it was not also given to Armenia. I myself was 
responsible for the original proposal that Georgia and Azerbaijan should be 
recogmsed.+ Why I did not propose at the same time to recognise Armenia 
was that the question of Armenia had still to be decided by the Treaty of 

* See No. 65, minute 5. 
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Peace with Turkey. It was felt that to give recognition at that time would 
be to anticipate the work of the Peace Conference. Nevertheless, there are 
now strong reasons for giving recognition to Armenia. The present Armenian 
State forms part of the old Russian Empire with its capital, Erivan, just as 
did Georgia and Azerbaijan. Moreover, the Armenian State is prepared to 
join in the defence of the Transcaucasian States against the Bolsheviks. 
Consequently, I think it would be just and wise to give it recognition on the 
clear understanding that that does not prejudice the ultimate delimitation of 
Armenia, the boundaries of which have still to be decided in the Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey. 

M. Glemengeau: Are there any objections? As there are none, we there- 
fore agree to recognise the Armenian Republic on the condition just proposed 
by Lord Gurzon. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: The decision we have just taken, being of a 
diplomatic and political nature, does not solve the military problem. The 
present situation of the Armenian Republic, like that of the other Caucasian 
republics, remains precarious ; attacked by Turks on the south, and threatened 
on the north by the Bolsheviks, its complete extinction is a possibility to be 
reckoned with. 

Mr. Lloyd George; I am informed that the United States Treasury has 
made a recommendation to Congress that the sum of 25 million dollars should 
be allotted to Armenia. The recommendation has still to be considered by 
Congress and the Senate, but I understand that it will probably be adopted. 
That will be a very material help. 

Mr. Wallace; I believe that Mr. Lloyd George’s statement is accurate. 

Mr. Lloyd George; That is one very important matter settled. We have 
now to decide what support, if any, ought to be given to the Caucasian 
States. Marshal Foch has said that three divisions are necessary. The British 
Government cannot possibly spare these. 

M. Glemenceau ; Neither can we. 

Signor Nitti: Italy, too, cannot send any. 

Mr. Lloyd George : We must then find out whether we can send arms 
and munitions. 

Mr. Winston Churchill : That question is bound up with the Caspian 
problem. 

Mr. Lloyd George : That question does not quite arise at the moment, 
but may be considered later on. I do not see that any harm can come of 
sending arms and supplies. Before the Bolsheviks can reach the Caucasus, 
they have to pass through the most productive provinces of Southern Russia ; 
consequently they would have no need to capture any food we might send to 
the Caucasus. As for war maUriel, the Reds already have so many rifles that 
the capture of 25,000 or 50,000 more would not make much difference; they 
have captured from General Denikin some 600 guns, many of them made in 
Great Britain, and they have also captured some excellent tanks. In these 
circumstances, the danger from supplying a certain number of guns and 
rifles to the Caucasian States is not very great. These people claim that they 
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can put up a good enough fight to impress upon the Bolsheviks that it is not 
worth their while to attack. The chances are, too, that the Bolsheviks do not 
want to wage a big fight in those regions except in order to secure Baku. For 
all these reasons, I am of the opinion to supply the Transcaucasian re- 
publics with all the material aid asked for, on the express condition that the 
Caucasian States will resist the Bolsheviks and garrison Baku with all their 
strength. 

Mr., Winston Churchill: I hope that any grant of arms to the Caucasian 
States will not be deducted from the final ‘packet’ of supplies to be <sent to 
General Denikin. 

Mr. Lloyd George : I should like to point out that the final 'packet’ to 
Denikin is purely a British affair. 

M. Glemengea.u ; Our immediate question is whether arms should now 
be sent or whether further enquiries on the spot should be made first of all. 

I myself agree with Mr. Lloyd George, and I think that the council has 
already sufficient information on the subject. Under these circumstances, 

I agree with Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal. That, I think, is the decision that 
ought to be communicated to the military experts, telling them we have 
decided to send war materiel to the Caucasus as quickly as possible; and they 
should be asked to deal with the question of quantity and the means of 
despatch. 

Mr. Lloyd George; I am in entire agreement. 

Signor Nitti : The Italian Government cannot undertake in this matter 
any engagement at all, either in men or arms, since to do so would be con- 
trary to a law which has been passed in the Italian Parliament by all parties, 
including the Conservatives, almost unanimously. The gist of that law is that 
Italy can take no part in any intervention against de facto Governments, such 
as that of Russia. The object of the Italian Chamber is to prevent the Bol- 
shevik Government from increasing its strength as a Nationalist Government. 
Unfortunately, the Bolshevik Government has already assumed a sort of 
Nationalist character. 

Mr. Lloyd George; We are going to send that materiel to de facto Govern- 
ments,’ that cannot be regarded as intervention in Russian affairs, as 
assistance to Kolchak or Denikin might be. 

Signor Nitti; Intervention in favour of the one or the other is for us 
impossible. I must conform to the vote of the Italian Chamber. 

Lord Curzon: If my information is correct, there is, nevertheless, a 
precedent for Italian intervention. Some time ago Italy sent arms to the 
Daghestan, whose cause found warm support in the Italian mission; on the 
other hand, my information is that much is hoped from the Italian aid at 
Baku and in the Daghestan. 

Signor Nitti; I cannot do anything officially. There are some Italian 
interests in Georgia, and I believe that Italian volunteers have gone there. 
Probably I will be able to help this move; it will be impossible, however, to 
send regular troops, or even to send any materiel officially; if I did, I would 
have the Italian Government against me, even the Conservatives. 
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Mr. Lloyd George : It does not matter very much whether the arms are 
sent officially or unofficially, so long as they reach the Caucasian States. 

Signor Nitti : I may say very confidentially that I could supply arms and 
war materiel if Great Britain or France will take the responsibility of sending 
them. 

Mr. Lloyd George: We agree. 

M. Glemengeau: We decide then to accept, in principle, the supply of war 
matenel^ and food to the republics of the Caucasus, and to refer to the military 
experts for their solution of the problem just put. 

Lord Gurzon: Whom do you mean by ‘military experts’? 

M. Glemengeau: In practice that would be Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson, since officially we cannot include an Italian representative. 
If that is done, it ought to be possible to reach a conclusion within forty-eight 
hours. 

It was decided; 

1. That the Government of the Armenian State should he recognised as a 

de facto Government on condition that this recognition in no way 
prejudiced the question of the eventual frontiers of that State. 

2. That the Allied Governments are not prepared to send to the Trans- 

caucasian States the three divisions contemplated by the Inter- Allied 
Military Council. 

3. To accept the principle of sending to the Transcaucasian States arms, 

munitions, and, if possible, food. 

4. That Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson are requested to consider 

of what these supplies should consist, and the means for their 
despatch. 

Mr. Wallace will refer the present resolution to Washington for instruc- 
tions. 

M. Matsui also reserves the acceptance of his Government with regard to 
paragraph i. 


Appendix to No. 77 
Document i 

Allied Military Committee, British Section, Paris, January 12 , rgso. 

The British delegation has prepared a memorandum on the situation created in 
the Caucasus by the defeat of General Denikin’s armies, and of the measures to be 
taken to enable the Caucasian republics to offer a resistance to the junction of the 
Bolshevik and Mussulman forces across their territories. ^ 

After a preliminary examination of the question the Allied Military Committee 
is of the following opinion 

If it has not been possible to overcome Bolshevism on its own soil, it should be 
possible to arrest it on certain dangerous routes, such as that of the Caucasus. 

5 See No. 54, minute 3, and document q below. 
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With this end, the organisation of a military barrier on the line of the Gaueasus 
could well be considered. 

In view of the unstable condition of the local Governments and of the immature 
condition of their military forces, this barrier should first of all be organised by 
European troops, whose strength might be fixed at two divisions. 

Eventually these European troops could be relieved by local forces, as soon as 
the latter shall have been reconstituted, organised and provided with the necessary 
armament. 

Beyond financial and material provision, this organisation of the defensive 
barrier of the Caucasus would require time (a minimum of three months should be 
allowed) . 

It would be advisable, therefore, to undertake it without delay. 

In the meantime the elements of General Denikin’s armies of the East, which, in 
spite of their reverses, constitute the only force in these regions which has any 
militaiy value, might advantageously continue the struggle with a view to denying 
to the Bolsheviks the approaches to the Caucasus and of allowing the necessary 
time for organising the defensive barrier. 

Consequently, without being able to foresee the period during which their 
resistance would be effective — probably not a long one — it would certainly be 
advisable to continue to give them material assistance within the scope of possible 
action by them. 

The military barrier of the Caucasus should be strengthened and completed by 
the grouping under Allied command of as large a number of ships in the Caspian 
Sea as possible; thus ensuring the command of this sea. 

It is on these lines — according to the available information on the present 
situation— that the general conditions of defensive military action in the Caucasus 
should be drawn up. 

If the Allied Governments consider it advisable to undertake such action, the 
question would remain of considering the possibilities of carrying it out and of 
examining the best means to that end. 

F. Foch. G. Sackville-West. Ugo Cavallero. 


Document 2 

Note prepared by British Delegation 

Present situation caused by defeat of both Kolchak and Denikin. 

Bolsheviks, having failed to upset Europe, have made agreement with Mussul- 
mans to attack the East. 

Owing to collapse of Denikin, Transcaucasus becomes bridge which must be 
defended by Allies to prevent union of these two hordes. 

It, including the Caspian and especially Georgia, is the natural barrier 
separating these two forces. 

At present, in consequence of impending advance of Red army towards the 
Caucasus, the situation in Georgia becomes complicated. Without effective aid 
Georgia, which is passing through painful economic crisis, will be unable to resist 
attack from both north and south, and crushing of Georgia will have serious conse- 
quences for Allies. If Allies will help, Georgia will have sufficient courage and 
strength to defend her frontiers. 
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As a preliminaiy measure and before considering the larger aspect of preventing 
Bolshevik invasion of the East, certain steps can and should be taken : — 

1. Recognition by Allies of Georgia and Azerbaijan (this has now been done)/ 

2. Diversion of all stores, &c., now en route to Denikin, to these republics and 

to Armenia. 

3. Additional help by Allies to Georgia, Azerbaijan and Aimenia — 

(1) Financial. 

(2) Military stores, especially cartridges and boots. 

B (3) Provisions, especially bread. 

4. Sufficient military assistance to secure Batoum and Baku. 

5. Denying of the Caspian and the fleet to the Bolsheviks. Denikin’s fleet must 

either be voluntarily sunk or secured for our own use. 

PARIS, Januaiy is, igso. 
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i.e.p. 22.] Notes of a Meeting held in M. Pickon's Room, Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, Tuesday, January so, iQSO, at 10. jo a.m.'^ 

Present; U.S.A.: The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries, Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

Great Bntain: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affau-s; secretaries. Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Leeper, Captain 
Small. 

France-. M. Glemenceau, M. Millerand; secretaries, M. Dutasta, 
M. Berthelot, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : — 

France: M. Gambon, M. Ygnace, Marshal Foch, General Weygand. 
Italy: Marquis della Torretta, Colonel Castoldi. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 

Interpreter; Professor hfantoux. 


I. M. Glemenceau; The agenda comprises the drawing up of the list of 
guilty persons to be demanded from Germany. 

Persons Ygnage; You have given us a double mission; firstly, to 

draw up the list of guilty persons which the Entente is to demand 
from Germany under the Treaty of Versailles; secondly, to arrive at a settle- 
ment concerning the mixed tribunals which are to judge persons who have 
been guilty of crimes against nationals of various States. 

Each Power prepared a list, which, at the outset, was fairly long. We then 

’ This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 905 f. 
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proceeded to revise the lists, and arrived at the following result, which we 
submit for your consideration : — 


The British Empire . 


. claims 

95 guilty 

persons 

France . 


* 

334 

33 

33 

Italy 



29 

33 

35 

Belgium 


» 

334 

33 

33 

Poland . 


• JJ 

51 

33 

33 

Roumania 


• 35 

41 

33 

» 

The Serb-Groat-Slovene State . 

• 53 

4 

53 

p 

33 


amounting to a toal of 888 accused persons to be demanded from Germany, 

I will point out immediately that from this figure of 888 it will be necessary 
to deduct certain individual entries which have been made more than once 
and wliich amount to thirty-four. The number of accused persons whom we 
are demanding from Germany under the Treaty of Peace is therefore 854 .. 

Complete agreement has been reached between the Lord Chancellor and 
myself concerning this figure. 

It was decided: 

To sanction the list revised by the Lord Chancellor and M. Ygnace of 
guilty persons, the surrender of whom will be demanded from Germany 
in accordance with article 228 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

a. The council had before it a draft telegram addressed to the French 
Ambassador at Washington, for transmission to the 
Telegram lo American Government (Appendix A). 

Berthelot; Mr. Lloyd George asked that the text 
of this telegram should be submitted to the council, in 
ojrder that it might receive Signor NittPs approval. 

Signor Nitti : I approve of this draft. 

M. Matsui; Concerning the recognition of Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia, as de facto Governments, I must make certain reservations. I have 
referred the matter to my Government, and am awaiting its instructions. 

It was decided; 

That M. Clemenceau, as president of the Peace Conference, should 
address the telegram which figures in Appendix A to the French Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, in the name of the Supreme Council, to be transmitted 
to the American Government. 

M. Matsui made reservations with regard to the last paragraph of the 
said telegram, concerning the recognition of Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia as de facto Governments. 

3 . [Not printed]^ 

Judicial AdminUtra- 
lion of Thrace 

* The meeting approved a note and ‘plan of statutes’, submitted by the Central Com- 
mittee on Territorial Questions, relative to the administration of justice in the occupied 
territory of Western Thrace after the entry into force of the Treaty of Neuilly (appendix B 
in original). 
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4- M. Clemenceau : I had a visit from M. Ador,^ who expressed his desire to 
be heard by the council. He attaches much importance 
Admission of Switzer- explanations which he intends to submit; I therefore 

j^gtig,is ask you to receive mm. Because of the effect it must have 

upon national amoui-pioprs, I think that hearing him can 
only have good results. 

As far as 1 could understand, he would like us to settle questions which only 
the League of Nations can decide. He would like to know, in particular, how 
the neutrality of Switzerland can be reconciled with its membership in the 
League of Nations. It is in the interests of his country, Gentlemen, that I ask 
you kindly to hear him. If he asks us definite questions, we will give him 
equally definite replies; otherwise we will refer him to the League of Nations. 

M. Berthelot: The question has already been examined by the council. 
Switzerland had sent a memorandum concerning the manner in which her 
neutrality was to be interpreted. The Supreme Council then decided to refer 
the question to the League of Nations. M. Ador asks to be heard in order 
to explain the difficulties which may result for the neutrality of Switzerland 
through her entry into the League of Nations under the conditions now con- 
templated. 

(M. Ador and Professor Max Hubers were admitted.) 

M. Ador; I thank the Supreme Council for giving me the opportunity of 
being heard. I apologise for troubling it with a question which it may con- 
sider secondary, i.e., that of the neutrality of Switzerland. 

For us it is of very great importance. The Federal Council, the Chambers 
and the Swiss nation desire most ardendy to be able to join the League, pro- 
vided, however, that Switzerland still preserves the character which she has 
possessed from all time, i.e., that of perpetual neutrality granted her in the 
interests of Europe. 

In the Treaty of Peace you have inserted an article 435, according to which 
the Powers which are signatories to the said treaty recognise afresh, as being 
in the interests of Europe, the obligations established by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, in favour of the recognition of perpetual neutrality for 
Switzerland. Also, in the Covenant of the League of Nations an article 21 
has been inserted stating that international agreements for the maintenance 
of peace are by no means incompatible with the aim of the League of Nations. 

We are therefore confronted with two texts : article 435 of the Treaty of 
Peace, drafted and inserted by you, and article 2 1 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, also inserted in the Treaty of Peace. 

These two texts seemed to us to possess unquestionable clearness. No 
doubt existed in our minds as to the significance and interpretation of this 
article. However, the French Government, or, rather, the secretariat 
general of the conference, transmitted to us on the 2nd January, in reply to 
questions by the Swiss Government concerning the time limit for joining the 

3 President of the Swiss Confederation for 19(9. 

♦ See No. 46, minute 5 and appendices D and E, and No. 49, minute 5 and appendix D. 

3 Legal Adviser to the Swiss Department of State. 
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League of Nations, a note, which in its second part, after observing that a 
connection between article 435 of the Treaty of Peace and article 2 1 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was being established by a decision of the 
Federal Chambers, declared that the examination of this question would have 
to be reserved. + 

This note was the cause of much misgiving in Switzerland ; people won- 
dered whether the question of the perpetual neutrality had really been 
brought once more under discussion, and whether this question, which we 
had always considered to be finally settled, was not really settled after all. 
While desiring to join the League of Nations as a perpetually neutral State, 
you may be sure that Switzerland intends to assume all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities incumbent on members of the League of Nations. It will be 
said against us that we are demanding a privileged position. 

We are asking to remain what we have been for many centuries, a country 
which has always pursued a peaceful policy. Situated in the centre of Europe 
and particularly exposed, our country, by reason both of its position and of 
its consdtution, ought to be and to remain a neutral country; we intend to 
undertake, at our own risk and peril, to defend and maintain the inviolability 
of our soil ; we will not permit anyone to penetrate into Swiss territory. This 
is a responsibilrty which wc accept, and which we will fulfil with all the 
loyalty of which, in this matter, Switzerland has always given proof. 

We are prepared to accept all the economic consequences of our entry into 
the League of Nations, and consequently to submit to all collective measures 
which the League of Nadons may impose on its members; but we ask that 
it may be recognised that the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland excludes 
the right of passage of troops across her territory. 

This is perhaps a somewhat delicate point which it will be necessary to 
examine, but it is a fundamental article of our Swiss constitutional law, and 
I am expressing on this point the sentiments of my nation. We could not 
permit ourselves to be placed once more in the conditions we suffered in 
1815, when we were obliged to abandon our neutrality to permit the hostile 
armies who were pursuing Napoleon to cross a portion of our territory. 

I understand that the conference cannot give me a reply in this matter 
to-day. I did not come here as a petitioner. The question deserves serious 
consideration. We are being given an extremely short time in which, as an 
original member, to join the League of Nations. Moreover, we feel that it is 
entirely to your interest that Switzerland should not remain outside the 
League, just as we ourselves have a very real interest in joining the League, in 
order to continue to fulfil the humanitarian and philanthropic duties which, 
thanks to our geographical position, we have been able to carry on during 
this war, and which have been of some service to the various countries. 

We are of opinion that Switzerland, if neutral, might be admitted into the 
League of Nations in the peculiar position of a country that has always been 
neutral, placed as it is in the centre of Europe and made up of races speaking 
different languages — a country which, consequently, can exist owing to its 
neutrality alone. 



We earnestly beg the representatives of the Governments forming tire 
Supreme Council to be good enough to tell us that such was their intention 
when they recognised the neutrality of Switzerland; and, further, if any 
special conditions are to be introduced, whether these may be discussed with 
the Council of the League of Nations. It seems to me, however, that the 
Council of the League of Nations ought at least to know the intentions of 
those who signed the Treaty of Peace, for that council might confront us with 
the objection that it had not signed the treaty, and that, consequently, it does 
not know how the latter should be interpreted on the matter of the neutrality 
of Switzerland. That is the delicate point to which I venture to draw your 
attention. 

In a memorandum which I have had the honour, together with my 
colleague. Professor Max Huber, to address to all the representatives of the 
Powers at the conference, I developed and set forth with the greatest clearness 
and extreme frankness the point of view of the Federal Council. We are 
entirely at the disposal of the Governments represented here to confer with 
them amicably and openly on this question. We shall tell them frankly our 
point of view. We quite understand that you are unable to give us a final 
reply to this question to-day, but we wish to draw your attention to the 
necessity of giving it a speedy settlement, in order that the matter may not 
arise three weeks or a month hence, after the prescribed time limit for joining 
the League of Nations has expired. 

These, Gentlemen, are the observations which I desired to submit. 

M. Clemengeau; I have now only to thank M. Ador for the statement 
which he has kindly submitted to us. 

(M. Ador and Professor Max Huber left the room.) 

Signor Nitti; I agree entirely with the considerations which have just 
been urged. 

It seems to me that the neutrality of Switzerland ought to be maintained; 
from the military and political point of view it is of the greatest interest that 
this neutrality should be as complete as possible. But the question is a com- 
plex one; it does not arise merely from a military point of view, it has also to 
be considered from an economic point of view. Is it to be admitted that 
Switzerland, in joining the League of Nations, would be able to take part in 
an economic blockade? That might determine a limit to punitive measures. 
What we desire is that Swiss neutrality should remain intact. We have every 
interest in maintaining it as complete as possible. 

M. Clemengeau: It is a question which must, of necessity, be examined 
by the Council of the League of Nations. 

M. Laroche : As regards the time limit prescribed for entry into the League 
of Nations, the opinion of the legal experts may be adopted : according to that, 
the time limit dates from the coming into force of the last Treaty of Peace. 
In these conditions Switzerland would not have two months in which to join 
the League of Nations, dating from the coming into force of the Treaty of 
Versailles, she would have two months dating from the coming into force of 
the last Treaty of Peace. 



It was decided : 

(1) Questions concerning the entry of Switzerland into the League of 

Nations, which were stated to the Supreme Council by M. Ador, on 
behalf of the Federal Council, should be referred to the Council of the 
League of Nations for examination and report. 

(2) In notifying M. Ador of this decision, the president of the conference 

shall inform him that, in view of the attitude of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and in order to facilitate Switzerland’s entry into the League 
of Nations, the Supreme Council admits that for Switzerland only 
the period of two months dating from the coming into force of the 
covenant, as provided in the covenant, for entry into the League, 
shall date, not from the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles, 
but from the coming into force of the last Treaty of Peace containing 
the covenant to be signed by the AUied and Associated Powers. 


5. Mr. Wallace; The American Embassy in Paris has received a telegram 
according to which the general commanding the Rou- 
anrf manian army of occupation in Hun'gary, has just notified 

the Inter-Allied Military Mission in Budapest, where there 
still are a British, a French and an Italian representative, that, since the 
Roumanian troops are now east of the Theiss, he desires that the mission will 
no longer send him direct communications, but that it will address them 
to Bucharest. This is in contradiction with the orders of the Supreme 
Council. 

The Government of the United States desires, on the other hand, to know 
what measures were taken by the Supreme Council obliging the Roumanians 
to effect the evacuation of Hungarian territory according to its orders. 

M. Clemengeau: Since we are going to hear the Roumanian President 
of the Council, the simplest method, in order to be certain, would be to ask 
him the question. 

(M. Vaida-Voevod, Roumanian President of the Council, and M. 

Cantacuzens® were admitted.) 

M. Clemengeau; Before asking you to speak, I have a question to put. 
We have just received from President Wilson a telegram in which he asks 
what measures we have taken in order to compel the Roumanians to evacuate 
Hungarian territory. 

May I ask you if you are in a position to-day to tell us by what date this 
evacuation will be completed ? 

M. Vaida-Voevod; It is to our.interest that these territories be evacuated 
as soon as possible. In accordance with the obligations which we have under- 
taken towards the Supreme Council, this evacuation has already been begun. 
If it is not completed, it is because we have had to cope with difficulties of a 
technical nature; we have no locomotives to effect the transport of troops; 
and we have, further, had great difficulty, at this particular time of the year, 
in finding shelter for our soldiers. 

It is my opinion that the evacuation will still take several weeks. 


* Roumanian Minister without Portfolio and Delegate to the Peace Conference. 



M. Glemengeau: Gan you fix a date for us by which you undertake that 
the evacuation of Hungarian territories shall be completed? 

M. Vaida-Voevod; In order to fix a date, I should be obliged to consult 
our military experts. I think I can say that the evacuation will be completed 
within a few weeks. 

M. Glemengeau: What do you mean by ‘a few weeks’? 

M. Vaida-Voevod: I hope that the evacuation will be completed by the 
1st March. But we will make every effort to hasten it as much as possible. 

M. Glemengeau: There is another point to which I wish to call your 
attention. 

The general commanding the Roumanian army in Hungary has notified 
the Inter- Allied Military Mission in Budapest, which still includes a British, 
a French and an Italian representative, that, as he is now east of the Theiss, 
he desires that the mission should no longer send communications to him 
direct, but should address them to Bucharest, a request which is in contra- 
diction of the orders given to the mission by the Supreme Gouncil. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: I will give proper orders on this matter. 

Mr. Lloyd George: I wish to say a word on this question. Ever since 
July we have urgently insisted that the evacuation of Hungary by Roumanian 
troops must be carried out. This evacuation has always been retarded on 
account of various difficulties. We are told to-day that if it cannot be carried 
out more quickly it is for want of means of transport. The Roumanian army 
of occupation has, however, been able to find the means of transport to transfer 
to Roumania the cattle and agricultural implements requisitioned by her. 
These facts may very well give rise to fresh difficulties between the Rou- 
manians and Hungarians, and cause Roumania to forfeit the sympathies of 
those who are her best friends, simply on account of the resistance she has so 
long shown to the desire expressed by the Supreme Gouncil that this evacua- 
tion be effected without delay. At present, since the agricultural implements 
have been taken away, Hungarian peasants are deprived of the means of 
working, it is to be feared that they may lose patience and that bloodshed 
may ensue. If war again broke out, it would be regrettable, under these 
conditions, to think that the responsibility would rest with Roumania, and 
that, consequently, she would not have the sympathy of the Western Powers. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: I do not wish to recall the past. My role is to busy 
myself with the present and to face the future. 

I am obliged to state that Roumania was devastated by German and 
Austro-Hungarian troops, who took away her agricultural implements, and, 
above all, her cattle. The trains were not able to take to Germany all the 
cattle that was stolen. On account of the slowness of means of communica- 
tion, these probably died on the way. Cattle worth fortunes were thus wasted 
between the Theiss and the Danube. Transylvania, in particular, was the 
object of systematic requisitioning. All the cattle in that region were taken, 
on the grounds that such provisions were indispensable for the army. 

Roumania possessed locomotives of the latest model: Marshal von 
Mackensen took possession of these. In these distressing conditions, we had 





to endure the Bolshevik attacks of Bela Kun, at the time when the Supreme 
Council was preparing a plan to deal a mortal blow to Bolshevism. The 
attack which surprised us was extremely violent. In order to resist it, the 
Roumanian army had to fight hard battles. We have to deplore, in conse- 
quence, the loss of several thousands of men and officers of high rank.’ 

We had to take preventative measures for the future. Unfortunately, a 
misunderstanding between the Supreme Council and Roumania occurred, 
and it is to avoid enduring in the future the evils which have overwhelmed us 
in the past, that I ask permission to draw the attention of the Supreme 
Council to certain definite facts. Admiral Horthy is at present organising 
conspiracies, not only at Budapest, but on our own territory. He is forming 
White Guards, at the head of which he is placing officers of the former 
Magyar and Austro-Hungarian army. These officers have under them 
officers of lower ranks, scattered throughout the villages. A veritable net- 
work of conspiracies has thus been established. At present they are merely 
at the organising state, but no secret is made of the fact that next spring they 
will pass on to action. A plan has already been prepared; it consists of 
seizing the municipal buildings, stations, and post and telegraph offices. 

A fortnight ago we arrested some of the conspirators ; officers who served 
in Karolyi’s army. The Allied representatives at Bucharest requested us to 
set them at liberty. We made no difficulty about that. We thought that they 
would cease planning conspiracies, but scarcely were they released when they 
returned to their former activities. The High Command of the Roumanian 
army is taking measures to guard against all eventualities in this matter, but 
an attack will most certainly be directed against the Czechoslovaks, the 
Jugoslavs, and the Roumanians in the spring. I consider it a moral duty for 
the Supreme Council, in the interest of the Great Powers themselves, to take 
the necessary measures in order that the Magyars shall not attack us after 
the signature of the Treaty of Peace. 

I desire especially to appeal to Mr. Lloyd George and to ask him to show 
some pity towards the Roumanian peasants. Whilst the Magyar peasant is 
still fairly well clothed, the Roumanian peasant is deprived of everything. 
He is overwhelmed with poverty. The German troops took everything from 
him. They left only one shirt to each peasant, and took away even the 
children’s cradles. The country was literally sacked. No population has 
suffered so much as the Roumanian population. 

If the Magyar peasants rise up, their insurrection will not be due to exorbi- 
tant requisitioning inflicted by the German troops, it will be due to the Bela 
Kun and the Christian Socialist movements. The Jews are now the victims 
of the murders and insurrections which take place, but, to-morrow, the 
peasants will rise against the landed proprietors, and, if any attempt is made 
to avoid the application of agrarian reform, they will turn against the Govern- 
ment which refuses them the land. Gentlemen, I do not wish to promise 
anything which I cannot fulfil. I will give orders for the evacuation of 

^ For the earlier sequence pf events in connexion with the Roumanian occupation of 
Hungary, see Vol. I passim. 



Hungarian territory, and I hope they will be carried out. In conclusion, 
I will repeat once more the urgent request which, at the beginning of these 
observations, I addressed to the Supreme Council, to take all necessary 
measures in order that the Gzechoslovak[s], Jugoslavs, and we ourselves may 
not become the object of an attack on the part of the Magyars, and in order 
that our safety may be assured in future. 

Mr. Lloyd George: You say that you are afraid of being attacked in 
March; your troops are, however, still in Hungarian territory, which Rou- 
mania’ promised to evacuate. If you were attacked while Roumania was still 
occupying territory which ought to remain Hungarian, what would you have 
to complain of? The Hungarians will employ all imaginable means in their 
attempts to drive you from it, and they will be entirely within their rights in 
so doing. 

M. Vaida-Voevod : Perhaps the Hungarian offensive will begin in this 
manner, but there is no doubt that the Hungarians will subsequently try to 
invade territories which have been assigned by the Treaty of Peace either to 
the Czechoslovaks, the Roumanians, or the Jugoslavs. Besides, the Rou- 
manian troops were received with much enthusiasm when they entered 
Hungary, for the people considered that we had delivered them from the 
Bolsheviks. 

M. Clemenceau: You are not entirely answering Mr. Lloyd George’s 
remark, who states that you are occupying these territories in spite of the 
conference. For many months past you have promised to evacuate; in not 
keeping your promise, you are affording your enemies a pretext for aggres- 
sion. That is the opinion of the conference, and I can do nothing in the 
matter. You say Tt will be understood,’ &c. It is not a question of under- 
standing, it is a question of preventing the aggression of which you may be 
the victim. 

M. Vaida-Voevod : We shall withdraw our troops. 

M. Clemenceau : Let it be as soon as possible. If you desire the support 
of the conference, your troops must be withdrawn without delay from Hun- 
garian territory. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: We shall do so as soon as possible; and then it will be 
necessary for you to help us. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The danger will be far less than if war were to ensue, 
because the Roumanian troops remained in Hungary, and the Allies were 
therefoie unable to show for Roumania the sympathy which, in other cir- 
cumstances, they would have shown. 

M. Clemenceau: We are well aware that you. Gentlemen, are not 
responsible for this state of affairs, but your attitude is of the greatest im- 
portance as regards Roumania; by your actions you will either keep or 
forfeit the sympathy of the conference. 

If it is the desire of the council, the incident shall be considered closed, and 
the Roumanian President of the Council shall speak to us on the subject of 
Bessarabia. I will now ask him to speak, but he must not forget that the 
conference has already come to a decision on that subject. 



6. M. Vaida-Voevod : The conference has in theory come to a decision on 
this subject, which I have not forgotten; it has recognised Rou- 
^mrabia right to annex Bessarabia, but, without desiring to weary 

you with a long statement, I should like to ask the conference to 
ensure the realisation of that decision. 

M. Glemengeau: Yes, but you must understand that your position is a 
false one ; you do not carry out certain decisions of the conference, while you 
ask it to cany out others. I know you are not personally responsible for this. 

I have explained to you the state of mind of the conference. * 

M. VaidA'Voevod : After the ratification of the Treaty of Peace, the 
frontiers of Roumania on the Bessarabian side will be finally determined. 
The population of Bessarabia has decided to join Roumania, a decision which 
was proclaimed for the third time by the Deputies appointed at the last 
elections, without distinction of speech, race or nationality; on the 29th 
December, 1919, they all voted for union with the mother country. The 
conference has virtually recognised this state of affairs, but it has not actually 
proclaimed it, and our position is difficult in consequence, since we are neigh- 
bours of the Bolsheviks and have to live, not to philosophise. Bolshevik ideas 
were spread among us, especially recently, by Russians who fled from Odessa 
when the Bolsheviks again approached that town. We offered them generous 
hospitality, but we could not distinguish among the refugees those who were 
Bolsheviks and those who were not. The conference has not yet fully granted 
us Bessarabia, and, if the Russians advance still more, the population will be 
in a stale of great uncertainty. Some people among them are in favour of the 
Bolsheviks because they hope to render impossible the execution of the 
agrarian reform begun by us. Moreover, there are Roumanian priests who 
were brought up at Kiev and who long for the old regime, which gave them 
a position privileged in comparison with that which they now have; they are 
pro-Russian agents. Such a state of affairs cannot come to an end until you 
recognise that Bessarabia must be joined to Roumania; until then it will be 
impossible to restore order in that part of our territory. 

M. Glemengeau : Will you kindly summarise what you ask of us ? 

M. Vaida-Voevod : We have summarised our requests in a note whicli I 
have ventured to transmit to the conference. We want the conference to 
recognise the union of Bessarabia with Roumania dejure. 

M. Glemengeau; Have we not already done so? 

M. Vaida-Voevod: Yes, but that was at the time when it was still hoped 
that Koltchak would defeat the Bolsheviks. That was some time ago, but if now 
the conference would proclaim the union of Bessarabia with Roumania, the 
resul t would be a legal position on which we could base the restoration of order. 

M. Glemengeau: It is not the defeat of Koltchak which prevents us from 
giving you satisfaction, but it is your disobedience of the unanimous wishes 
of the conference. First of all we want the evacuation of those territories 
which are not given to you by the Treaty of Peace, and you talk of postponing 
the evacuation of Hungary once more for a month or six weeks. That is what 
troubles us, although we are in agreement in principle. 



M. Vaida-Voevod: We will cany out that evacuation in the shortest 
possible time. 

M. Glemengeau: You say so, but we have been awaiting your evacuation 
for months; I am explaining to you the diflaculty by which we are con- 
fronted. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: The two questions should not be connected, since the 
Magyars attacked us. 

M. Glemengeau : But you disobeyed the conference from the very begin- 
ning. ’I know that it is not in the least your fault, and I should like to satisfy 
you. Only a short time ago we were agreed not to give you Bessarabia because 
you constantly disobeyed the conference. Now our opinions are different, 
but we cannot reply unconditionally to your request; we are obliged to defer 
our reply because you yourselves deferred evacuation. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: Sir, I undertake to wire this very day ordering 
evacuation as soon as possible. 

M. Glemengeau; Please believe that I am not hostile to you — quite the 
contrary. 

Mr. Lloyd George: We cannot grant you what you ask if, when we take 
a decision in your favour, you accept it, but when we take a decision which is 
not beneficial to Roumania, Roumania resists. 

M. Vaida-Voevod : The engagement which we have taken to carry out the 
decision of the conference shall, I assure you, be fulfilled. 

The present Roumanian Government cannot be punished for the faults of 
the former regimes. 

M. Glemengeau; We want to help, not to punish you. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: I will give the order for evacuation in conditions 
which are considered practicable by the conference, but I cannot give a 
promise which I might be unable to keep. 

M. Glemengeau : The conference is in sympathy with your cause, but it 
has been hindered by your predecessor for two years. 

Mr. Lloyd George: We are convinced of your intention to evacuate 
Hungary, but we think you may be faced by certain difficulties from the 
military party, and we think the military party would be more willing to obey 
the order of the conference to evacuate Hungary immediately if you said to 
them; ‘The conference is waiting our evacuation of Hungary before deciding 
that Bessarabia shall be definitely Roumanian.’ 

M. Vaida-Voevod: I thank you with all my heart. From that I conclude 
that the conference will acknowledge our claim to Bessarabia from the day 
evacuation is effected. I may say that? 

M, Glemengeau: Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd George : We cannot now say that we undertake to recognise 
your right ; we can only say that we are going to discuss it as soon as you have 
evacuated Hungary. 

M. Vaida-Voevod: That does not give me the moral support which I 
require. 

M. Glemengeau; I would willingly go further than Mr. Lloyd George; 
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In my name, and I think I can say in the name of France, I can state that we 
are prepared to recognise Roumania’s right to Bessarabia. 

(M. Millerand* made a sign of assent.) 

Mr. Lloyd George: As M. Berthelot pointed out, the Commission on 
Roumanian Affairs, on which all the Powers are represented, has unani- 
mously decided to attribute Bessarabia to Roumania. That is the actual 
position. 

M. Clemenceau; We are all sincere in this matter. 

M. Vaida-Voevod; Gentlemen, I thank you for the great concession you 
have granted me ; I will do my best to ensure the evacuation of Hungarian 
territories as soon as possible, and also the settlement of the question of 
Bessarabia. 

(M. Vaida-Voevod and M. Cantacuzens withdrew.) 

The council took note of the statements of M. Vaida-Voevod ; it acknow- 
ledged that, although it had as yet come to no decision as to the attribu- 
tion of Bessarabia and could not do so until Roumania had carried out the 
orders of the conference in Hungary, the Commission on Roumanian Affairs 
■was unanimously of opinion that this territory should be attributed to 
Roumania. 

(Marshal Foch and General Weygand were introduced.) 

7. M. Clemenceau: I have before me a proposal from M. Patek, Polish 

/ D ; j Minister for Foreign Affairs, which raises the question of 
aS^ni Seviks of Poland against the Bolsheviks. M. Patek 

proposes to refer this question to the Military Committee 
at Versailles, of which Marshal Foch is chairman. I suppose nobody has any 
objections to make? 

Mr. Lloyd George: This letter was not communicated to me. 

M. Clemenceau : M. Berthelot will have it circulated. 

8. Marshal Foch: Our plans arc upset by the absence of nine English 

, battalions destined for the plebiscite territories.® We will 
PkbiscitTzones ^ means of remedying the situation. The first 

question I will ask is the following: Gan Italy undertake to 
supply some troops in place of the English battalions? 

Signor Nitti: For the time being I can give no undertaking. 

M. Clemenceau: Mr. Lloyd George, you and I discussed this matter 
yesterday. As England cannot supply the number of men we counted upon, 
we discussed the question as to whether Italy and France could make up the 
deficit. Marshal Foch was not there. It was a matter of no less than five 
battalions for us, which is a great deal. There are eleven battalions short; 

* After the recent elections in France M. Clemenceau had re-signed office on January 18, 
igao, M. Millerand became French Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs: cf. 
minute 8 below. 

® It was considered necessary to withhold these battalions in view of the unrest then 
prevailing in the United Kingdom. (Cf. extracts from the diary of Field-Mai-shal Sir H. 
Wilson printed by Major-General Sir C. Callwell; Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. London, 
1927, vol, It, pp. 223-5.) 
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England was to have supplied one, Italy five, and France five. I am afraid 
that this is more than we can give. 

Marshal Fogh: In view of the absence of ten English battalions, there are 
questions of principle which I ask leave to submit to the assembled Govern- 
ments. 

The most serious question is that of Danzig. Danzig was to have received 
four battalions, including two English and one American. These are missing; 
only one French battalion remains. To occupy a large town with only one 
French battalion is very dangerous. 

M. Clemengeau : Could we not send one or two supplementary battalions? 

Marshal Fogh; We have not got them. In these circumstances I ask the 
Governments whether they could not consider this solution: send only one 
battalion to Danzig, but on condition that we keep Polish troops near at 
hand so as to appeal to them in case of need. Those Polish troops would not 
occupy Danzig, but they could enter it in case of necessity. 

M. Clemengeau; What do you mean by ‘near at hand’? 

Marshal Fogh: On the borders of Danzig territory. 

M. Clemengeau: While I am here, I should prefer that we make an effort, 
which, I think, [? should] be made, to send French troops instead of bringing 
Polish troops to some station near at hand ; that would create difficulties of 
which we cannot at present foresee the consequences. When must Danzig 
be occupied? 

Marshal Fogh: The first troops must leave on the 27th of this month. 
To send one single French battalion to Danzig is, I repeat, very unwise. 

M. Clemengeau: I propose that two battalions are taken from the 40,000 
men guarding German prisoners. The Polish solution you suggested is 
dangerous, not from the military, but from other points of view. That is my 
opinion, but I believe that the President of the Council, who is to succeed me 
to-morrow, shares it. 

M. Millerand: Certainly. 

Signor Nitti: For my part, I will do all I can. 

Marshal Fogh: Even if two battalions are taken from the prisoners’ 
guard, they will not be ready for some time yet. 

M, Clemengeau : I do not ask you to perform a miracle, I ask you to do 
what you can. 

Marshal Fogh; If in a fortnight’s time there should be firing at Danzig, 
we shall run a great risk. 

The same question arises in the case of Silesia. We ought to have a total of 
eighteen battalions there. As the English and American battalions are lack- 
ing, six French battalions and three Italian remain, i.e., nine instead of 
eighteen. If absolutely necessary, that might be sufficient, on condition that 
we renounce the occupation of Teschen, which is quite close. 

M. Clemengeau: That is impossible; it would mean civil war at Teschen^ 

Mr. Lloyd George: How many battalions were there to have been at 
Teschen? 

Marshal Fogh; Three; one French, one Italian and one Ameiican. 



Mr. Lloyd George: Are three battalions required at Teschen? 

M. Glemenceau : The Americans are lacking. 

General Weygand: If we had had eighteen battalions in Silesia, we 
should have been able to do vwthout the Americans at Teschen, keeping only 
two battalions there ; if anything serious had happened at Teschen, we should 
have appealed to the troops in Silesia. But now that the troops in Silesia are 
practically reduced to nothing, we cannot count any more on those actually 
there. 

M. Glemenceau: I think if there is one French and one Italian baftalion 
at Teschen, that is quite sufficient. 

General Weygand : The position of Teschen has not changed, but we 
asked that the troops provided for Teschen might be sent to Silesia. The 
chairman of the Governing Commission of Silesia will be responsible for 
maintaining order in Silesia with a reduced number of nine battalions 
instead of eighteen. That is extremely difficult. The question is to know 
whether the chairman of the Silesian Commission will undertake the re- 
sponsibility. 

M. Glemenceau; You must confer on this subject with General Le Rond. 
It is not for us to take decisions of a purely military nature. If, after conferring 
with General Le Rond, Marshal Foch says it is impossible, we shall be obliged 
to find another solution. 

General Weygand: General Le Rond is chairman of the Governing 
Commission. In this capacity his mission is not military; he is undertaking 
the government of Silesia. It is by chance that this government has been 
entrusted to a soldier. 

M. Glemenceau : There is a governing Inter- Allied Commission which is 
going to administer Silesia. Its chairman is General Le Rond. It was 
arranged that he was to have eighteen battalions at his disposal. This number 
is reduced to nine. If the commission says : ‘I undertake to administer Silesia 
with nine battalions,’ I will let them do it; but if it says that it cannot do so, 
I for my part cannot impose that responsibility on it. What is the opinion of 
the commission? 

Marshal Foch: I have not consulted it. I therefore request that there 
may be a meeting this very evening between the chairmen of the commissions, 
the representatives of the Governments and the Allied military representa- 
tives to decide whether the commissions for plebiscite districts and Danzig 
can perform their duties with this reduced force. 

M. Glemenceau : I should like this question to be settled as soon as possible 
and the heads of Governments to be informed this very evening of the con- 
clusions of this meeting, so that Signor Nitti, Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Millerand or myself may consider the matter. 

General Weygand: Each delegation should appoint a diplomatic or 
political representative, since politicEil questions are concerned, and a military 
representative. They should also be able to consult the heads of the Govern- 
ing Commissions. 

M. Berthelot; All the troops provided for Upper Silesia are not required 



immediately, for the difficulties of maintaining order will begin with the 
plebiscite operations themselves. That is not immediate. Now the two 
battalions at present at Teschen will be free within three months at the latest; 
they could then be sent to Upper Silesia. I think this consideration, which 
is one side of the question, should be taken into account. 

General Weygand : An officer who has returned from Silesia states that 
the Germans are still retaining their troops in all the territories which must 
be evacuated under the treaty. Difficulries may arise on that score. 

M.^erthelot: We can expect some violation of the treaty by the Ger- 
mans everywhere. We must not forget that, but, on the other hand, we need 
not think that they will inevitably take place everywhere. I know the docu- 
ments to which you have just referred. I do not think them convincing; the 
Germans have often made attempts of that kind which have come to nothing. 

General Weygand : According to the agreements signed with the Ger- 
mans, they must evacuate territories on the arrival of our troops. If we 
cannot send the troops on which we are counting, the Germans may consider 
those territories unoccupied. Will the chairmen of the Governing Com- 
missions accept this responsibility? We must know their opinions. 

M. Berthelot: They will give their opinion this evening. 

Marshal Foch: The meeting of the chairmen of the commissions and the 
delegates of each Government might take place at 4 o’clock. 

M. Glemenceau: Have you any other communications to make? 

Marshal Foch: At Memel there is only one battalion left. Is that enough 
in a port like Memel? Moreover, there is no governor at Memel. 

M. Berthelot : It was said that the governor would be the officer com- 
manding the troops. It may be the head of the French battalion as it was 
formerly the English officer. 

Marshal Foch: No, it was an English general. The head of an English 
battalion would not be enough there. 

M. Glemenceau : Send them an officer of high rank. 

M. Berthelot: There is no great danger of disturbances or violence at 
Memel. 

Marshal Foch: There are no troops left in Allenstein. Allenstein was 
to have been occupied by the English. Is it still to be occupied ? 

M. Berthelot : The Germans have discussed the occupation of Allenstein. 
It was not in the treaty. The matter was entirely forgotten. 

Marshal Foch: There is only one Italian battalion at Marienwerder, 
but that is sufficient. 

M. Glemenceau : I do not know what conclusions will be reached at the 
meeting this evening. They should be communicated immediately to the 
heads of the Governments in order that a practical conclusion may be 
reached. The heads of Governments should also meet tliis evening or to- 
morrow morning at the latest to adopt resolutions. 

Signor Nitti: Unfortunately I have to leave for Italy this evening at 
8 o’clock, on account of urgent business. 

M. Glemenceau : We will meet at 6 o’clock. 
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It was decided: 

1. That in the afternoon Marshal Foch should preside over a committee 

composed of political and military representatives of the British, 
French and Italian Governments together with the chairmen of the 
Governing Commissions of Marienwerder, AUenstein, Upper Silesia 
and Teschen, and with the Allied representative at Danzig, in order 
to examine whether it would be possible to ensure the administration 
of the said territories with reduced forces, in view of the temporary 
withdrawal of the British contingents. • 

2. That the Supreme Council would meet at 6 p.m. to examine the report 

of that committee. 


g. Signor Nitti; Before the meeting risc.s, I must make a statement with 


Question of 
the Adriatic 


regard to the Adriatic question. We hope, for tiic sake of the peace 
of Europe, that this question will be settled as soon as possible. 
Unfortunately, a solution has not been reached up to the present. 


In those circumstances, I must make the following statement: — ■ 


‘His Majesty’s Government, being desirous of reaching an equitable 
solution of the Adriatic question in the general interest, has made pro- 
posals and accepted counter-proposals extending to the uttermost limit 
the concessions compatible with the vital interests of Italy. 

‘During the course of negotiations, the Allies have had occasion to 
observe the extent of the spirit of conciliation and sacrifice shown by Italy. 

‘In spite of this, the efforts she has made to reach an agreement have 
constantly failed owing to the absolutely uncompromising spirit of the 
Jugoslav aspirations. 

‘Consequently, after noting with regi'Ct the impossibility of reaching a 
conclusion, the Italian delegation feels compelled to declare that it con- 
siders all concessions made during the long negotiations as of no effect and 
null and void. 


‘In these circumstances, the Treaty of London of 1915 must be carried 
into full effect.’ 


M. Clemengeau; As President of the Conference, I am obliged to say that 


this seems to me quite impossible under present circumstances, inasmuch as 
it is at variance with procedure we have already adopted. 

In agreement with Signor Nitti, we have requested a reply from the Serbian 
Government:'" this reply has not yet reached us, owing to the interruption of 
the telegraph wires; it does not, therefore, seem possible for the Italian 
Government to witlidraw the concessions it has made without at the same 


time injuring most seriously both itself and the conference. The impossibility 
of an agreement cannot be stated until tliat becomes evident from the Serbian 
reply. To postulate one now would throw upon you a heavy responsibility 
in the eyes of all Europe, owing to the consequences which might be entailed 
by a rupture of the conference on this point. I am certain to express the 
opinion of all the members of the council when I invite Signor Nitti to prolong 
his stay in Paris for a few hours, until the arrival of the Serbian reply. 


See No. 7a, minute 2. 
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Mr. Lloyd George: I join in the appeal made by the President. Negotia- 
tions once before reached a point at which agreement seemed very probable. 
Then an incident occurred which caused keen feeling on both sides. Signor 
Orlando decided to leave for Rome;” M. Clemenceau and I besought him 
not to go ; we told him tliat, if he went to Rome, there would be popular 
manifestations which would render it impossible for him to accept concessions 
which might otherwise have been possible. I believe there were members of 
the Italian delegation who shared this opinion. Nevertheless, Signor Orlando 
left ; if*he had left forty-five hours later with the solution of the affair in his 
pocket, all would be finished to-day. 

No doubt it is presumptuous of me to discuss what should be done with 
regard to the opinion of a foreign nation, but I cannot do otherwise than 
support what M. Clemenceau has just said. I do not think it reasonable for 
Signor Nitti to leave before being certain that the Serbs will not accept the 
proposed solution; that would merely be fanning the flames; unless other 
urgent reasons compel Signor Nitti to leave Paris this very evening, we beg 
him to prolong his visit a little. 

M. Berthelot: On Saturday” we were given to hope that we should have 
the reply this afternoon. That assurance is rather doubtful, in view of the 
state of communications, but it is not the fault of the Serbs. 

Moreover, we have received a telegram of the i6th January from our agent 
at Belgrade, according to which the President of the Serbian Council ac- 
cepted the proposed arrangement, save for two or three points; the opinion 
was conciliatory. 

Signor Nitti : I think. Sir, there is a misunderstanding. I did not say that 
I was leaving the conference because I was not in agreement with the Serbs; 
I said quite clearly that I was returning to Italy for domestic reasons. Since 
6 o’clock this morning we have had a railway strike; a reduced service will 
run, but I think that my presence is necessary. This movement is not only of 
interest to Italy; its bearing is more general, it is only beginning with Italy; 
it is therefore to the interest of all the AUied countries that a solution should 
be reached as soon as possible. I have no desire to break with the Jugoslavs; 
I have always considered the Jugoslav question with the utmost impartiality 
and in quite a friendly spirit, but we cannot exceed the limits of the conces- 
sions we have made. If I went beyond that, I should no longer be master of 
the situation. If the Serbs approve of the conditions which you yourselves 
approved, I am at the disposal of the conference, but the situation must not 
be prolonged, otherwise we shall fall back upon the provisions of the Treaty 
of London. 

M. Clemenceau: The result of what you have just said is that for the 
moment your note is null and void: they must accept or not accept, there is 
no middle course. 

On April 23, 1919, President Wilson communicated to the press a statement upon the 
question of the Adriatic, in consequence of which Signor Orlando left Paris for Rome on the 
following day. 

January 17, 1920. 



Signor Nitti ; We have made the last concession we can ; if, while awaiting 
a solution, the Serbs were to quibble — excuse this expression — and prolong 
the present state of things, the result would be general embarrassment for us, 
for themselves, and for the conference. 

M. Clemengeau: In short, the concessions made by Italy are still open? 

Signor Nitti : Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd George : We have already said that, if negotiations fail, we 
will carry out the Treaty of London, and we said it not only to the Italian 
Premier, but also to M. Trumbitch and M. Pasitch; consequently, thd Serbs 
know perfectly well what are the intentions of France and Great Britain. 

M. Clemengeau; We are in agreement. 

[The meeting adjourned at i.i§ p.m.) 


Appendix A to No. 78 

Draft Telegram to French Ambassador, Washington 

I beg you to submit to the American Government, on the part of the Peace 
Conference, the following telegram; — 

‘The overthrow of Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin has led the Allied 
Governments to again take up the Russian question, as it is now evident that 
the attempt, supported up to the present time by the Allies, to overthrow the 
Bolshevik regime by anti-Bolshevik forces has definitely failed. 

‘After attentive examination the Allies have decided upon the two following 
conclusions; — 

‘In the first place, after having heard the representatives of the Russian co- 
operative societies, which are the only organisations which have survived the 
Bolshevik efforts at destruction, and which have a membership of 25 million 
persons, they have decided to permit the free exchange of the products necessary 
for the Russian peasants, to be obtained in Allied countries, on condition that 
grain, flax, skins, and other raw products to be found in Russia be received in 
exchange. The Allies have been advised by the representatives of the Russian 
co-operative societies that last year’s corn crop in Southern Russia established 
a record, and that enormous quantities of food-stuffs and other raw products 
are available for exportation if the necessary transportation facilities can be 
obtained, and if merchandise could be shipped to Russia, in exchange for which 
the peasants would be disposed to surrender their products. These food-stuffs 
are absolutely necessary in Europe in order to meet the acute food shortage which 
is the principal encouragement to Bolshevism in the West. The Russian co- 
operative societies are also convinced that the most efficient action which could 
be taken against the Bolsheviks is to put these commercial exchanges into 
operation. These co-operatives point out that it is possible for a Government 
in time of war to deprive the population of many of the conveniences of life, but 
that, on the other hand, as soon as the pressure of the state of war ceases to be 
felt, the population will act on its Government in order that the sale of its 
products, and the purchase, in exchange, of clothing, shoes, machinery, &c., 
may be rendered possible. Now that the defeat of Kolchak and Denikin has 
robbed the Bolsheviks of the argument that they are fighting for the defence 
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of the revolution and the protection of peasant property, the pressure exercised 
by the Bolsheviks to end the state of war, restore normal conditions, and abandon 
the measures of repression which have no other justification than the state of 
war itself will be infinitely strengthened. In the opinion of the Allies the re- 
organisation of commerce is the best means of destroying the extremist forms 
of Bolshevism in Russia itself. 

‘The projected exchange of products will not involve any negotiations 
between the Allied Governments and the Government of the Soviets, nor the 
recognition of the Bolsheviks, nor the authorisation for Bolshevik representatives 
to enter the Allied countries. It will only imply a grant of facilities by which 
the co-operatives, which, for some time, have had organisations in the capitals 
of Europe, will be placed in a position to organise these exchanges of products 
with the Allied countries. This plan will naturally make it necessary for the 
co-operatives to secure the consent and the assistance of the Soviet authorities, 
especially in the matter of transportation, but, for the reasons which have 
already been presented, it is thought that internal pressure will be strong enough 
to compel them to give their assent. With reference to the preceding, the United 
States are not directly concerned, as they have never participated in the block- 
ade, and, in consequence, the Allied Governments do not doubt but what the 
Government of the United States will fully approve this decision. 

‘The second conclusion reached by the Allied Governments is that they must 
declare themselves as having arrived at an agreement, in so far as the future is 
concerned, by which they will observe a policy of non-intervention in affairs 
within the boundaries of Russia, but that they have recognised the independence 
of the neighbouring States, to the list of which has just been added Georgia, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, and that in the eventuality that the Bolsheviks would 
refuse to make peace with these States, and would attempt to infringe on the 
independence of the said communities by force, the Allies would accord these 
States the fullest support in their power. The AUied Governments are very 
desirous of knowing whether the Government of the United States is disposed 
to concur in this policy.’ 


No. 79 

i.G.p. 23 .] Notes of a Meeting held in M. Pichon’s Room, Quai d^Orsay, 
Paris, on Tuesday, January 20, 1920, at 6.30 p.m.^ 

Present: U.S.A.'. The Hon. Hugh Wallace; secretaries, Mr. Harrison, Captain 
Winthrop. 

Great Britain: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; secretaries. Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Leeper, 

Fiance: M. Glemenceau, M. Millerand; secretaries, M. Dutasta, 
M. Berthelot, M. Massigli, 

Italy: Signor Nitti; secretary. Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

’ This document is printed in Papers relating to tlie Foreign Relations of the United States ; the 
Paris Peace Conference, igig, vol. ix, p. 929 f. 
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The following were also present for items in which they were concerned : 

Gteai Britain-. Field-Marshal Wilson, Mr. Wise. 

Ftance-. M. Gambon, Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Le 
Rond, M. Laroche, M. Hermitte. 

Italy. Signor de Martino, General Cavallero, Vice-Admiral Grassi, 
Colonel Gastoldi, Marquis della Torretta. 

Japan: M. Sawada. 

Interpreter ; Professor Mantoux. 

I. General Weygand read the report prepared by the committee cfiarged 
with examining anew the situation as regarded the troops to 

fnPle^dt^Areas plebiscite areas (see Appendix A). 

M. Glemenceau; I suggest that the best course would 
probably be to examine each article of the report in turn. 

If I understood M. Berthelot aright, he explained to us this morning that 
at Teschen the plebiscite would be terminated within three months and that 
we might then send to Upper Silesia the two battalions, one French and one 
Italian, provided for Teschen. Would this not be a first satisfaction? 

Marshal Fogh: Yes, in three months. 

M. Glemenceau: M. Berthelot also told us at the same time that during 
the next three months, and also because the plebiscite was still rather far off, 
there would perhaps be no need to reinforce the troops in Silesia — at least, 
not as much as contemplated. 

M. Berthelot; I still think that the greatest need for troops will present 
itself in the period when the plebiscite takes place, in order to prevent any 
pressure by the Germans. As a matter of fact, General Le Rond is more 
competent than I to reply on that point, as he is president of the Government 
Commission, and will thus have ^1 responsibility on the spot. 

General Le Rond : From the information at hand concerning the German 
occupation, the German forces have varied from 60,000 to 100,000 men. At 
the present time the occupation is maintained by 35,000 men, all the reduc- 
tions we demanded having been made. The plan of occupation of these 
35,000 men corresponds with the holding of points which it is necessary to 
occupy with troops. By reducing the number of troops which are indispens- 
able in order to hold all these points, we arrived at the quota of British, 
Italian and French troops contemplated, while taking into account the 
deduction that we had to make of four British battalions it was originally 
intended to send. Should, however, the three British battalions be in default, 
we shall not be able to occupy all the principal industrial centres, railroad 
crossings and cities which it is indispensable to hold. 

From the political standpoint, according to information which we received 
yesterday, the Germans wish to be ready for any emergency. But I do not 
know whether they will try to rise now or later. At any rate, they have pre- 
pared to take advantage of the first opportunity offered, and they will find 
it in the reduction of our forces. Therefore, from the military, as well as from 
the political, standpoint, a reduction of Allied troops in Upper Silesia is 
rather dangerous. I would add that the Germans have already learnt, in 
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the course of negotiations which took place between the 20th December and 
the loth January/ the number of troops contemplated; any reduction of 
these numbers will therefore have certain repercussions in Upper Silesia. 

My colleagues on the commission have left, one for London, the other for 
Rome. I am now alone to represent them here, but I believe I can speak in 
their name and say that they consider, as I do, that it is advisable to maintain 
the number of troops provided for. 

Mr. Lloyd George ; It is obviously very unfortunate that the first time a 
matter of execution of the treaty occurs we should be forced to abstain. I 
need not explain here why we are obliged to act as we are doingd 

This being said, we believe that we shall be able to satisfy the proposals of 
Marshal Foch concerning the first point; we could send small naval forces to 
Memel and Danzig; I do not think that would offer any difficulty. 

On the other hand, after a conversation on the subject with my Chief of 
Staff, I have arrived at the conclusion that it might be possible for Great 
Britain, by a special effort, to send two battalions into Germany; that will 
always help the situation a little. 

M. Glemengeau; That would make three battalions, counting the one 
which has already left. 

Mr. Lloyd George : Qiiite so. If it is difficult to find troops to occupy and 
garrison those plebiscite areas, it would be well first of all to look to the most 
important areas. 

I feel with General Le Rond that the most important point for the time 
being is Upper Silesia. We are going to have difficulties there not only from 
the Germans, but also, I believe, from the Poles, whose feelings are running 
very high — an observation which only tends to strengthen General Le Rond’s 
argument. 

On the other hand, there does not seem to be the same necessity for occupy- 
ing the areas of Allenstein and Marienwerder; those are quiet districts, 
occupied by an agricultural population, and there will be no need there of 
strong measures to maintain order. I will even add that these territories are 
principally German, and I have never very well understood the necessity of 
holding a plebiscite there. 

To summarise, my proposal is as follows: Great Britain will furnish naval 
forces asked for at Memel and Danzig; she will furnish two battalions of 
infantry for the occupation of the plebiscite areas, thus raising the number of 
battalions from one to three. Lastly, should the Allies find it inconvenient to 
occupy all of these territories, they will abstain in the cases of Allenstein and 
Marienwerder. 

Marshal Fogh: A matter of principle is involved. According to the 
provisions of the treaty, we take possession of these two districts, and I believe 
that we therefore must occupy them. The Germans are evacuating them 
as the treaty obliges them to. How shall we take possession if we do not 
occupy them? 

For these negotiations see Chap. I. 

3 See No. 78, note 9. 
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Mr. Lloyd George : Why not be satisfied, instead of sending a battalion 
to Allenstein and another to Marienwerder, with sending to those districts 
an Allied commission? 

Marshal Foch: Either we must execute the treaty or say that we do not 
intend to carry out its terms. But in order to carry out the occupation it is not 
possible to draw upon the other detachments which are already insufficient. 

Yesterday Great Britain withdrew nearly all of her contribution in troops 
to this whole task of occupation; to-day she gives us two battalions, making 
three in all, and then tells us to do the best we can. I am quite willing, but 
when I met the presidents of the commissions, these declared that of the nine 
battalions promised but not forthcoming, six would have to be found. Of 
these six, here then are two ; we have, therefore, still to find four. I will ask 
whether Italy and France can themselves furnish these four battalions. 

M. Clemen GEA u; We were nearly agreed this morning to make a great 
temporary effort for two battalions; I will now ask Signor Nitti to be good 
enough also to give us two. I cannot believe that Italy does not recognise the 
necessity of this effort and that she is unable to lend us two thousand men. 
In this way the question would be solved, or very nearly. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The treaty does not state that the districts of Allen- 
stein and Marienwerder should be occupied by troops. A commission must 
take possession of them, supported, if occasion demand, by detachments. 

General Weygand : The treaty clearly states — for Marienwerder — that 
the commission shall be supported by troops if it is thought necessary; but 
there has certainly been an oversight in the case of Allenstein; there is no 
question of troops. But the Supreme Council itself has decided that where, 
under the provisions of the treaty, German sovereignty in those territories 
disappears and a commission takes over the government, the latter should be 
supported by troops,'^ it had been naturally thought that one could not send 
Allied commissions into those territories without having them accompanied 
by contingents for the maintenance of order. Otherwise these commissions 
would have to rely on German troops. 

M. Clemenceau : The remark just made by General Weygand seems to me 
very important. We cannot send an Allied commission to those territories 
and allow it to depend on German troops to maintain order. 

I must then ask Signor Nitti to be good enough to accede to my request. 
Great Britain has great need of her troops for reasons we know ; she is giving 
two battalions; so are we, although we also are confronted with extreme 
difficulties. I ask Italy then to furnish two battalions also. 

Signor Nitti; We have before us a general question and a special one. 
From the general point of view, I believe it is necessary that all the Entente 
countries should be represented in the occupation of thp plebiscite territories, 
were it only for the moral effect. On the special question of Italian participa- 
tion, before I can accede to M. Clemenceau’s request I must ask him to wait 
until I have returned to Italy and studied the effectives at my disposal. 

I would also point out that we have promised to send five battalions, and 

+ See No. 48, minute 3. 
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that an Italian contains more men than an Allied battalion. If I am then 
able to make an effort, you may be convinced that I will do so, but I would 
beg of you to wait. 

M. Glemenceau: When does Signor Nitti think he can give us a reply? 

Signor Nitti: Friday,^ probably. 

M. Glemenceau: What is Marshal Foch’s opinion? 

Marshal Fogh: I conclude that we have not got the number of men to 
have the treaty executed. We are not meeting our obligations. I would ask 
Signor Nitti whether he maintains the reservation made by Signor de 
Martino by reason of Italy’s situation ? 

Signor Nitti: I have just promised to reply next Friday. 

Marshal Foch: Even concerning the battalions on which the agreement 
has been arrived at? 

Signor Nitti: We are agreed on the five battalions which have been 
promised ; I am only speaking of the two additional battalions which we have 
been asked for. 

Marshal Fogh: When shall we have the British battalions? 

Sir Henry Wilson: We shall agree on that. 

M. Glemenceau: Is this solution satisfactory? 

Marshal Fogh: Practically, on condition that the hopes which have just 
been expressed shall be realised. 

M. Glemenceau: We shall keep our word; so will Great Britain; and we 
hope we shall have a formal promise from Italy on Fiiday. 

It was decided: 

1. That Great Britain should furnish, in order to occupy the plebiscite 

areas, two hattahons besides one battahon intended for the occupa- 
tion of Schleswig; also that she should send sufficient naval forces to 
Danzig and Memel. 

2. In order to replace the seven other British battalions originally provided 

for, France should furnish two additional hattahons, and Italy would 
make every effort to furnish two hattahons. 

3. That the distribution of these battalions in the areas to be occupied 

should be made by the Inter-Allied Mihtary Commission, presided 
over by Marshal Foch. 

2. Marshal Fogh: I wish to call the attention of the council to Baron von 
Lersner’s note dated the igth January, 1920 (see Appen- 
Fmctiomng of e- jixB). The head of the German delegation declares that 
his Government throws on the Allies all responsibility tor 
the damage which may follow any delay to take place in the transfer of Allied 
troops. Any modification in the dispositions already taken would involve 
our responsibility. 

M. Glemenceau: Are you of the opinion that we should take this respon- 
sibility? If we have troops there, we are responsible. 

Marshal Fogh: Yes, if those troops are there. 


® January 23, 1920. 



General Weygand then read the draft reply prepared by him as con- 
tained in Appendix G. 

Mr. Lloyd George; I approve the draft. 

Signor Nitti : I agree. 

It was decided: 

That the president of the Peace Conference should send to the head of 
the German delegation the letter contained in Appendix C in reply to his 
note of the 19th January, 1920. 

(f 

3. M. Berthelot summarised the reply made by the delegation of the Serb- 
. Groat-Slovene Kingdom to the proposals delivered on the 

natic Question January, 1920. The text of this reply is contained in 

Appendix D.^ 

Signor Nitti : I have only a simple declaration to make. 

As I have already slated, I am obliged to leave Paris to-night. As a matter 
of fact, I wish it to be clearly understood that my departure bears no relation 
whatsoever to the discussion of the Adriatic problem; it is a question of a 
domestic nature which obliges me to return to Italy as soon as possible. 

I have, however, nothing to add to what I have said. We have made every 
effort of which we were capable. I must thank M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George for the goodwill they have shown in such a difficult question, 
in ffieir effort to find a solution necessarily so complex, one satisfactory to 
everyone, and especially one able to safeguard the peace of Europe. 

I wish to state quite sincerely that I have done all in my power; I have 
given up everything I could in order to find a solution acceptable to Jugo- 
slavs and Italians. The compromise which we had arrived at did not seem 
to satisfy either the one or the other; for — I must repeat it — I have always 
regarded the Jugoslavs with a friendly feeling and I have taken into account 
the excited feeUngs of a people still in its political youth. 

But having said so much, I can make no further concession of any single 
point in the conditions upon which we have agreed here; it would be im- 
possible for me to defend further concessions in Italy. 

I think it useless to enter into the detail of the Serbian reply; were I to do 
it, I should have to show the impossibility of separating the city from the 
commune of Zara ; I should have to emphasise that the Serbian reply is a 
blunt refusal of any desire which the Gity of Zara itself might express to be 
represented diplomatically by a nation of its own choosing on the League of 
Nations — a conception which, to my mind, is still very hazy. 

I therefore must emphasize what I said this morning: all the concessions 
wliich we granted in the Pact of London had a single aim, i.e., to find a 
solution acceptable by everyone. We are, however, not pledged, and I cannot 

^ Not printed. This appendix contained an English translation of the Yugoslav note of 
January go, igao, theFrench text of which is printed as document 8 in Cmd. 586. Annexed 
to this appendix as supplements were copies of Yugoslav notes of June a, igig, and January 
8, igao, respecting Yugoslav claims to elements of the former Austro-Hungarian fleet; 
these notes are printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United Stales: the Paris 
Peace Conference, igiQ, vol. ix, pp. 947-51. 



myself accept anything I could not justify before the Italian Parliament. If 
the Jugoslavs accept our proposals, we shall agree ; if they wish to have them 
modified, we cannot consent, 

I also wish to be excused if after my departure I am unable to be repre- 
sented here by our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Signor Scialoja. In case of 
need, Signor de Martino will be at the disposal of the conference. 

M. Glemenceau : Gould we not now let the representatives of the Serb- 
Groat-Slovenes come in, and, if we are agreed, tell them that we maintain 
our fsrmer proposals? Each question can doubtless be discussed by itself, 
but that is not how the problem stands before us. There is a Pact of London, 
to which England and France wish to remain faithful. We have already told 
M. Pasitch and M. Trumbitch that they must choose between the com- 
promise we have just outlined and the Pact of London. We can only repeat 
it once more and demand a reply, cithpr ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. 

Mr. Lloyd George: As our Italian colleague. Signor Nitti, must return 
to Italy, allow me to interrupt for a moment the proceedings in order to 
express my very deep and grateful thanks to M. Glemenceau for the way he 
has presided over our discussions. I have sat on this conference for months ; 
Signor Nitti and Mr. Wallace have participated in its proceedings for a 
shorter time; if those who had preceded them were present, I feel certain that 
they would join in the homage that I would render to our president. 

It will be the great honour of my life to have taken part in the work of this 
conference, which has been presided over in such a wonderful way by a 
statesman so eminent as M. Glemenceau. He knows with what deep feelings 
of esteem and admiration he is regarded by my whole country, and I have 
greater regret than I can express at the thought that he will no longer be 
present with us in future. I wish the following declaration to be placed on 
record in the minutes : — 

‘Mindful of the inestimable services which M. Glemenceau, as president 
for more than one year of the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference, 
has rendered to the cause of peace, and grateful to the dignity, impartiality 
and sagacity with which he has conducted our proceedings, we, his col- 
leagues, desire to convey to M. Glemenceau the expression of our un- 
alterable esteem, and our hope that in a tranquil retirement he may live 
to see the fruits of his incomparable labours for the glory of France and the 
revived prosperity of the world,’ 

Mr. Wallace: Mr. President: It is a matter of deep regret for me to 
realise that we shall no longer have the benefit of your great wisdom and 
incomparable humour. It has been a great privilege for me to know you and 
therefore to love you. President Wilson spoke to me many times about his 
deep attachment to you and his admiration for your transcendent abilities. 
On behalf of the American Government and myself I wish you a long and 
happy life. 

Signor Nitti: I wish to associate myself with the sentiments so nobly 
expressed by Messrs. Lloyd George and Wallace. We have likewise admired 



the transcendent quality of your mind, and grandeur of your sentiments. 
We shall always remember all that you have done for the cause of humanity 
and for the Entente, and we shall always hold you in thelcindest remembrance. 

M, Matsui : Allow me, Mr. President, to add a few words in the name of 
the Japanese delegation. 

If the head of our delegation, Marquis Saionji, were still in Paris, he would 
have been the first to express his thanks and feelings of deep esteem. In his 
absence, I am happy to join the distinguished representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Governments in expressing to you the cordial feelings ^of the 
Japanese people. 

M. Millerand; In the name of the new Cabinet, I am happy to thank the 
representatives of the Great Powers, and particularly Mr. Lloyd George, for 
the homage which they have just rendered to the man who for over a year 
has represented the French Republic at the Peace Conference in the worthy 
way you have just recalled. France will be profoundly touched by this 
homage which her Allies have spontaneously rendered and which honours 
them as much as the man to whom it is addressed. 

M. Glemenceau: Gentlemen, when people are leaving each other, it is 
usual — courtesy requires it — to exchange friendly words. I should like to 
believe that in the praises, certainly extravagant, which you have been kind 
enough to offer me, there is a little more than the courtesy of custom. I 
should be happy if there remained between us the deep feeling that the 
alliance of our countries ought indeed to inspire. If I have succeeded in 
letting enter our hearts some of those beautiful feelings that you have been 
so kind as to express, it is clear that it is my country and your countries that 
are going to reap the benefit of our understanding. 

We have all tried here to continue the work of our noble soldiers. The 
supreme event of the world has been the unexpectedness, the immensity of 
this war, suddenly terminated at a moment when we believed that an effort 
of many months would still be necessary, and we arrived here, somewhat 
disconcerted sometimes, by the gravity of the problems presented and the 
difficulty of solving them. In fighting an enemy, all are necessarily in agree- 
ment; each gives his life gladly for the great cause of his fatherland, but it is 
by no means necessarily the same when the victors meet to calculate and 
realise the fruits of victory, to arrange what belongs to each, not the honour, 
which is each one’s share, for, were it a matter of honour, that has been 
shared in such quantity by our soldiers in that mighty battle that it is not 
ourselves who can increase it. 

And yet we have tried to accomplish that difficult task. In reality, I might 
say that I have never presided over your meetings. They have not really been 
presided over. We have exchanged ideas, we have never, properly speaking, 
had difficulties in our discussions, and the president has never had to exercise 
his powers. We have been friends entrusted with a great duty — to make the 
peace, to conclude a peace stable in the first instance between ourselves, 
while increasing the chances of peace for humanity. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who so kindly took the initiative in this tribute, must 
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have smiled on recalling the great fights that we have sometimes waged. 
He said, when in the adjoining room he proposed me for the presidency: 
‘We have fought each other vigorously already.’ Then he added; ‘We are 
both of us Celts and yet we have not controlled our expressions.’ That is 
quite true and we have continued like that. 

We have all of us uncompromisingly defended what we believed to be the 
interests of our countries ; but I think we can say that with Mr. Lloyd George 
as with all of us. We'^ have never lost sight of the necessity of a common 
understanding. I think, too, that we are at one to-day in affirming that if the 
particular interests of each nationality must be husbanded and respected, 
there yet cannot be a peaceful Europe unless the rights of all are recognised. 
We have put above all the need of the Entente. If Great Britain, the United 
States, Italy, Japan, France, remain united, we have there a guarantee of 
peace worth more than all those than [that] can be written on paper. If one 
day those nations were to become disunited, I dare not think what mis- 
fortunes might result. 

Sometimes, in the course of our discussions, I have been accused of having 
made too many concessions. The same charge has been levelled at the other 
heads of Governments. That is a question that may usefully be discussed in 
the days to come, but at a time when the verdict will hardly interest me more. 
Yet my conscience is easy, I am sure that yours is, too; in the expression of 
our opinions, as in the decisions we have taken, we have been guided by one 
sole principle. The nations that have spilled so much of their blood deserved 
first of all national satisfaction; but thereafter it was necessary to harmonise 
all the national satisfactions so that there should result a great common peace 
to all. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to speak longer. From the bottom of my heart I 
am grateful to each of you for the feelings of kind sympathy expressed. In his 
mind’s eye Mr. Lloyd George sees me in a retirement which indeed begins to- 
day; he expresses the hope that I shall yet see our labours bear all their fruit. 
He may at least be certain that I shall never take my eyes off the peace we 
are now concluding and that I shall continue to follow its progress; till my 
last breath I shall endeavour, with my earnest desires at least, to contribute 
to the full extent of my powers to the solidarity of that peace. If certain 
elements of discord should unhappily arise between us, how terrible it [? would] 
be to thinlc that the finest blood of the civilised world — the blood of our soldiers 
— had been shed in vain for hopes not to be realised. 

I cannot believe in such a catastrophe; I know well the feelings that inspire 
my friend M. Millcrand. He is convinced, as I am, that an alliance, a lasting 
entente, must he maintained between the peoples represented here. That is 
the feeling that I have found in Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Wallace, Signor 
Nitti, Mr. Matsui and the feeling which animates all of us, animates him, too. 
That I can vouch for, and it is essential that you, too, now that we are 
separating, should be convinced of it. 

For myself, I shall ever cherish among my most precious memories the 
’’ The punctuation here is evidently incorrect. 



remembrance of those friendly conversations, sometimes stormy, by which 
we have carried on the effort of the great war. We have learnt to know each 
other, to love each other. This fraternal friendship must be passed on 
from the statesmen to the people themselves. Let me offer you all the 
sincere wishes from the bottom of my heart for the prosperity of Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy and Japan. Let us wish for the work to 
which we have given the best of ourselves that the results already obtained 
and those the future will bring, will be such that the peoples will feel for all 
of us without distinction, a gratitude which, in that happy event, we shall 
have well deserved. Gentlemen, I thank you once again from the bottom of 
my heart. 

(The Italian representative withdrew.) 

(MM. Pasitch and Trumbitch then entered the room.) 

M. Clemenceau; Gentlemen, the members of the council have read the 
reply which you have submitted ; the council is of opinion that discussion of 
the different points you raise is henceforth useless. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I feel that your thesis can be justified 
theoretically and logically on many points; but the question does not thus 
present itself at this time. This Adriatic question has been pending for months, 
nearly years; it must be settled. As you know, we have for a year tried all 
sorts of plans without being able to solve it and reach an agreement. 

Allow me at this point to tell you that your protests arrived a little late, for 
during all the time we discussed with the Italians we have had made known 
to us no Jugoslav counter-proposals. 

We first discussed the subject with President Wilson. Mr. Lloyd George 
and myself sent him a memorandum proposing our solutions ; that did not 
have any better success. We then tried a way which consists in bringing 
together the two parties by proposals acceptable by all. 

If the question be examined separately, your theory, as I said before, might 
very easily be defended; but we looked at the question from another point of 
view. A great war breaks out; a Jugoslav State, Serbia, fights by our side 
and reaps a harvest of glory and honour which history will not deny to it; 
but, on the other side, we find the Jugoslavs kept iii the ranks of the Austrians 
fighting against us until the very last minute. Of course, some divisions 
fought in our ranks when it became possible to organise them from amongst 
the prisoners we had taken, but these men were only made prisoners because 
they had fought against the Entente. 

The situation must be faced courageously, and we must see, what, under 
these circumstances, it is possible for you to obtain. 

I tell you in a friendly spirit, but firmly, that you must choose between the 
present proposals we are making — I say ‘we’, because it is not Italy which is 
offering them but the Entente — and the application of the Pact of London, 
the execution of which has already been claimed this morning by Signor 
Nitti. The signatures of France and Great Britain appear at the foot of this 
treaty. Mr. Lloyd George and I have declared that we could not repudiate 
it. You must therefore realise the attitude you have obliged us to adopt. 



I have the honour — much as I regret it — -to say this to you: You must 
choose between the proposals made to you by France and Great Britain, and 
the application of the Pact of London on the Adriatic coast. We desire an 
answer to this question. Italy has arrived at a point where it is impossible 
for us to start new discussions. We therefore turn to you. If you do not wish 
to accept the great advantages which are offered you, Signor Nitti has 
announced that he would immediately ask for the execution of the Pact of 
London. Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor myself will be able to refuse. 

M.'Pasitgh: We have received from our Government the reply which we 
have communicated to the Supreme Council; our Government gave us per- 
mission to make the concessions shown in that reply, but it has also given us 
the order not to go further; we are not authorised to make other concessions 
than those mentioned in the reply of the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation. 

M. Clemenceau : If that is the final reply of your Government, we then 
know what remains for us to do. If, on the contrary, it can yet be modified, 
do you intend to ask it of your Government? 

M. Pasitgh: We are ready to ask our Government immediately for 
another reply. 

M. Clemenceau; When can we expect to receive it? 

M. Pasitgh: We shall get in communication with our Government this 
very evening, and we hope to get the reply within three days. 

M. Clemenceau : Let us say one extra day, and that we shall have a final 
reply within four days. 

Mr. Lloyd George : Make it quite clear to your Government that the 
only question before it is whether it accepts our proposals. It must either 
accept or refuse. If it accepts, as I am leaving for London, there will be no 
need for the conference to meet further to discuss the Adriatic question ; if 
it does not accept, our representatives here will take note of this refusal and 
the Pact of London will then be applied. 

M. Trumbitch: We shall ask our Government to reply by ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. 

M. Clemenceau: Exactly. 

M. Trumbitch: You have just said, Mr. President, that we came at the 
last minute to state our claims — 

M. Clemenceau: That was not meant as a reproach. 

M. Trumbitch : We were only asked once to appear before the Supreme 
Council, in February. We submitted the question as it appeared at the time, 
and communicated a memorandum containing our whole programme. 

M. Clemenceau: I am not trying to reproach you. I simply wish to 
explain to you our embarrassment. I beg of you to believe in the universal 
sympathy which you find here. 

M. Trumbitch : I thank you. 

M. Clemenceau: A new State has been created; we want it to live in the 
glory which the Serbian army has won for it; we would like to give it better 
conditions. But everyone must make concessions. France also has not ob- 
tained all the satisfaction she desired. Other countries in the Entente are in 
the same position. I therefore beg of you to make a sacrifice, as we have done. 



to necessity; that sacrifice will be amply repaid by the sympathetic friendship 
and the generous aid which will be given you by the Entente. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

Appendix A to No. 79 

Report on Situation as regards Troops to be sent to Plebiscite Areas 

The commission appointed by the Supreme Council to again examine the 
situation of the troops to be sent to the plebiscite countries, met at 4 p.m., •under 
the presidency of Marshal Foch. 

The commission, after having heard the chiefs of the delegations of the various 
Governments, and the presidents of the commissions or their representatives, sub- 
mits to the Supreme Council the following decisions : — 

Upper Silesia. — No reduction is possible. Consequently, it is necessary to send 
three battalions to replace the three British battalions. 

Teschen. — The troops of occupation cannot be reduced. Consequently, no troops 
can be taken from that region to replace the absent battalions. 

Danzig. — Although Mr. Towet'^ declared that he could fulfil his mission at 
Danzig with only one battalion,^ if necessary, it seemed to the military' 
members of the commission quite impossible to assure the occupation of a 
city and port of such importance with so small a force. Consequently, it is 
necessary that the two missing English battalions be replaced by one bat- 
talion at least. Moreover, it would be prudent to have an English naval force 
participate in the occupation of Danzig, in order to reinforce it and assert 
its Inter-Allied character. 

Marienwetder. — ^The remaining Italian battalion will be sufficient provided it 
is completed by a small detachment of another nation, so as to assert the 
Inter-Allied character of the occupation. 

Allenstein. — Two battalions are necessary to replace the three missing English 
battalions. 

Memel . — The remaining French battalion will be sufficient, provided it is 
reinforced by a small British naval force, under the same conditions and for 
the same reasons as apply to Danzig. In short, the commission esteems that 
a minimum of six new battalions in lieu of the nine English battalions originally 
provided for, and two detachments of naval forces at Memel and Danzig, 
should be assigned to the occupation of the plebiscite territories, which con- 
stitutes the first material demonstration of the execution of the treaty. 

N.B. — All these calculations are based on the supposition that the Italian 
contingents will not be modified. However, the Italian delegate, Signor de 
Martino, has made reservations on this subject, on account of the situation in Italy. 

Appendix B to No. 79 
Baron von Lersner to M. Clemenceau 

GERMAN DELEGATION, PARIS, January ig, igsQ. 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency, in answer to the note of the 17 th 
instant, that the German Government can only comply with the desire to postpone 

r Sir R. Tower had on January 10, 1920, been appointed Administrator of the Free City 
of Danzig pending the appointment of a High Commissioner by the League of Nations. 



for five days the transportation of the troops to the plebiscite zones of Upper 
Silesia, Allenstein, Marienwerder, Danzig and Memel, if the Allies assume re- 
sponsibility for the damages which might result from this measure. 

The transportation of the Germans, in view of the evacuation of the territories 
in question has already begun. The evacuation, as well as the occupation of 
Danzig, is only possible if the transportations being carried out by the Polish 
Government in Western Prussia are stopped on the fifteenth day of the evacuation, 
that is to say, on the twenty-second day after the going into force of the treaty. 

Moreover, the German Government asks that one of the Allied generals, already 
in Berfin, be given the necessary powers to settle all the minor questions raised by 
this delay. 

In order that the necessary measures may be taken, I beg you to kindly give me 
as prompt an answer as possible. 

Baron von Lersner. 


Appendix G to No. 79 
M. Clemmceau to Baron von Lersner 


PARIS, January 20, rgao. 

After having noted the reply of the German Government, under date of the 
19th January, 1920, I have the honour to inform you, in the name of the Peace 
Conference, that the Allied and Associated Governments, for unavoidable reasons, 
are obliged to postpone for a period of five days the transportation of the troops 
destined to occupy the plebiscite zones of Upper Silesia, Allenstein, Marienwerder 
and the Danzig and Memel territories. 

In the common interest of both the AUied and Associated Governments and the 
German Government, it is advisable that the movement of the German troops and 
the Allied troops, carefully harmonised in order to avoid any disorder, be executed 
according to the plan drawn up in common accord, but upon dates five days 
subsequent to the dates previously agreed upon. 

If this is done the troubles which the German Government seems to fear are not 
likely to occur. 

Naturally, the movement of Polish troops towards Eastern Prussia will stop 
on the fifteenth day of the evacuation. 

Consequently, the Peace Conference will send a Erench officer, familiar with the 
evacuation and transportation questions, accompanied by a Polish officer, to 
arrive in Berlin for the 28th January, in order to arrange with the German Com- 
mand subsequent questions of detail relative to movements in Eastern and Western 
Prussia. 

Accept, &c. 

Glemengeau. 


Note 

It is necessary that the French officer to be sent to Berlin on the 28th January 
with a view to arranging with the German command the questions of detail relative 
to the movements in Eastern and Western Prussia be furnished, before his depar- 
ture from Paris, with all the information necessary for the successful accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 

In order that this officer may be enabled to learn beforehand just what informa- 



tion will be necessary, the Peace Conference has the honour to suggest that one of 
the nailitary experts having already discussed the evacuation and transportation 
questions in Paris, Major Michaelis or Major von Boetticher, come to Paris in 
order to study in advance, with the designated French officer, [? the questions 
to be] handled in Berlin. 

In this connexion, we would suggest that Lieutenant-Colonel Lefort be chosen 
for the mission to Berlin. 
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c.M. 3.] Notes of a Meeting held in M. Pichons Room, Quai d^Orsay, 
Paris, Wednesday, January si, igso, at ii a.md 

Present: British Empire: Lord Curzon; secretaries, Mr. Leeper, Gapt. Lothian 
Small. 

Fiance: M. Clemenceau, M. Millerand; secretaries, M. Dutasta, 
M. Berthelot, M. Massigli. 

Italy : M. de Martino ; secretaries, M. Trombetti, M. Zanchi. 

Japan: M. Matsui; secretary, M. Kawai. 

Interpreter: M. Mantoux. 


General Gavallero (Italy) was also present at the meeting to deal with questions 
with which he was concerned. 

I. M. Mantoux read a draft letter prepared by the British Delegation in 

„ , , , reply to a communication from Mr. Lansing. (Appendix 

Reply tc Mr. Lan- a ^ i r'l:' 

sing’s Memorandum ‘ ~ , , , , , , , • , , 

A draft letter prepared by M. Berthelot m reply to the 

same communication was then read. (Appendix B.) 

M. Berthelot ; In preparing this draft reply I took up a different point 
of view, as the Council observes. Lord Curzon’s reply seems to me to be 
infinitely superior; it is far more complete, and goes to the very bottom of the 
questions. But I chose to interpret Mr. Lansing’s Note as a display of bad 
temper and not as a direct communication from President Wilson, and I 
replied without entering very deeply into the questions, which would have 
been dealt with subsequently in an appendix, in which we should have asked 
to know the opinion of the American Government. 

M. Clemenceau : It seems to me that the question of peace with Turkey 
ought not to be included in this reply to Mr. Lansing; it is important, I know; 
but this is yet another reason why it should be treated separately from the 
question of the Adriatic; also it is a question to be dealt with by my successor. 

I asked M. Millerand to permit me to remain until now in order to settle 
the Italian question, concerning which we have been interrogated by 
Mr. Wilson ; there are papers in coimexion with it which are signed by me, 
and I intended to make a suitable reply. 

• This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the 
Paris Peace Conference, iffig, vol. ix, p. ggg f. 



The question of peace with Turkey of course remains on the agenda, but 
it must be discussed with M. Miller and; I have no right to deal with it. 

That being said, I think the two draft letters excellent; each has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages : nevertheless, I could not accept that of Lord 
Curzon without a slight alteration on which he will, I think, be in agreement 
with me : he says that, once an agreement had been reached, we should not 
have failed to inform President Wilson; I would rather that we used the 
following formula, that we should not have failed to submit it for his approval. 
For it IS indeed a matter of approval. 

M. DE Martino: President Wilson may prefer not to pronounce an 
opinion. 

M. Clemenceau: Then he will not pronounce one. M. Berthelot points 
out to me that, if we use that formula, we appear to make President Wilson 
an arbitrator: but in our system of discussion we are all arbitrators: we must 
be unanimous among ourselves ; if one of us disagreed, nothing would be done. 

I think the wording I propose would quite disarm Mr. Wilson: it only 
expresses the truth. 

Lord Curzon: I agree with you. 

M. Millerand : So do I. 

M. Glemenoeau: With this alteration, I am prepared, while thinking 
M. Berthelot’s text excellent, to adopt that of Lord Curzon. 

Lord Curzon: I think M. Glemenceau’s observation is perfectly true. 

As to avoiding all mention of the Turkish question, another argument in 
favour of the point of view supported by M. Clemenceau is that the telegram 
communicated to us only spoke of Russia and Italy and not of Turkey at all. 

Moreover, I quite understand that M. Clemenceau only wishes to reply 
to those points which concern the part he has taken in negotiations, and that 
the Turkish negotiations must in future be considered as within the com- 
petence of the new French Cabinet. 

I am therefore prepared to accept these considerations if the text I have 
proposed is otherwise accepted. 

Our draft has, indeed, several advantages. M. Berthelot’s is, as he said, 
in reality a reply to Mr. Lansing, but there is no doubt, however the telegram 
communicated to us is read, that it comes from the Government of the United 
States ; it would consequently be better to address that Government itself. 

Finally, it is better to go thoroughly into the questions and give arguments, 
while showing, of course, the greatest courtesy to the American Government, 
both as regards substance and form. 

M. DE Martino : Since the American Government addressed the French 
and British Governments, I am not concerned in the drafting of this reply. 
I merely thank you for so kindly communicating it to us. Nevertheless, I 
should like to make one request. 

In his draft reply, M. Berthelot says that the Allied Governments ofFrance, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, never intended to come to a decision apart from 
and contrary to the advice of President Wilson : this idea does not appear in 
Lord Curzon’s note, I request that it may be added. 



M. Clemenceau: I agree. 

M. Matsui: The Japanese Delegation has not always been consulted. It 
would therefore be better to omit this reference to Japan. I ask that this word 
be struck out, especially as I do not know the contents of Mr. Lansing's note. 

M. DE Martino : May I, Sir, before you retire, return to the letter sent by 
M. Nitti to the President of the Conference on January 17,* of which I was 
speaking to you a short time ago. 

It is, in short, a matter of verifying a simple de facto circumstance„and of 
seeing whether there is or is not a mistake and whether or not M. Nitti makes 
a new proposal. 

According to us, it is a mistake which has crept into the text and which 
M. Nitti has to rectify by drawing attention to the enormous difficulty by 
which he would be faced in order to obtain the acceptance by our Parliament 
of the limitation of the Sovereignty of Fiume, thus placed under the control 
of the League of Nations. I am going to telegraph to M. Nitti. 

M. Berthelot : I share the opinion of the Couneil, and so think it would 
be better not to speak of Turkey in the reply to Mr. Lansing. The question 
was well put recently, but by M. Jusserand, who pointed out that the 
attitude adopted by America would postpone the solution of that question 
indefinitely. To this Mr, Lansing replied that he had no intention of post- 
poning the settlement by the Allies of the Turkish problem. In reality, the 
opinion of the American Government seems to be as follows: it did not make 
war on Turkey; we can therefore deal with the Turkish question among our- 
selves ; on the other hand, if it is interested in the Adriatic question, the 
Russian problem, it is because it was involved in the war against Austria and 
was associated with Russia. 

M. Clemenceau: M. Jusserand ’s telegram is only of value to the Confer- 
ence for the information it gives. 

I do not oppose the request made by the Japanese Ambassador. 

Finally, M. de Martino states that a drafting error has crept into the text 
concerning Fiume; this is a question to be settled with the Secretariat. For 
my part, I think we are bound to defend the document transmitted to the 
Jugo-Slavs; our word is pledged, as far as I am concerned, I wish to change 
nothing in that text. 

On fhe other hand, the Bridsh Representative agrees not to mention 
Turkey in the reply to Mr. Lansing and accepts the addition proposed by 
M. de Martino. 

We are therefore in agreement. 

M. Berthelot: Will the note be sent through the intermediary of M. 
Jusserand on behalf of the Conference and signed by the President, or will 
it on the other hand be transmitted by the British Government? 

M. Clemenceau: The question is not who wiU send it, but who will sign it. 
I think it should be signed by Mr. Lloyd George dnd myself, since I remained 
here specially for this question; especially as Mr. Wallace himself transmitted 
it to Mr, Lloyd George and to me. 

* Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Lord Gurzon: Then we must give the reply to Mr. Wallace signed by 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Glemenceau. I am authorized by the British 
Prime Minister to sign it for him. 

M. Glemenceau; The reply will therefore be signed by Mr. Lloyd George 
and myself. 

It was decided ; 

that M. Glemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George would hand the telegram 
appearing in Appendix to Mr. Wallace for transmission to Washington. 

2. Lord Gurzon: I think an error has crept into the decision adopted after 
hearing Mr. Ador.'^ We decided that the question of the 
EnUy of Switzerland retention of perpetual Swiss neutrality within the League 

^Nations ° of Nations should be laid before the Gouncil of the League, 

which would examine it and communicate its decisions to 
the Supreme Gouncil, which would take the final decision. 

After investigation it appears that in this resolution there were certain 
drawbacks and that the question raised comes exclusively within the scope 
of the Gouncil of the League of Nations. 

It would thus be best to say that the Gouncil of the League of Nations shall 
pronounce judgment and shall inform the Supreme Gouncil of its decision. 
The danger of the adoption of contradictory decisions could thus be avoided. 
It is, moreover, probable that Switzerland will obtain satisfaction; otherwise 
she will still have the right to appeal to the Assembly of the League in con- 
formity with the Covenant. 

I therefore propose to alter the resolution adopted yesterday. 

Another question arises. 

We decided that the date from which should count the period allowed to 
Switzerland for admission into the League of Nations as an original member 
should be that of the entry into force of the last Treaty containing the Cove- 
nant; consequently it would perhaps be the date of the entry into force of the 
Treaty with Turkey, which is not yet drafted. That solution seems impossible. 

The neutrals have, indeed, been informed that they had two months from 
the ratification of the Treaty with Germany in which to adhere to the Cove- 
nant; if Switzerland is allowed a special regime, those might plead this pre- 
cedent and it would then become impossible, in case of necessity, to summon 
the League of Nations and its Assembly. This cannot have been the intention 
of the Supreme Gouncil. 

Accordingly, it would, I think, be better to retain the original decision, 
the period of two months from the date of the deposit of ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

M. Matsui; From the legal point of view, this point is open to discussion: 

^ Not printed. This draft was identical with that in appendix A except that : (i) The last 
sentence of the third paragraph began: ‘The Trench, British and Italian Governments have 
never had any intention, &c.’ (ii) The last three paragraphs of the first draft were omitted. 
This redraft may be compared with the final text of the telegram, dated January 22, 1920, 
which is printed as document 10 in Cmd. 586. 

+ See No. 78, minute 4. 
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thus China, for instance, who did not sign the Treaty of Versailles, can ask 
to belong to the League of Nations after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the Treaty with Austria, which also contains the Covenant of the League. 

M. Berthelot : It was desired to render the accession of Switzerland to 
the League of Nations possible and the constitutional delays required by her 
in order to organize her referendum were taken into account. That was the 
question about which M. Ador was concerned. 

On the other hand, as Lord Curzon said, it is obvious that neutrals have 
only two months after the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Versailles; but the fact that Switzerland is allowed a privileged position on 
account of the guarantees of perpetual neutrality given by the Powers, is 
perhaps not enough to alter what was decided for the other States. 

It is none the less true that it is perhaps excessive to give Switzerland two 
months after the coming into force of the last Treaty; between the two 
extremes a solution might perhaps be found in the ingenious suggestion of 
the Japanese Ambassador and the period might date from the coming into 
force of the Treaty with Austria. 

M. Millerand; Could it not be considered enough for the Federal 
Government to have given its consent subject to the referendum to be taken? 

M. Berthelot; The Swiss Government is of the opinion that this solution 
would not justify it before the country and that it would risk seeing the refer- 
endum decide against adhesion to the League. 

Lord Curzon; My proposal was suggested to me by Sir Eric Drummond, 
who has dealt exclusively with the legal point of view and who, as you can 
well believe, is actuated by no feelings of hostility to Switzerland, but rather 
the reverse. 

Moreover, if it was agreed that the time necessary for taking a referendum 
must be granted to Switzerland, the suggestion made by the Japanese 
Ambassador, that the period of two months should only count from the 
exchange of ratifications of the Treaty with Austria, would perhaps offer a 
means of evading the difiiculty. 

M. Berthelot: Switzerland is in an exceptional position; it is the only 
state which is perpetually neutral : that is perhaps legitimate reason to make 
special arrangements for her, 

M. Clemenceau: Do you then wish us to refer this question for the 
examination of M. Fromageot and his colleagues? 

It was decided : 

(1) That the question how far the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland is 

compatible with her entry into the League of Nations be referred 
for examination by the Coimcil of the League of Nations, which 
Avoxdd be requested to inform the Supreme Council of its conclusions. 

(2) That the question as to how Switzerland must notify her adhesion to 

the League of Nations be referred for examination to the legal 
experts. 

M. Clemenceau withdrew and M. Millerand took his place in the 

Chair. 



3- Lord Gurzon; A resolution was voted by the Supreme Council some time 
ago according to which : — 

Future o/</ic Con- ^ ‘The present session of the Peace Conference shall tcrmi- 

Comcil latest in the fortnight following the drawing up 

of the first minutes of the deposit of ratifications of the 
Treaty with Germany; after the close of the present session, important 
political questions shall be dealt with by direct communications between the 
Governments themselves, while questions of detail shall be settled by a Con- 
ference of the Ambassadors in Paris. 

We have reached a time when, owing to the departure of Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Nitti, the illness of M. Scialoja and the need for my return to 
England, the Conference can no longer continue in its present foim. Accord- 
ingly I think the resolution adopted during the London conferences of 
December 11-13, 1919, should be executed and that this Conference of 
Ambassadors should be inaugurated, to deal from day to day with questions 
concerning the Treaty and its execution, important essential political 
questions being reserved for direct decision by the Governments. 

If we are agreed to inaugurate this new phase of our work, I declare, on 
behalf of the British Government, that the British representative on that 
Conference will be liOrd Derby.* 

M. DE Martino: M. Scialoja, whose health is happily slightly improved 
and whom I saw a short time ago, asked me to support the point of view 
which he has already defended before the Conference. Indeed, he secs no 
need to create a fresh organization since there are still important questions 
to be discussed such as that of the Treaty with Hungaiy and others; under 
these circumstances, M. Scialoja thinks it would be well to allow the Govern- 
ments to be represented on that meeting by the men they consider most 
c|ualified; it may be their Ambassador but, if necessary, the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs could, if they so desire, take part in person. 

We are agreed in thinking that important questions of principle will be 
dealt with in meetings of the Presidents of the Council or by direct communi- 
cation between the Governments; but the execution of decisions thus taken 
should nevertheless be examined and prepared by an Interallied meeting. 
That is why M. Scialoja wished to accept the point of view expressed by Lord 
Gurzon to the effect that the Ambassadors would be empowered to take part 
in that meeting when their Governments thought fit. 

M. Matsui: I can the more readily accept Lord Curzon’s proposal as I am 
ambassador and at the same time plenipotentiary but it is understood that if 
I, for instance, or Lord Derby, were prevented from being present at a 
meeting, we could always send somebody in our place. 

M. Millerand : In view of the resolution already adopted and the execu- 
tion of which is alone requested by Lord Gurzon, I for my part have no 
objection to make to the execution of that resolution. 

Would it not, however, be well if it was understood that, when a Govern- 
ment considered it better to replace the Ambassador by the Minister for 

5 See No. 6 a (resolutions). ® H.M, Ambassador in Paris. 
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Foreign Affairs or by the Head of the Government, this should take place 
automatically? In other words, I should not like the term ‘Ambassadors’ 
Conference’ to be taken in too narrow a sense, so as to prohibit Heads of 
Governments or Ministers for F oreign Affairs from taking part in the discussion. 

Lord Curzon : I agree entirely with the President. We have a resolution 
to carry out : consequently, this Ambassadors’ Conference must be set work- 
ing; but, when circumstances render it necessary, there is nothing to prevent 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Head of the Government of a country, 
or even any individual whose presence is considered necessary by the latter, 
from taking part in it instead of and on behalf of the Ambassador. 

On the other hand, I would reply to M. de Martino that, as far as the 
Treaty with Turkey is concerned, the Governments never intended to entrust 
the preparation of the Treaty to the Ambassadors’ Conference. That is a 
question reserved for the Supreme Council and which will ultimately render 
it necessary for it to meet. 

M. Berthelot; The Premiers who met in London had no idea of an 
Ambassadors’ Conference; this meeting was given a much more modest title, 
that of ‘Ambassadors’ Committee’ ; it was thought that current affairs could 
be treated in this way by general collaboration : but it was also understood 
that, whenever a question required the opinion of the Government, a meeting 
might be held to discuss it either at London, at Rome, or Paris, as decided 
by the Heads of Governments. 

Accordingly, when it was decided to deal with the Turkish question, the 
Ambassadors’ Committee would not have power to discuss it: it would be 
examined in a meeting of the Premiers in one of the three capitals. 

Moreover, unless my memory fails me, it was agreed between Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Glemenceau that when the Turks were summoned it should 
be to Paris, and that in the same way the Treaty would be signed in Paris. 

Lord Curzon: I wish to make two remarks. 

First, as regards the term ‘Ambassadors’ Conference’, since the expression 
is used in the resolution, I think it would be better for us to retain it, instead 
of substituting that of ‘Ambassadors’ Committee’ ; especially as the result of 
the latter phrase would be to limit the object of that meeting. 

In the second place, I know of no arrangement concluded between Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Clcmenceau concerning the place to which the Turkish 
representatives would be summoned or where the Peace with Turkey would 
be signed. All I know is that Mr. Lloyd George intends the discussion of 
Turkish affairs to take place in London, for it will for a long time be difficult 
for him and for me to leave England. 

I wished to make this statement, so as not to be bound by what M. Berthe- 
lot has just said. 

M. Berthelot: In the conversation which I ventured to recall, it was 
indeed decided that the discussions on Turkish affairs should take place in 
London, but at the same time it was added that the Turks would be sum- 
moned to Paris, where the Treaty with them would be signed. 

M. Millerand : That is, moreover, what M. Glemenceau told me. It is 
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clearly understood, as I have already told Mr. Lloyd George, that I am at 
his disposal and at yours to go to London as soon as this is desired, in order 
to begin discussing the Treaty with Turkey. 

I only ask permission to reserve the two points indicated by M. Berthelot, 
i.e. the summoning of the Turkish delegates to Paris and the signature of the 
Treaty at Paris. 

M. Berthelot: M. Glemenceau also relied on the fact that the Turkish 
delegates have already been summoned to Paris and that at a time when the 
Conference has sent them a reply that the question is pledged. 

M. Matsui: I wish to make a remark on the powers of this conference of 
Ambassadors. 

A resolution was passed on the 28th July last establishing the Council of 
Ambassadors and investing it with certain powers;^ but the resolution 
adopted in London in December is not at all the same. What is the opinion 
of the meeting on the subject? 

M. Millerand : I imagine that it will be necessary to decide definitely 
on the powers of the respective assemblies. 

As I understand it, the Committee or the Conference of Ambassadors will 
only sit in the intervals of the meetings of the Supreme Council : it is therefore 
essential to establish exactly the powers of the two assemblies. 

For example, which of them is to deal with the Treaty with Hungary, the 
Committee of Ambassadors, or will it be necessary to convoke the Supreme 
Council? 

M. Berthelot ; The Treaty has already been handed to the Hungarians, 
it is therefore only a question of details and henceforth these will be examined 
and decided by the Conference of Ambassadors. The resolutions passed by 
that Conference will be submitted to the various Governments for approval 
and for decisions as to concessions : final decisions will be taken by the Heads 
of Governments. 

M. DE Martino : Are the Ambassador’s then not to have full powers as the 
plenipotentiaries of their Governments? 

M. Millerand: It would appear so from the second paragraph of the 
London resolution; the Ambassadors are to have powers only on questions 
of detail. It has also been decided that the Governments represented at the 
Conference of Ambassadors can, if they think necessary, be represented by a 
substitute for the more general questions. 

4. Lord Gurzon : M. Glemenceau has expressed the opinion that it would 
. be better, in the answer to be made to the telegram of the 

ur IS Quesiwn States Government, not to mention Turkey at all but 

to speak only of Italy and Russia; on the other hand the negotiations on 
the Turkish question will be commenced as soon as M. Millerand is able to 
go to London. Would it not be a good thing therefore to see in what way we 
could advise the United States that we desire their presence and their 
counsels? Not to take this step might cause grave offence. 

7 See Vol. I, No. 21, minute i. 



It was with this hi mind that I drafted my telegram on the subject of 
Turkey: could we not now express the same idea in some way? 

M. Millerand : This idea you wish to express is already contained in your 
first draft, apart from all reference to Turkey: you say there Tt goes without 
saying that the French and British Governments attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the presence of a United States representative.’ 

M. DE Martino: That is so; nevertheless, when the time comes actually 
to begin negotiations with Turkey, it would be expedient to ask once more 
for the co-operation of the United States. The United States Government 
will then have either to accept co-operation, and this would be all to the 
good, or to refuse : in neither case will it have any cause for complaint. 

M. Millerand : We could now inform the United States that negotiations 
are about to be opened and that we should be glad to see a representative of 
the United States take part in them. 

Lord Curzow: Who is to make this communication? 

M. Millerand : All the Allies. 

Lord Curzon : Has the passage referring to Turkey been left in the draft 
letter? 

M. Millerand: I think that the most satisfactory solution both for you 
and for us would be to delete all reference to Turkey from your note, as was 
indeed decided, leaving only the passage in which you express the value we 
attach, generally speaking, to the presence of a United States representative 
here. 

Further, before the meeting to be held in London, the Allies should send 
a note to Washington, asking the American Government to send a plenipo- 
tentiary as its representative, if possible. 

Lord Curzon: I think that we should communicate this to Washington 
at once in as definite a way as possible; the situation in the East will not allow 
delay; we must not be content with merely formulating in a general way our 
wish to obtain the collaboration of the United States on other matters and 
put off until the moment of our meeting in London our request that they send 
a plenipotentiary to London. 

M. Millerand : If we are agreed, as I think we are, that in the letter 
to be sent in answer to Mr. Lansing’s telegram, all mention to [of] Turkey 
should be omitted, and that the expression of our wish to see the United 
States represented should be maintained, I see no reason why we should 
not at the same time draw up a special note advising the United States 
Government, in the name of the Allies, that a Conference by the Heads of 
Governments is to be held in London immediately on Turkish affairs and 
that we attach the greatest importance to the participation of an American 
plenipotentiai7. 

Lord Curzon: We are agreed and I therefore ask your permission to draw 
up the communication in question with M. Berthelot. 

M, Berthelot: In these circumstances, the first telegram might be re- 
mitted to Mr. Wallace who would forward it to his Government; the other 
note would be transmitted to the United States Government by M. Jusserand. 
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The two communications would be kept definitely separate, as a sign of 
deference to Washington. 

Tt was decided : 

that a telegram be sent to Wa.shington in the name of the Supreme 
Council to in-vite the United State.s Government to send a plenipotentiary 
as its representative to the forthcoming negotiations on the Turkish 
Question. 


5. M. DE Martino ; I understand that the Conference of Ambassadors will 
decide the outstanding questions on the Italian frontier? 
ofTugo-Slavia^ ™ frontiers of what ought to have been the buffer state 

have already been fixed but the line has not yet been defined 
from the north of the buffer state to the Austrian frontier. 

M. Berthelot: All that remains to be done, I believe, is the work of 
delimitation by the commissions on the spot. 

M. DE Martino : It is a question of adjusting the line laid down by the 
Treaty of London and the Wilson line to the north of the territory to form the 
buffer state. 

General Cavallero : I think lhatisnotso. From the buffer state to Tarvis 
nothing definite has been decided, either in principle or in fact. 

M. Berthelot : It is difficult to discuss this question without the aid of a 
map. We might study it separately and bring the matter up again before the 
Council of Ambassadors who in its turn would decide whether it is necessary 
to refer it to the Heads of Governments. 

M. DE Martino : In any case, the question cannot be decided without our 
co-operation. 

M. Millerand : This will be an example of a case in which the Ambassador 
of the Royal Government can, if he judges necessary, ask to have the matter 
referred to the Supreme Council. 

M. Laroche: The memorandum of the gth December 1919 has decided 
in principle the question of the whole Italian frontier, and only matters of 
detail remain which can only be established on the spot. 

General Cavallero : The Italian Delegation considers that the frontier 
has not been laid down between the bufler state and Tarvis. 

M. Berthelot : It is simply a matter of referring to the minutes of the 
Commission on Yugo-Slav Affairs which dealt with the question. 

M. Millerand : If you allow, we will refer this matter to the Commission 
on Yugo-Slav Affairs and wait for the answer of the Serb-Groat-SIovene 
Government. If their answer involves the fixing of the frontier and if the 
Italian Delegation on receipt of it considers that there is any omission 
necessitating a decision by the Supreme Council, the matter will be put 
before it. 

General Cavallero : We consider that this is still an open question. 

M. Millerand; You know the terms in which the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
representatives have been addressed. In the case of their refusal, the Treaty 
of London comes into force ; if, on the contrary, they agree to our views and 



if, then, you still consider that there is a gap in the scheme as drawn up, it will 
be a case of bringing the matter before the Supreme Council. 

M, DE Martino: I suggest that this question be submitted without delay 
to the Commission on Yugo-Slav Affairs for their examination. 

M. Millerand : Then we are agreed. 

It was decided: 

that the Commission on Roumanian and Yugo.slav Affairs be entrusted 
with the study of the line of the frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia to 
the south of Tarvi.s in so far as this frontier has not yet been established. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.50. 

Appendix A to No. 80 
Draft Reply to Mr. Lansinfs Memorandum 

The British and French Prime Ministers have examined with the closest atten- 
tion the memorandum which was communicated to them hy the Ambassador of 
the United States, relative to Russian and Italian negotiations.® 

With reference to the Russian question, they had already communicated their 
views to Washington for e.xamination by the American Government, at the same 
time asking for the assent and the co-operation of this Government.® 

As to the Italian question, the absence of the United States was never at any 
time regarded as other than temporary by the British and French Governments; 
they have never lost sight of the American point of view concerning this question, 
the solution of which is of such vital importance for the future of the world. They 
never had any intention of acceding to a permanent arrangement without giving 
full consideration to the views of the American Government. 

Consequently, they took up the Adriatic question at the point where it was 
under discussion at the time Mr. Polk left for Washington. Mr. Nitti presented 
certain proposals which tended to modify the common memorandum communi- 
cated to Mr. Scialoja by the Representatives of the United States, France, and 

® This memorandum is printed as document 9 in Cmd. 586. It lead as follows: 

'Telegram from Mr. Lansing to Air. M'allace, Paris, January so, igso. 

‘Please take up with M. Clemenccau and Mr. Lloyd Geoige the question of the way 
the Russian and Italian problems have been handled and ascertain their point of view. The 
United States is being put in the position of having the matter disposed of before the 
American point of view can be expressed, as apparently M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George have sought only the views of the Italian and Jugo-.Slav Governments before 
asceitaining the views of the United States Government. Is it the intention of the British 
and French Governments in the future to dispose of the various questions pending in 
Europe and to communicate the results to the Government of the United States? There are 
features in connection with the proposed Fiume settlement which both M. Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George must realise would not be acceptable to the President. 

‘As it was pointed out by Mr, Polk before his departure the Dalmatian and other 
questions should be taken up through regular diplomatic channels, and the fact that you 
are not charged with full powers could have no bearing on the question. As no American 
official could be sent to these gatherings that could have the same authority a? the Prime 
Ministers of the three Governments in question, it is manifestly impossible for the United 
States Government to be represented at the meetings of the Prime Ministers.’ 

® See No. 78, appendix A. 
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Great Britain on December g, igig.‘® At the time the Conference again assembled 
in Paris, about fifteen days ago, M. Glemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George imme- 
diately opened negotiations between the Italian Government and the representa- 
tives of Jugo-Slavia, and reached a plan of arrangement which they consider as the 
best system of conciliation practicably possible between the Italian and Jugo-Slav 
points of view. 

The details of this arrangement are annexed hereto,” 

The French and British Governments are pleased to affirm that, in practice, 
all the really important points of the common memorandum of December 9, 19 ig, 
remaftr intact and have now received the approval of the Prime Minister of Italy. 

Two points only of this memorandum have been modified, and these two points 
are to the advantage of Jugo-Slavia. 

1. The Free State of Fiume, which would have separated 200,000 Jugo-Slavs 
from their country, disappears; three quarters of these populations are now and 
henceforth united to Jugo-Slavia; a source of perpetual quarrels and intrigues 
disappears; and if, in exchange, Jugo-Slavia is to cede to Italy territories upon 
which there are about 50,000 Jugo-Slav inhabitants over and above those which 
were included by the Wilson proposal, the balance is to the advantage of Jugo- 
slavia. Fiume becomes an independent State under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations whose authority over the port becomes direct and absolute for the good 
of all concerned. 

2. Relative to Albania, an effort has been made to accord satisfaction to the 
essential needs of all the parties concerned. The details of the administration of 
this country by Jugo-Slavia, Italy and Greece have not yet been elaborated, but 
in their elaboration the sentiments and future interests of the Albanian people will 
be kept fully in mind, and every effort will be made to have these points fully 
considered in the preparation of the permanent arrangement. 

The French and British Governments esteem that in this manner a suitable 
arrangement of a dangerous and difficult question has been arrived at; they have 
informed the Italian and Jugo-Slav Governments that, in the event this arrange- 
ment were not accepted, they would find themselves obliged to place the Treaty 
of London, which would satisfy no one, in force. 

Had a Plenipotentiary representing the Government of the United States been 
in Paris at the time, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Glemenceau would have cordially 
welcomed his entire co-operation in these negotiations, but in the absence, of a 
Representative who could speak in the name of the United States, and in view of 
the vital importance of the settlement of a question which has inflamed the south- 
east of Europe for more than a year and which, if not regulated promptly, would 
not only delay the rehabilitation and reconstruction of two countries greatly 
exhausted by the war, but might also provoke another war, the Prime Ministers 
of France and Great Britain concluded that there was no other alternative than to 
adopt the measures necessary to effect a disappearance, as rapidly as possible, of 
the difficulties existing between two of their Allies, and this by consulting both 
of these Allies in an uninterrupted and exhaustive manner, and taking advantage 
of the fact that they were all together in Paris. 

In so doing, they had no intention whatsoever to lack in courtesy towards the 
Government of the United States, and have not thought, for one moment, of 

See No. 56, minute i and note 4. (The memorandum was dated December g, 1919, 
but was not officially communicated to Signor Scialoja until December la.) 

“ Not annexed to original of this appendix. 
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concealing the development of their negotiations from the United States. They are 
convinced that Pre.sident Wilson would not have wished, by demanding that each 
phase of the negotiations be communicated to Washington for his assent to the 
proposals which were submitted, when it was impossible for the President to hear 
the arguments and, himself, present questions to the principal parties concerned, 
to render impossible the achievement of this arrangement, during the necessarily 
short stay of the Prime Ministers at Paris. 

In their opinion, the only plan possible was to conduct the negotiations as rapidly 
as possible, and to inform the Government of the United States of the result as 
soon as a definite conclusion was reached. 

The French and British Governments esteem that they are obliged to adopt the 
same procedure with reference to the Peace with Turkey. They have already 
waited a long time in order to accord the United States sufficient time to adopt 
their course of action, and this because they arc very anxious to have the views and 
co-operation of the American Government. Without speaking of the heavy 
military expenses imposed in consequence on two countries, already heavily 
burdened, this delay has allowed the anarchist elements hostile to the Allies in 
Turkey to resume a great cleal of their power, and to establish dangerous relations 
with the Bolshevists. It is, in consecjuence, impossible to delay negotiations any 
longer. 

Moreover, aside from the necessity of conducting these negotiations with the 
desirable rapidity and decision, it would be impossible to succeed if, in the absence 
of an American Plenipotentiary supplied with full powers, the numerous questions 
which are to be settled had to be referred to the Government of the United States 
each and eveiy time before being decided. 

The French and British Governments — needless to say — attach the greatest 
importance to American assistance and collaboration; they would be extremely 
pleased to have an American Plenipotentiary sit among them. However, in 
case the Government is unable to act in this sense, they consider that there is no 
other alternative open to them than to continue peace negotiations with Turkey 
without delay, at the same time keeping the American Government fully informed 
as to the progress of the discussions and with full consideration for American 
sentiments in so far as is compatible with an early conclusion of peace. 

Appendix B to No. 8o 

‘His Majesty’s [jic] Ambassador has been good enough to communicate to 
M. Clemcnceau, President of the Peace Conference, and to Mr. Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, a telegram concerning the study by the 
Supreme Council of the solutions of the Russian question, the Adriatic c^uestion 
and in a general way, of all the different problems still under consideration, for 
the re-establlshment of Peace. 

The American note contains a demand for information about the procedure 
followed, remarks on the non-consultation of the United States on the solutions 
under discussion, and finally, a protest against any decision taken without the 
assent of the American Government, or against its views. 

Mr. Lansing’s telegram finishes by the affirmation that the Government of the 
United States cannot delegate a qualified Representative to the Council of Prime 
Ministers and by suggesting a return to normal diplomatic procedure for the 
settlement of all the questions. 
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Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George have the honour to inform Mr. Lansing 
that the examination of the political problems, rendered more and more pressing 
by the course of events, and in particular, the Russian and Italian questions, has 
been carried out by the Supreme Council and between the Government Heads, 
either in Paris or London, in the presence of the American Ambassador. 

The French, English, Italian, and Japanese Governments have never had any 
intention of settling definitely the questions under discussion without the advice 
of the American Government, although naturally unable to stop the course of 
the peace negotiations, and at the same time adapting themselves to the special 
forms ?hat the United States was obliged to give its representation. 

Innumerable proposals concerning the Adriatic question have been suggested, 
either in the presence of President Wilson, or since his departure, by the memo- 
randum of Sept. lo;'^ by personal telegrams from Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George, and by qualified negotiations with Mr. Polk. 

These exchanges of views led to the drafting of a memorandum signed by 
Messrs. Clemenceau, Polk, and Sir Eyre Crowe, in the name of their Governments, 
memorandum which was remitted at London, on December 9, last, to Mr. 
Scialoja, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Italy, in the presence of the American 
Ambassador in England.^® 

On the same day, it was decided that Mr. Nitti would proceed as soon as 
possible to Paris, to give the answer of the Italian Government and the projected 
Conference met lately and decided on the handing over of the transaction pro- 
posals to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation, which was heard, submitted counter- 
proposals and referred the matter to its Government at Belgrade. 

The AUied Powers were in fact of opinion that under the present conditions, the 
prolonged state of indecision concerning the Adriatic solution, was a most 
dangerous obstacle to the re-establishment of Peace in Europe, so imperiously 
demanded by all the people. It would seem that the semi-official disposition noted 
at Rome and Belgrade, for a direct understanding, should not be neglected, and 
offer [s] a serious chance of re-establishing, through the willingness of the concerned 
parties, confidential relations between Italy and the Kingdom of the S.G.S. The 
interchanges of views take place in a satisfactory manner, in spite of the difficulties 
inherent to the negotiation. It is understood that as soon as the two countries 
principally concerned have come to an agreement, the Government of the United 
States will be called upon, before any definite settlement takes place, to state its 
point of view, to which all the Powers attach the greatest importance. We do not 
doubt that, if the Jugo-Slavs and the Italians agree, this fact will appear to 
President Wilson, as to the Heads of the Allied Governments, of the greatest 
importance for the final decision. 

As to the general question posed by Mr. Lansing about the present procedure 
of the Peace Conference, Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau have endeavoured 
to take into consideration, in all sincerity, the successive forms given by the United 
States to its representation and participation, and shall continue to maintain, 
in this point, the same confident and friendly attitude. 

But the uncertainty of American decisions concerning even the ratification of 
the first Treaty with Germany, and its eventual participation in the different 
solutions under discussion, should not be allowed to indefinitely delay the re- 
establishment of peace in Europe and in the World. 

For these negotiations concerning the question of the Adriatic see Vol. IV of this 
series. 
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